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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL    OF    PHILOLOGY 

Vol.  XXVII,  i.  Whole  No.  105. 

I.— THE  USE  OF  THE  OPTATIVE  IN  THE  EDDA. 

This  paper  attempts  to  list  in  convenient  groups  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  optative  in  the  poems  of  the  Eddas.  Some 
discussion  has  been  necessary  to  explain  the  grouping  of  examples, 
and  some  remarks  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  noticing 
important  or  rare  usages.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to 
give,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  useful  facts  regarding  the  other 
moods.  Except  for  this,  all  discussions,  including  theories  as  to 
origins,  have  been  cut  to  the  briefest  possible  compass. 

The  classification  here  adopted  was  not  chosen  because  of 
any  belief  that  it  was  the  only  good  one  for  the  treatment  of 
tbe  facta  in  hand.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  best  one  for  the 
purpose.  In  fact  this  system  was  originally  called  forth  by 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  tbe  older  languages  of  tbe  lodo- 
European  group.  There  may  be  danger  in  applying  it  to  the 
syntax  of  a  language  lilce  Old -Icelandic,  where  not  only  have 
modal  forms  become  quite  limited  in  number,  but  even  modal 
meanings  have  evidently  changed  much  since  their  first 
representatives  made  their  appearance  in  the  literature  of  the 
older  langu^es ;  narrowing  here,  widening  there,  now  dropping 
outworn  connotations,  now  forming  new  associations,  until  new 
distinctions  are  certainly  called  for.  If,  therefore,  this  system  is 
applied  under  these  new  conditions,  it  must  be  used  with  such 
freedom  that  new  categories,  and  even  perhaps  new,  re-formed 
'  grundbegrifTe ',  are  candidly  recognized,  if  necessary.  How- 
ever, since  science  is  so  incurably  monistic,  the  adoption  of  one 
system  for  tbe  grouping  of  the  related  (acts  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  inevitable.'    A  certain  inverted  method 

'  I  fbll7*ppTeci*te  the  contention  of  Jeiperaonupnt  fotth  ioEnsLStadJen, 
Vol.  3S,  p.  7,  but  ComparatiTe  S^Dlax  ha*  ita  own  ju)t  claima. 
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is  too  prevalent  The  modal  treatment  of  the  older  languages 
has  suffered  much  from  categories  imposed  by  conceptions 
gained  in  daily  intercourse  with  such  modern  languages  as  can 
still  display  what  seems  to  be  a  respectable  array  of  veteran 
modal  usages ;  which,  however,  prove  to  be  only  the  disorgan- 
ized remnants  of  a  rapidly  retreating  rearguard  almost  ready  to 
break  into  flight  and  vanish  out  of  sight.  Hence  there  is  so 
much  of  '  souvei^n '  and  'polemisch',  'absolut'  and  'relaliv', 
'  tatsacblich '  and  'vorstellung'  in  treating  moods  of  languages 
that  have  preserved  clearly  distinguishable  modal  conceptions. 
It  is  obviously  safer  and  more  scientific  to  ask  Old-Icelandic 
to  submit  to  the  general  categories  furnished  by  the  older 
languages  than  to  make  the  converse  demand,  provided  of  course 
the  facts  be  never  misread  or  misinterpreted  to  suit  the  categories. 
Nygaard,  Gering  and  Delbriick  have  been  particularly  service- 
able in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Besides  two  early  '  programs 
on  Syntax  of  the  Eddas,  which  treat  mainly  of  case  usage,  Nygaard 
gives  a  series  of  four  articles  in  the  'Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi 
(Vol.  I-III),  which,  however,  are  based  almost  entirely  on  prose 
usages.  This  work,  together  with  Gering's  Worterbuch  zu  den 
Liedern  der  Edda,  Halle,  1903,  furnishes  the  data  for  the  part 
devoted  to  Old-Icelandic  in  Delbriick's  recent  article  on  *Der 
Germanische  Optativ  im  Satzgeflige,  which  has  antiquated  all 
previous  studies.  As  this  article  of  Delbriick's  should  and,  no 
doubt,  will  form  a  basis  for  future  work  in  Germanic  modal  syntax, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  discussing  Old-Icelandic  its  author  did 
not  have  at  his  disposal  a  treatment  of  the  earlier  poetic  usages; 
for  many  important  data  thereby  escaped  his  notice,  some 
inaccuracies  became  inevitable,  and  some  conclusions  that  are 
drawn  are  fallible  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  based.  The  existence  of  Gering's 
excellent  Worterbuch  has  rendered  it  possible  to  cut  my  study 
down  to  the  present  small  compass,  by  frequent  references  to  him 
for  complete  lists  of  examples,  as,  e.  g„  under  ef,  nema,  sem, 
etc.  I  have  used  'Sijmons'  text,  and  have  listed  all  the 
examples  found  there,  not  only  in  the  poems  but  also  in  the 
prose  remarks,  and  in  the  fragments. 

'  N^gaRTd,  Edd>  Spr<^eti  Syntax,  1S67-9. 

>Nn;aard,  Om  brugco  >f  Konjunktir  i  Oldnonk,  Aikirf.  Nord.  Fil.  I-III. 

■  In  Beitriife  lar  Gesch.  d.  Deitttchen  Spr.  a.  Lit.,  1904.  p.  S00-3O4. 

*B.  Sijmons,  Die  Liederdcr  Edda,  Halle,  1SSB-1901. 
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I.  The  Optative  in  Indefendbnt  Clauses. 

I.  ht  expressions  of  will. 

I  find  no  examples  in  the  Edda  of  the  independent  volitive 
in  ibKjirst person  Angular  or  plural.  Resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  ia  usually  expressed  by  the  first  person  singular  of  skolo, 
while  exhcrtaiian,  which  involves  both  the  speaker  and  the 
listener,  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
imperative,  e.  g., 

gongom  baug  sea  t '  let  us  go  see  the  rings ',  Vkv.  23  *. 

Examples  of  the  optative  in  the  second  person  in  commands 
are  not  numerous : 

r^)>omk  ytt,  Loddf&fher,  en  {ai  R.)  )io  r^)>  nemer, '  I  caution 
thee,  take  thou  my  advice',  H^v.  iii',  ff.  This  formula  occurs 
more  than  tventy  times  between  Hfv.  no  and  Hfiv.  136. 

riefk  }&t  nfl,  en  fa  raf  nemer,  ok  ri)>  heim  he)>an,  Fm.  ao. 
Notice  that  the  optative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  im- 
perative (n)>),  which  mood  is  of  course  the  regular  one  in  direct 
commands.  The  following  three  verbs  are  perhaps  felt  to  be 
semi-dependent : 

skosmi)rr  |>a  veser  Dt  skeptesmi|>r, '  Be  thou  neither  cobbler 
nor  spearsmilh ',  HOv.  135*; 

gest  fa  nfi  geyja  ne  i  grind  krgkkver,  Hov.  134*; 

si{>r  yn  hefner,  Sd.  22*.  In  the  next,  the  verb  is  independent, 
but  the  reading  is  uncertain : 

sva  komer  (komit  A)  manna  meirr  aptr  a  vit,  Vegt.  14*. 

The  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  is  frequently  used  in 
commands  and  expressions  of  will.  It  may  be  noticed  that  a 
majority  of  the  verbs  in  this  list  have  an  indefinite  subject  like 
^tayr  or  enge.  This  is  wholly  accidental  and  due  to  the  large 
number  of  proverbial  prescriptions  in  such  poems  as  the  HOvamdI. 
Fifteen  verbs  are  in  the  affirmative,  eleven  in  the  negative : 

halde  Hel  )>vl3  hefer!  'Let  Hel  keep  her  possessions', 
F.  M.  5"; 

iigge  okkar  enn  I  mille,  Sg.  67  * ; 

h^f )«  skemra,  IdU  hann  . , .  fara  til  heljar  he|«n,  Fm.  34 ' ;  38 ' ; 

kafe  et  mikla  men  Brisingal    prk.  14*; 

haldei  ma}ir  a  kere,  drekke  )>0  at  faofe  mj^fi,  male  )>arft  e)>a 
\ege, '  Let  the  cup  go  'round,  yet  drink  thy  share  of  the  mead ; 
speak  fair  or  not  at  all ! '     Hov.  19  ^ ; 
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nfi  an  til  kynn«s  kome,  H^v.  33*; 

met>aIsnotr  skyle  manna  hverr,  xva  til  snotr  si  Hdv.  54*; 
55':  56*; 

0rl^g  sin  iMe  enge  fyrer  Hov.  56*; 

Jivegenn  ok  metr  rtfe  ma|ir  finge  at,  Hjv.  61 ' ; 

skua  ok  broka  skamvuik  enge  ina)ir,  Hov.  61 ' ; 

akre  arsfinom  tme  enge  ma|ir,  Hdv.  87 ' ; 

ver^et  majir  sva  tryggr,  Hov.  88 ' ; 

letea  ma)>r  bana  langrar  gongo,  Sg.  45  * ; 

brtg^  enge  f^sto  beite  fira,  Alv  3*; 

mllle  Jiarft  ejwi  \tge,  Vm.  lo'. 
Plural: 

si  na  segger,  Gt>r.  Ill,  8';  tjtUde  of  borg  |>£  tjoldom,  Sg.  65'; 

brinne  mer  enn  hunska  a  hllf  a|>ra,  Sg.  65  * ;  66 ' ; 

rinne  rgkn  bitlol>,  H.  H.  I.  53';  firresk  x  forn  rek  firar, 
Ls.  as  *. 

The  appropriate  form  of  skfflo  witb  the  infinitive  frequently 
serves  as  an  equivalent  of  the  volitive.  This  skolo  is  in  turn 
softened  into  an  optative,  partly  through  the  leveling  influence 
of  the  other  verbs,  partly  through  a  desire  to  break  the  brusque- 
ness  of  an  abrupt  |>C  ska/  or  mafr  skal.  Cf.  H^v.  passim,  where 
all  of  these  means  are  used  and  seem  to  be  almost  inter- 
changeable ;  e.  g.,  me)>alsnotr  skyle  manna  hverr,  £va  til  snotr 
se,  H^v.  54;  and  vin  sinom  skal  raXft  vinr  vesa  ...  en  Ovinar 
sins  sfyle  enge  mafr  viaar  vinr  vesa,  H^v.  43.  (CC  what  is  said 
about  skolo  in  the  treatment  of  the  potential  optative.) 

2.  In  expressions  of  ii/ish. 
First  person : 

vel  ek,  kva)>  V^lundr,  veffak  A  fi^om, '  bless  me !  could  I  but 
come  to  my  feet  once  more ',  Vkv.  30'. 

knegak  grame  fagna, '  would  I  coutd  greet  my  lord ! '  H.  H. 
11.  35'  (or  does  it  depend  upon  nemaf  Gering's  interpretation, 
"  wie  griisst  ich  ihn  frob  I "  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  present 
optative  is  not  so  used  in  the  Eddas.  Sijraons  brackets  the  line.) 
Both  of  these  verbs  are  on  the  borderland  of  the  '  unreal ',  for 
they  express  wishes  that  obviously  cannot  be  fulfilled.  In  the 
preterite  I  find  sea  pat  mSttak,  at  sCr  nfi  ynpet, '  would  I  could 
see!'  Am.  54';  also  knaltak  coordinated  with  mundak'm  H. H. 
II.  21 ' :  lifna  mtmdak  nD  kjosa  es  Ii]>ner  'o,  ok  knaltak  pd  |>er  1 
fa^e  felask.  The  periphrasis  with  munda  seems  in  &ct  to  be 
at  least  as  regular  as  the  simple  optative.  Besides  the  example 
just  quoted  there  are  the  following : 
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her  mundak  0)ile  una,  Fj.  5  * ; 

heima  letja  ek  munda  Herjafo)K>r,  Vm.  2 '. 
Second  person : 

heiU  Jifl  farerX  heUl  ("Q  a|«r  komerX  heill  fn  a  sinnom  ser\ 
'  farewell  in  thy  going,  farewell  in  tfay  coming,  farewell  on  thy 
way ',  Vm.  4 ; 

at  uodrsjdnom  J^  verier]  Skm.  28*. 

vl{>kuanare  pa  veryer  an  v^rpr  mep  go|>om,  Skm.  a8*.  (Note 
that  in  the  long  curse  of  Skm.  25-37,  Sldrnir  finds  ska/  quite  as 
serviceable  as  the  optative.  At  times  the  former  contains  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty,  but  again  it  seems  to  serve  almost 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  latter.)  The  imperative  is  also  serviceable 
in  expressing  wishes :  vespfl  sem  pislell,  Skm.  31';  po,  Fafner, 
^!s?  1  f  JQrbrotom  !  Fm.  2i  *.  I  find  one  instance  of  the  second 
person  plural  present  of  the  optative  in  a  wish : 

sva  er  lypom  lande  I  eyfep,  sem  of  unnop  eipa  svarpa,  Gpr  I.  20 ', 
Third  person  singular ; 

matr  si  per  leipare,  'be  thy  meat  more  loathsome',  Skm.  27*. 
siU  hann  a  aupe,  soft  hann  a  dane,  vate  hann  at  vilja,  'may 
he  sit  in  wealth,  may  he  sleep  on  a  bed  of  down,  may  he  awake 
when  it  pleases  him ',  Grt.  5  * ;  rinnea  sa  marr  es  und  p£r  rinne, 
iliea  |rat  sverp  es  pD  bregper, '  may  the  horse  you  ride  stand  still, 
may  the  sword  you  carry  refuse  to  cut ',  H.  H.  II.  30--1 ;  hare, 
Skm.  2&*;gnpe,  fw^rK*,  Skm.  31';  lilU,  Grt.  17';  viixe,  H.  Hv. 
16*;  se,  Gpr.  I.  22*;  Gg.  14';  njdte,  H§v.  iy]',/art,  eige.  Am. 
31  *^««jj'^,  Akv.  32 '  J  ieike,6rinne,ha.6$';  skrfpea,ii.  H.  II.  30'; 
gramer  ha/e  Gunnar,  Br.  11';  ep*  per  duge.Vm,  4*;  hverfe, 
smtesk,  Gg.  9*;  mtget,  iald£,Cg.  12';  standet,  Gg.  15';  mege 
brenna,Ghv.  3i';  her  skyle  enge  granda,  Grt.  6'.  (The  wish  is 
expressed  by  the  '  modest '  optative  of  skal.  cf.  Od,  30 ' ;  H.  H. 
II.  29;  Gpr.  II.  9'.) 
Plural : 

uipar  lokor  kaUe  per  ^llom  roegom, '  Guarding  charms  keep 
thee  on  all  sides!'  Gg.  7';  eige  hann  JQtnar,  'may  the  giants 
take  him'.  Am.  30*;  vaxe  per  t^r, Skm.  29';^^,  Skm.  36*;  sva 
hjaipe  per,  Od.  8 ' ;  deiU  gr^m  vip  pik.  H.  H.  I.  46 ' ;  pip««  sorger, 
Ghv,  21*;  bairu,  minke,  Ghv.  22';  gange,  U,  Gg.  ii";  snuesk 
yverre,  Gg.  8  *. 

3.  In  questions. 

The  optative  is  also  fonnd  in  some  questions  of  perplexity  and 
the  like.    Delbruck  is  inclined  to  consider  these  as  belonging  to 
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the  potential  optative  (Beitrage,  39;  p.  306).  In  so  interpreting 
hvl  megi  sva  vera,  'wie  kaan  es  so  sein?'  Mork,  97,  17,18  he 
not  reading  the  meaning  of  megi  into  the  interpretation  of  the 
mood?  However,  the  examples  seem  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  context  for  exact  interpretation,  so  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
force  them  into  any  one  class.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are 
enough  to  form  a  recc^nizable  type,  hvl  of  stgjak  \tc  .  .  . 
mikenn  mO)>trega',  'why  should  I  (or  how  can  I)  tell  you  my 
great  sorrow?'  Skm.  4;  hve  urob  preyjak  t>ri«r,  'how  shall  I 
(or  how  can  I)wait  three  days'?  Skm.  43';  hwl  mynem  hir  vi]}» 
heyra  a  pa  skrskton?  Am.  60*;  hvat  mege  f6tr  fete  veita? 
Hm.  13*. 

This  type  is  probably  a  close  relative  of  the  Indo-European 
subjunctive  and  optative  questions  that  usually  appear  in  the 
first  person.  Such  questions  are  usually  classed  as  of  volitive 
and  optative  ('  prescriptive ')  origin. 

Before  giving  the  examples  of  the  independent  potential 
optatives  I  shall  list  the  dependent  clauses  of  will  and  wish. 
As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  very  essentia]  to  keep  these  clearly 
distinguished,  I  shall  classify  in  whatever  way  the  examples  may 
be  made  most  accessible  for  general  use. 

II.  The  Optative  in  DEPENDEirr  Clauses  op 
Will  and  Desire. 

1.  Finai  clauses  after  ai,  ai  etge,  svi-ai,  Hfr.  The  optative 
is  the  regular  mood. 

Present  tense. 

b\\  at  kaupa  a/  pa  >er  Frey  kviper  oleipastan  Ufa,  'to  buy 
your  favor  so  that  you  will  call  Frey  your  lover',  Skm.  19'; 
Ut  svd  breipa  borg  a  velle  at  und  oss  pUom  jafnrDmt  see,  Sg. 
64*;  gelk  per  ...  a/,  pa  of  oxl  skjSter,  Gg.  6*;  sitka  svd 
sSl  .  .  ai  unak  life,  H.  H.  II.  35*;  at  veita  svdi  .  .  ha/e, 
Hdl.  9;  her  minnesol  .  .  svat  oil  mane  orp  at  tina,  Hdl.  46'; 
gelk  per  . .  a/  pf4  firr  (  =quominus)  mege,  Gg.  13*;  gara  goU 
f^rt  svdi  gaman  }ykke,  Gpr.  II.  37 ' ;  upp  lita  skalatlu  . .  sj^  fii 
of  heilie  baler,  H5v.  128*;  lit  utfs  fi^por  sitja  sumbla  at,  sifr 
OSS  Loke  kve]ie,  Ls.  10';  mar  ok  mieke  gefk  per  .  .  n'pr  pa 
^som  Qfund  of  gjalder,  Ls.  12';  tak  vip  hrimkalke  .  .  keldr 
('so  that  at  least*)  pa  hana  /diervtsi,  Ls.  53';  pik  vilk  fregna 
unz  alkunna,  Vgtm.  8,  10,  is. 
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Preterite  tense. 

bu)>orovit  bauga  at  t>eir  eige  til  Ada  seg\e,  Od.  24';  g^ettesk 
)>ess  Hijgae  at  ftrna  Aiiau|^oin  at  undan  genge.  Am.  60'; 
mxler  )>a  at  munz  ra)«  svat  mfir  f^^  verst  fy^m^i  Hrbl. 
124;  av^raom  ei^m  sipr  varak  heitenn  bans  kvanar  vin,  Sg. 
38';  li)>3  )>!iis  vierak  }>&  ^urfe  a/  ek  kelda  )«ir«  .  .  .  mey, 
Hrbl.  94; 

2.  Substantive  clauses  of  will  and  desire. 

a)  with  bi\ja.    The  optative  is  required. 

seodu  iesir  at  bijga  at  Baldr  &aen'  gratinn,  'they  sent  mes- 
sengers to  request  that  Balder  be  mourned ',  F.  M.  5;  bi)>k  )>ik 
at  {>a  He)me  hvllo  gerver,  ok  j^for  uogan  dstom  leiper,  H.  Hv. 
4i'*'*;  bi|>ja  at  £  vi)>  |>ik  einart  Idie,  Hdl.  4';  bijija  at  mer  einn 
ge/e,  Ls,  6';  be|>et  mik  at  fyggva,  G^r.  11.  41*;  bi)>k  |Hk  at  fa 
Loka  ivepera  lastast^fom,  Ls.  16 ;  bit>ja  ykr  at  it  a  bekk  kame^, 
Akv.3': 

bat>  sonu  slua  at  ftlt  ba\i.  Dr.  14 ;  ba)>  pik  at  sSrdropa  svefja 
skylder,  a. -a.  \l.^i\ 

b)  with  rSfa.    The  optative  is  almost  always  found. 

)>at  rie^k  ^r  et  fyrsta  at  )>a  vammalaust  veser, '  I  give  you  this 
advice  that  you  be  guileless',  Sd.  32*.  So  ni  merer,  Sd.  23*; 
iyarger  Sd.  33*;  truer,  Sd.  35';  seer,  Sd.  37' ;  [Note  that  in 
this  pass^e,  the  construction  is  very  loose  so  that  an  imperative 
(at  deilet,  Sd.  24),  and  an  indicative  {at  skalt,  Sd.  32)  are 
admitted.]  f^'s  I  ra|>e  at  regen  of  'prjdte,  Hdl.  44*;  rO|iomk 
^r  at  (en  ?)  |>a  rap  nemer,  Hov.  1 1 1 ' ; 

ra|>  ^t  at  s^lde  taka  hana,  Ghv.  7,  [•□  yvi  rett  es  ek  rifa 
skyldak,  Fm.  30'" 

c)  with  vilja.    The  indicative  does  not  occur. 

vill  ^Q  at  ek  fleire  teljal  'Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  more'? 
Ls.  28';  yvX  vill  enge  ma)ir  at  vit  samt  seem,  Skm.  7*;  vilkak 
at  it  vrei)ir  vegesk,  Ls.  18 ;  ef  )>fl  vill  at  mange  f&  heiptom  gjalde 
harm,  Sd.  it*;  viljak  at  mer  horn  here,  Grm.  36*;  viltu  at  ek  fyr  . 
teljal  Vsp.  i';  (sine  at)  ei  pa  vill,  annars  kvlen  velet  pik  1  trygp, 
Sd.  7 ;  (vilnask)  vilnorok  at  vip  VSlund  damak,  Vkv.  33  * ; 

ne  vildak  )>at  a/  mik  verr  Site,  Sg.  35 ' ;  vilda  at  ri^ak,  G)>r. 

II-  39  ■• 

d)  With  other  verbs  and  expressions  of  will  and  wish,  hon 
bad  konung  varask  at  eigi/yrgar^ihoaam,  Grm.  33 ;  bofsendeat 
kvSme  bratt  magar,  Am.  3  * ;  norn  skspomk  I  ardaga  at  skyldak 
I  vatne  vat>a,  Rm.  3 ' ;  malte  at  Sigmundr  skyldi  fara  fyr.  Sf.  23. 
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The  goveraing  word  U  understood  from  the  context  in  the  next 
two:  d/fik  JijOlar  ni  leike,  Hflv.  130*;  at  flotbrasa/irjiler  okkarn, 
Hym.  27 '. 

e)  Substantive  clauses  of  fear  with  oask.  The  indicative  does 
not  occur,  ek  httt  oomk  at  her  dte  si  minn  brd^rbane.  Skm. 
16*;  oomk  elc  of  Hugen  ai  bann  aptr  ni  fcome,  Grm.  20*. 

f )  There  is  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  substantive  clauses  that  do 
not  so  easily  betray  their  source.  Some,  when  resolved  into 
paratactic  form,  seem  to  be  volttives,  e.  g.:  T^ats  bazi  at  hann  Tfege, 
'  'tis  best  he  hold  bis  peace ',  Hav.  37 '  (cf.  indie  after  baat  at, 
Hov.  14');  esa  |>at  hS/t  at  t>fl  sifyUr,  kve)ija  Fafne  fear,  'it's  not 
fitting  that  you  should',  Rm.  la*.  (Note  how  skolo  assumes 
the  burden  of  giving  the  modal  feeling  that  the  verb  itself  could 
still  bear,  as  is  evident  enough  in  the  preceding  example.  Not 
only  so,  but  siob  in  turn  adopts  the  optative  form.)  varpar  at 
vite  sva  ('es  ist  wichtig  zu  wissen',  Gering)  Hdl.  17*;  18*; 
VQfomk  at  vite,  Hdl.  33';  36';  40';  cf.  'Tis  meet  Achilles  meet 
not  Hector,  Troil.  and  Cress. 

The  very  same  type  occurs  in  the  next,  with  the  added  com- 
plication that  the  main  verb  is  in  the  [totential  c^tative.  I  do  not 
consider  them  cases  of  attraction,  as  does  Nygaard,  I.,  p.  133. 
v£rea  t>at  s5mt,  at  ripe,  'it  would  not  be  fit  that  be  rule', 
Br.  9';  pa  vierer  ]>ess  veryosl  kvenna  at  fyr  augom  |>er  Atla 
hJ0ggem,  saer  bri5)>r  |>Inom  bla|>ogt  sftr, , . .  knStler  yfer  binda, 
Sg.  32*.     Cf.  'Twere  better  she  were  kissed,  Troil.  and  Cress. 

In  the  last  seven  verbs  the  general  type  is  that  of  the  volitive. 
To  classify  more  carefully,  they  bear  the  stamp  oilhc prescriptive 
opiedive  of  Sanskrit,  which  type  Is  easily  recognized  in  the  Greek 
optative  and  in  the  Latin  subjunctive.  The  insertion  of  siller 
in  the  second  example  reveals  the  tone  of  the  mood.  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  are  enough  examples  here  to  justify  the  recognition 
of  the  same  sub-type  in  this  Germanic  dialect.  Nygaard,  II.,  p. 
348,  furnishes  several  good  parallels  from  the  prose. 

The  effect  in  the  two  following  is  viewed  as  intended:  vinna 
)>ess  etke,  o/mCr  vel  ^kke.  Am.  68';  sums  est  sjal/skapa  athafe 
svi  genget,  Am.  64*. 

In  the  next  two  the  substantive  clause  contains  commands  to 
the  fancy  of  the  listener :  '  suppose  you  go  to  sleep,  no  man ',  etc. 
Okynnes  pess  vftr  )>ik  enge  mapr,  at  pa  ganger  snimma  at  sofa, 
Hov.  19*;  hitt  munde  0pra  j^rlom  }>ykkja  at  vip  menn  matter 
ok  mik  s^er,  Gpr.  Ill,  i '. 
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g)  There  are  a  few  clauses  with  ai  that  virtually  form  con- 
ditiODs.  In  these  I  recognize  commands,  half  attached  to  the 
main  clause  by  means  of  the  ai,  but  assuming  an  ellipsis.  The 
tone  is  somewhat  like  that  of  '  I'll  assure  her  of  her  widowhood, 
de  it  that  she  survive  me ',  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  heipt  at  meire  verfr 
ai  ^nn  hjalm  kafe,  'so  much  the  greater  will  their  wrath 
grow  if  they  get  the  helm ',  Fm.  19*;  sorger  minke,  ai  tregrof 
^t  of  talet  vare,  Ghv.  32 ' ;  ver|>r  h^ll^a  hefnd  lettare  ...  at  sunr 
lifet,  Sg.  13*;  fegenn  Ifizk  po  Hjalle  at  hann  fjijr  ^age,  Am. 
59';  betr  hef|>er  fa,  broper  a/  )>a  I  bryojo  firer  ('possible' 
condition),  Akv.  17'. 

There  are  some  relative  clauses  that  contain  this  optative  of 
will  and  wish,  but  I  prefer  to  treat  the  relatives  together.  See 
also  under  result  clauses  for  a  group  of  optatives  that  are  closely 
related  to  the  final  clauses. 

Finally,  a  remark  about  the  preterite  future,  which  is  of  such 
firequent  occurrence  in  final  clauses.  Skolo  has  not  become 
predominant  in  the  Edda  as  it  seems  to  be  in  later  prose,  and 
mono  is  not  nearly  so  frequent.  Eight  times,  in  the  dependent 
volitive  examples,  the  simple  preterite  optative  stands  as  a 
preterite  future,  while  the  preterite  of  skolo  occurs  seven  times 
in  that  sense.  For  prose  usage,  refer  to  Nygaard,  I,  330^ 
Finally,  1  see  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  type  of  the  optative 
in  simple  fitct  substantive  clauses  apart  from  those  expressing 
will,  wish,  etc.,  although  Delbrtick  is  inclined  to  do  so,  pp.  239-41. 

3,  The  efiiative  is  used  in  concessions. 

The  clause  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  semi-dependent 
indefinite  pronoun:  huggezk  it,  hveges  ))at  gervesk.  Am.  32', 
'  Be  of  good  cheer  whatsoever  betide '.  sykn  emk  . . .  kvi  hverr 
velU,  G>r.  111,8*.  Cf.  '/&ic^«- the  world  go  I'll  make  sure  for 
one',  Marlowe.  The  regular  introductory  word  is  ^t  (rarely 
)>6  .  ■ .  at.)  with  which  the  optative  is  invariably  used  in  the  Edda. 
The  list  of  occurrences  is  easily  found  in  Gcring.  I  shall  therefore 
give  but  a  few  examples  and  point  out  the  notable  peculiarities. 

I.  One  expects  of  course  to  find  a  difference  of  mood  between 
concessions  of  fads  which  are  conceded  purely  and  simply  as 
facts  and  concessions  made  for  the  sake  of  an  argument  and 
the  like.  The  other  Germanic  dialects  keep  this  distinction. 
(Delbriick,  BeltrSge,  p.  301 ;  cf.  also  the  use  of  quamquam  and 
gaamvis  in  the  best  Latin.)  In  the  Edda  I  find  no  such  dis- 
tinction.   There  are  over  seventy  instances  of  {^t,  and  it  is 
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always  followed  by  the  optative.  The  present  tense  is  found  in 
a  large  majority  of  these.  Here  one  finds  expressed  several 
shades  of  meaning  from  the  concession  of  what  is  only  imagined 
to  the  concession  of  what  is  apparently  a  fact  rinnea  sa  marr 
es  und  )>er  rinne  ^t  fiandr  ^Ina  forfosk  eiger,  H.  H.  11,  30*; 
'  If  you  ever  ride  may  not  your  horse  run  tho  you  must  outrun 
the  enemy '.  Bn  es  betra  \dt  lltet  si^  '  Be  it  ever  so  humble 
there's  no  place  like  home ',  H§v.  36 ;  ]6pt  svi)iaar  fdttki  lopt 
derai,  Grm.  i  *.  '  The  garment  is  being  silked  tho  I  hold  it 
up  to  the  air '. 

Of  course  one  may  say  that  the  speaker  views  the  &ct  not  as 
a  matter  of  fact  but  with  indifference.  This  can  not  be  disproved 
in  the  case  of  the  present  tense.  In  the  past  tense,  however,  one 
finds  that  the  real  distinctions  have  broken  down.  A  past  act 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  though  still  in  the  field  of  the  unreal  or 
ideal  Compare  the  various  degrees  of  '  reality '  in  the  following 
examples:  p6  mundak  gefa  )>er  . . .  ]>6t  vSre  or  goUe,  prk.  4' 
(vare  is  called  for,  since  it  is  practically  in  a  contrary-to-fact 
condition);  Alfr  mon  sigre  ^llom  ra|>a,  )>dt  )>etta  sinn  l^^rfge 
vSre,  H.  Hv,  39'.  (Again  vxre  is  expected  since  the  verb  is 
ideally  conceived  of);  so  also:  eige  emk  haptr  |)ot  vSrak 
hernume,  Fm.  8*.  In  such  sentences  the  present  is  possible  and 
is  usually  found.  The  preterite  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy 
of  conditional  sentences,  which  usually  take  the  preterite  in 
'possible'  conditions. 

The  extreme  development  is  shown  in  instances  like  the 
following:  tok  at  r0)>a  >ot  hann  rei|ir  vare.  Am.  50',  'he  spoke 
tho  he  was  angry'  (cf.  Am.  86').  A  half-way  step  to  such 
extreme  cases  can  be  found  in  generalizing  clauses  in  the 
preterite  like  the  following:  sag)ii  ekki  fleira  )>ott  hann  vixri 
at  spur]>r,  Grm.  28, '  He  spoke  no  more  even  when  asked '. 

It  is  clear  that  something  more  than  '  point  of  view '  is 
necessary  to  explain  this  uniformity  of  mood  with  ^ot  in  so 
great  a  diversity  of  circumstances,  and  Delbruck's  statement 
of  the  case  evidently  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  mood  of 
the  volitive  has  evidently  been  carried  by  analogy  from  the 
present  of  the  second  and  third  persons  into  the  first  person. 
It  has  covered  the  whole  field  of  the  present  regardless  of 
whether  facts  or  fancies  were  the  subjects  of  the  concessions. 
Thence  it  has  gone  into  the  whole  field  of  the  preterite,  entering 
first  through   generalizing  sentences,  'possible'    and  'unreal' 
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conditions.  In  later  prose,  Ny];:aard  gives  some  instances  of 
the  indicative,  and  in  modem  Scandinavian  as  in  English  the 
indicative  has  more  than  recaptured  its  rightful  possessions  in 
the  field  of  concessive  clauses. 

I  add  a  few  peculiar  examples  that  seem  to  &11  into  the  class 
of  the  concessive  sentence,  skor  es  skopa|>r  ilia  e)ia  skapt  ii 
rangt,  ^  er  )>er  b^ls  be|>et,  Hgv.  1 25  *, '  (suppose)  the  shoes  are 
badly  made  or  be  the  spear  ill-shaped,  men  will  curse  you'. 
The  tacit  concession  of  the  first  clause  is  made  explicit  by  the 
optative  in  the  second,  ^t  rEe|>k  Jifir  .  .  .  at  )>a  truer  aldre 
v^om  vai^dropa  hverstu  est  bro^rhane  et>a  kafer  ^  feldan 
fg^r,  'whose  brother  you  have  slain — or  suppose  you  have 
slain  the  father'.    Sd.  35*. 

In  a  similar  anacoluthon,  a  concessive  optative  is  attached 
to  an  indicative  condition  with  a  coordinate  conjunction,  and 
even  to  an  adjective.  Seg^u  ^at  .  .  .  ef  |>ltt  0)>e  duger  ok  |>a 
viier,  Vm.  ao*;  23';  alz]iik  svinnan  kve)>a  ok  fQ  viter,  Vm.  24'; 
26';  28';  30';  3a';  34' J  36';  40';  ef  hann  fregenn  vaaXoknae 
bann  ]iurrfjallr  >ruma,  H^v.  30*  ef  )>a  reyna  knatt  ok  stigak, 
H.  Hv.  21';  cC  'An't  please  the  gods,  I'll  hide  my  master', 
sem  ake  jo  obryddom,  ok  si  tamr  ilia,  'as  if  one  drove  an 
unbroken  horse — yes,  be  he  wild  at  that  *,  Hov.  89  *. 

The  following  condition  with  aSkr  is  of  course  a  concession, 
esa  mSr  armnt  nier  oro  komer  upp  und  skipe,  '  suppose  you 
come  up ;  it  would  not  be  surprising ',  H.  Hv.  33*. 

III.  The  Potential  Optative. 

I.  In  connection  with  a  ctmdiiional protasis. 

The  potential  optative  in  independent  sentences  has  a  very 
limited  usage  and  seems  to  be  derivative  in  origin.  I  shall 
therefore  give  precedence  to  the  commoner  and  more  important 
usages  found  in  the  apodoses  of  conditional  sentences.  In  this 
section  we  are  concerned  with  the  apodosis  only.  The  con- 
ditional period  as  such  will  be  discussed  later. 

i)  The  present  tense  of  the  potential  optative  does  not  occur 
in  apodoses  of  conditions  in  Old-Icelandic  Since  Gothic  is  the 
only  dialect  to  show  it  in  good  usage,  it  must  have  disappeared 
some  time  before  the  creation  of  the  poems  we  are  discussing. 

The  preterite  tense  is  found  not  only  in  'unreal',  but  also 
at  times  in  so-called  'possible'  conditions. 
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3)  This  latter  usage  is  particularly  suited  to  instances  where 
acta  and  states  apparently  non-existing  are  for  the  moment  pictured 
as  possible.  A  verb  denoting  mental  action  is  common.  The  in- 
stances in  the  Edda  are ;  horskr  \0lie  mCr  ef  hafa  kynne  astray, 
'  wise  should  I  deem  him  if  he  were  but  able  (=  should  be  able?) 
to  take  your  advice',  Fm.  35';  |>a  vare  hefnt  "^  Helgadau|>a 
ef  viirer  vargr,  'bis  death  would  be  avenged  if  you  were  a  wolf 
(if  you  should  become  a  wolf?)  out  in  the  wilds',  H.  H.  11.  33*; 
aSl  ek  \X  fBtiomk  ef  ek  sea  kn£ttak,  Hm,  31 ;  spakr  pSiU  m£r 
spiller  bauga  ef  iete,  Fm.  32*;  ef  vgr  fimm  suno  f5)>om  (note 
indicative)  lenge  ^tt  of  g6)>a  knallem,  Sg.  18*.  Note  Delbriick's 
comment :  Ich  denke  dass  in  solchen  Tallen  der  irreale  ausdruck 
aus  vorsicht  gewahit  ist,  p.  263.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  any  '  vorsicht',  when  no  other  construction  was 
possible  for  this  type  of  sentence. 

3)  The  preterite  optative  is  used  in  both  clauses  of  an  'unreal' 
condition  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  past  timespbere.  Some- 
times the  'pluperfect'  is  used  for  the  latter,  ef  ek  inne  settak 
Baldre  gllkan  bur,  at  t>a  ne  kv^emer,  '  If  I  had  a  son  like  Balder 
you  would  not  escape  thus'.  La.  27';  af  vaere  nn  haufop, 
ef  Erpr  lif)>e,  'your  head  would  be  off  now,  if  E.  were  alive', 
Hm.  28':  varak  enn  komena,  ef  ek  nC  nytak,  'I  should  have 
come  in,  had  she  not  helped  me',  H5v.  107';  lenge  liggja  Ifiter 
)>a  )>ann  enn  aldra  jijton  ef  )>a  sver|)3  nS  nyter,  '  you  would 
have  let  the  old  giant  rest  longer  had  you  not  used  my  sword ', 
Fm.  37';  ef  v£rak  . . .  barak.  La.  14*;  ef  ilttak  . . .  mgipak, 
Ls.  43*;  nS  me/e  .  .  .  ef  vissem,  Grt.  10';  kowtenn  vare  .  .  . 
ef  hygiw,  H.  H.  IL  49';  vare  .  .  .  ef  angrafiet,  Grp.  34';  ef 
nx|ier  .  .  .  sSe,  Fm.  7';  aiie  .  .  .  ef  knxtte,  Sg.  3';  vare 
. . .  ef  gsfe,  Sg.  60';  TS^'Tuma  fryfer,  Fm.  30';  betr.  hefyer  |»ii 
tU  pa  fSrer,  Akv.  17 ' ;  skyldak  launa  .  . .  ef  k0momk  (Gcring, 
171),  Hrbi.  39. 

4)  In  certain  idiomatic  phrases,  munda  +  infinitive  was  dis- 
placing the  preterite  optative  in  such  apodosea,  noticeably  in 
affirmative  perioda ;  with  the  omission  of  vesa  and  ver\a  when 
a  participle  followed;  and  with  cenain  verbs.  In  prose  this 
becomes  the  more  usual  method  of  speech.  Both  time-spheres 
are  thus  served,  as  in  the  regular  construction :  mundak  (segja) 
fleira  ef  roeirr  mj^to^r  malram  glefe, '  I  should  speak  more  if  fate 
gave  me  more  time ',  Sg.  70 ;  ojafnt  skipla  es  pa  munder  . . . 
ef  pa  ietter,  'you  would  divide  unfairly  if  you  had  the  power'. 
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Hrbl.  74;  mikel  mutide  ieit  J9tna  ef  aller  liOti  Hrbl.  67,  68; 
\wagt  munder  >Q  no  komenn  ef  |>a  lit>  of  ferer,  Tar  would  you 
have  come',  Hrbl.  127;  munde  x^a  ef  helde,  Br.  8*;  mynder 
s^a  .  .  .  ef  mstter,  Grp.  52';  munde  bof«t,  ef  ]>ryftak,  H^v. 
67;  gneggja  mynder  .  .  .  ef  nfi  vxrer,  H.  Hv.  30';  munda  . , . 
drepaefek  nultta,  HrbL  81;  munda  veita  ef  kviemomk,  Hrbl. 
95;  munda  traa  nema  velter,  Hrbl.  96;  mundak  gefa  )«t  v«re, 
prk.  4';  the  forms  of  both  moods  fall  tc^^elher  in  the  preterite 
singular  of  this  verb  so  that  undoubted  instances  of  the  in- 
dicative like  the  following  are  very  instructive  as  well  as  strange: 
hennar  muadof  hefna  leita  ef  nio}>  iette])  minna  br0|>ra,  '  You 
would  seek  vengeance  if  you  had  my  brothers'  courage,  Gfav.3'. 

3.  Derived  from  the  above  mentioned  usages  is  the  independent 
patenital  found  particularly  in  the  preterite,  having  passed  through 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  period  in  which  the  condition  is 
easily  understood,  or  supplied  in  some  abridged  form :  l£tak 
|>Cr  ))at  fyr  lyge  (the  mood  is  kept  up  from  the  preceding  'ef 
vjerak — bxrak'),  'that  I'd  give  for  thy  lies',  Ls.  14*;  ^ts 
betr  &a  viere,  'It  were  better  (if)  left  unsaid',  (a  condition  is 
implied  in  dn)  Am.  35*.  Similar  instances  of  the  independent 
potential  optative  with  an  understood  condition  more  or  less 
remote  are  the  following:  |ia  vSrer  feaaverfost,  Sg.  32';  vZre 
sSmra  fyrr,  Grp.  5';  vSre,  Sg.  35';  Am.  81';  varak,  Hrbl.  94; 
varea,  Br.  9';  liter,  Akv.  17*;  semfe  Hlr.  i';  dyg^e,  Am.  48'; 
AnBtiem,  Ghv,  5';  ^fyr/te  (in  a  relative  clause),  Hqv.  22*. 
mtmda -v infMUiue  is  frequent:  mioi^vesa,  Sg.  38*;  Fm.  38'; 
H.  H.  II,  46';  munde  reka,  Gfr.  HI.  6';  munde  |>ykkja,  G|>v. 
III.  i';  hyggja  mundak,  Fm.  36';  mundak  binda,  Hm.  21'. 
There  are  two  instances  of  the  potential  of  mega  in  which  of 
course  the  lexical  and  modal  meanings  are  very  similar :  vel 
m^ttem  tveir  tniask, '  well  might  we  trust  one  another ',  Skm. 
5';  heldr  mztte)>  er  hestom  rlpa,  Rp.  48'. 

a)  skolo  originally  expressed  obligation,  propriety,  necessity 
and  the  like.  The  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  therefore, 
became  convenient  forms  for  the  conveyance  of  commands  and 
statements  of  obligation.  Such  expressions,  however,  need  to 
be  modified  and  softened  in  tone  when  addressed  to  persons 
not  of  humble  station  (cf.  the  behavior  of  voU,  velim  facial, 
etc.).  Thus  it  is  that  skoUi  appears  in  the  present  and  preterite 
optative  with  more  or  less  softened  tone  by  the  side  of  the 
indicative.    This  optative  is  to  some  extent  of  the  same  nature 
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as  the  poteotial  optative  in  the  apodosis  of  the  conditional 
sentence,  but  with  si^U  of  the  '  modest  statement '  one  does 
not  necessarily  supply  a  conditional  protasis.  The  present 
tense  is  the  most  common,  but  when  the  context  refers  the  act 
deprecated  or  recommended  to  the  past  time,  skoto  is  put  into 
the  past.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  present  usually  baa  a 
tone  of  mild  command  or  prohibition,  while  the  preterite  almost 
always  touches  questions  of  moral  obligation  or  propriety  with 
a  tone  of  deprecation.  This  distinction  is  of  course  merely  an 
accident  of  logic,  since  one  may  command  when  an  act  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  when  the  act  is  once  done,  one  can  only  pronounce 
judgment,  favorable  or  otherwise,  if  one  likes  to  pronounce 
judgments.  Such  considerations  have  much  to  do  with  the 
very  interesting  semasiology  of  such  words  as  skoU,  vilja,  etc 
mefialsnotr  skyU  manna  hverr,  5va  til  snotr  se,  H§v.  54.*;  55'; 
56',  'middling  wise  should  every  man  be,  never  overwise', 
meyjar  or|>om  s^le  mange  trua,  H^v.  83',  'let  no  man  trust 
the  word  of  a  maiden';  gatter  allar  .  .  .  sko)>aslc  skyle,  umb 
skygnask  skyU,  H^v.  i*-';  at  hyggjande  sinne  skylet  ma|T 
hrjSsenn  vesa,  Hqv.  6';  hugalt  skyU  t^5|>ans  barn  .  .  .  vesa, 
H^v.  15';  reifr  skyU  gumna  hverr,  H^v.  15';  &rlega  ver]iar 
skyle  mafr  opt  fa,  H^v.  33 ' ;  fear  sins  . . .  skylel  majir  f^rf  I«)la, 
H^v.  39*;  hlatr  vi)>  hiatre  siyle  fa^l^r  uka,  H9V.  42*;  ovinar 
sins  skyU  enge  ma|>r  vinar  vinr  vesa,  H9V.  43 ' ;  geymenn  skyU 
gumna  hverr  (?),  H^v.  65';  skyUt  )>ann  v^tkes  va  H^v.  74*; 
astar  firna  skyle  enge  ma^t  annan  aldrege,  H^v.  92 ' ;  ^rl^gom 
ykrom  skyUp  aldrege  segja,  Ls.  25* ;  sliks  skyle  synja  aldre  ma)ir 
fyr  annan,  Od.  22';  hon  skyU  morna,  Od.  30*;  )>ik  skyle  aller 
ei)>ar  bita,  H.  H.  II.  29';  h£r  skyle  engeffrom  granda,  Grt.6'; 
|<]tt  skyle  hjarta  hrafnar  slita,  G)>r.  11.  9*;  |>nggja  natta  skylak 
far  koma,  H.  Hv.  33';  dtar  hverfo  |«ss  (>eir  innar  sl^le  (?),  Fj. 
16';  rike  SiX.X.si^le  ra|>snotra  hverr  1  hofe  hafa,  H^v.  64'. 

In  the  preterite  (most  of  these  are  in  dependence  upon  verbs 
in  the  past  tense),  opt  )>a  gaft  \eims  )>fl  geia  ne  skylder,  Ls.  22', 
'  you  often  gave  victory  to  those  to  whom  you  should  not  have 
given  it';  ef  ek  %^i  \eims  gefa  rU  skyldak,  Ls.  23';  hrolde 
hotvetna  yais  til  hags  skylde.  Am.  91  * ;  fS  vfilte  mik  es  vesa 
skylde  allra  eijia  einn  fulltrue,  Br.  2 ' ;  Gunnare  gatk  at  unna  . . . 
sem  Brynhildr  sfylde,  Od.  19*;  hon  mon  f>er  unna  sem  ek 
s/yldak,  Sg.  57';  maga  hefr  |)a  >lnna  mist  .  .  .  sem  ft]  sizt 
solder,  Am.  77';  sem  |>0  sizt  skylder,  Am.  80';  sva  skylde 
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hverr  9])roin  verja . . .  at  sfir  ne  strlddet,  Hm.  8  * ;  sl^U  usually 
occurs  ia  such  generalizing  statementa  of  propriety.  However, 
in  this  instance  the  immediate  reference  of  the  verb  to  the  act 
mentioned  in  the  context  has  perhaps  effected  its  tense,  nio 
r9stom  es  ^o  skylder  ne^r  vesa,  H.  Hv.  i6';  s^tom  vit  Viilundr 
saman  I  holme,  £va  skylde,  Vkv.  43',  'It  should  never  have 
happened'.  Sijmons  brackets  the  line.  The  syntax  of  it  ia 
certainly  peculiar. 

I  add  to  this  list  two  sentences,  one  containing  the  present 
optative  of  mega  and  one  of  mono,  both  in  dependent  clauses : 
kann  maifx  mj^t  )>ess  vit>ar  es  vinnask  mege,  H^v.  60*;  mart 
cs  mJ9k  gllklekt  at  mvnem  skammieer.  Am.  36*. 

b)  vilja  like  ikolo  lends  itself  readily  to  the  peculiar  modal 
modifications  of  the  optative  (d*.  volo,  veltm,  vellem).  The 
present  tense  is  frequently  used  in  a  polite  or  subdued  statement 
of  the  speaker's  wish:  viljai  )>at  lita,  Am.  54';  'I  would  fain 
see  it',     eiga  vilj'ak  heldr.  AIv.  7*;  ek  m'^a  vita,  Fj.  7;  9;  it; 

»3;  15;  t?;  19;  ";  23;  25;  27;  29;  31;  33;  35;  37;  39;  41; 

(in  a  relative  clause)  Skm.  3*:  ek  viljak  ykr  hugfulla  tva  und 
hvera  setja,  Hym.  9'.  In  the  following  nine  examplea,  R  reads 
in/e£:  vi^'oit  ...vita, Skm. 39*;  Vm. 3';  6';  AIv. 8*;  vt'^a^spyrja, 
Hrbl.  24;  viljak  eigi  . . .  ganga,  Gfr.  II.  28';  viljak  . . .  hafa, 
Alv.  7';  anau|i  ^la  ek  vilja  aldrege,  Skm.  34;  Hrist  ok  Mist 
viljak  at  mer  horn  here,  Grm.  36'.  The  next  two  are  found  in 
dependent  general  clauses:  na  skolo  ganga  )£rs  goll  viU,  Sg. 
48';  mane  monk  |)ik  hugga,  .  .  .  silfre  snshvito,  sem  )>□  sjolf 
viler,  Am,  66'.  I  find  two  verbs  in  the  preterite:  vildak  eige 
velom  beita  j^fra  brQpe,  Grp.  40*;  fyrr  vildak  at  Frekasteine 
hrafna  setJa  .  .  .  H.  H.  I.  46';  '  I  would  sooner  sate  the  ravens 
on  your  corpse'.  If  the  next  is  in  the  optative,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  list:  ^sgak  sl^an, — ne  sofa  vildak,— Oyt.  II  45'. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Old-Icelandic  is  almost  destitute  of  an 
independent  potential  optative  in  the  present.  It  may  be  that 
the  examples  of  sl^le  just  listed  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  class  as  those  of  vilja,  but  rather  as  future  volitives;  in 
other  words,  when  '  hann  skal  hafa '  became  an  equivalent  of 
'ha/e  hann',  the  skal  was  levelled  into  the  form  of  the  latter: 
'hann  skyle  hafa'.  A  reading  of  Hovamol  is  helpful  in  this 
matter. 

Of  vilja  there  are  examples  in  the  first  person  singular  only, 
and  even  these  are  frequently  exchanged  for  viL  Delbriick 
(p.  204)  compares  Gothic  wiljaw. 
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This  disappearance  of  a  potential  optative  in  the  iodependeat 
sentences  of  the  present  may  help  to  account  for  the  lack  of 
present  optative  apodoses  in  conditional  sentences  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  either  part  of  a  regular  conditional  period ; 
while  nema  regularly  takes  a  present  as  does  ef  at  times  in 
'  mixed '  conditions. 

In  the  preterite,  I  find  the  potential  optative  in  independent 
sentences  more  widely  extended,  e.  g.  in  vildak,  skylda-er-e  ; 
mattem ;  mSllep ;  munda-er-e ;  vara-er'C ;  knatlem ;  lita-er ; 
also  in  a  few  semidependent  relative  clauses.  They  refer  to  the 
present  as  well  as  to  the  past  timesphere.  In  fact,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  having  grown  out  of  potential  apodoses  of  con- 
ditions, and  must  not  be  treated  as  free-born  and  independent 
citizens  of  the  world  of  sentences. 

IV.  Usages  of  the  Optative  Derived  from  One  or 

Composed  of  More  Than  One  of  the 

Preceding  Constrdctions. 

t.  Conditions  with  ef. 

Delbriick  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion :  Im  gerroanischen 
dient  fiir  die  drei  angegebenen  falle  (Jaisachlichkeit,  mcgliehkeit, 
irrea/iiiU)  der  indicaitv,  der  optativ  des  praesens,  der  o^laliv  des 
praeteritums  (p.  257).     In  Old-Icelandic  the  usage  is  as  follows : 

i)  The  indicative  is  used  in  '  fact '  conditions.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  examples  of  the  normal  type,  as :  sorg  etr  hjarta 
ef  |>0  segja  ne  naer:  H§v.  120,  'Sorrow  eats  the  heart  if  you 
cannot  confide  your  thoughts  to  another '.  ^Ironar  skaltu  kunna 
ef  pa  vill  .  .  .,  Sd.  7'.  The  if-clause  usually  follows  as  in  the 
examples  given.  Of  course  there  are  all  the  mixed-conditions 
one  finds  in  every  language.  These  can  be  omitted  here,  as 
Gering's  list  is  complete  and  excellently  arranged. 

2)  The  Edda  can  hardly  be  said  to  betray  a  clear  type  in  the 
use  of  the  present  optative  in  '  possible '  conditions.  There  are 
but  two  such  conditions  and  both  are  of  the  same  kind.  They 
follow  an  imperative  and  are  uttered  in  an  ironical  tone :  nalgask 
fa  raik  ef  fQ  meger,  'Now  come  if  you  can*!  Grm.  53*;  vega 
pG  gakk  ef  fH  vreipr  seer, '  If  you  really  are  so  angry ',  Ls.  15'. 

If  one  may  draw  conclusions  from  this  meagre  evidence,  it 
seems  that  in  affirmative  conditions  the  present  optative  has 
become  highly  specialized  to  be  used  only  in  the  peculiar  phrase 
and  tone  found  in  those  two  examples.     In  the  negative  condition 
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("  exception  ")  with  nema  the  present  optative  is  so  freely  used 
(28  examples)  that  its  absence  with  the  affirmative  seems  re- 
markable. The  Edda  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect,  for 
the  later  prose  shows  the  same  habit,  Nygaard,  1.  p.  138-40. 
The  lost  ground  seems  partly  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
preterite  optative,  which  regularly  appears  in  unreal  conditions, 
but  also  occurs  at  times  in  conditions  obviously  in  the  region  of 
possibility.  CC  '  horskr  \0Ue  m€r,  ef  hafa  kynne  astra)>  miket 
ypvar  systra, '  If  he  would  take  your  kind  counsel  1  should  deem 
bim  wise',  Fm.  35;  cf.  Hm.  21*;  H.  H.  11.  33';  Fm.  33';  and 
the  examples  under  conclusions  in  the  potential  optative. 

3)  The  preterite  optative  is  regularly  used  in  both  clauses  of 
'unreal '  conditions  (see  the  list  under  conclusions  in  pot.  opt.). 

a)  '  present  contrariety  to  fact ' :  ssmre  viere  syster  ykkor  . . . 
ef  henne  gUfe  go|>ra  r&)>a,  '  Your  sister  would  fare  better  if  you 
gave  her  good  advice',  5g.  60*. 

b)  '  past  contrariety  to  fact ' :  lenge  liggja  l«er  ffl  fann  enn 
aldoa  J9ton  ef  )>a  sver|>s  n$  nyter, '  You  would  have  let  the  old 
giant  rest  longer  had  you  not  used  my  sword ',  Fm.  27 '.  See 
also  the  above  cited  examples  of  the  preterite  used  in  conditions 
that  are  not  strictly  '  unreal '. 

The  preterite  optative  is  sometimes  called  for  to  express  a 
future  or  possible  condition  shifted  into  the  past  by  means  of  a 
preterite  main  verb,  bet  |>a  fer)>  Gunnarr,  ef  H^ne  vilde. 
Am.  7  'i  a  subsequent  narration  of  Gunnar's  words :  '  I  will  go 
if  Hogne  will '.    Cf.  Sf.  15 ;  Am.  7 '. 

2.  Condiiiens  with  nema  {^  nisi). 

Cf.  '  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest  exc^t 
God  be  with  him',  John,  3,  2. 

i)  The  indicative  does  not  occur.  (The  indicative  example 
given  by  Delbruck  p.  265,  does  not  apply).  Some  of  the  ex- 
amples with  the  present  optative  are  similar  to  some  negative 
conditions  with  the  indicative.  However  the  n^ma-clause  prob- 
ably was  not  felt  as  an  ordinary  negative  condition;  it  is  not  far 
from  concessive  and  other  clauses  of  a  voHtive  shading. 

2)  The  present  oplative  is  regularly  used.  A  negative  is 
usually  found  in  the  main  clause  and  the  main  clause  usually 
precedes  the  M^ma-clause.    enge  |>at  veil  at  hann  etke  kann  nema 

>  N^E'ird  I,  p.  141,  interprets  theie  as  conditioni  '  som  ndiieei  •om  et 
tiimde,  den  talende  aUne  tSnker  lig  eller  antager',  to  which  DelbrQck 
CTidentlj  agrees :  *  etwii  lein  gedachtei ',  p.  36a. 
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hann  maU  'i1  mart,  'No  one  knows  that  he  is  a  fool  unless  be 
talks  too  much',  Hov.  27*;  at  fa  nc  kemr  nema  Ja  enn  snotrare 
s6r,  'You  will  not  go  out  unless  you  prove  to  he  the  cleverer' 
Vm  7*.  There  are  28  examples  of  this  regular  type.  See 
Gering,  sub.  voc.  cit. 

3)  Probably  the  preterite  optative  did  not  form  a  recognized 
type.  There  are  seven  examples,  but  all  of  them  seem  to  be 
effected  by  some  kind  of  '  tempusverschiebung '.  Kva)>at  mann 
ramman  . . .  nema  kalk  dr)'/; ,  Hym.  ag*,  aswellasLs.  9';  Sg.  37*; 
and  Od.  15',  contain  preterite  futures  in  oratio  obliqua  expressed 
or  implied;  while  Hrbl.  96,  H,  H.  11.  32',  represent  the  condition 
as  purely  imaginary.  Fm.  30*  seems  to  be  the  only  instance 
of  an  '  unreal '  condition  with  nevta :  r£|>e  sa  enn  fr^ne  ormr  nema 
])fl  fry)>er  mfir  hvats  hugar. 

3.  The  comparalive  clause  with  'sem'.  It  is  usual  to  treat  the 
jfffl-clauses  with  the  conditional  periods,  although  the  volitive 
can  present  better  claims  upon  it.    I  have  followed  tradition  here. 

i)  svd...sem.  &)  present  tense.  Cf.  'The  air  breathes  upon 
us  here  . . .  as't  were  perfumed  by  a  fen '.  Tempest.  sv&  skalt 
lata  sem  life  bat«r,  'you  shall  be  as  happy  as  if  both  were  alive ', 
G)>r.  II.  29*;  sva's  fri|ir  kvenna  . . .  sem  ake  jo  obryddom  . .  . 
e^  I  byr  o|>om  beite  . . .  e|>a  skyle  haltr  henda  hrein,  Hov.  89; 
b)  preterite.  s&  hann  Ijos  mikit  sva  sem  eldr  brynni,  Sd.  2 ; 
Bva  vas  Sigvor|>r  .  .  .  sem  vare  gelrlaukr,  or  grase  vaxean. 
G|>r.  I.  17';  G|>r.  11.  2*;  sv&  vas  Svanhildr,  sem  vare  samleitr 
solar  geisie,  Ghv.  15*;  sva  haf]>e  Helge  hr^dda  g^rva  fiandr 
sma  . . .  sem  fyr  ulfe  rynne  geitr,  H.  H.  II.  36  * ;  sva  vas  at  heyra, 
es  saman  kvomo  , . . ,  sem  bjorg  vit>  brim  brotna  munde,  H.  H. 
I.  29*;  sva  vas  a  visat  sem  under  vare  bane,  Am.  12*;  vikr  hfir 
sva  til  sem  )«ir  drapi  hann  ati,  Br.  20.  pr.  2. 

2)  sem.  a)  present  tense,  sitr  ok  snoper,  lletr  sem  solgenn 
si  Hnv.  33*,  'He  will  sit  and  snuffle  as  if  he  were  starving';  fa 
mont  hvlla  . . .  bja.  meyjo  sem  mot>er  si,  Grp.  43';  1>eyge  es  sem 
|>a  )>rja  ba  go)>  eiger,  HrbL  to;  bleypr  ute  . . .  sem  me)>  hnfrom 
Hei|>run  fare,  Hdl.  47*;  48'.  b)  preterite,  brynjan  var  f^st 
sem  hon  vteri  holdgroin,  Sd.  7;  'The  brynja  was  immovable 
as  if  it  bad  grown  to  the  soil';  fylg)>ak  .  .  .  sem  vit  breprom 
virem,  Od.  10*;  var  sem  hann  ri^i\  myrkva,  F.  H.  2';  sv^fom 
. . .  sem  brojier  minn  . . .  vSre  Hlr.  12';  hraut  .  .  .  sem  bjpm 
hyle,  Hm.  26';  Ifizt  I>er  alt  t>ykkja  sem  etke  vare,  Am.  90'; 
(munek)  hyggja  &  ^rf  hverja  sem  vit  boll  vSrem  Am.  97*; 
voro  . . .  sem  \ogtf0re,  Hdl.  24*. 
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The  following  seems  to  contain  a  simple  comparison  with  an 
existing  object.  Sem  here  means  as,  not  as  if:  na'mk  sva  lltel 
sem  lauf  see  opt  1  j^lstrom,  G)>r.  I,  18'.  In  all  other  sentences 
of  this  kind  the  indicative  is  used,  except  in  a  very  few,  where 
the  so-called  potential  force  prevails:  Am.  66*;  viler,  skylder, 
Am.  77';  dyg^.  Am.  48*;  myrtdak,  H.  H.  II.  46';  Fm.  36'. 

This  type  exists  in  all  the  German  dialects.  Cf.  Goth.,  swe ; 
Ags.  swi ;  O.  H.  G„  sama  so;  O.  Sw.,  sum,  etc  Cf.  also  Gk. 
MB  (J ;  Lat.  quasi.  The  tone  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of 
the  '  unreal '  condition,  which  fact  will  account  for  its  eagerness 
to  consort  with  the  preterite  optative  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
must  have  come  into  existence  with  the  present  optative  in  a 
kind  of  command  to  the  imagination.  However,  so  far  does  it 
honor  its  former  associations  as  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
present,  while,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  regular  conditions 
have  almost  entirely  deserted  that  tense  by  the  time  of  the 
Eddas.  There  are  9  examples  in  the  present,  15  in  the  preterite, 
most  of  which  follow  a  main  verb  in  the  preterite. 

4.  Comparalive  clauses  after  an,  en. 

Qi.  O.  £.  That  was  him  levere  than  hys  fader  were.  Rich,  of 
Gl.  Delbriick  gives  the  following  rule  for  Germanic,  Beitrage, 
p.  291 :  Im  vergleickungssalze  steht  der  opiativ.  Das  ist  der  fall, 
wenn  der  inhalt  des  satzes  nicht  der  sphare  der  iats'dchlichkeit, 
sondern  der  der  vorslellung  zugewiesen  wird.  Der  bauptsatz  ist 
dabei  in  der  grossen  mehrzahl  der  falle /i75i'A'i'.  The  examples 
are  peculiar  in  the  Edda,  so  that  any  general  rule  is  liable  to  be 
misleading.    The  facts  are  as  follows : 

i)  The  indicative  examples  are  rare,  but  occur  after  the 
affirmative  as  well  as  after  the  negative. 

2)  Negatived  principal  clauses  are  rare. 

3)*  The  present  tense  is  invariably  found,  and  in  the  field  of 
the  present,  sentences  can  usually  be  adjudged  to  the  sphere  of 
talsdcklichkeit  or  vorslellung  at  the  whim  of  the  judge.  The 
examples  are  as  follows  (I  otaitfyrran  for  the  present):  askr 
Yggdrasels  dryger  erfil>e  meira  an  menn  vile, '  h  suffers  more 
than  men  wot  of,  Grm.  35';  betra  es  obeI>et  an  si  ofblotet, 
Hov.  145*, 'better  is  no  praying  than  (is)  too  much  offering'; 
alt  es  Mra  an  si  brig|K>m  at  vesa, '  anything  is  better  than  (is) 
fickleness',  H9V.  123*;  s<itt  mono)*  it  Gu|)rQn  snemr  an  hygger, 
Sg.  53',  'G.  may  be  appeased  sooner  than  you  expect'.  There 
are  twenty-two  instances  (five  of  which  are  somewhat  doubtful) 
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like  these  of  the  ofiiatwe  after  a  main  clause  in  the  a^rmaiive. 
They  are  as  follows :  betre-an-«,  Hov.yo';  71';  123";  145';  145'; 
Akv.  7*;  Fm.  38';  29';  30';  Sd.  26';  31';  Skra.  13';  H.  H.  I. 
47';  verre  . . .  a.n-vile;  Sd.  24*;  verre  . . .  aa-siier  (ind.7),  Hym. 
30*;  0|>raaa^(i/<!|i(ind.?),  R)>.  49';  meira  an  . . .  vite,GTm.  35'; 
fleira  an  kygge,  Grm.  34' ;  garr  an  spyrjak,  Grp.  8 ' ;  snemr  an 
hygger  (iod.?)  Sg.  53';  an  viler  (corrupt  textj,  Gpr.  II,  9'; 
heldr  an . . .  stene,  Akv.  29';  verr  an  varer  (ind,7),  H^v,  39*. 
In  all  of  the  above  the  interpretation  of  Delbriick  is  possible, 
though  in  many  cases  the  speaker  is  obviously  dealing  with 
matters  of  fact,  be  the  momentary  point  of  view  what  it  may. 
Cf.  Grp.8';  Grm.  34';  Sg. 53'.  56lM^of  Akv.  29', is  apparently 
a  volitive. 

After  a  negative  Delbriick  quotes  but  two  optative  examples 
from  the  Edda,  and  decides  that  there  are  not  enough  for  the 
recognition  of  the  type  (p.  293).  Perhaps  Jhe  cases  deserve 
better  treatment,  especially  as  only  three  indicatives  occur  after 
negatives,  and  they  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The 
optatives  after  negatives  are :  vegnest  verra  vegra  hann ...  an  si 
ofdrykkja  ols, '  There  is  no  worse  burden  for  the  way&rer  than 
(is)  a  load  of  ale',  Hov.  11*;  monat  mstre  ma)>r  a  mold  koma 
...  an  SigorI>r  ^kke,  Grp.  53*;  byr|«  betre  berrat  mapr  an  se 
manvit,  Hov.  to*;  11*;  sofep  eige  lengr  ...  an  sva  ljo|i  eitt 
kve^ak,  Grt.  7  *. 

The  indicative  is  not  often  found,  but  does  occur  afier  the 
affirmative  as  well  as  after  the  negative,  especially  in  the  preterite, 
where  one  obviously  deals  largely  with  matters  of  fact. 

The  indicative  after  a  negative  main  clause:  gaf  hann  f>eini 
eigi  lengri  hvlld  en  meftan  gaukrinn  fagfi,  Grt.  23  (note  the 
tense).  Helgi  matti  eigi  for|iaz  annanveg  gn  idk  k1x)>i  amboltar, 
H.  H.  II,  I,  pr.  2  (note  the  tense).  0ng  es  sott  verre  ...  an 
sir  0ngo  at  una,  HoV,  94*.  The  indicative  after  an  affirmative 
main  clause:  a)>ra  felde  ...  an  haia  vilde,  Fm.  43*  (note  the 
tense.  So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  vilde  may  of  course  be 
an  oputive),  'She  felled  others  tfaan  Odin  wished  to  have'. 
fder  sea  na  fram  of  lengra  an  Of^nn  mon  ulfe  m^ta  (pregnant, ~ 
tta«/i7/),  Hdl.  45*. 

Delbriick's  rule,  therefore,  holds  good  for  the  Edda  with  the 
following  reservations : 

ist)  The  optative  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  aversion 
to  a  negative  main  clause.     Delbruck  shows  that  it  ought  to 
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(p.  300)  and  that  it  does  in  general  in  Germanic.  Probably  fixed 
phrases  like  betre  an  si,  which  in  fact  makes  up  a  majority  of 
the  optatives  in  both  cases,  obliterated  such  distinctions.  Such 
stereotyped  phrases  often  show  as  little  regard  for  logical  as  for 
historical  obligations. 

and)  The  instances  of  the  indicative  are  too  few  and  too 
dissimilar  to  support  any  theory,  to  form  a  type,  or  to  authorize 
any  statement  except  one  to  the  effect  that  the  indicative  occurs 
(and  that  for  obvious  reasons)  in  the  examples  of  the  preterite. 

5.  Comparative  temporal  clauses  with  Spr  and  fyrran. 

i)  Cf.  'This  night  be/ore  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall  deny  me 
thrice '.  Math.  26, 34.  I  shall  treat  S^r  first.  Delbriick's  rule  is  as 
follows:  (Der  optativ)  wird  angewendet  wenn  der  sprechende 
den  eintritt  der  satzhandlung  als  moglich,  wabrscheinlicb,  aller 
voraussicht  nach  bevorstehend  bezeichnet  oder  dem  subject  die- 
selbe  stimmung  zuschreibt.    (Beitrage,  p.  295.) 

This  rule  holds  in  part,  but  it  must  not  be  pressed  into  service 
in  every  case.  Just  as  in  Latin  a  similar  rule  applied  to  Cicero's 
clauses  but  broke  down  later,  so  that  the  subjunctive  appeared 
in  narration  of  actual  events,  so  here  the  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  partly  obliterated.  In  his  translations  of  examples 
Delbriick  seems  too  eager  for  consistent  support  of  his  rule. 
gratr  is  of  course  present  in  H.  H.  II.  44  (griicr  grimmom 
torom  a|ir  sofa  ganger).  His  translation  is :  "  du  vdrst  (taglich) 
bittere  tranen  weinen  ehe  du  schlafen  gehst".  I  fail  to  find  that 
meaning  in  the  passage.  Helgi's  ghost  is  explaining  to  Sigrun 
why  the  corpse  is  so  cold  and  damp.  He  says  it  is  because: 
'you  weep  cruel  tears  before  you  go  to  sleep^these  tears  fall 
upon  my  corpse'.  Delbriick's  rule  hardly  applies  if  this  is 
the  meanit^.  Again,  at  Sifjar  verr  Hfx  sofa  genge  yxn  tv&,  Hym. 
15,  is  explained  thus:  "Inerster  person  wurde  es  heissen :  'ich 
esse  ehe  ich  in  aussicht  nebme  schlafen  zu  gehen',  iibertragen 
in  die  dritte  'ehe  er  schlafen  gienge'".  This  implies  a  shifting 
that  does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
sentence,  a|>r  is  purely  narrative  in  (his  passage.  This  is  a 
straightforward  narration  of  some  of  Thor's  remarkable  feats: 
'He  ate  two  oxen  before  he  went  to  bed'.  I  add  some  others 
that  are  most  easily  read  as  purely  narrative.  )>etta  var  a|ir  Atli 
fari,  H.  Hv.  4,  pr.  i;  a)>r  hann  drykki,  kvaddi  hann  asuna, 
Ls.  10,  pr.  i;  a|>r  vare  jor^  of  skopo|>  )•&  vas  B.  borinn,  Vm.  29. 
Before  giving  the  examples  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few 
observations. 
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1.  The  WfT  and  fyrr  an  construction  is  obviously  to  be  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  other  comparative  clauses  as 
Delbrtlck  does.  I  would  only  add  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
the  dpr  and  fyrr  an  clauses  contain  a  survival  of  a  future 
(prospective)  subjunctive  in  Germanic  and  that  the  other  com- 
parative clauses  take  the  same  mood  by  analogy. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  main  clause  is  as  important  here  as  under 
the  comparative  clauses.  There  are  23  optatives  after  an 
affirmative,  and  only  3  after  a  negative.  (See  the  lists.  DelbrUck 
gives  none  after  negatives).  There  are  5  indicatives  after  an 
affirmative,  but  12  after  a  negative.  (This  omits  doubtful  cases.) 
Delbruck  explains  very  clearly  the  bearing  of  the  negative  upon 
such  clauses,  p.  300. 

3.  The  tense  is  also  of  importance.  Most  of  the  indicatives  are 
in  past  narration,  though  many  of  the  optatives  are  also  in  the 
preterite.  I  classify  according  to  the  nature  of  the  main  clause 
and  by  tense.    The  indicatives  may  be  found  in  Gering. 

i)  With  the  leading  verb  in  the  affirmative,  a  present  tense, 
gatter  allar,  &)>r  gange  fram,  umb  sko^ask  skyle,  Hov.  i',  'One 
should  look  at  all  exits  before  one  walks  forward',  ^rinde  min 
viljak  ^11  vita  a|>r  ek  rt^a  hef^n,  Skm.  39*;  'I  want  to  know  my 
answer  before  I  ride  away';  Q>a  skalt)  gefa  svlnom  so|i  &|>r  sofa 
ganger,  H.  H.  II.  38';  laug  skal  gsrva  |>eims  li)>ner  'o  .  .  .  at>r 
I  kisto  fare,  Sd.  34';  skaltu  . . .  bera  ...  at  selja  a)>r  hon  som 
telesk  vapn  ...  at  Jea,  Fj,  30';  seg|>n  mfir  Jiat  apr  J>D  verier 
s^|)le  af  mar  ok  )>a  silger  fete  framarr  (probably),  Skm.  41,  skalk 
fyr  vestan  .  . .  afr  Salgofner  sigrt>jo|i  veke,  H.  H.  II,  48*;  grietr 
, . .  at>r  sofa  ganger,  ib.  44*;  eina  doltor  berr  Alfro|>oll  a])r  henne 
FenrKt  fare,  Vm.  47'.  I  add  one  instance  q{* fyrr  an.  fyrr  vilk 
kyssa  konung  an  . . .  kasler  H.  H.  II.  43. 

Preterite  tense,  at  tva  Siljar  verr  a|>r  sofa  genge,  Hym.  15', 
'He  ate  two  before  he  went  to  sleep';  ai>r  hann  drykki  kvaddi 
hann,  Ls.  10,  pr,  i ;  apr  veere  \at^  o(  sk^po))  fa  vas  B.  borenn, 
Vm.  29;  35;  hvat  mjelte  Openn  apr  a  bal  (^Ba\6t') siige}  Vm.  54'; 
[letta  var  apr  Atli  /asri,  H.  Hv.  4,  pr.  i ;  lenge  huger  deitdosk  afr 
of  fragak,  Gpr.  II,  6';  sjau  hundrop  manna  1  sal  gengo  apr 
kvxn  .  .  .  leke,  Gpr.  Ill,  7;  mat  et  efsta  ...  apr  hann  sjylte, 
Od.  14';  hon  hefr  priggja  . . .  boret . . .  apry/fr,  Akv.46';  soosk 
til  s!pan  apr  i  sundr  kyr/e,  Am.  33 ' ;  g^ddak  golle  .  .  .  apr  hana 

'  The  re»  are  indicatives :  Fm.  44.  pr.  7,  ind  F.  H.  i ',  kfter  negatives ;  and 
H.  H.  II.  14*.  after  an  affirmative ;  all  these  are  in  the  preterite. 
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gafak,  Ghv.  i6';  a|>r  safer  ^rji*,  hristo  teina,  Hym.  i';  sumer 
. . .  deildo  ...  at"  l^ir  ^n^Ue  •  ■  •  l^gJ3<  Br.  4';  |iik  kvazk  . . . 
hitta  vilja  aVf  •  -  •  ondo  tynde  (probable),  H.  Hv.  37';  a)>r  U/H 
kvtefinu,  molu  )iaer,  Grt.  25. 

3)  With  the  leading  verb  in  the  negative  (present  tense):  mona 
hondom  hvllfi  vel  gefa  af'  iuUroalet  Frot>a  }y^e,  Grt.  17^ 
(preterite):  vasa  kyrrseta  ipr  Kaae /ei/e,  Grt.  14*;  g0r)iot  far 
festa  a)>r  peir  fra  Ayr/e,  Am.  34*;  (probably  indicative)  h£t 
hviregre  hv]l(>  n€  ynfe,  a|>r  hann  Aayrye  hljom  ambatta,  Grt.  2*. 
Note  that  these  are  all  from  late  poems,  vna  once  takes  the 
oputive  in  the  sense  of  a)>r:  (vilk)  vita  ef  meine  mor)>ror  kono 
uruf  af  mele  eon  mein  kome  'if  they  may  prevent  her  death 
before  some  hindrance  comes,  Sg.  43'. 

6.  Indirect  Discourse,    i)  After  segja  at,  er  sagl  at,  s£gn  at. 

The  optative  with  this  expression  usually  throws  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty  over  the  reality  of  the  reported  statement.  Thus 
it  betrays  the  fact  that  a  report  is  false:  hoo  aag)>i  Atla  at  hon 
hefyi  set  pjolrek  ok  Gu)>ranu  bsepi  saman  Gfr.  Ill,  2.  (The 
scandal  was  soon  disproved);  so  also  sviife\  and  ver^eskf  G)>r. 
Ill,  2'.  In  Am.  78*.  the  speaker  confesses  by  means  of  the  opta- 
tive that  she  had  told  a  falsehood :  sag)>ak  at  kalfs  vmre, '  (falsely) 
said  it  was  calf's  flesh'.  Cf.  segia  at  eige  vel  eipom  ^rytn'fer, 
'she  will  (falsely)  say  that',  Grp.  47'.  Sometimes  statements 
poorly  vouched  for  are  put  in  the  optative  in  contrast  to  generally 
conceded  statements  which  are  put  in  the  indicative :  sutnir  segja 
sva  at  peir  draepi  hann  inni  ...  en  yiy'^erskir  menn  segja  sva 
a/  |)eir  draepi  hann  iiti  ...  ok  svi  segir  i  Gufriinarkvipu  . . .  at 
. . .  syner  Ae/yi  ripit  ...  en  pxT  segja  ali,ir  einnig  at  f>eir 
SVIKU  hann.  Br.  30,  epilog,  'some  say  that  they  slew  him  (opt.) 
.  .  .  and  others  say  that  (opt.)  etc.,  . . .  but  a//  are  agreed  in 
saying  that  (indie)'.  In  the  following,  some  marvel  is  reported 
in  which  the  speaker  reveals  his  disbelief  by  using  the  optative 
mood:  Helgi  ok  Svava  er  sagt  at  van'  endrborin,  H.  Hv.  43, 
(repeated  after  kattai  at  H.  H.  II.  50,  pr.  3.);  fM  er  sogn  manna 
at  Gupriin  A</)ti  etit  af  Fafnis  hjarta,  Br.,  end.  Vkv.  23'  contains  a 
command  to  tell  a  falsehood:  sege]ia  meyjom  at  it  mik  fynde)>,  H. 
Hv.  34'  reports  what  was  once  believed  but  is  no  longer:  Sagper 
at  He)>enn  vSre  g6(B  verpr,  'you  said  so  then,  (but  not  now)'. 
In  Grm.  33,  a  small  boy  hesitatingly  accuses  hia  father  the  king: 
Agnarr  .  .  .  sagfi  at  konungr  gerfi  ilia  at  hann  let  pina  hann. 
Hrbl.  g  practically  quotes  an  optative  after  hyggja:  |>at  seger  )>ii 
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nu  .  .  .  at  nun  mof«r  dau)>  si.  The  reason  for  the  mood  of  the 
next  two  is  not  so  evident:  )>at  er  aagl  at  ]ia  kvapi  )>eir  ljc)|>, 
Grt  24;  seg  pat !  aptan  ...  at  J^  Yl&ngar  austan  komner,  H.  H. 
I.  35.  One  fragment  is  too  short  to  justify  a  decision:  H£r  segir 
at  hann  komi  eigi  heill  ut,  F.  M.  I. 

The  indicative  with  segja  reports  facts  and  statements  that 
purport  to  be  true,  or  the  accuracy  of  which  the  speaker  does  not 
at  the  time  care  to  question.  The  examples— there  are  about 
as  many  as  under  the  optative — are  given  in  Gering,  893.  They 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Cf.  also  Delbriick's  clear  discussion, 
p.  231. 

mxla  takes  the  optative  in  three  cases.  It  happens  that  tn  all 
three,  the  preterite  of  skoh  or  morttf  is  used  as  preterite  future 
In  reporting  former  promises.  (For  Sf.  22,  see  under  the  volitive.) 
vit  mleltom  ...  at  ()>ii)  tnynder  min  mu^gr  viija  hair  dr  heljo, 
Ghv,  20';  nuelt  haf)iak  )>at:  myndega  ...  ukunnan  anne  verja, 
H.  Hv.  43*;  es  hinig  mieltak,  at  hvtvetna  hjalpa  skyldak,  'what 
I  promised:  that  I  would  help',  Od.  9*. 

2)  In  general,  the  distinction  pointed  out  with  reference  to  the 
mood  following  segja  holds  true  after  all  verbs  sentiendi  et 
dedarandi.  Thus  hyggja  (=to  think)  is  never  followed  by  the 
indicative,  while  vUa  (=  to  know)  is  almost  always  so.  hyggia, 
with  present  tense  in  both  clauses:  daut>  hykk  at  |iln  mo^r  se, 
Hrbl.  8,  cf.  9, '  I  think  that  your  mother  is  dead ' ;  hykk  at  jiQ  IJQger, 
Hrbl.  125,  'I  think  thou  liest';  hykk  at  eigem,  H.  H.  I.  18'; 
hykk  at  f>itt  see,  H.  Hv.  so';  hykk  at  ha/e,  Hov.  109';  hykk  at 
a  skyle,  Grm.  34*;  hykk  at  si,  Grm.  54';  hykk  at  ek  verjia 
muna,  Gg.  5';  hykk  at  hon  viie,  Ls.  21';  29';  hykk  at  myne, 
Ls-  31';  hykk  at  si,  Fm.  13';  hykk  at  myne,  Fm.  22';  hykk  at 
si,  Fj.  44';  hykk  at  ilU  gele,  Vm.  10';  hykk  at  feig  seer,  Sg. 
31 ' ;  hykk  ek  at  pa  ^fa  myner,  Hrbl.  1 20  R. 

The  three  following  are  in  the  preterite,  although  in  dependence 
upon  the  present  tense  of  kyggja :  hykk  at  hon  vorno)>  fype, 
Akv.  8',  'I  think  she  gave  us  warning  thereby';  bykk  at  Aiie 
HIedls  gy|>ja,  Hdl.  13*;  hykk  at  Aiie  HreJmrok  Fjosner,  Rp.  12'. 

In  three  examples  both  verbs  are  in  the  preterite :  hann  hug|>i 
at  fuUsieikt  vari  hjartat,  Fm.  31,  pr.  2,  'he  deemed  the  heart 
(of  Fafnir)  thoroughly  roasled ' ;  bugfal^ ...  at  (orn)  vSre  hamr 
Atla,  Am.  18';  hugjw  hann  at  hef)>e  (hrlng)  Hl§(>ves  dotter  . . . 
vSre  hon  aptr  komenn,Vkv.  12. 
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The  preterite  future,  when  expressed  by  the  optative,  employs 
mynda.  There  is  only  one  example:  hitt  ek  hug^a  at  ek  hafa 
mynda  ge])  heonar  alt  ok  gaman,  Hov.  98.' 

With  hyggfa  the  accusative  +  infinitive  construction  divides 
honors  with  the  oputive.  The  examples  may  be  found  in 
Gering. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  both  constructions  is  found  chiefly 
in  Atlamol  in  the  narration  of  dreams,  hyggja  introduces  the 
narration  with  ace.  +  inf.>  or  prt.  ppl.,  while  the  details  are 
added  in  the  optative,  usually  without  connecting  particle.  The 
occurrences  are  as  follows:  bloijo  hugfak  ))lna  brinna  I  elde, 
hfyte  hor  loge  has  mm  I  g^gnom.  Am.  15,  '  I  thought  the 
covering  was  burning  (acc+inf),  high  flames  broke  through 
(prt.  opt.)  my  house';  bJ9rn  hugpak  ion  komenn,  bryte  upp 
stokka,  hrisle  sv£  hramma  at  vfir  hriedd  yri^em;  munne  oss 
m^rg  he/pe  svat  maliem  etke,  Am.  16;  orn  hugfiak  inn  fljuga 
.  .  .  dreif^e  oss  oil  blope.  Am.  18;  gorvan  hug^ak  t^r  galga, 
genger  at  hanga,  Sie  )iik  otmax,yr^ak  ))ik  kvikvan ;  ger^sk  r0k 
ragna.  Am.  31;  o  hug|>ak  inn  rinna  at  endlongo  huse,  )>yte 
af  }jdste,  yeysUsk  of  bekke,  bryte  ffitr  ykra  br0>ra  her  tveggja, 
g»r\ei  vatn  vxgja,  Am.  24;  konor  hug))ak  dauf^r  koma  I  n^tt 
hingat,  vart  vart  bunar,  vilde  )>ik  kjosa,  by\e  t>er  bra)>lega.  Am. 
25.  Most  of  the  dream  of  G|)r.  II,  is  rdated  by  means  of  the 
ace.  +  inf.  construction,  but  the  optative  occurs  once.  Hug|>ak 
mer  af  hende  hvetpa  losna  . . .  gylle  ba)>er,  G|)r.  II,  43';  so  also 
Brynhildr's  dream:  Hug^omk,  Gunnarr,  grimt  I  svefne:  svalt 
alt  I  sal,  aitak  sfcing  kalda,  en  ^u,  gramr,  ri^r  glaums  andvane, 
Br.  16 ". 

3)  vita  usually  takes  the  indicative  (9  times),  even  in  circum- 
stances under  which  segja  might  have  an  optative,  e.  g.  after 
a  negative.  However  the  certainty  implied  in  the  word  associates 
it  easily  with  the  mood  of  fact.  The  examples  of  the  optative 
are:  hvatvisser  I'll  a/ vfirj^^m  (quoting  another's  words  in  a  tone 
of  incredulity),  H.  H.  II.  10*,  and  an  instance  of  the  preterite 
future  with  munde,  H.  Hv.  35*.  (Ls.  14',  and  Fm.  7'  are  both 
in  conditions.) 

4)  All  the  other  occurrences  of  the  optative  of  indirect  discourse 
follow,  grouped  according  to  tense. 

Present  tense.  Ef  pii  fat  lygr  at  her  si  mogr,  'If  you  lie  in 
saying  that  any  son  is  here ',  Fj,  45 ;  oil  of  r0k  fira  v^romk 
(=  varer  mik)  at  viter,  Alv.  passim.    )iess  geia  menn  at  )>ar  iafi 
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verit  Loki  F.  M.  5";  ek  Vxasgei . . .  o/ykr  ii^vega,  Skm.  34*; 
eJt>a  ^^//u  .  .  .  vinna  at  .  .  .  ne  bru^  mlnne  at  bana  ver^, 
Vkv.35*;  ]iess  vHnter  mik  at  )>er  r»;)Wf  ogn  ...  vesa,  Hym.  18'; 
eromk  if  a  \v\  at  aftr  komak,  H.  Hv.  33';  fvl  at  ^t  heita, 
at  hly|>ege  myne  (?),  Hm.  23 '. 

Preterite  tense,  gat  fyr  Gu|iruno  at  vare  grimmr  Atla,  Am. 
83*;  fat  var  enn  mesti  hegomi  at  Geirr^fr  viEri  eigi  malgofr, 
Grm.  25;  pat  var  trua  I  forneskju  at  meon  v^ri  eadrbornlr, 
H.  H.  II.  50,  pr.  f>at  var  trua  !  forneskju  at  or)>  feigs  manns  matH 
tnikit,  Fm.  t.  pr.  3;  giettesk  |>ess  at  vare  graod  svefna.  Am.  30; 
syndesk  at  vare  goU,  Vkv.  si*,  ef  t>u  ]>at  mant  at  pu  plan  mog 
ba\er  koma,  Gg.  I ' ;  kvamtat  af  pinge  es  vfir  pat  frxgem,  at  pa 
sok  S0tter  ne  stek^er  apra.  Am.  95' ;  mer  fyrmundo  miner  br^pr 
at  attak  ver  ollom  fremra,  Gpr.  II.  3'. 

5)  The  preterite  future  ia  expressed  by  munda  and  infinitive : 
svarar  at  hann  mundi  ft  lip  Helga,  H.  Hv.  11,  pr.  i ;  hatpak  pat 
Ktlat  at  myndak  aldrege  unna  vaningja,  Skm.  38' ;  bon  visse  pat 
at  vegenn  munde  Sigdinnar  sunr,  H.  Hv.,  35'.  The  preterite 
future  is  found  in  implied  indirect  discourse  in :  Hogne  pvi  blllte 
es  hinn  of  ri^e,  '  Hogne  (said  he)  was  satisfied  with  whatever 
Gunnar  would  decide ',  Am.  7  *. 

6)  In  the  foDowing  the  quotation  is  felt  as  implied  in  bedja 
(some  would  class  these  under  'attraction'):  pannbapsllta  svefna 
minom  es  hverge  lands  hnepask  kynne, '  Odin  bid  him  break  my 
sleep  who  never  felt  fear ',  Htr.  9  * ;  bap  hann  fly tja  gopa  eina,  ok 
pas  ek  gerva  kunna,  Hrbl.  18. 

The  genera]  rule  for  the  use  of  the  optative  was  laid  down 
under  segja  and  this  rule  will  work  roughly  for  all  verbs  sentiendi 
et  dedarandi.  It  is  not  alt-sufficient  however.  Some  of  the  words 
have  formed  habits  of  their  own  that  are  due  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  their  most  usual  associations.  So  vita  has  kept  com* 
pany  with  statements  of  fact  in  the  indicative  till  It  neglects  to 
bestow  an  optative  upon  instances  [ike:  kitke  Yia.nnveit . .  .at  hann 
esa  vamma  vanr,  Hov.  33 ' ;  enge  pat  veit  at  hann  etke  kann, '  no 
man  knows  that  he  knows  naught,'  Hov.  37';  I^ggja,  though  it 
often  contains  a  great  degree  ol  certainty,  never  takes  the  indica- 
tive. Perhaps  it  once  expressed  hope  and  intention  as  its  cognates 
do  in  most  of  the  dialects  and  at  that  time  formed  its  habit  of 
taking  the  optative.  Such  is  its  meaning  and  construction  in: 
hitt  ek  hugpa  at  ek  hafa  mynda  gep  hennan  alt  ok  gaman,  'I 
hoped  that  I  should  have ',  Hov.  98  *. 
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Such  forces  as  the  friendship  of  words  in  stereotyped  phrases, 
the  pleasure  that  lies  id  certain  collocations  of  sound,  the  mutual 
attraction  of  analogous  constructions,  and  all  ihe  rest  of  them,  must 
very  often  be  successful  in  their  attack  upon  the  rules  and  distinc- 
tions unconsciously  laid  down  by  folk-logic.  To  consider  any 
one  power  as  wholly  responsible  for  all  the  facts  of  a  con- 
struction like  that  of  indirect  discourse  is  unscientific.  This 
statement  will  have  to  serve  in  lieu  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
construction,  since  (he  data  furnished  by  the  Edda  are  unfor- 
tunately too  meagre  for  such  work. 

7)  Indirect  questions.  Classified  according  to  tense  and  leading 
verb. 

The  present  tense,  hitt  viljak  vita  kve  Vaf)>ru)>nes  salakynne 
si  Vm.  3  *, '  I  wish  to  know  where  V.'s  house  is ' ;  hitt  viljak  fyrst 
vUa  tf  (lu  fropr  sir,  Vm.  6';  vita  ef  meine  morffnr  kono, 
Sg,43';  Mtf«^A/a^y«-,Od.  4';  vill  v'vAvita  hval sir, Grp.  26;  vita 
(ar  tf/*vilja  mune,  Fj.  43*;  ^xfregna  hveim  enn  frofe  si  ofrei^, 
afe,  Skm.i';  2';  skal  _/rffM/a  ^afarr fleira  wV^.Vm.  9';  spyrja 
hverr  bSl  mapr  si,  Grp.  3';  segyu  mfir  pat . . .  kvdrt  si  manna, 
Fj.  21';  -kvdrt  si  matar,  23';  si  vSpna,  25*;  si  msta,  29*; 
se  manna,  41*;  cf.,  in  the  same  series,  £0»ir,Fj.  37,  which  is  in  the 
indicative:  se^^  .  . .  Averr ji^tna elzlr  . .  .jvfe.Vm.  2S*;segfu 
>at  . . .  .Avi'^a  viter,  Vm,  42 '. 

TAe  preterite  tense,  of  fat  rPfO  rlker  tlvar  kv\  vtere  Baldre 
baUer  draumar, '  The  gods  discussed  why  Balder  bad  bad  dreams ', 
Vgtm.  I*;  rSfhvaiy^xvare,  Am. 21';  fa /ra Grimhildr  .  . .  kuar 
varak  komen,  Gfr.  II.  17';  fra  . , .  ef  vitde  helm  . . .  fara, 
H.  H.  I.  17 ' ;  fr\go  ef  vilde  . . .  kaupa,  Akv.  21 ' ;  fritle  Atle 
kvert  famer  vcire  sveinar.  Am.  74 ' ;  gmttosk  hverr  hef^e  blaudet. 
Vsp.  25*;  skyttfafi  hvdrl  vJIri,  Fm.  31  pr,';  spurdo  ef  hann 
vire  . . .  komenn  efa  hef^,  H^.  108';  spurdu  ef  eigi  leiddiz 
Gri.  30;  at  spyrja  hverr  vilde,  Gfr.  II.  18";  bon  frette  at  fvi, 
kverrUta.  vilde  C^r.W.  19';  hann  visse  fat  vilgegnrlahval  honom 
v^e  vinna  s^mst,  Sg.  13'.  Skylde  does  service  as  a  prelerite- 
futureoptativeiof  fat  gaitosk iverr  skylde  dveiga  dtott  of  skepja, 
Vsp.  9',  'Tried  to  decide  who  should  destroy  the  giant  brood'; 
fritto  hval  skylde,  Am.  72 ',  '  Asked  what  they  should  do ' ;  kvdrt, 
skyldak  vega,  Sg.  38*;  leitafi  Reginn  rafa  ...  kvernig  hann 
sitf/i/t  heimta,  Rm.  11.  pr.  4;  gerva  often  serves  as  an  auxiliary 
verb,  as  English  do.  In  that  sense  it  plays  the  part  of  a  preierile- 
future  in:  beif  hann  sinnar  . . .  kvanar  ef  h^nom  of  koma  g0rfe. 
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Vkv.  7  *.  The  following  is  also  a  past-future,  being  apparently 
a  question  of  deliberation  in  a  dependent  clatise :  of>atre^  nicer 
tlvar  bve  Hlorri^  haoiar  of  sitte  prk.  13'. 

The  rule  given  for  the  moods  of  indirect  discourse  applies 
to  indirect  questions.  The  caution  there  called  for  is  even  more 
necessary  here,  as  distinctions  are  harder  to  draw.  Thus  after 
vita  we  find  32  indicatives  to  7  optatives,  aAer  spyrja  2 :  4,  while 
aXter/regna  axi^/rilia  only  optatives  (8).  If  one  takes  the  connec- 
tives, the  results  are  similar.  The  ratio  of  indicatives  to 
optatives  with  Avar  is  17:  i;with  ftvirr,T.  3;  with  ^o/,  16:  6; 
with^^,  16:   3;  with  Av^rr,  10:7. 

8.  Cau$alclatueswUkyiiial,a/yviai,/yryvial,  The  indicative 
seems  to  be  the  regular  mood.  It  ia  found  five  times  in  sentences 
like :  Sigur^r  du1)ii  nafns  sins  /yrer  t>vi  at  fai  var  tma  ^ira 
1  forneskju,  '  He  concealed  his  name  because  it  was  their 
belief  Fm.  i.  The  optative  occurs  twice  in  giving  a  rejected 
reason :  htxra  )>u  af  f>vl . . .  at  fir  gO|>s  vite, '  You  do  not  laugh, 
because  this  brings  you  advantage.'  Sg.  31';  hnekat  af  )>v]  til 
hjalpar  f&i  at  vlerer  ^3  veif,  '  I  did  not  help  you  because  you 
ever  deserved  it',  Od.  9'.  The  optative  occurs  twice  in  quoting 
a  reason  that  is  given  as  the  cause  for  reproof.  The  clause  is 
halfway  between  a  substantive  of  indirect  discourse  and  an 
adverb  of  cause:  ^vl  bra  nier  Gu)irfln . . .  atSigver)^  svsfak  3  arme, 
'  Gu)>riin  reproached  me  because  I  slept  in  S.'s  arms ',  Hlr.  13* ; 
t>vl  bregjir  pii  nii  mCr  Fafner  at  til  fjarre  seak,  Fm.  8 '.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  at  the  time  of  the  Edda  no  definite  type 
of  the  optative  would  be  recognized  as  causal,  aside  from 
examples  of  indirect  discourse.  Delbrilck  says  for  Germanic : 
"dass  im  urgermanischen  ein  fester  typus  fur  die  causalsatze 
nicht  vorhanden  war,  ausser  vielleicht  bei  fragendem  hauplsatz  ". 
p.  247.  The  facts  furnished  by  the  Eddas  do  not  contribute  to 
the  confirmation  or  denial  of  that  exception. 

9.  Consecutive  clauses  with  ai,  suit. 

The  indicative  is  found  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  especially 
when  the  result  is  viewed  simply  as  a  fact.  See  Gering  under 
at,  p.  75,  and  sva,  1003.  Again  Delbriick  lays  down  the  ever- 
recurring  distinction  between  '  tat  Each  lichkeit '  and  'vorslellung  '. 
Something  more  definite  ought  to  be  attainable.  At  present  I 
can  only  give  the  data  and  point  out  that  the  examples  of  the 
optative  fall  into  two  general  groups. 
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i)  Not  only  is  it  imposaible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  final 
and  consecutive  clauses,  but  many  of  the  latter  kind  are  steeped 
in  the  feeling  of  purpose.  As  there  is  a  budding  result  in 
intention,  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  intention  in  the  full  bloom 
of  result.  That  statement  is  at  least  accurate  enough  to  describe 
the  processes  of  the  folk-logic  that  creates  syntax.  At  any  rate, 
be  the  logic  what  it  may,  the  ruts  and  grooves  along  which  jog 
the  fixed  phrases  of  purpose  and  result  are  very  often  the  same. 
It  is  not  strange  then  to  find  in  some  languages  the  mood  of  pur- 
pose in  the  clause  of  result :  cf.  '  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that 
he  die  shall  be  surely  put  to  death'.  Ex.  21,  13.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  main  clause  is  itself  an  expression 
of  will  and  thereby  30  loaded  with  intention  that  the  result  clause 
assumes  part  of  the  burden.  The  first  group  then  consists  of 
result  clauses  whose  mood  is  probably  due  to  the  volitive  tone, 
and  this  usually  comes  from  an  imperative  or  expression  of  will, 
desire,  obligation  and  the  like,  in  the  main  clause. 

2)  The  second  group,  particularly  with  negative  antecedents, 
readily  associates  itself  with  the  potenHal  optative.  This  is  true 
of  the  relative  as  well  as  of  the  adverbial  consecutive  clauses: 
eiat  szid  mapr  hor  at  fik  af  heste  (ake,  Vkv.  39',  evidently  means 
'  There  is  no  man  so  tall  that  he  can  take  you ',  cf.  si/r  eige  her 
snornS  dotter  jfif  Gupruno  ^^^bnosser,  'There  are  here  neither 
daughter  nor  daughter-in-law  who  could  give  her  pleasure', 
Ghv.  19*.  Of  the  older  languages  Latin  is  the  only  one  that  has 
this  construction  more  fully  developed.  There  the  connection 
with  the  potential,  and  the  '  would '  potentials  in  particular, 
seems  even  more  evident.  In  Old-Norse  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  present  tense  of  the  potential  is  exceedingly  rare.  Per- 
haps it  was  once  in  use  as  in  the  older  languages,  and  at  that 
sUge  it  may  have  revealed  a  closer  connection  with  the  consecu- 
tive clauses  than  can  now  be  found  in  the  Eddas. 

I)  The  following  result  clauses  make  up  the  first  mentioned 
group.  They  usually  depend  closely  upon  expressions  of  will : 
vesaltu  svd  er  at  ein  farer,  '  be  not  so  foolish  as  to  go  alone ', 
H.  H.  II.  50 ' ;  verpet  mafr  svd  tryggr  al  pesso  true, '  one  should 
not  be  so  simple  as  to  beheve  these ',  Hov.  88';  Segpuyaxsvdt 
J>ii  einoge  fete  ganger  framarr,  '  Tell  me  before  you  go  a  step' 
(so  that  you  do  not  go  a  step  first),  Ls.  1 ' ;  kOBte>  sva  at  klekkve, 
Am.  54';  sva  skylde  at  n£  slriddet,  Hm,  8*;  skallalu  svdt  lyke, 
Hov.  112';  Hon  sv3g0rer  at  ^u  gaer  eige,  Hov.  113. 
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2)  The  following  are  probably  more  closely  related  to  the 
poteatUl.  The  negative  appears  in  the  main  clause.  eseU  mafr 
svd  go}>r  at  galle  ntfylge,  ru  svd  illr  ai  eint^e  duge,  Hov.  132  "^ ; 
'  There  is  no  man  so  good  that  evil  does  not  touch  him,  nor  so 
bad  that  he  is  nothing  worth ' ;  J^gra  hann  svd  stint  a(  ek  sUff- 
vegak,  Hov.  150';  brinnrat  svd  breitt  (d  ek  honom  bjargtgak, 
Hov.  152*;  fankak  voAnnsva  matargo>an  ai  varet  )>igKJA  J^^t. 
e^a  sins  fear  svdge . . .  at  lei|i  si  laun  ^gan,  Hov.  40 * ;  \alke  at  |)fi 
ka/er  brSkr  ))Inar,  HrbL  12;  hvlrke  ^u  ^S.  for^r  fjsa  . . .  svdi 
F.  heyr^,  Hrbl.  80 ;  esal  svd  mafr  hor  at  >ik  af  hesle  take,  ne  9vd 
oflogr  at  ^k  ne)ian  skjdte,  Vkv.  39  * ;  engi  var  svd  sterkr  al  dregtt 
gati,  Grt.  18 ;  verpat  svd  rik  skop  at  Regenn  sfyU  . . .  bera, 
Fn>.  39';  hykkak  svd  mikla  vesa  al  ]hi  mCr  ni  seger,  Skm.  5' ; 
hykkak  okr  vesa  . ..  at  vit  mynetn  sjalfer  of  sakask,  Hm.  29*. 

The  following  differ  somewhat  from  the  above :  bjorn  hriste 
svd  hramma  al  v€r  hriedd  yr^em.  Am.  16*:  cf.  m^itetn.  Am. 
16'.  I  have  classed  these  under  indirect  discourse  (cf.  p,  25). 
pat  eitt  es  svd  matar  al  ]>eim  menn  of  ge/e  ok  kiat^e  inn 
n]e)ian  ^ir  eta,  Fj.  24  *,  is  practically  a  verbatim  quotation  of  an 
indirect  question  from  the  preceding  stanza,  sagpi  ^t  mark  3, 
at  engi  hundr  var  svd  olmr  al  A.  hann  mundi  hlaupa,  Grm.  24. 
Here  mundi  serves  as  a  preterite -future. 

The  indicative  except  in  the  two  above-mentioned  classes  is 
the  regular  mood  and  occurs  in  a  large  majority  of  the  consecutive 
clauses. 

10.  Relative  Clauses.  When  the  relative  clause  determines 
he  antecedent,  the  indicative  is  used  as  in  other  languages. 
>a  enn  storii])ge  jotonn  es  or  sietne  vas  hovo)>et  5,  '  saw  a  huge 
[iant  who  had  a  head  of  stone',  Hrbl.  34.  Generic  relative 
ilauses  are  also  in  the  indicative  in  the  Edda;  at  augabrag^ 
'er^r  sds  etke  kann, '  he  becomes  a  laughing-stock  who  knows 
lOthing',  Hov.  5 '.  In  the  affirmative  characterizing  clause  with 
ndefinite  antecedent  the  indicative  is  regular.  V^lundr  var  settr 
holm  einn  er  par  var  fyr  landt '  was  placed  on  an  island  that 
ras  near  the  land,'  Vkv.  18'. 

1)  The  optative  however  is  found  in  all  of  these  relative  clauses 
vhen  volition  and  desire  are  very  evident :  mar  geffii  m£r  fi 
•anns  mik  of  myrkvan  6ere  visan  vafrloga  ok  fai  svery  es  sjalft 
legesk,  •  give  me  the  horse  that  will  bear  me  and  the  sword  that 
rill  fight  of  itself,  Skm.  8;  baySifjarver  s&t  (era  hver,  'fanns, 
)llom  y^  ol  of  Aeiiak ',  "  asked  Thor  to  bring  him  a  cauldron 
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'  in  which  I  can  brew  ale  for  all ' ",  Hym.  3 ' ;  hvat  mon  snot . . . 
mxla  es  at  larna^  fylke  ver^}  Grp.  16*;  far^  na  \ars  ^ik 
haft  allan  gramer,  Hrbl.  145 ;  Jar^  nil  yarer  smyl  hafe  fik, 
Grm.  12;  ligg  I  fjorbrotom  ^ars  fik  Hel  hafe,  (almost  indepen- 
dent), Fm.  21 ';  letea  ma^r  hana  langrar  gongo  ^n  a^rborenn 
aldre  tm^, '  Let  her  go  whence  she  will  never  return ',  Sg.  45 '. 

2)  As  in  the  result  clauses  so  here  there  is  evidently  a  definite 
type  made  up  of  consecutive  clauses  that  follow  a  negative 
antecedent.  They  are  all  clauses  of  character,  after  indefinite 
antecedents:  viitr  es  >at  manna  es  knege  &  .  .  ,  arme  sofa, 
*  There  is  now  one  who  may  sleep  in  her  arms,'  Fj.  42  * ;  l£te/ 
enge  mann  e>ter  sitja  es  benlogom  bregma  kunne,  '  Let  no  man 
sit  idle  who  knows  how  to  use  the  flaming  sword',  H.  H.  I.  53*; 
msltera  ^u  }al males  mikmeirr  irege,  nfi  ^k  viljak  verr  of  nita, 
Vkv.  39  " ;  hon  ser  viase  etke  grand,  vamro  ^ts  vare  efa  vesa 
^ySt^>  ^E-  5  '■  "^^c  following  in  the  potential  optative  may  show 
how  that  could  have  found  a  path  to  such  as  the  above  quoted  : 
silr  eige  h€r  snor  nft  dotter  sBs  Gu>runo  g^fe  hnosser,  '  There 
are  here  neither  daughter-in-law  nor  daughter  who  could  give 
(or,  to  give)  her  pleasure',  Ghv.  19';  goll  vissak  etke  A 
Gnitahei^  ^is  vit  attema  annat  jafomiket,  '  I  knew  of  no  gold 
at  Gnitebeath  but  that  we  would  (prove  to)  have  an  equal 
amount,'  Akv.  6\ 

a.)  The  optative  is  also  found  in  a  few  adverbial  and  adjeciiva! 
clauses  that  restrict  or  define  the  class  of  the  antecedent :  hann 
var  hagastr  ma^r  sv£  at  menn  vile  i  fornum  sogum,  '  He  was  the 
most  skillful  man  so  far  as  men  know ',  Vkv.  15  (note  the  super- 
lative, and  svi  al)  ;  fa^r  vastattu  fenresulfa  ollom  ellre  svat  ek 
muna,  'so  far  as  I  remember',  H.  H.  L  42';  ranna  >eira  es  ek 
rept  vita  mTnsveitk  mesl  magar,  'of  houses  that  I  know  my  son's 
is  the  largest ',  Grm.  34';  far  vas  fremre  sas  fold  ryfe,  Rm.  26 ' ; 
kvamtat  af  ^inge  es  vfir  ^t  frxgem,  '  You  never  came  from  court 
of  which  we  beard  that  .  .  .',  (perhaps  this  belongs  with  the 
characterizing  clauses  with  negative  antecedents),  Am.  95 '. 

II.  "Atiractiff  modorum," 

Sometimes,  not  often,  when  a  clause  is  found  closely  attached 
to  another  clause  which  stands  in  the  optative  of  will,  wish, 
possibility  or  indirect  discourse,  its  verb  will  adopt  the  mood  of 
the  main  clause;  partly  because  it  assumes  the  tone  of  the  main 
verb,  partly  because,  being  attached  to  a  verb  that  stands  in  the 
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mood  of  Don-reality,  it  too  is  necessarily  felt  to  lie  in  the  field 
of  non-reality.' 

I.  In  dependence  upon  verbs  in  the  optative  of  will  and  wiah : 
ur)iar  lokor  halde  ^r  ollom  megom  ea  frii  fl  sinnom  sSr,  Gg.  7 '. 
The  state  implied  in  sir  becomes  hypothetical  through  the  lack 
of  certainty  implied  in  the  mood  of  halde.  If  the  main  clause  had 
been  indicative  the  subordinate  verb  would  not  have  shown  such 
nervousness.  In  the  next,  the  negative  increases  the  hypothet- 
ical tone.  Skr!t>ea  pat  skip  es  und  per  skrffe^  H.  H,  II.  30 ' ;  nnnea 
sil  marr  es  und  ))fir  rinne,  ib.  30';  bitea  fat  sverf  «  pu  breg\er, 
ib.  31';  skri^  necessarily  becomes  almost  a  concession  to  the 
imagination  when  the  same  act  is  prohibited  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Here  the  dependent  clause  is  hypothetical  since  it  shares  the 
attitude  of  a  verb  that  expresses  an  'unreal'  wish:  sea  pat  mfettak, 
at  Guprun  sfir  nfi  ynpet '  would  I  could  see  Guthrun  when  in  dis- 
tress'. Am.  54.  The  following  are  strictly  speaking  examples  of 
oratio  obliqua  extended  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  quoted  state- 
ment I  classify  them  here  only  because  they  will  probably  be 
looked  for  in  this  place :  ek  strengpak  heit  par  i  mot  at  giptaz  isngum 
peim  manni  er  brspaz  Itynni,  '  1  strongly  opposed  marrying  any 
man  who  could  fear ',  Sd.  4.  pr.  1 1 ;  haun  haf^i  pess  heit  strengt 
at  eiga  p&  konu  er  hann  vissi  vsensta,  H.  Hv.  5,  See  others  under 
implied  indirect  discourse.  A  few  are  similarly  involved  in  indi- 
rect questions,  segpu  . .  .  hvArt  s&  manna  nekkvat  fats  fnege  inn 
koma,  '  Tell  me  whether  there  is  any  man  who  may  enter,'  Fj. 
21';  so  ge/e,  klau^e,  ib.  23';  knege,  ib.  35',  41';  ka/e,  29'. 
Modal  aiiraciion,  therefore,  barely  appears  in  the  Edda,  for  these 
cases  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  large  number  of  similar 
sentences  that  have  kept  the  indicative.  To  the  theory  of  this 
construction  I  have  given  some  attention  elsewhere :  Aiiraciion  of 
Afood,  etc,  Chicago,  1904;  The  Influence  oj  ihe  Infiaiiive,  e\.c, 
A.  J.  P.,  XXV,  pp.  428-446. 

Tennby  Frank. 

'  Herein  this  conitmction  differs  from  a  similar  one  that  frequently  occurs 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  for  in  thote  Ungaagei  the  constmclion 
iRected  by  the  preience  of  a  feeling  of  "  non-realitj  ", 
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That  more  light  is  needed  on  the  use  of  «t  taurrot  without 
a  separate  verb  is  evident  from  the  number  of  passages  containing 
it  in  which  the  reading  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  MSS  vary 
or  not,  from  the  variety  of  renderings  even  for  one  and  the  same 
passage,  and  from  the  ccunmenls,  io  standard  editions  of  Thu- 
cydides,  upon  sentences  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
slightly  obscure.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  Thuc.  I.  15. 
3  :  oM'  aS  a&rol  awi  r^  loijt  KouAt  orpartiat  i-waumrro,  *ar'  oXXqXmv 
a  fiaXXor  Bt  iKaoTM  ol  aanryfintm  hrMfiavr.  Upon  this  we  read  in 
Classen- Steup,"niT'aXX^avi:  untereinanderd.  h.  ohneBeteiligung 
anderer;  it  SxaaTon  Th.  geht  auf  die  naheren  Umstaode  (Zeit, 
Ergebnis  u.  s.  w.)  jener  Kampfe  nicht  ein".  Bloom&eld  says, 
"  iciit'  JXAfXovt  one  with  another,  i.  e.  in  an  interchange  of  hostilities; 
Stt  iatoTM  stands  antithetically  to  xowat,  the  sense  being  singU' 
latim,  severally";  be  translates,  "but,  rather,  neighboring  sutes 
severally  pursued  each  other  with  hostilities".  Smith's  transtatlcMi 
is,  "each  petty  state  took  up  arms  octasitmally  in  its  own  defence 
^fainst  the  incroachments  of  its  neighbors".  Helmbold,  who  has 
made  a  special  study'  of  Sn  tKaarot  and  is  cited  with  approval 
in  Classen-Steup  (on  I.  3.  4),  remarks  on  the  present  passage, 
"  die  einen  so,  die  andem  so  d.  h.  die  einen  mit  dem,  die  andem 
mit  jenem  Erfolge  ".  We  see,  from  this  selection  of  comments 
and  translations,  that  vr  (morm  in  this  passage  is  taken  by  one  to 
mean  occasumalfy,  by  another  to  mean  severaUy,  by  another  to 
mean  with  different  results,  while  Steup  finds  time,  remit,  "  und 
so  weiter",  all  implied. 

Beforediscussingthe  interpretation  of  1. 15.  2  I  might  formulate 
a  rule  upon  the  use  of  vt  iKnn-ai,  which  would  run  as  follows :  Mt 
(xaiTTM  divides  the  runtn  io  which  it  refers  (generally  the  subject 
of  the  sentence)  into  parts  and  implies  that  the  different  parts 
act  in  different  ways,  at  differed  times,  or  in  different  places; 
or  otherwise  differently  if  the  point  of  difference  is  implied  by  the 
context,  I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  but  one  point  of  difference 
is  particularly  involved  at  one  time.     Difference  of  place,  for 

■  Obet  d.  tncceisiTc  EntstehuDg  d.  Thac.  GetchichUweikes,  11.  p.  31  ff. 
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example,  may  be  tlie  point  emphasized  without  impIicatioD  that 
the  difTcrent  members  acting  in  different  places  acted  at  the  same 
time;  but  if  difference  of  place  is  emphasized,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  time  is  different  or  not.  In  the  majority  of  cases  io 
Tbucydides  the  point  of  difference  is  perfectly  clear,  because 
a  definite  piece  of  information  is  furnished  about  one  or  two 
members  of  a  group,  and  then  the  other  members  of  the  group  are 
lumped  together  with  a  wi  (uvtm,  the  information  on  the  same 
fioint  being  withheld  for  them  because  it  is  not  known,  or  is 
unimportant.  For  example  take  I.  48.  4;  Kopi»6ioir  ii  tA  /Ur  ftt£i^ 
Ktpat  al  Mryapitn  t^tt  ftx"*  '"^  "'  ' Aitapaiamndtr,  narh  di  ri  fxiatiw  al 
SKXei  ^Ciifiaxei  ar  fKoirroi.  It  IS  perfectly  clear  that  at  Itaaroi  in  this 
case  refers  to  poiilion  in  line  of  battle;  cp.  III.  107.  4;  VIII. 
104.  3.  Difference  of  direction  is  clearly  indicated  in  V.  4.  3;  of 
time  by  «t  Uiimi  (see  below)  in  I.  98.  4;  of  manner  in  IV.  32.  2. 
With  the  last  example,  in  which  ^  iuumn  might  be  called  an 
adverb  of  manner,  I  should  group  cases  in  which  ■»  itaimn  might 
be  considered  to  be  essentially  the  object,  as  well  as  the  subject, 
of  a  transitive  verb,  or  a  cognate  accusative  wilh  an  intransitive 
or  passive  verb.  For  example,  in  nal  oXXm  r<  waptirm  iyiA^iutra 
/n-oiovn-o  itt  imiirToi  (I.  67.  4),  <*r  («i<rTM  is  essentially  both  subject 
and  object  of  /itoiovito,  the  meaning  being  others  made  different 
charges  each;  cp.VIl.  65.  i.  From  a  study  of  the  various  ex- 
amples I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  differences  of  time,  place, 
and  manner  (including  under  the  last  cases  in  which  in  tuaimt 
may  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the  verb)  may  be  implied 
by  Mt  (KQiTTot  without  the  context  bdng  so  clear  as  in  the  kind 
of  example  cited  above;  cause  and  resuU,  however,  must  be 
very  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  wide  meaning  that  may  be  contained  in  hi  iKaarot,  when 
one  or  two  members  of  a  group  are  first  referred  to,  is  to  be 
found  in  I.  107.  5;   113.  i ;  V.  57.  2.    The  first  of  these  three 

examples  runs  as  follows  :  tSo^^vir  ti  iw'  a£rW  nl  'aA)mi!(h  nariinul 
ml  'Kpytim*  ;fi'Xi«  nal  tm  ((XX«*  ^niiix"'  ^'  ixavrn.  There  can  be  DO 
doubt'  that  «c  tKaorot  here  means  various  numbers  each,  I  need 
(or  can)  not  say  how  many  each  of  the  other  allies.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  these  examples  in  which  or  (naorM  refers  to  a 
difference  in  numbers  with  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  who  is  the 
only  other  writer  before  Aristotle  that  uses  the  idiomatic  ininKrret. 

'Bahme.  iodeed.  saft  "iii  Itaerot  deatet  aaf  die  eilige  Mobi1niichnn[>". 
FDitliiiT'">c.wonldprob>bl7h«rc  written:  ulU^ft/^jto  ^ImufTM^MvoiTo. 
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In  Hdt.  111.  159*  13  V^  have  initi^  roun  wtfuiuna^  t0rtm  yamuMat 
it  BaffvkAra  aanonitat,  Zaat  i^  ttaarann  iatnaaitr.  If  this  sentence 
had  niD  "he  appointed  to  the  Medes  6ve  hundred,  to  the  Sacians 
three  hundred,  (o  the  others  various  numbers  each",  Thucydides 

would  have  written  ru*  If  SAait  in  Staarav,  and  not  feat  Sq  Uanmt. 

Mt  iKoareu  alone,  in  the  sentence  as  it  stands,  would  not  clearly 
refer  to  number.  Helmbold  (I.  c)  was  right,  for  the  general  run 
of  cases,  when  he  made  the  statement,  "angewandt  wird  diese 
Formel  von  Thuc.  an  solchen  Stellen,  wo  er  ein  Eingehen  anf 
gewisse  Eiuzelheiten  vermeideo  will,  entweder  weil  er  steals  gleich- 
^Itig  f%r  seine  Darstellung  nicht  geben  wQI,  oder  weil-er  sie  nicbt 
geben  kann  ".  But  he  goes  too  far,  and  there  are  times  when 
Classen's  singuli  deifueps  as  a  translation  for  mt  Sa^rat,  which 
Helmbold  particularly  attacks,  is  of  more  assblance  than  bis  own 
rule.  Sometimes  ■*  •■aimN  is  used  when  there  is  no  "avoidance 
of  going  into  certain  particulars".  In  these  cases  the  ficM  of 
difference  is  not  so  clearly  indicated  as  in  those  where  the  definite 
statement  concerning  one  or  two  members  of  a  group  is  made, 
and  here  there  is  most  variation  in  interpretation  and  most  doubt 
about  the  text.  These  cases  I  shall  now  discuss,  beginning  with 
the  passa^  in  I.  15.  2  cited  above. 

(t).  Thuc.  I.  15.  2:  t/iXf  aS  avro)  ati  r^  tvift  BOtr&r  mrpartimt 
/iroMivvro,  COT  oXXqXovt  it  fioXXor  Mf  iKamt  ol  asTvyvrnnt  iwAiiamr. 
The  root  of  the  difficulty  in  this  sentence  lies  in  the  use  of  ■«' 
aXXqXow  and  ut  (covtm  together.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
them  ?  The  line  of  aigument,  followed  by  some  editors  and 
translators,  would  seem  to  be  that,  since  ur'  AXfXw*  means  fy 
ihemsehes,  it  wotdi  can  not  here  mean  leparaiely,  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  other;  consequently  it  refers  to  a  difference  of 
time  or  result,  or  is  a  general  I  need  not  go  ittio  partiatlars.  But 
Mc  novTM  had  not  become  so  indefinite  as  this.  There  b  a  reason 
in  this  sentence  for  its  occurrence  side  by  side  with  ■«■'  AX^Xavr. 
The  two  phrases  would  not  generally  be  found  referring  to  the 
subject  of  the  same  sentence.  They  are  in  a  way  contradictory, 
because  ■*  iaunot  divides  the  subject  into  groups  which  are  placed 
in  contrast  with  one  another,  whereas  ur'  oXX^Xow  unites  in  one 
group  the  persons  to  whom  it  refers  in  contrast  to  other  persons. 
The  reason  why  both  phrases  can  be  used  io  the  present  passage 
is  that  the  subject  «l  iarvytinrtt  is  capable  both  of  division  and  of 
union;  one  pair  of  neighbors  can  be  contrasted  with  other  pairs 
by  lit  fMunet,  and  neighbors,  as  such,  can  be  united  in  contrast 
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to  distant  states  by  near'  oXX^^ou*.  The  sentence  meana  tkt  several 
states  warred  separately  with  their  own  neighbors.  *«  fcaoru  not 
infrequently  means  singly,  or  one  here,  one  there.  That  is  the 
meaning  here,  but  since  it  takes  two  to  make  neighbors,  as  well 
as  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  wc  might  here  translate  neighboring 
slates  warred  together,  two  here,  two  there.  In  this  chapter 
Thucydides  is  pointing  out  that  in  the  early  history  of  Greece 
there  were  no  great  wars,  involving  a  large  number  of  states.  A 
few  lines  above  our  sentence  we  read  wirrtt  (ol  nSktiim),  iaoi  mil 

iyiroyro,  irpit  iftipavt  Tois  O^rri'/ravt  innvrots.      It   is  Clear,  therefore, 

that  he  has  in  mind  small  wars  involving  only  two  neighboring 
states.  But  it  may  Le  objected  that  this  idea  is  sufficiently 
brought  out  by  ■«■'  dXX^Xoui  ol  aarvytiroini  inokiiiovv,  and  that  ar 
(itairriH  consequently  adds  to  this  some  at  one  time,  some  at  another. 
In  answer  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  iarvy^iTortt  nor 
KOT  qXXqXavi  implies  two  and  only  two.  It  is  it  (itairrot  alone  that 
implies  the  separation  into  pairs.  And  further,  the  question  of 
difference  of  time  is  not  implied  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
context.  The  Spartans  might  have  been  fighting  with  the  Mes- 
senians  at  the  same  time  as  the  Athenians  were  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  the  conditions  described  by  Thucydides  still  be  fulfilled. 
The  whole  point  is  that  of  small  separate  wars  between  two  states. 
(2),  Thuc.  1.  89.  2  :  ical  firri  rovre  oirnrXitii<rai>  i(  'EXXqirrrrfrrav  in 
ixairrol  xari  irdXfii  (subject  ol  'A^Miioi  col  ol  airi  'imiat  koI  'EXXq^rdirou 
(iinxaxoi)-  This  sentence  like  the  preceding,  contains  two  phrases, 
«r  itaoToi  and  icari  miXfic,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  d  istinguish. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two,  for  both 
of  them  divide  the  subject.  One  must  rather  ask  why  they  are 
both  necessary.  The  note  in  Classen-Steup  is  this,  "■«  (icacrroi 
deutet  darauf  hin,  dass  nicht  nur  der  Verband  der  Flotte  aufhorte 
(iiard  iroXdc),  sondern  auch  die  einzelnen  Kontingente  nicht  zu 
gleicher  Zeit  den  Hellespont  verliessen ".  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  the  time  element  into  the 
sentence  at  all.  The  work  of  the  expedition  has  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Sestos  and  the  allies  are  now  going  home.  It  is 
quite  as  improbable  that  the  several  contingents  sailed  away  at 
different  times  as  that  all  left  at  exactly  the  same  time.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  assume  any  further  reference  to  time  than  is  given 
us  by  lura  TouTo.  The  contingents  are  going  to  their  several  homes, 
and  the  difference  of  direction  is  expressed  by  at  »acm>i.  norA 
irAeit  is  necessary  because  the  subject  (ol  'AS^mum  mi  ol  airi  'Immoc 
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«a)  'EXXqinRliTau  Cufi^:vM),  as  it  Stands,  is  not  sufficiently  divided  to 
sug^gest  the  mimber  of  directions  the  fleet  took.  Helmbold  (I.  c.) 
thinks  that  unrA  irdXiu  is  a  gloss;  to  me  it  seems  more  essential 
to  clearness  than  ai  kqittd).  In  this  connection  I  might  cite  the 
example  in  III.  I07>  4  '.  iicti  9i  vaptaKTuaaro  iiuporjpoa,  S<rar  it  x*'?"*! 
^tlitoaOirtjt  /lir  ri  Stftdv  nfpor  tx"'  f^^  H<irin|ri<Pi'  m)  'A^ijnu'**  iXi'yv*  * 
r^    dS    Sk\o    Axaprapit    ate    (Katrret   Ttrayitdi'M   ^iriixov    Ka\    ApipAix*'*  ol 

wap6rrtt  inoyTurTai.  In  this  Sentence  one  feels  the  need  of  something 
to  divide  'AxapraM*  corresponding  to  nrA  irdXtir  in  1.  89.  The 
comment  in  Classen-Steup  is  "nach  ihren  Stammen  verteilt  und 
unter  ihren  eigenen  Fiihrera  ".  The  only  thing  in  the  context  to 
surest  the  kind  of  division  is  ol  ti  'Ataprint  nal  'AiuftAix^^  SXiyM — 
^yt/iSra  tou  varrit  (u/tfiaxuaio  alpovrrai  AtjiioiTBiinf  nrri  r««  v0«rVpcn> 
arpaTTrfmr  (§  2). 

(_$)•     Thuc,  I,  98.  4  •  Tfxgnj  Tt  auTt)  n6\it  £iiiiiiaxlt  ircph  ri  KaOtar^Kit 
fdotiXsA),  Jmira  ii  koi  t«*  3K\mr  iit  Jnzim;  [(un^i)].      The   MSS  vary 

between  indtmi  and  Uaimii.  All  have  (imfitt,  but  the  Schol.  ini 
KtHrou  iiovXASii  proves  to  some  scholars  that  ivrJffri  was  not 
originally  there,  while  others  are  not  convinced  of  this.  To  me 
the  remark  of  the  Scholiast  seems  entirely  without  point  if  he 
had  (vn'^i]  in  his  text;  but  on  other  grounds  also  I  prefer  to  omit 
(vMjSq.  In  the  first  clause  a  particular  case  is  mentioned,  and  by 
the  position  of  irfNun)  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  order  in  which  the 
allied  states  were  enslaved;  the  second  clause  continues  and  fhen 
eatk  of  ike  others  in  its  turn,  Ineed  not  go  into  particulars  about  the 
order.  <m  Ubittti  ivriffi)  seems  to  introduce  other  ideas  like  cause 
and  result,  which  do  not  carry  on  the  emphasized  point  of  order 
in  the  first  clause.  The  reference  to  it  itaimit  (vrj^irtr  in  111. 
90.  I  gives  no  support  to  (vrifiij  here.  On  the  contrary,  since  in 
III.  90  the  context  shows  that  in  Uainoit  ^imffamr  implies  result, 
the  passage  supports  the  argument  for  the  omission  of  ^vtifiti  in 
I.  98.  So,  in  IV.  4.  3,  ut  iKaaTA¥  rt  ^vnBaitm  OS  eack  fitted  has  a 
special  meaning  that  could  not  be  brought  out  by  it  ixairro^  alone. 
Consequently  the  passage  has  no  bearing  upon  I.  98. 

(4)-      Thuc.  II.    31.    3-   XP')<'f^^'>*  ^'  5^1"  XPf't"'^  nartciovt,   fcr 

oMpoaoAu  &t  itaaret  ipy/jro  (v.  I.  £p/ii]ra).  The  MSS  vary,  c  havmg 
mt,  6  omitting  it.  Some  editors  retain  aw,  others  change  it  to 
•It,  others  omit  it  and  change  iv  to  In.  I  find  no  difliculty  in  the 
reading  itt  tKaarot.  Arnold  translates  "  which  they  were  severally 
eager  to  listen  to  ",  and  comments,  "  Thuc.  adds  ■>»  itairrat  £py. 
because  different  persons  ran  to  listen  to  different  prophecies, 
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each  choosing^  those  which  encouraged  his  own  previous  opinions 
or  feelings  ".  Such  a  meaning  is  entirely  suited  to  the  context 
and  the  interpretation  is  certainly  legitimate.  oJ  'A^raiot  m  iaurrM 
rar  xpn"!^*  ifp™""  would  mean  differerU  groups  of  Aihenians 
gave  heed  io  different  oracles,  just  as  &X«  iyxXtliuita  /irwaurro  it 
(■aiTTw  (I.  67.  4)  means  differeni  ones  made  different  charges. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  translating  II.  31,  different  ones  of 
which  different  individuals  were  eager  to  lislen  to. 

(5)-  Thuc.  III.  74,  3  :  Kol  oJ  fuv  navaaiuroi  t^c  I^KV  *"  (KOTifKx 
rfovxiaaritt  rijy  voKia  if  ^vXaxg  ^<raf'  «al  q  KopirSia  vaSt  roC  t^inni 
KiKpaTi]KiTor  vntgiwrfytTo  m.  From  the  lack  of  comment  upon  this 
passage  it  would  seem  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in  it.  Jowett's 
translation  is  ioth  parties  now  left  off  fighting,  and  kept  watch  in 
their  own  positions  during  the  night.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  why  Thucydides  should  say  each  of  two  hostile  parties 
went  to  rest  in  different  places.  There  would  be  some  point  in 
saying  they  went  to  rest  each  in  the  positions  they  occupied  when 
the  fighting  ceased;  but  to  bring  out  that  idea  »c  iKirtpm  would 
need  a  verb  of  its  own.  It  is  in  no  way  helpful  to  make  in  iniTtpoi 
refer  to  difference  of  time,  or  to  take  it  with  either  of  the  other 
verbs  in  the  clause;  itartpin  without  it  would  give  the  idea  quite 
as  well.  Further,  el  /uV  is  not  without  its  difficulty,  and  ^i7vjya<rarr<r 
ir  <l>t,\aKB  fiaav  having  gone  to  rest  they  remained  on  guard  is  not 
put  quite  as  one  would  expect.  Spratt  seems  to  have  found  some 
difficulty  here,  for  he  says  that  iiwxai>ayt*s  equals  olih  uv^iratTft 
without  further  attempt  at  hostilities ;  but  this  idea  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed  in  vavaaiavM  TTft  liaxrit.  Reiske  also,  according  to  Poppo, 
"virgulam  ante  hoc  verb,  {^mxatrarru')  poni  vult".  One  might 
perhaps  say  though  they  had  quieted  down  they  remained  on  guard, 
but  this  hardly  helps  us  with  it  Uinpoi.  I  can  not  escape  the 
suspicion  that  the  passage  is  corrupt.  Poppo  and  Arnold  note  that 
C  has  tfaaxaoorrtt.  That  at  least  serves  to  indicate  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  felt  with  it  inaTtpct  in  early  times.  One  might  trans- 
late, with  this  reading,  and  they,  having  ceased  from  battle  each 
as  if  going  to  rest,  remained  on  guard.  Both  the  difficulty  in  it 
inanpot  and  in  iinvx^ti'vm  in  <^v\ai^  ^trav  would  thus  be  removed ; 
but  the  meaning  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Possibly  the  reading  was 
something  like  kcA  ei  fur  navad/unit  r^  l"'X1'  "^  it-artpai  ^aixoirttf,  el 
ti  r^v  ruKTd  iV  ^vXang  ftrar  and  some  having  ceosedfrom  battle  went 
to  rest  on  either  side,  some  remained  on  guard  during  the  night. 

(6).     Thuc.  VI.  17-  4  I   Kol  ot/K  (Ixii  ri*  Tolovrai'  jfuXov  aCrt  Xdyoti  fuf 
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ym^jS  dupooo'tfat  oCrf  ^r  rd  'pY<i  ■0>*ar  rp^Kotfoi*  ra;(u  &'  Sv  ui  fnaimM, 
fin  ■ufl'  4Aor4*  Xtyotfo,  trpoffxapoT**,  AXut  t«  icai  d  rravuifcwu'  difftretU 

parties  would  take  different  sides  according  as  anything  was  said 
to  please  them,  Bshme,  Kruger,  and  others  supply  r,^*  witb 
wpoiTx^poiti''  But  this  would  mean  they  would  Join  us  separately, 
or  group  by  group.  The  context  is  absolutely  against  such  a 
msAning.  Alcibiades  is  arguing  that  ao  expedition  against  Sicily 
is  no  such  great  undertaking  as  it  appears,  for,  while  the  cities 
are  populous,  the  inhabitants  are  mixed,  shifting,  unpatriofic,  and 
quarreling  among  themselves ;  consequently  they  will  not  present 
a  united  front,  but  some  can  easily  be  induced  to  join  the 
Athenians.  It  is  entirely  without  point  to  say  that  they  would 
come  over  to  the  Athenians  separately,  it  being  quite  immaterial 
whether  they  came  separately  or  not,  provided  they  came.  The 
whole  point  is  that  the  Sicilians  are  so  much  broken  up  into 
parties  that  they  are  sure  to  take  different  sides,  and  so  the 
Athenians  can  count  upon  some  joining  them  out  of  opposition 
to  the  others. 

(7).  ThuC  VII.  74.  2:  rait  hi  vavaX  wpowXriffarrtt  rit  nvf  tAv 
AA}mii'«>  awi  rnu  alyuAav  a^itkKmi'  Mvpti<ra¥  it  nrac  JXtyar,  &mtp 
iwm!fiiivai,  alniA  el  'hOn»alM,  rat  d'  S\Xat  icaS'  qiruji^iiir  ovitrbt  caXvorrot 
Mt  iidim]'  iroi  (KtrftrTifKuiar  aradqirafiiroi  in6iuCof  it  r^r  iniXii<  they  Made 

fast  to  the  rest  wherever  each  had  been  run  ashore.  This  passage 
requires  no  particular  comment,  though  Helmbold  (1.  c)  thinks 
that  Thucydides  must  have  written  «»  Uaanf  iroi  (Wtimmui.  It 
diflers  from  other  passages  in  the  addition  of  irn  («s(nr«njuiv  to 
■r  fcivTi)*.  This  addition  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  difference 
denoted  by  BT  KQim)*  isoneof//ti£e;  without  it  the  meaning  could 
be  "  they  made  fast  to  the  others  one  at  a  time  ".  For  further 
remarks  see  below. 

(8).  Thuc.  I.  3-  4:  ol  8'  pj!r  iat  (KQirrM  *EXXi|Hr  cari  vAxi  rt  SirM 
liXX^Xav  f  vvwira*  nai  (ifiwayrtt  vtrnpof  nXi^tUvrtr  tyith  irpi  rar  TjMtiiiAr  8t 
iir6i>tuiy  tai   dfififta*  dXX^Xar  iSpdot  3iipa(ar.      This   difficult  passage 

has  been  much  discussed.  The  translation  offered  in  Classen- 
Steup  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  interpretation ;  it  will 
serve,  at  least,  as  well  as  another  to  bring  out  the  points  in  dispute. 
It  runs,  "diejenigen  nun  also,  welche  der  Reihe  nach,  und  zwar 
zunSchst  immer  diejenigen,  welche  sich  einander  in  der  Sprache 
verstanden,  und  hernach  a)te  insgesamt,  den  Namen  Hellenen 
erhalten  haben  ".  In  the  Appendix  (p.  328)  Steup  raises  the 
following  objections  to  the  text:   (i).    It  is  inconceivable  that 
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{v/iirantr  should  be  used  in  a  phrase  explanatory  of  ■«  («iitt«. 
(3).  It  is  strange  that,  while  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  refers 
to  the  period  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  subject  should  describe 
the  spread  of  the  Greek  name,  which  according  to  Thucydides 
took  place  largely  in  later  times.  (3).  It  is  strange  that,  in  a 
recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  extension  of  the  Greek 
name,  the  common  language  should  be  mentioned  as  a  chief  cause 
of  growth,  though  this  had  not  been  referred  to  before.  (4).  If 
a  common  language  were  the  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  name, 
this  extension  would  not  take  place  kotb  iriXat,  since  the  political 
unit  was  not  coextensive  with  the  dialect  unit.  On  these  grounds 
Steup  is  inclined  to  reject  xari  voXnc — vvripov.  Few,  if  any,  will 
follow  him  in  this;  but  the  objections  are  at  least  strong  enough 
to  make  it  difficult  to  accept  any  interpreution  that  has  been 
offered.  The  attempt  to  escape  (cp.  Bohme)  the  apparent  conflict 
between  in  luaarai  and  vm-fpor  by  making  the  former  refer  not  to 
difference  of  time  but  to  difference  of  cause— /or  whatever  reason 
each  took  the  name — is  not  successful  because  uc  cEaoru  then  comes 
in  conflict  with  lum  oXA^Xov  (un'tirav,  and  Steup's  second,  third  and 
fourth  objections  still  remain.  Besides  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  uc  Watrmy  can  refer  to  cause  without  the  context 
clearly  indicating  cause,  since  none  of  the  examples  discussed 
above  would  admit  of  such  a  translation.  The  suggestion  of 
Dobree  to  take  m  Uaurm  with  nord  nSKw  t«,  in  spite  of  the  position 
of  n,  is  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  Steup's  first  objection, 
yet  does  not  touch  the  others,  I  cite  the  translation  of  Arnold 
because  it  brings  out  a  couple  of  points  upon  which  I  wish  to 
touch:  the  several  Hellenic  communities  {the  name  is  an  anachron- 
ism, but  /  mean")  those  who  both  in  their  separate  cities  were  at  first 
called  Hellenes,  from  speaking  a  common  Hellenic  language,  and 
afterwards  were  called  so  as  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  Passing 
over,  for  the  moment,  the  translation  of  «t  twrtm  simply  by 
several,  the  clumsiness  of  the  attempt  to  render  t< — nui  brings 
out  strongly  one  of  the  chief  difiiculties  in  all  interpretations 
hitherto  offered.  If  card  irdXni  and  ^iinrarrtt  vuTtpav  were  really 
contrasted  and  the  meaning  were  at  first  to  community  after 
community,  and  finally  to  all  collectively  we  should  not  have  r«^™l 

but  Kortl  fit  ircfXfit    (or  irptrruv  fiir  wxa^  inSXdc),  vanpa*  di  (v/ararrts. 

The  point  where  all  translations  have  erred  is  in  taking  itrrtpon 
with  (i)xiramt.  This  inevitably  suggests  the  idea  of  at  first  with 
jcorA  itikta,  and,  almost  as  inevitably,  makes  us  think  of  separate 
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times  in  connection  witb  wr  ttaimn.  As  a  matter  of  fact  vtrrtpaw 
belongs  witb  At^vm,  and  affects  the  whole  clause  and  not  ^iiaiarrts 
alone.    Thucydides  begins  this  chapter  with  the  statement  wpi  yip 

ra*  Tpuiwmw  oHUr  0iuv*nu  npSrtpor  Kotr^  ipyairafiiwii  Ij  'EXXdt'      Then  he 

tells  US  that  the  name  'BXXdr  did  not  in  Trojan  times  apply  to  the 
whole  country,  and  gives  a  lengthy  explanation  of  its  gradual 
extension.  In  our  sentence  he  resumes  with  At  any  rate  those 
who  were  later  called  Hellenes.  This  is  precisely  the  subject  the 
sentence  needs  (cp.  Steup's  second  objection),  for  he  wants  to 
speak  of  the  lack  of  common  aaion  on  the  part  of  a  people.who 
have  not  yet  a  common  name,  but  later  were  called  Hellenes.  The 
position  of  Sanpor  IS  just  what  it  should  be  for  the  meaning 
suggested.  By  taking  vm-tpcr  witb  At^trn  we  not  only  get  the 
subject  required,  but  are  also  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  nh — a,  and  can  seek   the  proper  meaning  of  kot^   irdXcii — 

£vfnra)T(t.  For  this  we  must  go  back  to  §  2:  'aXXijiac  it  ta\  Tar 
■oiAiH'  avroE  (V  13  4A^idt  lv)(yaiimt»,  xal  iirayoitimf  airraiit  «tr  iiifit\if 
it  rkt  AXat  vdXfir,  ■atf'  itaarmit  itir  Ijijf  rg  6fuX.if  fiaXXof  xoXfiirAii 
EUi)Mr,    oi    pirrat    iroXXoCI     yt    ](p6wini    iSvt/aTO     ini     Snatnf    iaitK^au 

"Homer",  he  continues,  "is  the  best  proof  of  this.  For,  though 
he  lived  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  he  nowhere  gives  (his  name  to 
the  whole  body  (of  Greeks),  nor  indeed  to  any  except  those  with 
Achilles  from  Pbthiotis,  who  in  fact  were  the  first  Hellenes,  but 
calls  tbem  in  bis  poem  Danaans  and  Argives  and  Achaeans.  He 
does  not  even  speak  of  barbarians,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  Hellenes  were  not  even  in  his  time  set  apart  under  one  name 
in  contrast  to  the  barbarians.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  various 
peoples  thai  were  later  called  Greeks,  and  the  name  (at  this  laier 
time)  was  applied  both  io  separate  communiiies  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  language  and  as  a  common  name  for  all,  did  nothing  in 
concert  before  the  Trojan  war".  It  will  be  seen  that  the  naff 
Hdvrovr  of  §  3  is  resumed  in  §  4  with  ^arh  ?<»(»,  (he  ivaua  with 
^ipaamt.  In  the  time  of  Hellen  and  his  descendants  there  is  a 
contrast  (^'» — pinto)  between  the  separate  communities  acquiring 
the  name,  and  the  whole  body;  in  the  later  time,  when  the  name 
bad  won  its  way  throughout  the  land,  both  separate  communities 
and  (n — Km)  the  nation  as  a  whole  were  called  Hellenes.  By  this 
interpretation  (assuming  still  that  «c  (naoroi  has  been  correctly 
translated)  not  only  the  first  and  second  objections  of  Steup  are 
removed,  but  also  the  third  and  fourth ;  for,  when  Thucydides 
says  the  name  is  now  applied  Io  separate  communities  on  the  basts 
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of  a  common  language,  he  is  not  giving  a  new  reason  for  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  name,  but  is  describing  the  condition 
that  had  been  reached  in  bis  own  time,  i.e.,  if  a  community  spoke 
a  Hellenic  dialect  it  was  called  Hellenic.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
Thucydides  would  not  be  likely  to  say  that  the  name  Hellenes 
was  applied  both  to  the  whole  nation  and  to  its  individual  parts, 
that  the  distinction,  in  short,  is  too  finely  drawn,  he  should 
remember  that  the  distinction  has  developed  itself  naturally  from 
the  argument  of  the  chapter,  and  that,  when  a  national  feeling 
is  just  developing,  the  application  of  the  national  name  to  one 
of  the  states,  in  place  of  its  old  individual  name,  is  a  matter 
of  slow  growth. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  and  discuss  the  question  whether 
in  the  translation  the  various  peoples  later  called  Hellenes  it  I'cairTM 
has  been  given  its  proper  meaning.  With  the  exception  of  Arnold 
and  Jowett,  who  render  w  faaimu  simply  by  the  several  tribes 
without  offering  any  defence  of  the  rendering,  all  the  authorities 
I  have  been  able  to  consult  take  «r  (nam-M  closely  with  K\t^imt 
and  make  it  refer  to  the  difference  of  time  in  taking  the  name,  or 
to  the  different  reasons.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  -were  given  the  name  Hellenes  at  different  times  is  in  itself  a 
perfectly  possible  rendering  of  the  Greek,  but  the  di£Sculty  of 
reconciling  £u/iiriKm  Zm-rpor  with  this  meaning  of  in  jKavrtu  has 
seemed  to  most  scholars  insurmountable.  This  difficulty  is  lessened 
if  vTTtpar  be  taken  with  EXqdi'mt  as  I  have  suggested ;  but  there  is 
not  much  point  in  saying  the  states  Hat  afterwards  were  given 
the  name  Hellenes  one  at  a  time  did  nothing  in  concert.  I  believe 
there  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  While  in  tnaa™ 
is  regularly  predicative  in  position,  in  such  long  attributive 
participial  phrases,  as  we  have  here,  predicative  words  frequently 
stand  between  the  article  and  participle.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
assume  that  iit  Uaaroi  may  be  predicative  here,  in  which  case  it 
belongs  with  hpa£a¥  rather  than  with  nXq^f'rrtt.  In  that  case  is  it 
correct  to  give  the  translation  the  several  races  later  called 
Hellenes  did  nothing  in  concert}  .  For  ol  (iitiiaxot  it  (icatmM 
itwiirXivvaK  it  is  not  correct  to  say  the  several  allies  sailed  away ; 
InaiTTM  alone  would  give  that  meaning,  is  IxamM  requires  the  sev- 
eral allies  sailed  away  separately ;  for,  as  has  been  emphasized, 
itii^aaroi  implies  that  the  different  members  of  the  subject  act 
differently,  or  separately.  As  it  happens,  however,  our  predicate 
in  the  present  sentence  is  did  nothing  in  concert,  which  is  but 
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another  way  of  saying  tuted  separately,  it  «Mffn»  and  eiiif  66p6M 
in  the  same  sentence  are  simply  a  bit  tautological.  The  usage 
may  be  justified  by  the  following  parallel  in  English.  We  can 
say  /Ae  several  stales  did  noiking  in  concert  but  not  each  slate  did 
nothing  in  concert  or  all  the  slates  did  nothing  in  concert.  The 
word  several  is  unnecessary  in  such  a  sentence,  but  the  desire  for 
the  comrast  between  several  and  in  concert  makes  it  a  common 
usage.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  assuming  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  Greek,  and  the  utilization  of  the  distinction  between  ■* 
katrTtn  and  haarat,  corresponding  to  ours  between  several  and 
each. 

Another  point  of  view  that  might  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
interpretation  suggested  is  the  following.  Our  various  examples 
have  shown  that  at  tKaaroi  generally  follows  a  definite  statement 
of  particulars  with  an  indefinite  reference  to  time,  place,  manner, 
number,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  means,  frequently,  I  need  not  say 
when,  how,  where,  or  how  many.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  in  the  proper  context  also  mean  /  need  not  say  who. 
Now  the  article  with  the  participle  is  an  indefinite  expression. 
ti'eXktirtt  lartpo*  *\^6iiTit  is  doubly  indefinite  because  it  might 
refer  under  certain  conditions  to  a  single  race  whose  earlier  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  who,  in  contrast  to  some  other,  were  later 
called  Hellenes ;  or  it  might  refer  to  a  number  of  difierent  races 
all  later  called  Hellenes.  In  the  latter  case  it  might  well  be 
followed  by  such  an  expression  as  I  need  not  say  who,  Ineed  not 
median  the  name  of  each  race  that  later  was  included  under  the 
general  name  Hellenes. 

Of  the  eight  sentences  that  have  been  particularly  discussed, 
two  (1.  98.  4 ;  VII.  74.  3}  contain  words  that  fix  the  reference  of 
*r  (WHTTBi  to  time  and  place;  in  four  (I.  3.  4;  15.  3;  89.  2;  VI. 
17.  4)  difference  oi  place  or  separate  action  (without  the  element 
of  time  being  particularly  involved)  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
context;  in  one  (11.  21.  3)  the  phrase  is  essentially  the  object  of 
the  verb  as  well  as  the  subject  (i.  e.  it  contains  both)  and  so 
implies  that  the  difierent  members  of  the  subject  did  different 
things;  in  one  passage  the  traditional  reading  has  been  called  in 
question ;  but,  if  correct,  difference  of  place  is  implied.  In  all 
other  passages  in  Thucydides  a  definite  statement  concerning 
one  or  two  members  of  the  subject  makes  Htx  point  of  difference 
for  j»  naiiToi  perfectly  clear.  In  Herodotus  there  are  only  three 
examples  of  lot  Maatot  without  a  verb.    In  VI.  31.  5  and  VI.  79.  7 
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the  meaning  is  clearly  one  at  a  time.  I  cite  the  third  (T.  114.  5) 
in  full  for  comparison  with  the  usage  of  Thucydides:  t  St  a^r** 
Sih-a^t  Toiit  Ilia  of(iat  eiuotafiitiy,  revt  St  iofiMpApovt  tlrai,  r^  id  lou  nra 
avT&r  i<fi6aXiiir  ffaaAtor  tiyai,  t^  bi  rai  rht   ayytklas  <t>fp*ir  iHiav  fipat, 

in  imiTT^  'pyo'  irpovrdimm.  Thucydides  wouW  probably  have 
wound  the  sentence  up  with  roit  i'  SkXott  at  /cacmitf,  the  number 
of  particular  examples  making  tpyor  unnecessary. 

In  dealing  with  it  inaarot  grammarians  and  commentators 
commonly  assert,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  verb  of  the 
principal  clause  is  to  be  supplied  with  it.  According  to  Kriiger, 
on  Thuc  I.  3.  4,  this  is  particularly  clear  from  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  is  in  an  oblique  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
origin  the  idiom  goes  back  to  forms  with  a  verb  expressed  in  the 
as  clause,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  as  a  guide  to  the 
meaning  in  a  particular  passage,  the  statement  is  wholly  valueless; 
in  fact  it  is  likely  to  mislead  rather  than  to  assist.  In  commenting 
upon  Thuc.  I.  113.  I  Helmbold  (1.  c)  makes  the  remark  that  it 
(jcotrroi  in  this  passage  "  zu  einem  distributivenlndefinitumynfni^ 
so  und  so  vie/ ersturn  ist";  and  yethemakes  the  restoration  of  the 
principal  verb  the  basis  of  his  treatment,  and  constantly  restores 
the  verb  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  meaning.  Now  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  phrase  has  reached  a  stereotyped  form  and  spread 
in  use  beyond  its  original  sphere,  when  the  meaning  is  one  that 
could  not  be  easily  seen  by  restoring  the  original  form.  If  we 
take  the  example  ntynJKona  itrUTot  »t  itaimvr  aicinTtin  (cp.  Hdt. 
VI,  79.  7),  we  have  a  sentence  which  a  Greek,  we  may  feel  sure, 
could  understand  as  ie  killed 50  hopiites  one  at  a  time,  without  the 
aid  of  previous  statements ;  but  one  unacquainted  with  the  idiom 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  reaching  that  meaning  simply  by 
repeating  dm'in-Mr*  with  it  {Kaarovt.  Another  indication  of  the 
stereotyped  stage  the  phrase  had  reached  may  be  found,  I  think, 
in  the  use  of  the  plural  (Katrroi  where  we  might  expect  the  singular 
ticaiTTot.  It  so  happens  that,  in  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  cases 
in  Thucydides,  the  plural  is  necessary  because  nations  and  other 
collective  ideas  are  referred  to.  In  the  remaining  five  cases,  though 
individuals  are  in  question,  the  plural  is  twice  used.  Thus  we 
have  ol  6i  S\Xoi  (rrpaniyol  ur  »airr«  dierofum)  (VIII.  104.  3),  and 
wpit  r>  rlXXn  V^qpruiravro  uc  tKixrro  Koi  ir^t  roSro  (VII.  65.  l).  Of  the 
three  cases  in  Herodotus  two  have  the  singular,  the  third  has  the 
plural  referring  to  an  individual, — Kati  vin^icorTa  t^  if  riv  'kpyt'M» 
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■  t'jocaXfd/Mi-or  i  KX*o;«n)t  Iw.im  VI.  79.  7. '  Id  tfacse  three 
cases  with  the  plural  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  verb  of  the 
principal  sentence  could  be  restored  without  requiring  the  singular. 
It  is  evident  that  the  plural  is  used  because  m  iKaam  is  felt  as  an 
'  adjective  qualifying  trrpanrfoi,  rSXXa,  and  nari  nitrfycorra,  lu  the 
five  cases  in  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  that  have  ai  Igavtot  in 
the  singular,  the  plural  could  not  be  used  without  danger  of 
obscuring  the  fact  that  a  single  individual  and  not  a  group  is 
meant.  Id  but  one  of  these  does  ur  titairTor  follow  a  plural  noun 
with  which   it   could  agree,  namely,  in   Thuc.  VII.  74.  2:   rit 

V  SKXat  (raw) — at  itdtrnjt  iroi  iKirnrraKViar  ataiiiaaita-M.    If  the  position 

of  one  or  two  ships  had  been  previously  indicated,  I  should  expect 
here  bt  tKaimt  without  no>  iatnrarviar;  but  here  that  would  be 
open  to  the  meaning  they  madejast  to  them  ont  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  reference  to  place  was  necessary.  In  the  lack  of  parallel 
examples  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  singular  is 
necessary  on  account  of  these  adjuncts,  and  why  it  Marat  voi 
iicrrwTvtuiai  should  not  be  used. 

With  regard  to  Kriiger's  remark  that  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  principal  verb  is  seen  most  clearly  in  those  examples  that  have 
in  (UHrroi  in  an  oblique  case,  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  method 
seems  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  case,  though  in 
vfxtr  T<  tSXXo  Ji^prifiratTe  &r  ttaoTa  (VII.  65.  i)  it  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  npit  as  well  as  the  verb.  On  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  examples  with  an  oblique  case  indicate  most  clearly  the  idio- 
matic nature  of  the  phrase.  In  (irTf)dT(v(riu>  iavrSiw  iii*  x>^'^i 
iwKLrait,  rm»  ii  £iif7idxMr  at  U^imiit  (I-  II3.  l)  who  Cao  help  feeling 
that  in  fKoirroif  Is  an  indefinite  distributive  numeral  (as  Helmbold 
calb  it)  ?  Treating  in  J*a<rroi,  then,  as  an  indefinite  distributive 
adjective  or  pronoun,  we  may  say  in  general  of  its  case  that  it 
agrees  with  the  noun  which  it  distributes  except  when  the  noun 
is  in  partitive  dependence  upon  it  as  in  I.  98.  4;  107.  5;  113.  i 
(with  which  may  be  compared  ol  t'  SWn  it  tirooroi  V.  57.  2).  When 
iit  Ua<TTet  refers  equally  to  subject  and  object  it  is  always  nomina- 
tive ;  so  in  AXoi — ('ynXqfura  inoioum  in  ticamta  (I.  67,  4),  where  aw 
StiurTa  in  agreement  with  iyKk^ixara,  would  theoretically  be  equally 
possible.  On  this  ground  it  is  evident  that  wt  iimirra  in  VII.  65.  i 
was  felt  to  be  in  agreement  with  rSXXa  and  not  to  be  the  object 
accusative  of  i£iipruiruyTO. 

A.  G.  Laird. 

'  S>2''c>  Ober  d.  Gebrauch  d.  Pranomeni  iKaanif  bei  Herodot  p.  5,  &nd 
VsD  Henrerden  (Mnem.  Xllt,  p.  37)  err  in  reilocing  iKoarmi. 
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The  causal  particles  used  by  Livy  are  forms  of  tfae  relative 
pronouns, — guia,  qucd,  guoniavt,  quando,  quippe,  and  cum.  The 
last,  however,  generally  expresses  temporal  relations,  and  for 
that  reason  will  be  considered,  in  connection  with  cum  temporal. 
Quia  and  quod  are  most  freely  used,  and  their  original  relative 
force  is  often  indicated  by  an  accompanying  demonstrative,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  case  ofquad.  Eo  .  .  .  quod  occurs  about 
fifty  times  with  the  indicative,  and  half  as  many  times  with  the 
subjunctive,  e.  g.  i,  47,  3  eo  nunc  peius  mutata  res  est,  quod  istic 
cum  ignavia  est  scelus ;  44,  37,  1 1  prompta  defensio  erat,  non  eo 
solum  quod  hostis  prior  ...  in  castra  copias  reduxisset,  sed 
etiaro  quod  in  eo  loco  signa  constituisset.  The  eo  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  magis,  as  in  2,  t8,  9  co  magis,  quod  propter  se 
creatum  crediderant,  metum  incussit;  by  eiiam,  e.  g.  8,  27,  2 
fiirere,  eo  etiam,  quod  . . .  allatum  est ;  ipso  may  also  be  added : 
39,  34,  4  periculum  erat,  ne  vera  eo  ipso,  quod  celarentur  . .  . 
emanarent. 

The  occurrences  of  eo  with  quia  are  not  numerous :  i,  46,  3  eo 
impensius,  quia  . . .  senserat;  2,  7,  4  eo  ante  omnia  insignis,  quia 
matronae  . . .  eum  luxerunt;  3, 32,  3  eo  cupidius,  quia  damnatus 
a  plebe  erat;  35,  12,  8  non  eo  tantum  obscurius,  quia  incertiora 
futura  praeteritis  sunt;  39,32,6  eo  magis  debltum.quia  prime 
negatus  erat:  7,  3,  6  eoque  Minervae  tempio  dicatam  legem,  quia 
numerus  Minervae  inventum  sit;  44,  33,  2  eo  magis  quia  nullos 
apertos  eve  rge  rent  rivos,  occultos  continere  1  at  ices. 

There  is  also  an  occasional  instance  of  ideo:  4,  5,  3  an  ideo  non 
est  dimicatum.quod  quae  pars  6Fmior,eadem  modestiorfiiit?  44, 
39. 3  ideo  . . .  firmabant . . .  quod  . . .  pro  victo  haberetur ;  and  in 
reverse  order  28,  32,  10  non  quod  . . .  videat,  ideo  se  . .  .  duxisse. 
The  following  occurrences  were  noticed  with  quia :  9,  34, 7  et  ideo 
Aemiliae  potius  legi  paruerunt  quam  iUi  antiquae  .  .  ,  quia  banc 
postremam  iusserat  populus  et  quia  ubi  duae  contrariae  leges 
sunt,  semper  antiquae  obrogat  nova;  26,  23,  8  quia  exacto  anno 
mortuuserat, ideo  nominatio  ...  non  est  facta;  36,15,13;  38,48, 
14;  44,  39,  3  et  ideo,  quia  . . .  saepta  via  erat,  alio  saltu  .  . .  iter 
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apenii ;  45,  23,  5  qui  ideo  fdicia  bella  vestni  esse,  quia  iusta  sint, 
pnie  vobis  fertis.  Notice,  also  in  an  indirect  statement,  36,  37,  12 
ideo  se  moenibus  inciusos  teoere  eos,  quia  ■  . .  velut  feras  bestias 
per  asrc»  vagari.  In  these,  the  order  of  the  clauses  might  have 
been  inverted,  quia  or  quod  omitted,  and  the  dcniDnstrative  state- 
ment  with  ergo  be  made  to  give  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
causal  clause,  e.  g.  36,  33,  8  might  be  exacto  anno  mortuus  est, 
ergo  nominatio  . . .  non  est  facta. 

Akin  to  these  are  the  instances  in  which  a  quod  clause  is  used 
to  express  tbe  content  of  an  accompanying  demonstrative,  and 
stating,  not  the  causal  nexus,  but  merely  an  explanation  of  tbe 
demonstrative.  This  is  not  an  unusual  pfaenomenon  in  relative 
expression,  and  but  few  illustrations  need  be  given:  id  1,  48, 8,  id 
quoque  ad  gloriam  accessit,  quod  cum  iUo  simul  iusta  ac  legitima 
regna  occiderunt;  37,  28,  ti  id  quoque  movit  . . .  quod  ab  terra 
periculumerat;  4, 2, 7parum  id  videri,  quod  omnia  . . .  turbentur; 
21,  5,  12  id  morari  victoriam  rati  quod  interesset  amnis;  31,  30,  4 
id  se  queri,  quod  . . .  polluerit.  The  restrictive  modo  Is  also  used 
with  id:  6,  30,  8  id  modo  . . .  tumultuatum,  quod  Praenestioi . . . 
rebellarunt;  23,  4,  7;  [24,  49,  8];  28,  9,  3  id  modo  Id  decreto 
interfiiit,  quod  . . .  iusserunL  Illvd  also  is  used,  as  in  31,  43,  17 
non  egoillud  parvi  aestimo,quod  nemo  est;  5,  3,  s.bocillud  esse 
dictiuntes,  quod  aera  sint  constituta.  Hoe :  36,  35,  4  hoc  maior 
difficultas  .  .  .  erat,  quod  .  .  .  oppugnabant;  30,  13,  13  hoc  in 
miseriis  solacii  esse,  quod  . . .  videat  The  demonstrative  b  at 
times  dependent  on  a  preposition,  e.  g.  3,  7,  8  ad  id  quod  sua 
quemque  mala  cogebant;  3,  63,  i ;  36,  45,  8  et  ad  id  quod  .  .  . 
trahebatur  aqua,  acer  etiam  septentrio  .  . .  ferebat;  33,  40,  8;  44, 
37,  12  ad  id  quod  . . .  videbatur:  2,  27,  to  et  ad  id  quod  . . .  ius 
non  dixisset,  adiceret:  in  to  4,  30, 16;  5,  50^  7 ;  34, 61, 1 1  et  in  eo 
maxime  haesitabat  quod  . . .  arguebant;  i,  54.  i  in  eo  sibi  prae- 
cipuaro  pnidentiam  adsumere,  quod  .  . .  vires  nosset :  pro  eo  9, 8, 
15  pro  eo  quod  .  .  .  servassent;  38,  49,  13  pro  eo  quod  .  .  . 
Catigavi;  ob  id  43,  7,  5  ob  id  quod  ....  est  introlatus;  35,  13, 
7  ob  id  castigatis  ab  Hannone,  quod  ne  fames  quidem  . , .  curam 
eorum  stimulare  posset;  34,50,40b  hoc  agere,  quod  admoniti  - 
essent. 

In  the  same  way  the  ^m^i/ clause  occasionally  defines  a  preceding 
causa,  e.  g.  (with  tbe  indicative):  1,  57,  i  eaque  ipsa  causa  belli 
fuit,  quod  rex  Romanus  ...  Btudebat;  5,8,6;  33,43,11;  35,35, 
3  causam  mittendi  ad  eum  habuerunt  quod  fatigabat  precibus; 
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(with  the  subjunctive);  2, 4,  3,  eamque  ipsam  causam  morae  in 
urbe  baberent  legati  quod  .  . .  sumpsissent;  6,  34,  9;  34,  10,  5; 
35>  i5>  5:  3^1  43)  i;  43>  4i  9  causam  excidii  fuisse  urbi,  quod 
petierint 

Similar  to  the  above  are  the  passages  in  which  the  quod  clause 
gives  the  content  of  adjectives  difierentiatiog  a  general  term:  26, 
11,5  duae  aliae,  parva  magnaque  res:  magna  ilia,  quod  . . .  milites 
. , ,  profectos  audiit;  parva  autem,  quod  per  eos  dies  eum  forte 
agrum  . . .  venisse  . . .  cognitum  est;  28,  12,  10  in  Hispania  res 
quadam  ex  parte  eandem  fortunam,  quadam  longe  disparem 
habebant:  eandem,  quod  proelio  victi  Carthaginienses  .  .  . 
compuisi  erant;  disparem  autem,  quod  Hispania  .  .  .  hello 
reparando  aptior  erat.  The  component  parts  of  numerals  are 
also  expressed:  34,  16,  i  tria  eo  die  laudabilia  fecisse  pulatur, 
unum,  quod  .  .  .  proelium  commisit;  alterum,quod  cohortes  ab 
tergo  hostibus  obiecit;  tertium  quod  secundam  legionem  . .  . 
subire  ad  portam  castrorum  iussit;  and  with  una . . .  aUera  6, 
20,  13;  45,  31,  10;  29,  37,  10;  45,  13, 14  duas  resei  rubor!  fuisse, 
unam,  quod  rogassent  . . .  alteram,  quod  pecuniam  .  ■ .  misisset, 
AUerum  .  , .  allemtn  is  found  43, 13, 6  duo  non  suscepta  prodigia 
aunt,  a.  quod  in  private  loco  factum  esset  ...  a.  quod  in  loco 
peregrine.  The  form  of  statement  is  varied  35,  27, 16  duae  res 
simul  inopinatae  perculerunt  eum,  una  praeoccupatus  quern 
petebat  locus,  altera  quod  primo  agmini  occurrisse  hostem 
cemebat.  The  clause  may  also  refer  to  a  single  term:  44,  38, 
7  parvum  hoc  tandem  esse  credimus,  quod  ex  his  castris  .  .  . 
exituri  . . .  sumus;  7,  30,  14  parum  fuit,  quod  cecidere?  21,  44, 
7  parum  est  quod  veterrimas  provincias  roeas  Siciliam  ac 
Sardiniam  ademJsti  7 

A  few  of  the  clauses  give  causatively,  through  the  accusative, 
the  reason  for  intellectual  activity  as  in2, 54, 8  mirari  primo,  quod 
non  descenderet  tribunus;  34,  57,  10;  36,  41,  2;  37,  36,  3;  38,  jo, 
I  mirante  consule  quod  morarentur;  and  similarly  7,  34,  12, 
admiratio  incessit  quod  nee  pugnam  inirent;  4,  3, 8  quod  spiratls, 
quod  vocem  mittitis,  quod  formas  hominum  habetis,  indignantur; 
3S,  55,  12  indignantem  quod  . . .  ratio  ab  se  posceretur.  5,  3,  3 
et  cum  laetor  , . .  finem  factum  esse,  tum,  quod  .  .  .  error  est 
sublatus;  28,  25,  7  laetari  quod  nihil  tristius  nee  insanabilius 
esset;  44,  36,  7  gaudere  palam,  quod  fessos  . .  .  non  coegisset 
pugnare.  9,  34,  18  paenitet  enim,  quod  antiquissimum  sollemne 
...  ad  servorum  ministerium .  . .  deduxisti.    Notice  with  facere 
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6, 18, 9  bene  &citts,  quod  abominamini,  where  the  latter  clanse 
merely  gives  the  content  of  the  first. 

In  pure  nominative  and  accusative  relations  the  ^Morf  clause  b 
also  used  without  demonstrative  correlation,  in  impersonal  state- 
ments with  aecedere:  35, 10,  6accedebat,  quod  —  fberat;  33,9, 
10  accessit,  quod  . . .  poterat;  41,  16,  3  accesseiat  . . .  quod  . . . 
concidit;  and  as  object:  9,  19, 6  adde  quod  Romania  ad  mannm 
domi  supplementum  csset;  23,  5,  9  adicite  ad  haec,  quod  foedos 
aequum  deditis,  quod  leges  vestias,  quod  ad  extremom  .  .  . 
civitatem  dedimus.  With  transitive  verbs  the  quad  dansc  is 
iaferentlaUy  causa],  for  a  resultant  is  expressed  by  the  prindpal 
verb.  Caused  mental  states  are  sometimes  given  as  in  26,  38.  i ; 
39.  23,  6  angebat;  8,  38,  9  auxerat  animos;  39,  23.  10  permubit 
iram.  Other  classes  of  verbs  are  presented:  adtUre  8, 36,  to;  37, 
2,  5;  adiuvaiai  34,  34,  14:  deUgebai^,  21,  7;  Ostitubci  37, 12, 
i\/acere  8,  38,  i;  9, 17,  5;  35,  16,  11;  MMtwro/ 39, 24, 7 ;  occmU- 
bai  39,  8,  8 ;  obsit  45,  24,  8  ne  plus  obsit  nobis  quod  uno  bello 
cessavimus,  quam  quod  duobus  bellis  pro  vobb  pngnaviroos; 
prosit  40, 46, 4  nee  tantum  ret  publicae  prosit  quod  omnibus  nobb 
egregie  placetis,  quam  quod  alter  alteri  dispticetb  noceat 

As  an  objective  element  the  quod  clause  is  found  in  connection 
^tintisiAadpraettrquamttaoTK  frequendy  with  the  latter.  There 
are  twenty-seven  instances  of  nisi  quad  wiihthv  indicative;  and 
seven  with  the  subjunctive,  mostly  indirect  statements.as  {024,40,4 
quae  ob  nuUam  aliam  causam  nbi  quod  imminerent  Italiae, 
peierentur;  still  we  find  5, 35, 4  quamquam  . .  .nullum  ins. .  .eiat, 
nbi  quod  .  .  .  non  defendiasent  The  indicative  b  found  with 
Praeterquam  quod  forty-seven  times,  and  with  si^er  quamt  quod 
22, 3, 14 ;  aad  37,20, 10.  There  are  seventeen  occurrences  of  the 
subjunctive,  all  in  indirect  statements,  except  that  Livy  refers  to 
himself  22,  7,  4  praeterquam  quod  nihil  auctum  ex  vaoo  velim, 
Fabtum  .  .  .  potissimum  auctorem  habui,  and  the  statement  b 
direct  35,  25,  II  Philopoemen,  praeterquam  quod  ita  Quinctio 
placeret,  et  ipse  existimabat 

In  the  form  of  statement,  causal  clauses  exhibit  all  the  phases 
shown  by  other  clauses  with  respect  to  connectives,  repetition,  use 
with  correlatives,  and  variation.  Successive  clauses  are  connected 
by  ^ ...  ^/  as  in  30,  31,  I  minuit  laetitiam,  et  quod . . .  videbantur, 
et  quod  polliciti  erant;  30,  42,  8;  31,  48, 2  negabant  triumphum 
et  quod  alieno  exercitu  rem  gessissel,  et  quod  provindam  reliquis- 
set;  5.15.1  prodigia  muiia  nuntiavere  .  . .  etquiasinguliauctores 
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erant  . . .  et  quia  hostibua  Etxusds  . . .  haruspices  dod  erant ; 
9,  13,  6;  lo,  35,  2;  30,  3,  i ;  3S,  9,  i  et  quia  gravia  erant,  et  quia 
animos  . . .  noverant  A  emgle  et  also  occurs  asm  4,  46,  8; 
35>  7>  I  >  3^1  3^1  7  fuisse  apparet  quod  et  castra  capta  sunt 
et  Boi  . . .  dedideruat  sese,  et  quod  supplicatio  .  . .  decreta ; 
and  with  quia  9,  34,  7 ;  29,  3,  16.  The  coonective  is  -que  35, 
14,  7;  42,  30,  10;  37,  53,  4  cum  . . .  gratulatus  esset  quod  . . . 
gessissent,  quodque  regem  . . .  expulissent.  There  is  at  times 
repetition  without  a  connective,  e.  g.  25,  6,  14;  42,  25,  8;  and 
with  but  one  verb,  37,  is,  8  quod  fraude  capti,  quod  a  cive 
potissimum  suo  foreat;  39,  36,  5  Lycortas  et  quia  praetor  et 
quia  Philopoenienis  . . .  lactionis  eraL  The  succession  is 
noticeable  6,  38,  10  quod  suffectus  est . . .  quod  habuit . . .  simul 
quod  . . .  potuit . . .  et  quod  . . .  fuit. 

Various  forms  of  correlation  are  used  in  connection  with  causal 
clauses  to  express  different  phases  in  the  current  of  the  narration. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  non  mode  . .  •  sed  eliam,  and 
its  equivalents:  6,  10,  i  non  eo  solum  quod  totahostium  erat,  sed 
etiam  quod  . . .  facta  erat  deditio;  10,  3,  7  qui  terror  non  eo  tan- 
turn  a  Fabio  abhorret,  quod  ....  cognomen  suum  aequavit .... 
sed  etiam  quod  memor  Papirianae  saevitiae  numquam ....  addud 
potuisset;  22,  47,  10  pugnam  ineunt,  non  tantum  eo  iniquam 
quod  inclusi  adversus  circumfusos,  sed  etiam  quod  fessi  cum  re- 
centibus  ac  vegetis  pugnabant;  44,  31,  2;  44,  37,  11. 

With  variation  in  form:  33,  4,  5  nee  altitudine  solum  tuta  urbs, 
sed  quod  . . .  rupibus  imposita  est;  and  38,  58,  5  famam  auxis- 
sent  non  bello  solum,  sed  quod  lemperantiae  fideique  specimen 
. . .  dedisseot.  A  similar  variation  with  cum  . . .  turn  is  not  in- 
frequent: 32,  57,  2;  37, 17,5;  27,27,  11;  38,  IS,  i;  39,26,4;  30, 
39,  9;  35,  31  >  14  magnae  cum  ob  eleganter  actam  vitam  auctori- 
tatis,  turn  quod  semper  Romanorum  haud  dubie  partis  fuerat. 

Pariim  . .  .pariim:  26,  21,  16  iratus,  p.  quod  cum  imperatore 
non  devectUB  ex  provincia  esset,  p.  quod  in  oppidis  hibernare 
vetiti  erant. 

Simul . . .  simul:  39,  46,  9  venit  ad  querendum  s.  quod  non 
deducerentur,  s.  quod  . . .  missa  forent. 

Alternative  clauses  are  variously  expressed : 

Aui.  . .  avt:  33,  38,  3  aut  quia  locis  planis  positae  erant  aut 
quia  panim  moenibus  . . .  fidebant. 

Vel . . .  veh  24,  29,  8  censere  se  liberos  esse,  vel  quod  in  solo 
urbis  suae  tyrannus  ceciderit,  vel  quod  ibi  primum  conctamatum 
ad  libertatem. 
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Swe...sive:  1,8,7  s.  quia  is  aamenissatiserat,s.qiiiasoIi  centum 
crant;  6,  38,  9  abdicavit  seu  q.  vitio  creatus  erat  . . .  seu  q. , . . 
tuleniDt;  10,  14,  9  sive  q. . . .  contiaxenint,  seu  q. . . .  augebat; 
39>  5i>  3-3  seu  q. . .  .  obiectum  Pnisiae  erat  . .  .  seu  q.  ipse 
Prusias  . . .  consilium  cepit;  and  with  but  one  verb  37,  39,  13  s. 
q.  magnitudine  . . .  s.  robore  animonini  viocuntur.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  form  of  statement:  22,  46,  8  sol  seu  de 
industria  ita  locatis  seu  quod  fone  ita  stetere . . .  obliquus  erat ;  t, 
14, 3  seu  ob  infidam  sodetatem  regni,  seu  quia  haud  iniuria  caesum 
credebat;  38,  5,  9  seu  metu  deterrito  praetore  Aetolonim,  seu 
quia  potius  visum  est;  42, 5,  6  seu  fama  et  maiestate  —  praeoc- 
cupati  . . .  seu  mutationts  renim  cupidi,  seu  quia  non  subiecli 
Romanis  esse  voIebanL  i,  4,  2  seu  ita  rata,  seu  quia  deus  auctor 
culpae  honestioT  erat;  30,  3,  i  seu  quia  . . .  ceniebant,  seu  ut 
Sdpioni  gratificarenlur. 

Successive  steps  in  causation  are  indicated  by  firimum  .  .  . 
deinde:  26, 41, 4  obligant  fonuna,  p.  quod  ea  pietaie . . .  fuistis, 
d.  quod  . . .  obtinuistis;  38, 45, 11  postulas,  p.  quod . . .  aoluerant; 
d.  quod  . . .  obiecerunt;  45, 2S.9increpuisse  traditur  . . .  p.  quod 
. . .  passns  esse),  d.  quod  tndulstsset  militibus. 

Coatrasled  causal  clauses  are  more  numerous  than  those  indi- 
cating successive  periods  of  causation,  and  guam  with  ^uod  is 
preceded  by  a  number  of  particles:  Magis  with  quod  in  both 
members,  10,  t8,  5;  45,  10, 12  cum  magno  adscnsu  auditus  est, 
non  magis  eo  quod  multitudinem  noza  levabat,  quam  quod  culpam 
in  auctores  verterat;  45,  24,  8;  37,  54, 14  non  magis  quia  fecistis, 
quam  quia  id  vos  facere  decet.  The  subjunctive  occurs  with  one 
particle:  5,  23, 12;  40,  22,5  magis  credo, ne  vanitas  itineris  ludi- 
brio  esset,  quam  quod  . . .  potuerint. 

Tarn  precedes  the  causal  sutement  3,  44,  7  non  tam  Veientium 
gratia  concitata,  quam  quod  in  spem  ventum  erat;  27,  37,  5;  28, 
33,  2\  37,  II,  4;  38,  18,  8.  Notice  the  double  causal  statement 
25, 27, 8  timeniem  navale  proclium,  nun  tam  quod  impar . . .  esset, 
quam  quod  venti  aptiores  Romanae  quam  suae  classi  flarent ;  and 
45,  22, 5  nee  tam  exitu  eorum,  quod  vincatis,  quam  principiis,  quod 
Don  sine  causa  suscipiatis,  gloriamini.  The  instances  with  quia 
are  similar:  8,  19,  3  non  tam  quia  pacem  volebant  Samnites  quam 
quia  nondum  parati  erant  ad  bellum ;  10,  10, 1 1  non  tam  quia  im> 
minui  agnim  quam  quia  . .  .  horrebat ;  and  with  variation  44,  25,  i 
Don  tam  quia  paternae  inter  eos  inimicitiae  erant,  quam  ipsorum 
odiis  inter  se  accensae,  though  etiam  may  be  the  correct  reading. 
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Non  tan/um  precedes  36,  i,  3  non  ab  ira  tantum  . . .  quam 
quod  urbs . , .  traxerat ;  cf.  40, 46,  4. 

Adversative  causal  clauses  with  guia  are  occasionally  found, 
and  the  two  parts  are  usually  parallel  in  form  of  statement  :  7,  30, 
13  nee  enim  nunc,  quia  dolent  iniuriam  acceptam  Samnites,  sed 
quia  gaudent  oblatam  sibi  esse  causam,  oppugnatum  nos  veniunt ; 
21,  40, 6;  33,  37,6;  40,  33,  2  non  quia  ipsi  cunctati  sunt,  sed  quia 
. . .  tenebant;  4,  57,  3  non  quia  incertus  sententiae  fuerit . . .  sed 
quia  maluerit ;  31,48,  10  non  quia  velis,  sed  quia  hostis  cogat; 
42,  25,  10  non  quia  probaret,  sed  quia  .  . .  patienda  omnia  essent. 
The  statement  is  also  varied  as  in  10,  41,  12;  21,  31,  2  petit  non 
quia  rectior  ad  Alpes  via  esset,  sed  quantum  a  man  recessisset, 
minus  obviam  fore  Romanum  credens.  The  change  of  mood  is 
noticeable  in  a  few  passages  where  the  negative  clause  has  the 
subjunctive,  and  the  affirmative  the  indicative :  35,  40,  i  abstu- 
lere  me  . . .  non  quia  ipsas  operae  pretium  esset  perscribere,  sed 
quia  causae  cum  Antiocho  fuerunt  belli;  38,  33,  11  praetor  vim 
arcuerat,  noo  quia  salvos  vellet,  sed  quia  perire  causa  indicia 
nolebat ;  39,  28,  2  reddi  mihi  aequum  censebam,  non  quia  magna 
accessio  ea  regni  fulura  esset . . .  sed  quia  multum  ad  reliquos 
continendos  . . .  pertinebat.  C£  z8,  27,  2  non  quo  verba  umquam 
potius  quam  res  exercuerim,  sed  quia  prope  a  pueritia . ,  , . 
adsueram  militaribus  ingeniis.  There  is  at  times  a  change  from 
a  negative  ablative  statement  to  an  adversative  causal  clause,  as 
in  3,  65,  7  deditur  nulla  oppugnantium  nova  vi,  sed  quod  . . . 
ceciderant  animi ;  38,  40,  15  non  fuga  vulnerum  aut  mortis,  sed 
quia  satis  praedae  habebant. 

Occasionally  both  ^ia  and  quod  are  used  in  successive  state- 
ments, the  variation  being  apparently  merely  for  rhetorical 
reasons :  2,  7,  4  insignis  quia  malronae  . . .  eum  luxerunt,  quod 
. , .  fuisset ;  g,  29,  6  memoriae  felicioris  nomen  Appi  esi,  quod 
viam  munivit  et  aquam  in  urbem  duxit  eaque  unus  perfecit,  quia 
....  collega  magistralu  se  abdicavit ;  27,  35,  7  dedicatio . . . 
impediebatur,  quod  negabant  unam  cellam  duobus  diis  recte 
dedicari,  quia  . , .  difiicilis  procuratio  foret,  quod  utri  deo  divina 
res  fieret,  sciri  non  posset;  35,  31,  4  accuratior  ibi  habenda  oratio 
fuit,  quod  pars  principum  alienati ....  erant,  quia  . .  ■  adiatum 
erat. 

There  are  also  a  few  instances  of  change  of  particles  in 
coordinate  clauses  with  the  same  mood:  3,  33,  4  Claudio  et 
Genucio,  quia  designati  consules  in  eum  annum  fueranl,  pro 
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honore  honos  redditus,  et  Sestio,  quod  eam  rem  collega  invito 
ad  patres  retulerat;  5,  41,  4  GalH,  et  quia  interposita  nocte  a 
contentione  pugnae  remiserant  animos  et  quod  nee  in  acie  ancipiti 
usquam  certaverant  proelio ;  7,  24,  3  stctit . .  .  Romanus,  et  quia 
iterum  fessis  subeunda  dimicatio  erat,  et  quod  consul .  .  ■  cesse- 
rat ;  23,  33, 4  accesseraot  duae  res  ad  augendam  invidiam  dicta- 
tons,  una  . . .  quod  . . .  vim  omnem  hoatilem  abstineri  iussit, 
altera  . . .  quia  non  expectata  in  eo  senatus  auctoritas  est ;  39, 
41,  2  candidal!  omnes  ad  deiciendum  eum  honore,  non  solum  ut 
ipsi  potius  adipiscerentur,  nee  quia  indignabantur  novum  homi- 
nem  censorem  videre,  sed  etiam  quod  trislem  censuram  . . , 
expectabant.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  same  way  :  8,  14, 
10  Campanis  . . .  quia  cum  Latinis  rebellare  noluisseni,  Funda- 
nisque  et  Formianis,  quod  per  fines  eorum  tuta  pacataque  semper 
iuisset  via ;  34,  23,  8  insimulavit  fraudis  Romanos,  quod  , . . 
tenerent . . .  postremo  quia  facerent ;  45,  iq,  i  i  neque  eo  solum 
quia  tantas  praesentes  eius  opes  cernat,  sed  quod  baud  ambtguum 
. . .  esset. 

The  indicative  with  quia  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive  with 
quod  in  the  following  passages  :  2,  i,  7  libertatis  autem  originem 
inde  magis,  quia  annuum  imperium  consulare  factum  est,  quam 
quod  deminutum  quicquam  sit  ex  regia  potesiate,  numeres ; 
3>  13.  3  iactatum  in  condicionibus  nequiquam  ....  magis  quia 
id  negare  ipse  nequiverat  Tarquiniis,  quam  quod  negatum  iri 
sibi  ab  Romania  ignoraret;  27,  28,  16  et  primo  magis  quia 
improviso  id  fecerat,  quam  quod  par  viribus  esset,  anceps  certa- 
menerat;  33,  12,5  pars,  magis  quia  locus  fugae  deerat,  quam 
quod  animi  satis  esset  ad  pugnam  ....  circumventi  sunt ;  37, 
26,  2  est  profectus  ad  classem  . . .  visendam,  magis  quia .... 
videbat . . .  quam  quod  res  navalis  ....  certae  iiduciae  esset ; 
43,  31,  8  profectus  inde  magis  quia  manere  non  poterat,  quam 
quod  tolerabilis  aut  via  aut  tempestas  esset. 

Both  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  used  with  quod:  to,  3,  7  ; 
10,  18,  5  ceterum  magis  eo  profectum  est,  quod  mature  ventum 
erat . . .  quam  quod  ductu  consulis  ....  gestum  sit ;  26,  3i,  16 ; 
38,  33,  9  Scipio,  pro  se  esse  loci  angustias  ratus,  et  quod  . , . 
videbalur,  et  quod  in  eum  locum  detracta  hostium  acies  esset ; 
cf.  38,  36, 4  supplicatio  ....  imperata  fuit  in  omnibus  compitis, 
quod  luce . . .  tenebrae  obortae  fuerant,  et  sacriticium  indictum 
est,  quod  in  Aventino  lapidibus  pluvissel.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  uble  given,  the  indicative  is  used  nearly  twice  as  frequently 
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as  the  subjunctive,  though  the  latter  is  used  niost  freely  with 
quod.  This  is  worthy  of  notice  as  quia  occurs  twice  as  often  as 
q^tod  with  the  indicative,  while  both  are  used  in  indirect  presen- 
tations. This  preponderance  of  quod  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oratio  oiliqua  in  Livy  is 
virtual,— not  an  actual  setting  forth  of  what  had  once  been  said 
or  thought,  but  an  indirect  putting,  according  to  the  usual  form 
of  his  day,  of  the  results  of  Livy's  own  mental  activity.  About 
two>fifths  of  the  occurrences  of  quia  are  in  the  first  decade. 
Some  of  these  instances  are  evidently  parts  of  earlier  accounts, 
eg'  i>  48)  9  id  ipsum  tarn  miteac  tarn  moderatum  tmperiura 
tamen,  quia  unius  esset,  deponere  eum  in  animo  habuisse  quidam 
auctores  sunt.  Some  are  due  to  a  desire  for  variety  in  form  of 
statement,  as  in  3,  55,  4  quia,  quod  ordines  duzisset,  negaret  se 
militem  fieri  debere.  Making  the  proper  allowance  for  these, 
the  small  number  of  subjunctives  would  be  still  further  reduced. 
Quod,  because  of  its  adherescent  relative  force,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  the  causal  particles,  and  differences  in  modal 
expression  do  not  always  indicate  a  difference  in  logical  relation- 
ship, e.  g.  compare  21,  63, 6  quod  autem  lapidibus  pluvisset  in 
Piceno,  novemdiale  sacrum  edictum ;  with  39,  2S,  3  novemdiate 
sacrum  tenuit,  quod  in  Piceno  per  triduum  lapidibus  pluerat. 

QUONUU. 

Quoniam  occurs  forty-six  times  with  the  indicative,  seven  in 
the  parts  of  Livy's  own  composition,  and  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
speeches.  To  this  number  perhaps  there  should  be  added  40, 
49,  7  q.  illos  ad  roe  ... .  suspicere.  The  statements  represented 
as  Livy's  own  are :  i,  37,  i  q.  recta  consilia  haud  bene  evene- 
rant,  pravis  reconciliare  popularium  animos  coepit ;  7,  10,  5  q.  id 
quoque  memoria  dignum  antiquis  visum  est ;  8,  6,  3  auctores  q. 
non  omnes  sunt,  mihi  quoque  in  incerto  relicturo  sit ;  29,  30,  2 
precibus  . . .  q.  bello  non  poterat ;  33,  3,  9 ;  34.,  27,  3  ;  44,  45, 13. 
The  occurrences  in  the  speeches  are  of  the  same  character,  e.  g. 
36,  13, 14  itaque  q.  aliter  dis  immortalibus  visum  est ;  40,  13,  7 
ut  aliam  quaererem  occasionem,  q.  semel  venenum  paraveram  ? 

Of  the  sixty-two  occurrences  of  the  subjunctive,  the  majority 
are  in  indirect  discourse,  and  as  illustrations  the  following  will  be 
given  :  5,  36,  3  et  q.  l^^tione  adversus  se  maluerint . . . .  ne  se 
quidem  pacem  ...aspernari;  4,  11,  3  senatus  consultum  fece^ 
runt,  ut,  q.  civitas  . . .  redacu  ad  paucos  esset,  coloni . . .  scribe- 
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rentur ;  45,  36,  2  postulavit,  ut,  q.  bora  iam  octava  diei  esseti 
rem  . . .  agerent.  In  other  passages  is  given  the  ground  for 
action  as  it  is  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  actors:  3,  31,  11  q. 
per  eum  non  stetisset  quin  praestaretur ....  prosecuti  sunt ;  3, 
35.  3;  4.  13.  4;  6,  33,  10;  7,  36,  3;  10,  42,  3;  22,  9,  II  senatus 
q.  Fabium  belli  cura  occupatura  esset  . . .  iubet ;  34,  34,  16 ;  28, 
iS,  2;  35,  3,  3;  35,  37,  13;  43,  17,  5  petere  institit  ab  eo  rex,  q. 
duces  omnes  legalique  Romani  hospitio  eius  uti  adsuessent.  In 
a  few  passages  where  the  same  reason  is  held  to  account  for  the 
subjunctive,  the  statements  might  be  taken  as  independent :  i,  6, 
4  q.  gemini  essent ...  ad  inaugurandum  templa  capiunt ;  35,  47, 
2  ibi,  q.  primum  vanum  inceptum  evasisset,  consultare  cum  Ae- 
tolls  rex,  quid  deinde  fierel. 

QUANDO. 
Qumtdo  occurs  occasionally  with  the  indicative,  the  following 
instances  having  been  noticed ;  2,  15,  5 ;  2,  29,  i  q.  ita  placet ; 
4, 42,  8 ;  4,  45,  8  ;  5,  13,  5  q.  nee  causa  nee  finis  inveniebalur ; 
5, 44,  I ;  7,  10,  3;  7,  33,  8 ;  9,  8, 4  q.  neque  de  noxa  nostra  neque 
de  poena  retulistis ;  9,  8,  5;  9,  11, 11;  10,  14,13*;  10,17,5; 
34>3>  13;  36,30,  12;  29,  24,4;  30,  20,4;  30,  30,  36;  31,  24,8; 
34,  34,  2  q.  ita  placet ;  36,  38,  3 ;  39,  51,  9 ;  40,  9,  1 ;  40,  56,  4  j 
42,  51,  I  q.  ita  videtur;  45,  39,  iS.  Of  these  twenty-six  occur- 
rences, twenty  are  found  in  the  speeches,  as  is  guandogue :  8, 7, 15 
quandoque,  inquit,  tu,  T.  Manli, . . .  pugnasti ;  and  9, 10, 9  q.  hisce 
homines  . . .  spoponderunt  atque  ob  earn  rem  noxam  nocuerunt, 
ob  earn  rem  , . .  hosce  homines  vobis  dedo.  It  is  in  speeches 
that  the  eight  occurrences  of  quando  quidem  with  the  indicative 
are  also  found :  2,  12,  15 ;  3,  56,  9 ;  6,  35,  8 ;  6,  38,  6 ;  7,  31,  3 ; 
Si  33i  7  '>  ^>  '5>  14  >  34<  5^1  S  ^d  haec  Quinctius  quando  quidem, 
inquit,  honesta  pensamus. 

With  the  subjunctive  quando  is  used  thirty  times,  the  same  as 
is  qutmiam,  either  in  indirect  statements,  or  to  give  the  conceived 
ground  for  action :  3,  44,  2  q.  inventum  sit  suis  ipsam  viribus 
dissolvi ;  3,  55,  3  id  autem  unum  consilium  esse,  ut  se  ipsa  plebs 
q.  aliud  nihil  auxilii  habeat,  defendat ;  37,  57,  15  desistere . . . 
se  dixit,  q.,  quod  taciti  indignarentur  nobiles  homines,  id  aeque 
novus  competitor  , . .  incesseret ;  45,  3,  6  forlunam  populi  Ro- 
mani bene  fecisse,  q.  finito  aliter  bello  gratulandi  sibi . . .  oppor- 
tunitatem  dedisset.  3,  35,  7  comitiorum  illi  habendorum,  q. 
minimus  natu  sit,  munus  consensu  iniungunt;  9,  3,  15  q.  nee 
consilio  nee  auxilio  locus  esset  .  .  .  conveniunt ;  9,  42,  4 ;   10, 
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14,  8;  23,  30,  8;  28,  15,  13;  35,  32,  3  consules,  q.  nihil  ab 
Andocbo  instaret,  proficisci  ambo  in  provindas  placuit 

Quando  quidem  with  the  subjunctive  seems  limited  to  i,  54,  5 
sciscitatum  . . .  mittit,  quidnam  se  facere  vellet,  q.  q.,  ut  omnia 
unus  Gabiis  posset,  ei  det  dedissent ;  3,  59,  6  victus  tandem,  q.q. 
nihil  praeter  tempus  noxae  lucrarentur,  remissa  coniione . . . 
cum  iussisset . . .  dedit ;  3,  54>  ^  •'^ii  decemviri,  q.  q. . . .  nulla 
mentio  fieret,  baud  quicquam  abnuere. 

QUIFPE, 

Quippe  is  commonly  associated  with  the  relative,  and  nearly 
always  with  the  subjunctive, — twenty-two  times :  Praef.  3  q.  qui 
videam;  1,9,1;  1,35.3:  >.  5°.  6;  2,  37.  5;  3.  "-4;  3.  39.4; 
6.  37.3;  6,  39,8;  7,5,6;  7,38,9;  21,60,6;  23,2,6;  26,31,4; 

36,  43,  5 ;  26,  48,  3 ;  28,  13,  3 ;  38,  43,  16 ;  30,  16,  14  ;  37,  7,  4 ; 

37,  30,  7  ;  41,  10,  6  cum  . . .  adversis  auribus  militum,  quippe 
qui  primi  ipsi  fugissent,  iaclasset.  The  indicative  occurs :  3. 6,  6 
referentes,  q.  quibus  per  se  sustinendum  bellum  erat ;  3,  53,  7 
indulgendum  est,  quippe  qui  crudelitatis  odio  in  crudelitatem 
ruitis ;  5,  37,  7  q.  quibus  . . .  occursum  est ;  8,  36,  5  ;  26,  41,  8 
minus  oblitterari  possunt,  quippe  cui  pater  et  patruus  ....  inter- 
fecti  sunt;  43,  18,  i  quippe  quern  . . .  cernebant.  About  one* 
half  of  the  subjunctives  are  in  indirect  statements,  so  that  the 
subjunctives  dependent  on  quippe  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  indicatives. 

Without  qui,  quippe  has  the  indicative  twenty-eight  times : 
I,  14,  10]  edusius,  q.  vera  fuga  .  .  .  oppidum  repetebant;  i, 
25.  2;  ».  25,  13;  3,  31,  4;  3,  53,  5;  5,  3,  6;  5,  33,  5;  5,  51, 
2;  6,  16,  5;  6,  27,  10;  6,  31,7;  10,  41,  2;  33,  3,  5;  34,  43,  7; 
as.  6,  15 ;  35,  34.  4 ;  25,  37,  8 ;  36,  31,  to ;  36,  38,  4 ;  29,  33,  10 ; 

30. 34. 12 ;  35. 49. 13 ;  36. 17. 4 :  36- 17.  s ;  38, 4'.  6 ;  42. 4t,  14; 

43,  II,  11;  40,  13,  8  quaesivit,  ut . . .  videretur,  q.  ex  noctis 
huius  metu  et  tumultu  exorta.  The  subjunctive  without  qui  is 
found  5,  53,  4  q.  turn  causa  nobis  in  urbem  captam  migrandi 
victoria  esset ;  37,  45,  3  ducere :  quippe  ad  quod  bellum  coHega 
. . .  profectus  sit. 

Quippe  occurs  quite  freely  with  the  infinitive  also :  i,  19,  3  q. 
eflferari  animos  militum  ;  i,  55,  9* ;  3,  29,  10 ;  3,  45,  10 ;  3,  9,  4 ; 
3,  40,  4  q.  rem  publicam  ....  expetituram  ;  3,  50,  14 ;  4,  35,  11 ; 
5.  2, 6;  5,  ti,  13;  5,  24,  to;  6,  6,  6  q.  dicendum  eura  fuisse;  6. 

11,8;  6.37. 11;  7.25.7;  8,33,5;  8,27,3;  9. 7.  s;  9. 40.  sq- 

ilia  praedam  verius  quam  arma  esse ;   32,  35,  5 ;   37,  9,  3 ;  27, 
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44,  8 ;  38,  19,  7  ;  28,  32,  9  q.  illic  et  ducem  .  . ,  et . . .  praesidium 
esse ;  28,  34.  9 ;  30,  9,  7 ;  39,  35, 6 ;  42,  62, 14  Perseus  banc  ipsam 
superbiam  q.  ex  fiducia  virium  esse,  timere. 

In  conectioc  witb  tbe  entire  clause  guippe  is  found  with  cum : 
4,  34,  8  oifeosos.  q.  c.  quisque  . . .  cerneret ;  4,  57,  10 ;  36,  39,  9 ; 

28,  45,  4  ;  witb  H:  7,  35,  10  q.  si  lux  expectetur,  quae  spes  est? 

29,  17,  2  q.  si  et  culpa  . . .  absit,  et  reditum  . . ,  appareat,  magis 
indignemioi ;  witb  u^i  21,  5,  14  baudquaquam  pari  certamiae 
concursum,  q.  ubi  pedes  . .  .  perverti  posset  26,  48,  11 ;  28,  30,  8 
neque  erat  navali  pugna  simUis,  q.  ubi  nihil  voluntariuin,  nihil 
artis  aut  consilii  esset. 

In  addition  to  tbe  occurrence  witb  the  ablative  absolute,  3,  63, 
2,  quippe  is  used  with  tbe  perfect  participle  3,  67,  5  q.  totiens 
fiisi  fugatique ;  and  27, 44,  6  q.  et  Hasdrubatem  patre  eodem 
Hamilcare  genitnm ;  and  witb  tbe  present:  5,14,  i  cementibus ; 
8, 4,  5  concedentibus ;  27,  39, 14  reputantem  ;  27,  9,  4  q.  nunc 
cum  [Aaxime  florens. 

In  a  few  passages  guippe  is  found  without  a  verb  expressed  : 
3>  44>  9  <!•  apud  ipaum  auctorem  argument! ;  3,  53,  2  q.  libera- 
tores ;  6,  34,  8  q.  nee  satis  piam  adversus  sororem,  nee  admodum 
in  virum  faonorificam;  25,  19,  14  baud  dubia  res  erat,  q.  inter 
Hannibalem  ducem  et  centurionem  ;  25,  33,  5  q.  tam  panels. 

Ob  and  propter  are  somewhat  freely  used  with  noun  and  perfect 
participle,  the  complex  being  equivalent  to  a  causal  clause,  and  as 
an  equivalent  will  be  noticed  here.  Fifty-four  instances  were 
noticed  witb  ob  and  twenty-four  with  propter,  the  most  notice- 
able  difference  being  in  the  use  of  gestam  and  gestas.  Propter 
is  used  witb  the  former  33,  25,  i,  ob  eight  times,  while  there  are 
eighteen  instances  of  the  pluraL  A  sporadic  instance  of  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  participle  is  29,  10,  4  propter  . . . 
lapidatum,  instead  of  tbe  common  form  of  statement  with  a 
causal  clause. 
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As  may  be  seen  five-eighths  of  the  causal  clauses  are  in  the 
indicative  and  nearly  seven-eighths  have  quia  or  quod.  Neither 
quotUam  nor  quando  is  an  important  element,  while  quippe,  inde- 
pendent of  qm,  as  a  mere  asseverative  particle,  is  largely  oulside 
the  causal  sphere.  The  number  of  instances  of  quod  with  the 
indicative  might  be  increased  by  90,  and  the  subjunctives  by 
half  as  many,  by  including  the  passages  where  the  quod  clause 
is  explicative  rather  than  causal.  As  the  rhetorical  construction 
of  Livy's  periods  is  of  wider  interest  than  the  merely  grammati- 
cal features,  we  have  sought  to  emphasize  rhetorical  rather  than 
grammatical  Features. 

^*"™™.";^;S;t  R-  B-  Steele. 
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IV.— ETYMOLOGICAL  MISCELLANY. 

1.    GMMMX^HV  L^HK  KTTItOLOOia. 

1.  Gk.  Ayoc  'guilt,' Skt.  itgas  'Schuld,  Siinde'  may  represent 
a  base  *egos-,  *»gos-,  -«-,  which  we  may  compare  with  Lat. 
eges-las  'want,  poverty',  «^m' need,  want,  lack'.  The  primary 
meaDing  or  Gk.  Syot,  SkL  6gas,  would  in  that  case  be  'lack, 
deficiency ',  perhaps  referring  to  iailure  in  the  ritual  observance. 
To  the  same  base  ige-  may  also  belong  OE.  acan  '  ache '. 

2.  Gk.  oSpM*  'to-morrow'  is  explained  as  coming  from  a£«~ 
pta-  and  compared  with  SkL  usrd-s  'morgfendlicb,  rotlich'  (cf. 
Brugmann,  Grd.  I*,  751).  May  it  not  rather  be  connected  with 
Lith.  auri  'dort,  kiinftighin'? 

3.  With  Gk.  nnut  'stir  up,  mix,  confuse',  nnrtfpw  'stirring 
ladle',  etc, compare  Lith.  kusz&' leiKmich', k&szinu'T^hxt  an', 
base  qu%-  '  stir,  move'.  Synonjrmous  bases  occur  in  Lith.  hitu 
'ruttele  auf,  muntereauf,  kutrus  'bturtig,  riistig';  Skt.  ctdaH 
'treibt  an',  MHG.  hiuze '  mxmtti ;  frecb';  Skt.  tipati  'bewegt 
sich,  riihrt  sich ',  etc 

4.  Gk.  Kvpu,  Kvp/w  'bit  upon,  meet,  find,  get,  obtain',  np^ '  booty, 
prey,  spoil'  may  be  connected  with  Skt.  cSrdyati' atxiihXt' .  Perhaps 
here  also  OE.  ^ran '  hire  *,  MLG.  karen  '  mieten ',  MHG.  beharen 
'  mieten,  kaufeo ',  though  these  may  be  otherwise  explained  (cf. 
author,  PBB.  34,  539). 

5.  Lat  carc'Qxah.'  is  supposed  to  be  from  ger-  'cut'  in  Skt, 
kg^&H  'verletzt,  totet',  etc  But  the  meanings  of  ror^  are  not 
such  as  we  should  expect  firom '  cut '.  Theword  is  applied  rather 
to  the  soft  flesh  as  distinguished  from  bone  and  brawn,  and  also 
to  the  pulp  of  fruit.  The  primary  meaning  was  therefore  not 
'piece  of  meat'  but  'softness,  soft  flesh*.  We  may  compare 
cariis '  rottenness',  Skt.  ^  r^ittf'  zerbricht,  zerroalmt',  ftryaii '  wird 
zerbrochen,  bricht,  zerJallt,  vergeht',  Gk.  c^p  Verderben,  Tod ', 
Ir.  do-ro-ckair  '  cecidit ',  etc.  We  have  here  a  base  TUr-,  with 
derived  forms  lir-io-,  -ii-,  etc.  Perhaps  we  have  %roi-up-  in  Germ. 
kraiwa-  'Leicbnam',  OHG.  krio,  OE.  hriw,  etc  Compare 
especially  Lat.  cariis,  Skt.  (tryaU.  This  possibility  makes  my 
former  explanation  of  Germ,  hraiwa-  less  probable  (cf.  Mod. 
Laog.  Notes  18,  15). 
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6.  "L-aXpolia  'smooth,  polish,  adorn,  decorate'  may  be  compared 
with  OE.  /elan  '  feel ',  OHG./ufflen  '  fQhlen,  tasteo ',  OH./alma 
'  unsicher  fasten '.  These  words  are  better  separated  from  OHG. 
folma,  Lac.  palma,  etc.,  which  are  rather  from  a  basc^/J- '  extend, 
make  flat '  in  \^a,\.  planus  flat  ',OE.72^r  floor ',  etc  (cf.  Noreen,  Urg. 
Lautlehre,  198;  Hirt,  Idg.  AbL  284). 

The  meanings  'touch,  feel ;  rub,  polish'  come  from  'strike,  beat; 
shake':  Gk.  irdXX«,  Lat./^/A^etc. 

7.  Lat  vigeo '  be  lively,  vigorous ;  thrive,  EouHsb ',  vigil '  active, 
alert,  awake',  tn^fr ' liveliness,  activity,  force'  are  usually  con- 
nected with  Lat  vf^eo  'arouse,  quicken ',  Goth,  wakan  '  wachen ' 
{cf.  Uhlenbeck,  Et.  Wb.  s.  v. ;  Kluge,  Et.  Wb.  s.  v.  wecken ;  Hirt, 
Idg.  Abl.  658). 

As  br  as  tn£il  is  concerned  that  might  be  possible,  since  vigil 
might  be  for  an  older  *vegil  (of.  Brugmann,  Grd.  I  *,  123).  But 
in  meaning  vigil  is  better  associated  with  vigee,  vigor,  etc,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a  change  of  e  to  i  in  these  words. 
We  may  therefore  connect  ihero  with  Skt.  vijdU  '  ist  in  heftiger 
Bewegung,  tahrt  los,  eilt  davon',  vejayali  'scbnellt,  regt  auf, 
viga-s  'Ruck,  Anprall,  Schwall,  Drang,  Hast,  Kraft,  Wirkung*,  vi- 
gavant  'wogend,  hastig,  schnell',  ON.  ^kua  'weichen  ',ykuaik '  sich 
bewegen ',  OHG.  wichan  '  weichen  ',  weich '  weicb,  schwach ',  etc 

The  double  meaning  'active,  strong,  quick'  and  'yielding, 
weak'  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  'sway,  move  quickly'. 
Compare  MHO.  swaru  '  schwankend,  stiirmisch ;  biegsam,  diinn ', 
OE.  swancor '  pliant,  supple ;  agile,  graceful ;  weak ' ;  Lith.  suka 
'drehe',  sukrui  'agil,  beweglicb,  schnell',  sunkus  'schwcr', 
MHG.  STuanger 'sohwiiakend ;  gravida,  schwanger ',  OE.  twanger, 
liiige'. 

This  double  meaning  is  also  in  the  related  base  v^g-i  Lett. 
viit '  sich  biegen',  Gk.  tUa  '  weiche ' :  Lith.  veikus  '  schnell',  vHi 
'  Kraft'.  We  certainly,  therefore,  have  no  ground  for  separating 
Lat.  vigeo,  vigor,  viqil  from  Skt.  viga-s  '  Ruck,  Hast,  Krafl ', 
vijayoH  'regt  auf,  vij^  'ist  in  heftiger  Bewegung',  etc  (cf. 
wuthor,  IE.  a".  a*i:  a*u,  p.  30). 

8.  Lat.  vindex  'claimant ;  aveim;er,  punisber ;  maintainer,  pro- 
tector, defender',  otWko  'claim,  demand,  assume,  appropriate; 
deliver,  liberate,  save;  avenge,  revenge,  punish'  are,  so  far  as 
I  know,  unexplained.  All  the  meanings,  however,  are  easily 
derivable  from  'seek;  seize',  the  latter  representing  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  former  activity.    Thus  '  avenge,  punish '  is  to 
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'  seek,  pursue,  go  for ' ;  '  claim,  appropriate '  is  to  '  seek,  seize ' ; 
and  'deliver,  liberate'  is  to  'seize,  take  from'. 

We  may  therefore  compare  the  Skt.  base  vid  (in  vinddH,  vinddti, 
ve/H)  'finden,  treflen,  erreichen,  erfassen,  heimsuchen;  bewirken, 
erwerben,  gewinnen,  besitzen,  aufsuchen,  sich  zuwenden',  etc. 
Here  also  we  have  the  double  meaning  'seize;  punish'.  The 
latter  meaning  is  also  in  Goth. /ra-weitan '  rachen,  vindicare ',  etc. 

The  meaning  '  punish '  could  not  have  come  from  '  see  to,  turn 
one's  attention  to ',  for  it  is  used  in  too  strong  a  sense.  Lat. 
animadver/ere  is  not  parallel  at  all.  For  animus  means  not  only 
'  mind,  soul,  feeling,  desire,'  etc  but  also '  violent  passion,  vehe- 
mence, wrath'.  Hence  animadveriere  means  to  turn  one's  wrath 
as  well  as  one's  mind  to  a  thing.  Notice  also  the  double  meaning 
in  animositas '  boldness,  spirit ;  vehemence  in  anger,  impetuosity, 
ardor  '■ 

If  Germ,  wUan  '  strafen '  meant  simply  '  see  to ',  then  we  must 
separate  from  it  ON.  vUe,  0£.  wiie '  puoishment ;  fine ;  torture ; 
'misery',  wUnian  'punish;  torture',  OS.  wlH  'Strafe,  Biises, 
Pein',  wltnon  '  beslrafen,  toten',  OHG-  wlzsi  'Strafe,  Qual, 
Hollenstrafe,  HoUe',  wizzindn  'strafen,  peinigen'.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  separating  vfUja-  'Strafe,  Qual',  from  wUaa 
'  strafen ;  vorwerfen  *.  And  yet  the  various  meanings  do  not 
necessarily  go  through  the  same  stages  of  development.  In 
OSw.  vUa  'zeihen,  beweisen'  we  have  a  near  approach  to  the 
meaning  of  the  causative,  OHG.  weiszen  'zeigen,  beweisen ',  Skt. 
veddyedl '  teilt  mit.zeigt  an',  etc.  But  Goth. /rd-zc^iVan  'rachen' 
is  more  like  Skt,  vinddH  '  erreicht,  erfasst,  sucht  heim ',  etc., 
Lat.  vindico. 

In  Skt.  the  meaning  '  pain'comes  from  'feeling,  Empfindung' 
in    vldand  '  Empfindung,  Schmerz ',  which   may  be   compared 
with  OHG.  wusinon   'peinigen,   strafen'.    Compare   also  Skt. 
d'Vidana-m   'Zeigen,  Vorfiihren,   Anzeige,  Denunciatii 
OSw.  vita    '  zeihen,   beweisen ',  O,  Fries.   wUa  '  schelt 
TOIian  'vorwerfen',  etc     It   is  evident,  therefore,   that 
Goth,  wiian  'wissen'  ^ad /raweilan  'rachen'  are  relai 
represent  two  distinct  developments  in  meaning. 

Thedevelopment  of  the  meaning 'perceive:  see;  knoi 
in  the  following;  OE.  ^e-wj/a» 'go',  whence  'depart,  > 
^"-Bil/an 'gehen';  Skt.  fiW^A' 'findet,  trifft,  erreicht,  ei 
wirbt',  Av.  vindaiii  'findet,  erlangt'.  It. /htnaim  'findi 
ausfiadig';  Skt.  i/^/A' '  emp&ndet,  begreift,  nimmt  wahr, 
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erkennt,  weiss',  vida  'weiss',  Gk.  (ZBor  'saw',  olSii  'know*,  Lat. 
video  'perceive,  see,  understand,  comprehend',  Goth.  wUan 
'  wissen ',  etc.    (cf.  author.  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.  XIV,  324). 

The  development  of  meaning  'go,  go  to,  reach,  get.  perceive' 
is  seen  in  OHG.  /aran  '  ^ehen,  wandern,  sich  begeben ',  arfaran 
'  erreichen,  erlangeu ;  erfahren,  erforschen,  wahrnehmen ',  M  HG. 
ervam  'einholen,  erreichen;  treffen,  finden,  erwischen,  kennen 
lemen,  erkunden,  erforschen,  eifahren',  Lat.  experior,  reperio. 
Compare  also  Lat. /fi^ 'rush  at,  attack;  seek,  demand ;  fall  upon, 
strive  after ',  OE.  /unduin  '  hasten,  go  to,  desire ',  fandian  '  in- 
vestigate, explore',  Goth.  Jin^n  'finden,  erkennen,  erfahren', 
illHO.  ervinden  'aus&ndig  machen,  bemerken,  erfahren ',  NHG. 
empfinden. — OHG.  sind  'Gang,  Weg,  Reise',  sinnan  'gehen, 
reisen;  trachten,  verlangen,  sinnen',  Lat.  stntio  'experience, 
undergo;  perceive, feel, observe ;  hear,5ee;  think, judge'. — OE. 
ge-hsian'^v^,  glide ', MHG. /ftt?  ' Spur,  Geleise ',  OHG.  limin 
' lernen ',  Goth.  Aiii 'weiss'. — OHG. spuman 'treten',  spor  'Spur', 
spuren  '  der  Pahrte  des  Wildes  suchend  nachgehen,  aufsuchen, 
spiiren,  untersuchen ',  ON.  ifyHa  '  forschen,  erfragen,  horea '. — 
Lat.  vestigium '  footstep,  track,  trace ',  vesllgo '  track,  trace,  search 
after,  investigate,  find  out '. 

9.  Lat.  vomo,  Gk.  (/»'■,  Skt.  vamtli,  Lith,  vemiU,  etc.  are  com- 
pared with  ON.  vdma  'a  qualm,  ailment ',  v&mr  'a  loathsome 
person '  (cf.  Uhlenbeck,  Ai.  Wb.  371).  The  ON.  words,  I  should 
say,  are  nearer  the  primary  meaning  than  the  others,  and  may  be 
more  closely  coonected  with  Skt.  vima-s  '  verkehrt,  widerwartig ; 
link'.  This  gives  us  a  base  ^v^m^' turn  ;  turned',  whence 'ver- 
kehrt',etc.,  and  'vomit'.  For  'turn':  'vomit'  compare  the 
following :  OHG.  wallan '  wallen,  aufwallen ' :  wulldn,  -wUlm. '  nau- 
seare,  Ekel  empfinden ' ;  walgon  '  sich  walzen,  sich  rollen ' :  MHG. 
mir  wa/gei  '  mir  ekelt ',  early  NHG.  wulgeren  '  nauseare '. 

ID.  Lat.  vilium  'fault,  defect,  vice',  vitio  'injure,  spoil,  mar, 
taint'  I  compared  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes  17,7)  with  OE.  widl,  defile- 
ment, impurity',  widlian  'defile',  referring  all  to  the  base  tuei- 
'wind,  twist',  etc.  in  Skt.  vUd-s  'gewunden'.  I  still  think  the 
words  go  back  to  such  a  meaning,  but  I  now  find  other  words 
which  show  both  the  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning.  Skt. 
vy&ihaie  'schwankt,  taumelt,  geht  fehj,  weicht',  vydtiif  'schwan- 
kend,schief,heimlich,heimtOckisch',T7a/^ii'Feh1schIag,Schaden, 
Verlust,  Unruhe,  Not,  Qual '.  To  these  add  OS.  in-wid '  Bosheit, 
Tiicke,  Obeliat'  from   pre>Germ.  *t(Hia-m  =  Lat.  vitium.    For 
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meaning  cp.  Skt.  f£Aif/iiA''3trauchelt,  taumelt',  Gk.  naXi^  'bent, 
crooked,  wrong',  Lat.  scelus. 

I.  Base  io: 

ON.  o/'dass'is  probably  from  Germ.  */a/,  pre-Germ.  ^W,  the 
neut.  of  the  re),  pronoun  jf-.  It  would  therefore  correspond 
exactly  to  Ski.yad  'dass,  3odass,damit',  etc.  For  similar  deri- 
vatives of  the  base  u>-  see  Brugmann,  Kurze  Vei^l.  Gr.  664  ff. 

Goth.yoJoi'wenn'  and  XJAh.jei '  wenn '  have  both  been  referred 
to  the  base  io-,  and  may  still  be  so  explained,  since  the  objection 
raised  by  Brugmann,  Kurze  Vgl.  Gr.  669,  against  this  explanation 
ia  removed  by  the  connection  of  ON,  at  with  S^t,yad.  Compare 
alao  Goth._/a-»  'ob'. 

Goth.y«A'  and',  pre-Germ.  'i^-yV,  OS.,  OHG.  ya'und.auch' 
are  perhaps  also  from  the  rel.  base  ip-.    Compare  Lat.  quo-que. 

With  the  above  compare  OS.  jak  '  und,  auch ',  pre-Germ. 
*^'ge.  The  'ge  may  be  compared  with  Gk.  yi  \a  ai  yt,  Goth. 
aui  '  denn  namlich ',  OHG.  tnuA  '  auch',  and  is  perhaps  also  in 
Goth,  ok  'aber,  sondern',  OE.  ac  'aber,  und',  etc.,  pre- 
Germ.  *fig-e. 

Coth.ja  'ja',/fli'wahrlich,  ja',  OHG.  j'd,  etc  may  represent 
case  forms  of  the  pronominal  stem  iff-.  Similarly  from  o-  comes 
Skt  d-6a '  gewiss,  ja '. 

3.  Base  dAff-. 

This  base  occurs  alone,  and  compounded  with  other  pronomi- 
nal stems,  meaning  'both'.  This  meaning,  of  course,  did  not 
inhere  iu  the  word  itself  but  in  the  originally  dual  form.  Alone 
the  base  occurs  in  Gotb.  Aai,  dans,  etc.,  and  the  derivative  iafdfs, 
in  ON.  gen.  beggia,  in  OE.  ^gen,  id,  ia,  and  compounded  with 
'  two '  in  OE.  bd-tivS,  ba-tu.  It  is  also  combined  with  the  article 
in  ON.  U-der.  OHG.  6ei-de,  etc. 

Outside  of  Germ,  the  base  bho-  is  also  joined  with  other  pronom- 
inal stems,  which,  however,  precede.  So  SkL  u-bkdtti  Gk. 
ifir^t  Lat.  am-bo;  Lith.  a-bil,  ChSl.  o-ba. 

The  base  ^^7- occurs  in  OHG.,  OS.,  OE.J1,  'bei,an',  Goth.  M, 
OHG.  bt-,  etc.  The  form  with  the  long  i  is  probably  an  old 
locative,  IE.  *bhei.  An  original  long  vowel  roust  also  have  been 
in  OHG.  um-bi,  OE.  ym-be,  whereas  OE.  ymb  presupposes  a 
shortvowelas  mGk.afi-^'(0-  IE, -*Mt,  which  forms  instrumentals 
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to  nouns  and  pronouns,  is  itseir  a  case  form  of  bhi-  (c£  Bnigmann, 
Kz.  Vgl.  Gr.  386).  Here  also  may  belong  Lith.  bA,  OPniss.  be 
'  und '  and  Lith.  bau '  ob '. 

OHG.  iba  '  Zweifel,  Bedingung',  ON.  e/ie), if{e) '  Zweifel '  may 
be  derived  from  a  pre-Germ.  *e-bAd- '  doubl '  which  itself  can  be 
a  derivative  of  the  base  bAo-  after  it  had  taken  on  the  meaning 
'  both '.  Compare  Lith.  abej'd '  Zweifelhafti^keit ',  abejdli'  zweifeln", 
abejdtinas '  zweifelhaft ',  which  are  derivatives  of  abit,  abeji  'beide'. 
Lith.  abejeias  '  beide '  and  abejdiinas  correspond  in  formation  to 
Goth,  bajs^s.  The  first  part  of  Lith.  a-bH,  ChSl.  o-ba  'beide '  is 
the  pronominal  base  o-,  e-,  which  occurs  also  in  Skt.  a-sdd  'jener', 
d-ha  'gewiss,  ja',  gen.  a-syd,  Goth,  is,  etc  (cf.  Brugmann,  Kz. 
Vgl.  Gram.  401). 

Goth,  ibai,  iba  'ob  denn',  OHG.  ibu,  OS.  e/,  of  'ob,  wenn', 
etc.  are  regarded  as  old  case  forms  of  OHG.  iba.  With  these 
we  can  not  directly  compare  OS.,  ODan.,  OFries.  of,  OHG.  oba 
'ob,  wean',  which  are  rather  made  up  of  the  same  componeot 
parts  as  Skt.  u-bhid  'beide'.  The  u-  of  these  words  is  from  the 
pronominal  base  »-,  tf^-,  0«o-  (cf.  Brugmann,  Demonstrativpron. 
der  idg.  Spr.  96  ff.) 

UonrrasiTT  o>  Chicago.  FRANCIS  A.  WOOD. 
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The  Etymology  of  OAYCCeVC. 

lo  any  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  name  of 
Ulysses  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  position  reached  by 
Kretschmer,  Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte  der  gr.  Sprache,  pp. 
2S0-2.  The  basis  of  this  position  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
familiar  form  'otvaatit  is  found  only  in  the  Ionic  epos,  the 
literature  under  its  influence,  and  an  Ionic  inscription  (miswritten 
'oAfixririvr)  on  a  vasc  from  Apulia,  the  inscriptions  on  vases  from 
Attica  show  'oXvTTtvr,  or  under  Doric  influence  'oXvaatit  (once 
'oXumut),  from  Corinth  'oXiaatic  or  'oiXviraivt  (?)  and  from  the 
Theban  Kabeiribn  'oXoaatit  and  'oXvavtHas.  This  material  is 
collected  in  Die  griechiscben  Vaseninschriften  (cf.  index  s.  w.), 
of  the  same  author,  and  is  supported  by  Quintilian's  statement 
that  the  name  was  'oXurvtut  In  the  Aeolic  dialect.  From  this 
Kretschmer  rightly  concludes  that  the  form  with  X  is  ordinal 
and  that  the  Ionic  form  is  due  to  a  connection  by  popular 
etymology  with  the  verb  iiitrtraaOiu  "  to  be  wroth  " — an  etymology 
advanced  as  early  as  r  407  £ 

iroUeion'  yip  iy^  yi  btvaad/mof  rilfT  Iiiivu, 
iiidp6«iv  ^ii  ywai^  ava  jp>iua  mniXv^&riipav 
T^  J*  'Odvaiic  bvofi'  laru  ctriiw/Kni. 

and  which  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  cf. 
Frag.  880. 

ap^iif  (T  'OcJuoorfct  I'p'  i^^nvfioc  yuKoJf 
iroA*loJ  y&p  iiSivavTO  dva/ieviJt  i/u/i. 

This  not  only  explains  the  /  of  Latin  Ulixes  (for  the  x  also 
Kretschmer,  loc.  cit.,  has  found  the  explanation),  but  also  does 
away  with  the  assumption  of  a  change  of  9  into  X,  which,  except 
for  Hesycbius'  gloss :  Xd^rq  *  ia^vt).  Utpyaiot,  is  entirely  without 
parallel  in  the  Greek  language.  It  also  renders  impossible  all 
previous  attempts  at  explaining  the  word,  whether  by  mainuining 
the  ancient  view  of  a  connection  with  ^uaaaaBai—^o  recently 
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Fick'Bechtel,  Die  gr.  Personennamea,  p.  430 :  'oSii<r<rtvr  short 
form  of  'oduv«i-Xaot,  or  by  connecting  it  with  the  root  of  dueo — 
so  Roscher,  Curtius  Studien,  IV  196-201. 

Starting,  then,  from  the  inscriptional  forms  we  have  the  corre- 
spondence Ionic,  Doric  (and  Aeolic)  -aa-  equal  to  Attic  -tt-' 
which  points  back  to  a  combination  of  a  surd  guttural,  followed 
by  the  palatal  semi-vowel,  and  to  no  other  source.  Bechtel's 
objection  that  'O^vatvt  with  a  single  sigma  cannot  be  derived 
phonetically  from  such  a  combination  loses  its  force  in  view  of 
the  ease  with  which  these  forms  can  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  analogy.  For  this  influence  two  starting  points  can 
be  shown:  ist,  the  variation  between  Uvtrira^rw  and  iAwrtm, 
■aumtro  Uuiran-o,  and  2d,  the  frequent  doubling  of  consonants  in 
proper  names,  cf.  Bnigmann,  Gr.  Gram.',  p.  131,  could  easily 
have  led  to  the  feeling  that  'Ohvaatvt  had  been  derived  in  this 
way  from  'odmnut  and  so  produce  the  latter  form. 

The  termination  -nw  is  frequently  used  in  the  heroic  period  for 
the  formation  of  short  names,  cf.  Fick-Bechtel,  op.  cit.,  p.  375 : 
for  its  origin  cf.  Bnigmann,  IF.  ix  365  ft  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  immaterial  whether  the  name  originated  with  a  suffix 
-em-  or  -euo-;  either  position  could  be  maintained,  as  the  two 
classes  have  been  confused  by  analogy,  and  in  either  case  the  basis 
to  be  posited  would  be  an  0-stem. 

Applying  these  facts  we  reach  the  conclttsion  that  'oXihtikw  is 
the  short  form  of  a  name  ending  in  -oKvaaot  for  -sXunuw,  to  which 
I  propose  to  supply  as  the  full  forms  *AuniXv(r<rof  for  *KbnK\inat, 
the  latter  being  a  dedicatory  name  from  AtrtSXvnir,  the  name  of 
Odysseus*  maternal  grandfather.  The  passage  r  407  f.  may  then 
be  considered  as  perhaps  the  last  obscure  echo  of  a  tradition  of 
a  connection  between  these  names. 

Of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  explanation  I  am  not 
oblivious.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  *AirciXtiii(or,  we  should 
rather  expect  * KtntikuKiiat  in  accord  with  the  predominance  of  this 
form  of  the  suffix  in  proper  names.  But  this  objection  may  be 
oflset  by  the  facts  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  extremely  early 
formation;'  that  the  forms  in  -i^or  must  originally  have  bad  by 

'The  fonn*  fonnd  in  the  Theban  Kabeirion  cannot  be  pare  Boeotian  unleu 
one  woald  with  to  *tiit  from  Indo-Earopean  -»-  (whicb  leads  to  nothing)  and 
•ee  in  'OWrrif  a  bf  per-Attidim. 

'The  namei  AimUiimc  and  *Avrt>ilwnn>('  maj  well  have  been  in  use  for 
gnndfather  uid  grandson  for  generation*  before  applied  to  onr  hero. 
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their  aide  forma  in  'tft<  employed  when  the  preceding  syllable 
was  short,  c£  Hirt,  Handbuch,  p.  253  f.;  and  that  the  later  pre- 
dominance of  t^  in  proper  names  is  due  lo  the  fact  that  the 
etymological  connectioD  of  words  formed  with  it  remained  clear. 
Finally,  as  pointed  out  above,  Ionic  Doric  -aa-  equal  Attic  -tt- 
must  go  back  to  i  following  a  surd  guttural. 

A  much  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the  fact  that 
according  to  this  etymology  the  short  form  of  the  name  consists 
of  the  second  element  of  the  compound  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
element.  The  existence  of  such  a  method  of  formation  is  not 
generally  recognized,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should 
not  have  existed  as  well  as  the  familiar  reverse  type  "RtipunBtit  for 
EtpvffA'r^.  Its  existence  is  posited  by  Hoffinaon,  BB  22.  I35f., 
to  explain  the  cases  of  apparent  hyphaeresis  and  aphaeresis 
(additional  examples  are  given  by  Baunack,  Rb.  M.  37.  476), 
but  this  interpretation  is  disputed  by  Bechtel,  BB.  2a  243  ff; 
23.  347  ff.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  such  forms  would  be  hard  to  detect — they  could  be 
posited  only  on  confirmatory  evidence  such  as  in  the  present 
case  the  occurrence  of  AvrdXvow  in  the  same  family—and  that 
consequently  other  examples  may  lurk  among  the  numerous 
puzzles  of  Greek  nomenclature. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  explain  the  present  case  without 
recourse  to  such  a  theory.  Phonetic  law  in  obscuring  the 
etymol<^ry  of  *Kvto-\vaaet  paved  the  way  for  a  false  division 
by  popular  etymology  into  *KvTiAmaot,  the  second  half  being 
supposedly  connected  with  SKiaau,  aXu>u,  and  then  the  formation 
of  'oXinrtrtvE  was  normal. 

Id  conclusion,  1  may  point  out  that  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
Greek  etymology  for  Odysseus  possesses  at  the  present  time 
more  than  a  linguistic  interest  because  of  the  tendency  to 
consider  him  mythically  or  ethnically  (largely  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  etymologize  upon  his  name)  a  non-Hellenic 
character. 

C*T«ouc  UmirmrY  GeORGE   MeLVILLE   BOLUNG. 


Note  on  Pladtds'  Mostbllaria.    Act  III,  Scene  II. 

(Lorenz,  Leipsic,  1866). 

Professor  Edwin  W.  Fay  has  written  a  learned  and,  to  my  mind, 

convincing  aeries  of  notes  on  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus  in  the 
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American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3.  Oae  of  his 
notes  deals  with  the  signification  of  the  name  Tranio,  and  with 
the  attributes  assigned  to  this  personage  in  the  Mostellaria.  He 
assumes  the  name  to  mean  '  the  revealer '  (cf.  r/wrar,  clearly,  in 
Aeschylus)  but  he  also  points  out  that  Tranio  seems  to  assume 
for  himself  a  bird  character  throughout  his  idle;  as  if  he  had 
been  a  'famulus'  of  Hermes.  Prof.  Fay  refers  to  a  note  by  me 
in  the  Classical  Review,  XI.  160,  calling  attention  to  the  singular 
number  of  equivoques  in  the  scene  in  question.  1  think  that  this 
celebrated  passage  is  even  fuller  of  quips  and  equivoques  than 
I  was  then  inclined  to  suppose,  and  Professor  Fay's  essay  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  elucidate  the  passage,  or,  at  all  events, 
Tranio's  office.  The  story  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Tranio, 
the  tricky  slave,  leads  Theopropides,  the  father  of  Philolaches, 
to  believe  that  his  son  borrowed  money,  not  in  order  to  free 
Philematium,  but  to  buy  a  house:  and  on  his  father  asking  where 
the  house  may  be,  he  lies,  saying  that  it  is  the  house  belonging 
to  their  neighbour  Simo.  Tranio  then  goes  to  Simo  and  begs 
that  Theopropides  may  inspect  his  house,  as  he  wishes  to  make 
some  improvements  in  his  own.  Of  course,  Tranio  has  to  prevent 
Simo  from  suspecting  that  Theopropides  makes  any  claim  upon 
the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  do  his  best  to  make 
Theopropides  think  that  he  is  inspecting  a  house  which  is  to 
come  into  possession  of  his  son.  In  799  we  must  suppose  Tranio 
to  be  making  violent  gesticulations  and  establishing  an  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  audience  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  old  gentlemen,  at  whom  he  points.  In  line  804  'Viden 
hoc  ante  nedes,  vesiiiulum  et  ambulacrum,  quoiusmodi?'  it  is 
possible  that  he  intends  some  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
gentlemen  by  the  words  emphasized,  as  we  might  say,  'old 
clothes  store'and  'vagrant',  hinting  perhaps  at 'simulacra'.  In 
1.  805  he  certainly  points  to  them  and  calls  them  'postes', 
"blocks":  cf.  Ovid  de  Rem.  Amoris  35,  where  the  lover  "modo 
blanditias,  Hgido  modo  iurgia  posti  Dicat":  1.  806  will  mean  "of 
what  obstinacy  are  they  and  of  what  stupidity":  for  crassiiudine 
cf.  'crassa  Minerva'. 

In  1. 807  Simo  says  that  these '  postes'  (of  whom  he  is  one),  have 
cost  him  very  dear.  In  811  Theopropides  r^oins  '  yes:  they  are 
more  imprebt  than  I  thought ' :  improbus  meaning  '  exorbitant 
in  their  claims'  and  also  'worthless'  as  building  material.  In 
Sia  Theopropides  remarks  'ambo  ab  infumo  tarmes'  (or  as  the 
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MSS  read)  tramis  secat.  Here  the  poet  certainty  (as  Prof.  Fay 
has  noticed),  plays  upon  the  name  tramis  which  is  meant  to  recall 
Tranio:  and  secat  means  'undermines'  as  applied  to  the  teredo, 
iaA' annoys'  as  applied  to  Tranio,  cf.  Catull.  LXXI.  2,  'autsi 
quem  merito  tarda  podagra  secat ' ;  (cf.  Modem  French  use  of 
'scic'  for  'a  bore'). 

In  I.  814  Tranio  says  ' inteinpestivos  excisos  credo:  id  eis 
vitium  nocet.  Of  course,  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  spoken  of  the 
wood  which  is  cut  down  at  the  wrong  time  and  which  therefore 
warps:  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  excisos  is  meant  to  recall  exdtos, 
and  the  suggestion  is  hazarded  "the  two  old  gentlemen  must 
have  been  called  too  early:  that  is  why  they  are  so  sleepy". 
Line  814  means  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  "even  as  they  are, 
cut  out  of  season,  they  are  good  enough,  if  they  are  only  coated 
with  pitch":  but  the  line  is  also  intended  to  mean  "but  in  any 
case,  sleepy  or  not,  they  are  goodnatured  enough  if  only  they 
are  decoyed  by  a  magpie".  I  need  not  go  into  the  arguments 
whereby  Professor  Fay  has  proved  that  Tranio  speaks  of  himself 
as  possessing  bird  attributes:  but  I  fancy  that  he  is  quite  right 
in  asserting  that  pice  suggests  pici.  That  a  word  ending  with 
a  long  syllable  may  suggest  a  word  ending  with  a  short  syllable 
is  plain  from  the  two  senses  of  arte  (arete)  two  lines  below.  But 
we  may  gather  (hat  the  pronunciation  of  pice  and  pica  cannot 
have  sounded  to  some  ears  so  unlike,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  word  pega  represents  at  once  picetn  and  picam.  Line 
815  non  enim  pultiphagus  operam  fecit  barbanis  is,  of  course, 
a  contrast  between  Roman  clumsiness  and  Greek  wiles:  and 
would  tickle  the  ears  of  a  Roman  audience.  L.  816,  Tranio  says 
'Video  coagmenta  in  foribus?  Th.  Video.  Tr.  Specta,  quam 
arte  dormiuot'.  The  first  meaning  of  thisis,  of  course,  "Seethe 
joinings  of  the  doors !  Th.  I  see — Tr.  mark  how  sound  they 
sleep".  But  the  spectators  by  Tranio's  gestures  are  made  to 
understand  the  words:  'You  see  the  joinings  of  their  eyes  . . . 
see  how  they  sleep — by  my  art!'  L.  817.  Dormiunt?  Tr.  illud 
quidem,  ut  connivent,  volui  dicere.  In  this  line  Tranio  corrects 
himself  and  substitutes  the  word  Conniveo  which  is  used  for  "  to 
dose  so  as  to  fit",  see  Forcellini  s.  v. 

In  835  Tranio  speaks  of  himself  as  the  crow — the  ex- 
perienced\iaA,Ar\Aoi\\i.^  two  old 'gentlemen  as  ^f^i^  vultures. 

This,  I  think,  brings  out  the  humour  of  this  diverting  passage. 

UmvmiTT  or  LivnrooL.  HERBERT  A.  STRONG. 
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P.  Vergilius  Maro:  Aeneis  VI.      Erk^t  voo  Eduard  Norden. 
Leipzig,  Teubner,  1903.    Svo,  pp.  x,  484.    13  Marka. 

This  valuable  book,  of  prime  importance  to  all  students  of 
Vet^l,  belongs  to  the  Samtnlung  wissenschaftlicher  Kommentare 
zu  Griechischen  und  Romischen  Schriftstellern. 

On  page  v  the  author  sets  forth  his  plan  and  purpose :  "  Heinze 
<9ee  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  330-343>  ist  an  der  poetischen  Analyse  im 
Grossen  gelegen  und  sein  Blick  ist  auf  das  Ganze  gerichtet; 
mir  kam  es  neben  der  sachlichen  Exegesc  vor  allem  aucb  auf 
das  Einzelne  an,  auf  die  Erkenntnlss  auch  der  kleinen  Materialien, 
aus  denen  der  Dichter  sein  bedeutendes  Gebaude  erricbtet  hat 
So  steht  fiir  mich  teils  die  Quellenanalyse,  tells  das  formal-tech- 
nische  Element  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Interesses:  was  ubetnahm 
Vergil  der  Cberlieferung,  was  tat  er  selbst  hinzu  und  wic  hat  er 
dies  Entlehnte  oder  Eigene  gestaltetf  das  sind  fiir  mich  die 
entscheidenden  Fragen  ". 

He,  therefore,  divides  his  book  thus ;  I.  Einleitung  (pp.  3-48), 
dealing  with  die  Eschatologie  des  sechsten  Buches  und  ihre 
Quellen;  II.  Text  und  t)bersetzung  (49-103) ;  III.  Kommentar 
C105-355);  IV.  Stilistisch-metrische  Anhange,  eleven  in  all, 
(357-458).  Then  come  Nachtrage  (459-465),  a  Register  (466- 
483},  and  Druckfehler  (4S4). 

In  construcUng  the  text  Norden  uses  M  (as  collated  by  Hoff- 
man, 1889),  F  (in  photographic  facsimile,  1899),  G,  P,  R.  The 
facsimile  of  F  shows  that  Ribbeck's  exhibit  of  its  readings  needs 
revision.     The  apparatus  criticus  at  the  bottom  of  the  several 

Eages  consumes  in  all  but  46  lines ;  it  is  supplemented,  however, 
y  numerous  important  discussions  in  the  Commentary. 
The  editor  does  not,  however,  anywhere  set  forth  his  theory  of 
the  interrelation  of  the  MSS,  nor  does  he  indicate  the  principles 
he  followed  in  deciding  between  their  variant  readings  and  in 
weighing  the  evidence  supplied  by  Servius,  Donatus,  etc.  Some- 
times he  lays  stress  on  the  readings  of  the  grammarians;  in  30 
he  reads  Androgeo  with  them  against  all  the  MSS.  Yet  he  dis- 
regards their  evidence  more  often  than  he  accepts  it.  One  would 
have  liked  to  see  a  list  of  the  divergences  between  his  text  and 
Ribbeck's  (second  edition,  1894.  The  stereotyped  Teubner  text 
of  189S  hardly  ditfers  from  this).  We  have  here  a  defect  of  the 
book  ;  it  is  often  concerned  in  too  large  measure  with  "  das  Ein- 
zelne"; sufficient  pains  were  not  taken  (o  group  materials  to- 
gether ;  the  Anhange,  and  the  Register,  valuable  as  they  are,  do 
not  in  any  great  degree  offset  this  shortcoming.    For  example, 
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VBs.  740-750  are  discussed  in  the  Kommentar  (pp.  304,  305),  uid 
three  times  in  the  Einleitung  (pp.  17  ff.,  31-32, 32-33). 

The  main  divergences  from  Ribbeck's  text  are  in  verses  96, 
126,  177,  254.  255,  273,  332, 433.  486,  524,  528, 559, 561. 586.  602, 
724,  806,  846,  890,  897.  Only  twice  does  Norden  bracket  vases, 
242,  901  (so  Ribbeck).  Nowhere  does  he  assume  a  lacuna  or 
transpose  verses ;  in  this  he  is  clearly  right,  as  against  Ribbeck. 
As  a  rule  he  discusses  Ribbeck's  transpositions,  but  Ribbeck's 
bracketing  of  716  and  his  transpositions  in  805-840  he  passes 
over  in  silence.  Good  notes  on  teztual  matters  where  his  text 
agrees  with  Ribbeck's  may  be  found  on  33,  37,  141,  203,  335, 
383-  495- 

Some  teztual  matters  may  now  receive  more  particular  atten- 
tion. In  96  Norden  reads  guam  (gva ').  He  has  not  noted,  how 
ever,  that  in  Seneca  Epp.  82.  18,  cited  by  him  as  showing  qua 
though  Seneca's  argument  demands  gvam,  some  MS5  give  quam 
(so  Hense,  who  reads  qua).  He  has  not  seen,  either,  that  quaim 
is  supported  by  Seneca,  Medea  566,  567  peige,  nunc  aude, 
indpe/quicquid  potest  Medea,  quicquid  non  potest,  aod  by 
Catullus,  76.  15.  16  Una  salushaec  est,  hocesttibipervincendum : 
hoc  £u:ia3,  sive  id  non  pote  sive  pote.  The  hyperbole  in  these 
passages,  one  in  a  poet  whom  Vergil  knew  well,  the  other  in  a 
poet  who  knew  Vergil  well,  justifies  us  in  joining  quam  in  its 
ordinary  sense  closely  with  audenUffr.  Cf.  also  Cicero  De 
Officiis,  n.  64.  Cicero  is  saying  that  to  win  the  good-will  of 
others  and  thereby  to  make  tbem  naeTuI  to  oneself  conveniet 
...  in  dando  munificum  esse  ■  multa  multis  de  suo  iure 

cedentem,  a  litibus  vero  quantum  liceat  et  nesdo  an  paullo  plus 
etiam  quam  liceat  abhorrentem.  254.  pingue  super  oleum  in- 
fiindens  ardentibus  cxtis  (pingue  superque  oleum  fiindens 
ardentibus  extis,  with  assumption  of  alacuna  after  the  verse).  The 
older  MSS  are  all  for  sufierqu^:  so  in  I.  668  MSS  and  gram- 
mariaos  support  iaclelurqvx.  In  both  places,  however,  says  our 
editor,  -que  was  inserted  to  get  rid  of  the  irrational  lengthening 
of  the  final  syllable.  In  I.  668  Ribbeck  himself  refused  to  assume 
a  lacuna.  In  Anhang  X,  page  441  Norden  compares  super  with 
the  Homeric  <nttip.  I  agree  throughout  with  him.  Yet  in  read- 
ing in/undens  he  has  but  slight  MS  supporL  602.  quos  super 
{guo  super,  with  assumption  of  a  lacuna  after  the  verse).  Norden 
writes  a  very  sensible  note  on  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  poets  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  tied  down  to  any  one  version  of  a  story; 
indeed,  savs  he.  they  rather  glory  in  presenting  variations.  In 
897  uH  (i6i)  may  be  right ;  it  lacks  MS  authority,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  Vergil's  usage  elsewhere  and  by  Lucretius's  practice. 
Norden  seema  right  also  in  177  sepulcri  {sepuUro),  273  primU- 
que  in  (primis  in),  484  frequentes  {freitUjiUs),  561  plangor 
(clangor),  806  virtuiem  extendere  factis  (virlute  extendere  vires'), 
846  reslUuis  {resiiiues),  848  credo  equidem  (cedo  equidem).    His 

'  Ribbeck'i  reading  ii  gi*CD  io  parentlieiu. 
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defence  of  1-3,  which  Ribbeck  sets  at  the  end  of  Aeneid  V,  is 
good,  though  something  may  be  added,  for  not  only  does  sic 
faiw  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  correspond  to  b  tlwAt,  II.  VII. 
I,  tyt  iipaS',  Od.  XIII.  I,  but  10  U  i  itit  %»$'  qporo,  Od.  VII.  I. 
Again,  la  =  sic,  gathering  up  the  close  of  a  preceding  book, 
occurs  in  the  first  verse  ofll.  IX,  XII,  XVi,  XVllI,  XX,  XXII, 
XXIII,  Od.  VI. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Norden's  text  is  a  much  better  and  saner 
text  than  Ribbeck's  (IsympathizewithProfessorTyrrell's  words, 
Latin  Poetry,  317-319).     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  differs  in    , 
but  four  or  Ave  places  from  that  of  W.  KlouCek  (1891). 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  his  readings  cannot  be  justified. 
Id  Z55  he  prints  E^ce  autem  primi  sub  limina  solis  et  onus,  etc. 
Hmina  is  given  by  F  M,  lumina  by  P  R  and  Donatus.  The 
phrase  limina  solis  is  per  se  tmobjectionable,  but  it  is  not  in  place 
here ;  the  passages  cited  by  Norden  from  Catullus  and  Statins  do 
not  apply,  aince  in  both  there  is  a  verb  of  motion.  In  his  com- 
mentaiy  our  editor  does  not  attempt  to  interpret  limina ;  in  bis 
translation  be  gives:  Es  nahet  die  Sonne  den  Toren  des  Lichts : 
Da  briillt  der  Boden,  etc,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  be  derives 
this  from  the  text.  So  in  559  and  433  he  tails  to  make  out  his 
case. 

In  punctuation  the  book  departs  widely  from  current  systems. 
The  vocative  is  but  rarely  cut  off  by  commas.  The  semicolon 
appears  often  where  the  connection  is  too  close  to  allow  this 
heavy  stop.  The  exclamation  point  is  not  used ;  on  page  379  the 
author  denounces  this  point  as  "  <das>  in  antiken  Texten  die  Au- 
gen  verletzende  Ausruiui^szeichen".  Yet,  inasmuch  as  he  admits 
(ibid.)  that  in  using  the  modem  punctuation  poinis  at  all  he  was 
deserting  MS  example,  he  might  as  well  have  been  consistent. 
The  comma  is  worked  to  exhaustion  (of  point  and  reader  both), 
a  result  due  to  the  application  of  the  principles  elaborated  by  the 
author  in  Anhang  II,  pages  369-381.  Vergil,  he  says,  kept  ever 
in  mind  the  laws  of  artistic  prose.  These  demanded  not  only  that 
as  a  rule  the  sentence  should  not  exceed  a  given  length,  but  also 
that  it  should  be  properly  divided.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Vergil 
KvXn  and  mfff^Tx,  the  combinations  known  as  rpUiika  and 
rcrpoKuXa  being  the  favorites.'  Originally,  he  continues,  punctua- 
tion marks  were  employed  to  set  off  these  divisions;  they  were 
the  hallmarks  of  artistic  prose,  doing  for  the  eye  what  pauses  in 

*  Norden  goes  mnch  farther,  in  holding  that  'triadic'and  'tetradic 'group- 
in(r»  were  the  mle  even  in  the  arrangemeDt  of  tnalerials.  e.  g.  in  Findar, 
Horace.  Ve^l.  This  idea  hai  been  once  again  elatioralely  applied  to  Vergil  in 
a  paper  bf  A.  J.  Bell,  in  The  School  Review,  XIII.  (1905),  418-4 74.— Norden 
refen  to  Cicero  De  Oral.  III.  173  ff..  iSi.Orat.  23E  as  making  for  his  Eystem  of 
Thetoiicat  punctuation,  as  he  calls  it,  I  do  not  think  these  passages  help  him. 
In  the  first  Cicero  declares  that  punctuation  depends  not  on  the  need  of  taking 
breath  nor  on  Ktrarionim  nelae,  but  on  the  vtrti^mm  tl  imUntianim  modta ;  in 
the  second  passage  he  says:  claasulai . . .  atque  interpnncta verboram  anima« 
interclnsio  alone  angustiae  spiritos  atlulemnt.  What  sappoii  is  there  here  for 
the  doctrine  that  every  kuAot  mnst  be  pointed  off? 
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delivery  did  for  the  ear.  He  claims,  finally,  that  this  system  is 
exhibited  in  two  MS5,  the  Vatican  fragment  (F:  available  in 
photographic  reproduction)  and  M  (in  Foggini's  apographon, 
1741).  He  sums  up :  "  Die  Interpunktionsstellen  meines  l^ztes 
sind  also  im  wesentlichen,  vor  allem  in  dem  zugrunde  liegenden 
Prinzip,  dieselben  wie  die  der  genanntea  Hss". 

With  all  this  in  mind  he  lays  stress  everywhere  on  "die  Peri- 
odisieruDg  " ;  he  divides  Vergil's  sentences  into  xSika  and  cdfifura, 
which  are,  he  insists,  neatly  balanced  off  one  against  the  other; 
often  too,  he  declares,  these  divisions  have  exactly  the  same 
number  of  syllables. 

This  whole  line  of  inquiry  is  most  suggestive  and  contains,  no 
doubt,  much  truth.  Yet  there  is  ever  present  the  danger  of 
carrying  it  too  far,  a  danger  which  Norden  by  no  means  escapes 
(see  e.  g.  on  45-55)-  When  this  is  done  Vergil's  writing  becomes 
not  art,  but  mechanics.  We  may  remember  that  Vergil  (oolc  seven 
years  or  more  to  write  the  Georgica,  we  may  recall  the  stories  told 
by  Donalua  and  Gellius  of  his  modes  of  composition,  and  yet  be 
loath  to  believe  that  Norden  is  wholly  right ;  one  hates  to  think 
that  Vergil  had  always  a  straightjaclcet  at  hand  into  which  to 
force  his  verses. 

Let  us  look  at  some  results  of  Norden's  system.  1-2  are  printed 
thus:  Sic  fatur  lacrimana,  classique  immiltit  habenas,  et  tandem, 
etc.  Cf.  95  ff.  tu  ae  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  quam  tua 
te  Fortuna  sinet;  583  ff.  Hie  el  Aloidas  geroinos  im 


corpora,  qui  manibus  magnum  rescindere  caelum  adgressi,  superia^ 
lovem  detrudere  regnis.  In  these  examples,  taken  at  random  ouO 
of  hundreds,  the  comma  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help,  and,  in  course  of  time,  an  exasperation. 

The  translation,  printed  opposite  the  text,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  The  author  evidently  had  serious  doubts  concerning  it, 
for  to  it  he  devotes  two  of  the  five  pages  of  his  Vorrede ;  these 
doubts  are  entirely  justified.  It  is  but  fair  to  point  out,  however, 
that  he  printed  the  translation  reluctantly,  and  only  because  he 
felt  that  a  translation  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  commentary.  No 
single  German  metre,  he  says,  can  possibly  reproduce  the  mani- 
fold variety  of  the  Vergilian  hexameter.  Hence  in  the  narrative 
portions  he  uses  the  iambic  pentameter ;  in  passages  which,  by 
access  of  emotional  force,  are  rather  rhythmical  or  dramatic  in 
character,  he  uses  trochaic  rhythms  or  free  anapaests  ("Verse  mit 
vier  Hebungen  und  freien  Senkungen  ").  Rhyme  too  is  employed. 
He  is  aware  that  much  is  lost  by  this  sacrifice  of  metrical  homo- 
geneity, but  he  hopes  that  on  the  other  hand  he  has  been  better 
able  to  preserve  the  variations  in  tone  in  the  original.  Others,  with 
far  greater  poetic  powers  than  Norden  can  boast,  have  come  far 
short  of  reproducing  Vergil  in  verse;  onewishts  that  he  had  read 
and  pondered  the  admirable  discussion  of  metrical  translations  of 
Vei^il  in  Tyrrell's  Latin  Poetry,  295-313. 
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I  am  afraid  that  a  careful  examinatioo  of  the  book,  made  with 
a  view  to  verifying  references  and  detecting  misprints,  would  re- 
veal many  such  blemishes.  Norden's  studies  m  Vergil  are  no 
new  thing ;  he  refers  to  articles  of  his  own  on  Aeoeid  VI  pub- 
lished as  long  ago  as  1892.  Yet  there  are  indications  that  the  actual 
putting  together  of  the  materials  for  the  book,  or  at  any  rate  its 
printing,  was  done  in  some  haste.  The  book,  to  be  sure,  pre- 
sented enormous  difKcuUies,  the  references  are  so  many ;  yet  an 
editor  of  Vergil  may  well  catch  from  his  very  Vergilian  studies 
the  feeling  that  no  measure  of  pains  is  too  great  to  expend  00  the 
form  in  which  he  presents  his  results.  There  is  but  little  room  in 
this  review  to  note  errors  of  this  sort,  but  I  may  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing (there  is  a  brief  list  of  other  Druckfehler  on  p.  484).  On 
page  til,  I.  34  correct  Arisloph.  Av.  398  to  Vesp.  399;  112,  22: 
correct  Lucr.  I  475  to  I  474 ;  1 15,  45 :  correct  IX  41 1  to  IX  413 ; 
119,  13:  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  reference  to  Aen.  VII 
664;  130,  i:  rK3>6  poscii  iox  pasHi;  172  (on  141):  xpv^^t^'^  ^ 
thrice  made  paroxytone ;  185,  i :  at  the  close  of  his  discussion  of 
the  ablative  in  182  Norden  refers  to  his  note  on  539,  but  there  is 
nothing  there  on  the  point;  186,  12:  read  luturna  for  Turnus; 
191,  17-22 :  the  note  on  vetamtn  is  out  of  place,  for  it  belongs  on 
221,  not  on  218  ff.;  235 :  the  note  on  398  is  made  to  follow  that 
on  399  ff.;  244,  15:  corrects  325  toX  321,  and  correct  321  at 
the  end  of  this  line  to  326.  On  page  381,  footnote  5,  the 
references  to  III.  433,  IV.4i6,V.635  are  not  in  point;  add  VI.  117. 
Anhang  X,  pp.  439-441  is  concerned  with  VI.  254;  yet  in  the 
very  heading  of  the  Anhang,  as  on  page  441,  we  read  VI.  234. 
Not  odly  are  references  to  pertinent  passages  wrongly  given; 
references  are  given  to  passages  not  really  germane.  Compare 
remarks  just  above  on  page  381.  Finally,  add  what  is  said  below 
(p.  77)  on  the  references  to  Ennius's  Annates. 

As  one  reads  the  commentary  he  is  amazed  at  the  author's 
industryandtearning.  There  is  proof  everywhere  of  wide  reading 
of  the  classics,  often  in  out-of-the-way  fields,  as  of  careful  study 
of  special  treatises,  dissertations  and  commentaries  by  the 
moderns.  Good  use  is  made  of  the  Roman  commentators,  es- 
pecially Servius.  Norden  refers  not  merely  to  Servius's  note  on 
the  particular  pass^e  under  discussion,  but  often  groups  together 
all  Servius's  remarks  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Controversy  is  in  the 
main  avoided ;  the  editor  aims  to  give  himself  rather  than  others. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  author  seems  unfamiliar  with 
the  work  of  American  scholars;  at  any  rate,  on  page  115,  in  dis- 
cussing primitive  ways  of  producing  fire,  he  does  not  refer  to 
Professor  Morgan's  paper  De  ignis  eliciendi  modts  apud  antiquos. 
Harvard  Studies  I.  (1890),  13-64,  but  cites  a  German  treatise 
published  in  1884.  So,  on  78,  magnum  si  pectore  possit  excus- 
sisse  deum,  in  discussing  the  tense  of  the  infinitive,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  Professor  Howard's  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  same  volume  of  Harvard  Studies,  111-138.    Again,  the  note 
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on  fauces,  273,  would  have  been  quite  different,  I  think,  had 
Norden  read  Greenough's  paper,  Harvard  Studies,  I.  t-t3  (or  if 
he  had  visited  Pompeii).  On  162  (page  179)  reference  might  have 
heen  made,  in  the  discussion  of  lUque,  to  Professor  Lodge's 
Lexicon  Plautinum,  s.  v.  atque,  14.  On  0^6369,  first  paragraph, 
a  reference  might  have  been  made  to  Tyrrell,  Latin  Poetry,  pp. 
38-30,  on  the  prosaic  character  of  much  of  Eariy  Latin  poetry. 
Lastly,  the  editor  does  not  wear  his  learning  lightly  as  a  flower; 
hence  the  arrangement  of  materials  at  times  leaves  something  to 
he  desired. 

Reference  may  be  specially  made  to  a  very  few  of  the  good 
things  in  the  commentary,  (a)  On  points  of  Vergilian  tecbnic.  3. 
On  enallage,  its  history  in  Latin  poetry  and  the  motives  for  its  use 
(cf.  on  268J.  9.  On  Vergil's  use  of  contrasts.  88.  Servius,  on  Aen. 
IL  27,  D&rica  caslra,  remarks  that  it  is  faulty  composition  to  let 
a  word  begin  with  the  syllable  with  which  the  preceding  word 
closes.  Norden  notes  that  In  VII.  28,  X.  299  Vergil  uses  Ennius's 
ionsa  instead  of  remus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  -re  (this 
rule,  however  is  often  enough  violated;  I  have  noted  a  good 
many  examples,  e.  g.  in  Plautus,  though  Plautus,  to  be  sure,  is 
no  observer  of  the  rules  of  Kunstprosa).  165.  On  onomatopoeia, 
304.  On  paronomasia.  269.  On  the  use  of  two  phrases  for  the  one 
idea  or  thing;  the  ancients,  says  Norden,  regarded  such  repetitions 
as  omaius  (contrast  Dr.  Lease's  edition  of  Livy,  page  181,  foot- 
note). Alliteration  receives  ample  attention ;  so  too,  word-order: 
see  notes  on  7, 83,  339,  and  Anhang  III.  (b)  On  matters  of  voca- 
biliary.  10.  Oaantrum.  141.  On  Vergil's  use  of  compound  ad- 
jectives. 331.  Oa  voids  like  veiamen(—ve/amen/um,  etc.).  aSt. 
On  adjectives  in  -etu  coined  by  Vergil.  398.  On  poriitor.  (See 
my  discussion  of  this  word  and  of  Norden's  note  in  the  School  Re- 
view, XIII,  493.)  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Vergil's  words  are 
at  times  buttranslations  of  familiar  Greek  words  (cf.  the  light  which 
has  been  shed  on  Horace  by  the  discussions  of  his  equivalents  for 
Greek  epithets,  especially  of  the  gods) :  e.  g.  grave  olens,  201 ,  is  a 
rendering  of  i3apuoS/ur,  as  in  Eclogues  II,  48  bene  olens  is  of  ifii- 
wroot.  See  also  on  304.  Frequently,  too,  the  author  gives  Greek 
paraphrases  or  metrical  renderings  of  Vergil's  phrases,  because 
"  mancheStellen  tassen  sich  leichtergriechisch  als  deutschdenken". 
One  good  example  of  this  may  be  dtcd  from  the  Commentary. 
On  page  210  he  insists  that  274-281  are  Greek  in  origin,  not 
Italo-Etruscan,  as  Roscher  had  held ;  one  important  argument  for 
his  view  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  389  Gorgones  Harpyiaeque  et 
forma  tricorporis  umbrae  "  ist  last  unverandert  zu  iibersetzen 
ropr^Mr'Afnruiai  re  atias  n  rpitrv^in-ar  tlSos".  Better  Still  IS  the  Greek 
paraphrase  made  by  our  editor  of  VI.  724-751  (p.  16),  and  of 
Geoi^.  IV.  319  ff-  (pp- 16.  '7)-  (c)  On  forms.  24.  On  syncopated 
forms  like  st^fiasla.  57.  On  direxH,  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Norden 
compares  or  contrasts  Vergil's  practice  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors (Ennius,  Lucretius),  his  contemporaries  (Horace,  Propertius) 
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or  his  successors  (X)vid).  To  Catullus,  be  says,  forms  like  direxH 
were  still  full  of  life ;  he  regarded  them  as  vulgar,  however,  for  he 
never  uses  them  in  bis  Epyllion  (LXIV).  Horace  uses  them  only 
in  bis  Sermones.  They  are  rare  in  Propertius  and  Ovid.  Vergil, 
therefore,  must  have  regarded  them  as  archaisms  and  so  in  place 
in  the  epic  style.  But  the  matter  can  hardly  be  disposed  of  so 
easily.  An  examination  of  Dr.  Lease's  paper  on  Contracted 
Forms  of  the  Perfect  in  Livy,  Class.  Rev.  XVIII.  27-36,  and  his 
paper  on  Livy's  use  of  arunt,  erunt,  ere,  A.  ).  P.  XXIV  408-433, 
would  show  how  complicated  such  problems  are.  (d)  On  met- 
rical matters.  See  on  30,  33,  58,  60,  61,  73,  81,  146,  380.  An- 
hange  VIll-XI  contain  an  array  of  valuable  matter,  too  great 
to  admit  of  presentation  here,  (e)  Syntax.  See  on  66  ((fa  + in- 
finitive in  prayers),  343,  381  (on  the  so-called  Greek  accusative). 
In  syntactical  matters,  however,  the  book  is  relatively  weak. 
Norden  seems  to  lack  the  instinct  which  tells  an  editor  what 
syntactical  points  require  comment  and  then  enables  him  to  say 
the  right  thing.  For  example,  there  is  no  note  on  palus  Ache- 
ronte  re/uso,  107,  or  on  fuso  crateres  olivo,  225,  though  one  looks 
with  interest  to  see  what  a  wissenschaftlicher  Kommentar  has  to 
say  on  such  matters.  Certain  notes  are  positively  wrong.  So, 
on  30,  he  makes  letum  object  o{  fecit,  to  be  got  out  oi  ^suil,  19, 
and  then  declares  that  on  this  fecii  the  following  infinitive,  pen- 
dere,  depends.  But  this  is  inconceivably  harsh,  and  the  passage 
is  in  no  way  like  Aen.  VIII.  630,  with  which  he  compares  it. 

The  problem  that  receives  most  of  Norden's  attention,  how- 
ever, is  the  determination  of  Vergil's  sources.  This  is  considered 
fenerally  in  the  Einleitung  and,  in  detail,  in  notes  innumerable, 
his  is  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  phase  of  the  book, 
strongest  in  that  here  the  author's  profound  learning,  industry,  his 
wide  reading  and  ingenuity  come  out  in  sharpest  relief,  weakest 
in  that  inevitably  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Much  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writing  to  which  Vergil  was  indebted  is  lost  to 
us  (how  much  of  Latin  is  lost  Professor  West  has  reminded  us  in 
his  paper.  The  Lost  Parts  of  Latin  Literature,  The  School  Review, 
XIII.  371-331).  Our  editor  was  sensible  ofthe  difficulties  (seepage 
VI),  yet  this  did  not  deter  him  from  pushing  his  Kombinationen 
again  and  again  beyond  all  bounds.  Take  one  line  of  inquiry. 
In  his  attempt  to  connect  Vergil's  language  with  Ennius's,  Norden 
lays  special  stress  on  an  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Stacey, 
Archiv  X.,  17-82,  especially  22-33.  According  to  Stacey  and 
Norden  ifa  word  or  phrase  is  markedly  characteristic  of  Vergil  and 
of  Livy,  it  follows  that  both  writers  derived  it  directly  from  Ennius. 
Considered  as  a  general  proposition  this  is  surely  a  non-sequitur. 
Between  Ennius  and  Vergil  lay  not  only  Roman  tragedy  but 
Roman  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  all  now  in  largest  part  non< 
existent.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  many  of  the  usages 
characterized  by  Norden  as  derived  by  Vergil  from  Ennius 
belonged  rather,  by  Vergil's  time,  to  the  general  stock  of  the  poets. 
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It  caDQOt  be  denied  that  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
hexameter  poetry  among  the  Romans  was  largely  determined 
W  Ennius  (cf.  e.  g.,  if  rc^rences  be  needed,  L.  Mueller's  Quintus 
E^ius,  3  S.,  Conington,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  I.  333-335); 
in  this  general  heritage  Vergil,  as  true  Roman,  shared.  To  say 
this  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from  declaring  that  this  or 
that  bit  was  taken  by  him  directly  and  consciously  from  Ennius. 
The  very  fact  that  the  hexameter  was  to  Latin  an  unnatural  form, 
which  imposed  severe  restraints  on  the  Roman  poets,  must  inevi- 
tably have  tended  to  make  the  language  of  the  hexameter  poets 
stereotyped.  Norden  has  himself  remarked  (on  vs.  4)  that  we  arc 
in  sore  need  of  a  full  and  scientific  discussion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  language  of  poetry  was  affected  by  the  shackles  of  the 
metre.  Yet  until  we  have  such  a  scientific  discussion,  the  specula- 
tions of  Stacey  and  Norden  lack  true  starting-point  and  are  minus 
secure  foundation.  A  word  to  prevent  misapprehension:  the 
reader  will  learn  much  from  Norden's  discussions,  even  though  he 
remains  unmoved  by  his  combinations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  references  to  Ennius  are  not  to  Mueller's  edition  or  Baehrens' 
text  or  to  Vahlen's  new  edition  (which,  by  the  way,  was  in  process 
of  printing,  contemporaneously  with  Norden's  book,  by  the  same 
firm).  Indeed  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  to  what  edition  the 
references  are  made ;  one  is  obliged  therefore  to  keep  Mueller's 
and  Vahlen's  indexes  constantly  at  hand,  in  order  to  locate  the 
references.'  Another  unfortunate  thing  about  all  this  is,  that  the 
older  editions  of  Ennius  (to  some  one  of  which  Norden  must  be 
referring),  as  of  the  early  Latin  poets  in  general,  proceeded  in 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  lact  that  the  Roman  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  were  content  to  cite  complete  verses  without 
troubling  themselves  to  give  a  complete  sentence  or  sense:  see 
especially  Lindsay's  edition  of  Nonius,  I,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX. 

It  remains  now  in  this  connection  to  analyze  the  45  inspiring 
pages  of  the  Einleitung,  which  deal  with  the  eschatology  and  the 
sources  of  Aeneid  VI.  Sideby  side,  says  our  editor,  with  Vergil's 
desire  10  produce  a  nuTd/Saa-ir  jJrtiov  which  should  rival  the 
Kord^axt  'otviraiat  in  Od.  XI  goes  another  motive.  In  Vergil's 
day,  for  divers  reasons,  men  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  fate  of  the  soul  ?  Of  the  various  attempts  at  an 
answer  some  were  largely  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  younger 
Stoic  school,  especially  of  Posidonius;  cf.  Varro's  Antiquitates, 
Book  I,  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  the  ^rst  book  of  the 
Tusculans.*  Resort,  too,  bad  been  made  to  necromancy:  see 
Tusc.  I.  37.  This  interest  in  the  sutject  led  Vergil  to  introduce 
into  the  framework  of  his  epic,  which  rests  ultimately  on  Homer, 

'  Take  one  example.  On  page  iis,ne>i'  the  bottom,  reference  ii  made  to 
(EnnioK)  ann.  346:  no  nords  are  quoted.  The  peitinent  verie  U  Baehrens 
194.  B,  Mullersoi,  Vahlen  841.   N.'s  reference*  are  to  Vahlen's  fittted.  (i  854). 

*Cf.  here  the  recent  edition  of  Tnicnlani  I,  II,  by   T:  W.  Dougin,  pp. 
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thoughts  philosophical  and  theological  od  the  fate  of  the  soul 
(PP-  3-5)- 

Our  author  now  passes  on  to  note  that  in  Vergil's  eschatology 
there  are  two  elements,  the  one  mythological,  the  other  philos- 
ophical, or,  better,  theological.  The  former  is  treated  in  the  com- 
mentary ;  the  attempt  is  made  there  to  show  that  Vergil  used  not 
only  the  Homeric  Nelcyia,  but  also  a  Kai^aaa  'Hpax^t'out  and 
a  ■oTo^ainc  'optftim.  On  the  tara^au  'HpaMovi  Bacchylides, 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  had  already  drawn;  Vergil  used 
this,  probably,  only  indirectly,  through  some  mythographic 
handbook.  The  Karafiaau  'Op(p*mt  he  used  directly.  The  theo- 
logical elements  of  Vergil's  eschatology  are  now  discussed  in 
the  Einleitung.  The  works  on  which  he  drew  here  are  non- 
existent, says  our  author,  for  we  cannot  say  that  he  drew 
directly  on  Plato's  Republic  or  on  Pindar  (Olym.  II,  and 
fragments  of  the  ^p^ixm);  the  divergences  between  Vergil  and 
these  writings  are  too  great,  both  in  number  and  kind,  the  co- 
incidences too  few. 

To  get  at  Vergil's  real  sources  Norden  studied  apocalyptic 
literature  from  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  c,  the  date  of  the 
sources  used  by  Pindar  and  Plato,  down  to  Dante's  time.  The 
apocalyptic  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  are  often  in  direct 
contact  with  Vergil;  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  aside 
from  two  slight  reminiscences,  purely  stylistic,  afTord  no  evidence 
of  such  direct  contact  This  literature,  then,  "ist  der  tetzte, 
triibe  Auslaufer  jenes  langcn  Stromes  apokalyptischer  Schrift- 
stellerei,  in  dem  Vergil  selbst  steht".  Hence,  he  continues, 
when  we  do  find  points  of  contact  between  these  writings  and 
Vergil,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  motives  common  to  both  were  not 
invented  by  Vergil,  but  were  taken  by  him  from  a  tradition  which 
had  already  won  a  certain  consistency  and  unity.  Dante's  case 
is  different ;  he  was  the  first  to  combine  the  apocalyptic  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  knew  well  and  freely  used,  with 
the  Vergilian  Nekyia.  The  extent  to  which  Vergil  influenced 
Dante  makes,  to  one  who  sees  aright,  for  Vergil's  greatness,  but 
it  also  renders  Dante  of  less  importance  to  the  seeker  of  Vergil's 
sources  (pp.  5-9). 

Turning  now  to  the  composition  of  Aeneid  VI,  our  author 
accepts  the  view  that  the  book  shows  a  union  of  popular  views 
concerning  the  underworld  with  philosophical  teaching  on  the 
same  subject.  To  the  popular  account  of  the  underworld  belongs 
the  assignment  to  a  special  place  there  of  those  who  die  pre- 
maturely (430-547) ;  to  the  philosophical  account  belongs,  e.  g., 
the  doctrine  that  all  souls  need  purification.  In  this  philosophic 
view,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  there  ia  no  room  for  the 
thought  that  the  souls  of  the  good  are  rewarded,  those  of  the 
bad  punished.  These  two  views  are  not  fully  unified  (the  line 
of  cleavage  is  at  547).  We  can  show,  however,  that  Vergil  was 
not  the  first  to  attempt  to  unite  them ;  that  attempt  goes  back  to 
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Plato  and  Piadar,  nay,  further,  even  to  the  sources  used  by  them. 
This  last  point  is  well  argued:  see  pages  10-16. 

Norden  comes  now  directly  to  the  question  of  Vergil's  sources. 
He  holds  that  the  main  source  followed  by  Vergil  was  in  piose 
and  was  a  work  by  Posidoniua.  The  main  argument  for  this 
runs  aa  follows  (p.  30).  On  703,  with  which  the  account  of 
metempsychosis  begins,  Servius  declares  that  of  the  matter  now 
in  hand  etiam  Varro  in  primo  divinarum  plenissime  tractavit.  On 
733  Servius  again  refers  to  Varro.  We  may  infer,  then,  says  Nor- 
den, that  in  the  first  book  of  his  Res  Divinae  Varro  had  written  at 
length  of  the  soul  and  its  fate  after  death,  and  that  be  followed  Posi- 
donius  (cf.  what  was  said  above  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion 
of  the  Einleitung).  According  to  all  this  Vergil  in  724-751  fol- 
lowed the  same  lines  as  Varro  and  Posidonius.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  at  the  outset  of  this  Vergil-Posidonius  theory  we  are 
on  very  shaky  ground.  Granting  that  we  know  that  Posidonius, 
Varro  and  Vergil  all  wrote  on  the  soul,  it  by  no  means  follows,  at 
least  from  anything  thus  far  said,  that  Varro  and  Vergil  both 
followed  Posidonius.  Indeed,  the  very  wording  of  Servius's  note 
on  733,  quoted  by  Norden,  might  have  given  pause:  Varro  et 
omnes  philosophi  dicunt  quattuor  esse  passiones.  This  offers  little 
support,  surely,  to  a  hypothesis  which  makes  Varro  (Posidonius) 
Vergil's  sole  source.  The  view  thus  far  set  forth  was  held  by  pre- 
decessors of  Norden ;  the  latter  modifies  it  somewhat.  He  points 
out  that  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  had,  by  Vergil's  time, 
been  repeatedly  treated  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  concludes 
that  Vergil  took  as  the  base  of  his  own  account  an  apocalyptic 
prose  work  of  Posidonius,  and  then  worked  up  the  materials  thus 
obtained  in  the  conventional  style  of  the  transcendental  Offen- 
barungspoesie.  So  in  writing  his  Georgica  he  got  his  materials 
from  authorities  who  had  written  in  prose  but  for  the  form  he 
relied  on  Nikander's  Georgica  and  on  Lucretius  ;  in  writing  the 
Aeneid  he  derived  much  of  the  matter  from  Varro  but  owed  the 
form  in  large  part  to  the  poetical  m-fatw  literature  of  Hel- 
lenistic times  (21,  22). 

Norden  then  proceeds  to  discuss  some  ten  or  more  passages  of 
Aeneid  VI  as  affording  tests  of  his  theory  that  Vergil's  ultimate 
source  is  Posidonius  (23-48).  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible 
to  follow  him  here.  In  some  cases  his  arguments  seem  quite 
imconvincing  (e.  g.  the  discussion  of  S87 :  pp.  23-39) :  elsewhere 
he  seems  to  make  out  a  good  case  (pp.  47,  48).  The  cumulative 
effect,  however,  of  the  whole  series  of  arguments  b  strong  enough 
to  entitle  this  Posidonius- Vergil  theory  to  respectful  consideration 
by  all  scholars.     One  point,  which  is  made  repeatedly,  is  of  im- 

?ortance,  the  resemblances  between  Vergil  and  Cicero's  first 
usculan  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis.  The  resemblances  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Vergil  are  especially  marked.  The  theory 
that  in  Tusc,  I  and  in  the  Somnium  Cicero  was  deeply  indebted 
to  Posidonius  is  not  new;  Corssen  treated  the  matter  in  1878. 
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Norden's  final  word  !a  this.  Poaidonius  is  Vein's  source,  as  he 
bad  beeo  Cicero's.  Cicero's  booklet  has  to  do  with  a  dream ;  at 
the  close  of  Aeaeid  VI,  too,  we  deal  with  dreams.  We  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  Posidonlus's  apocalypse  took  the  form  of  a 
Traum  vision. 

Brief  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  fact  that  repeatedly 
in  the  Einleitung,  as  in  the  commentary,  we  have  masterly  studies 
in  Vergil's  'contaroination'  of  materials  got  from  widely  different 
sources.  These  studies  may  not  always  be  right ;  they  never  fail 
to  interest  and  to  instruct.  Especially  do  they  bring  out  the 
point  made  by  Heinze  (as  by  others  before  him,  e.  g.  Conington), 


that  side  by  side  with  imitation  goes  much  independence.    Cf. 
•.J.P.  XXVI  338. 
Much  as  Norden  has  said  in  bis  Commentary,  he  has  not  given 


all  that  might  be  written,  nor  has  he,  in  my  opinion,  always  said 
the  right  thing.  A  very  few  such  matters  1  may  now  discuss. 
On  2  Norden  holds  that  enallage  of  the  adjective  came  into  Latin 
from  Greek  tragedy.  He  might  have  referred  here  to  Coning- 
ton's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Aeneid  to  Greek  tragedy, 
II.  XXX-XXXVI.  We  may  add  now  Glover,  Studies  in  Virgil, 
50,51  (an  inadequate  discussion),  and  Mr.  Bell's  paper  (see  above, 
p.  73).  Again,  other  factors  than  those  discussed  by  our  editor 
counted  in  this  matter.  In  Georg.  1.  309  stuppea . . ,  BaUaris 
verbera  f undue,  stuppeae  would,  of  course,  be  impossible.  Yet, 
had  it  been  possible,  its  use  would  have  been  bad,  for  it  would 
have  overloaded  fundae.  Cf.  Horace's  quadrimum  SeiHna  . . . 
merum  diola.  In  each  passage  one  noun  ought  logically  to  have 
two  modifiers,  the  other  none.  But  the  poets'  love  of  concinnity 
led  them  regularly  in  such  cases  to  divide  the  epithets  between  the 
nouns.  Cf. Catullus 64.  T^iniusH regis  Gariynia lecta.  So,  too, in 
Greek:cf.  e.g..  Soph.  Ai.  SniriiAuicfunfffSairoi^dcricEur.  Med.  841 
tlitin  poiiar  vXAkoi  av64ttr. — 31.  Norden  holds  that  in  sinerei  dolor, 
leave,  haberes,  ji  is  omitted.  He  had  done  better  to  accept  the 
view  of  P.  Cauer,  Grammatica  Miliuns,  136,  to  which  he  refers, 
that  we  have  here  a  wish, '  liesse  es  der  Schmerz  nur  zu  *.  Noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  tenses  in  our  passage,  but  then  Norden  often 
deals  imperfectly  with  tenses,  explaining  difficult  uses  by  the 
doctrine  of  metrical  convenience. — 49.  The  combination  motor- 
que  videri  receives  no  notice.  But  this  use  of  the  infinitive  is  not 
common  in  the  Aeneid;  in  this  respect  the  Aeneid  is  more 
national  than  the  Eclogues  or  Horace's  Odes. — 51.  cessas  invota} 
The  editor  compares  such  Vergilian  phrases  as  audere  inproelia, 
ardere  in  anna,  irasci  in  comua.  Yet  these  all  contain  a  verb 
expressing,  or  at  least  easily  suggesting,  an  idea  of  motion,  where- 
as c»jizf  connotes  complete  inaction.  Seneca,  Medea  406,  has 
numquam  meus  cessabit  in  poenas  furor  creacetque  semper.  Cf., 
too,  perhaps,  Plaut.  Ep.  191  nam  ego  ilium  audivi  in  amorem 
haerereapud  nescioquamfidicinam,  Cas.  242  ubt  in  lustra  iacuisti? 
ego  in  lustra?  and  the  Plautine-Terentian  est  in  tnenlem.    I  may 
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be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  note  on  this  passage  in  my  school  edi- 
tion or  the  Aeaeid.— 93,  94.  There  is  no  note,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  on  the  metrical  treatment  of  repeated  words.  Words 
like  iterum,  if  repeated  at  all,  as  in  our  passage,  must,  of  course, 
receive  exactly  the  same  metrical  treatment ;  they  can  come  into 
the  verse  in  only  one  way.  Butthecaseisdiflerentwithiij.. .  bis, 
32,  33,  134,  centum  .  .  .  centum,  43,  tantus  . ,  .  tanta,  133,  nunc  .  .  . 
nunc,  261.  This  matter  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  received 
proper  treatment.  In  so  far  as  editors  notice  the  point,  they  in- 
cline to  the  doctrine  that  in  such  cases  the  metrical  treatment  is 
commonly  varied  :  see  e.  g.  Sonnenschein's  critical  note  on  Most 
12,  Munroon  Lucr.  IV  1259.  Merrill  on  Catullus,  LXH.  28,  Page  on 
Horace  Carm.  I.  32.  1 1  (a  note  wholly  dependent,  it  would  seem, 
on  Munro's  referred  to  above,  though  Munro  is  not  named), 
Fricdlander  on  Martial  I.  36.  i.  Yet  the  repeated  word  or  form 
often  receives  precisely  the  same  metrical  treatment.  Cf.  Plautus 
Most.  580-631,  where  the  money-lender  repeatedly  uses  faenus 
in  such  a  way  that  word  and  metrical  accent  agree,  till  Tranio  ex- 
claims faenus  illic,  faenus  hie,  'faenus  to  right  of  us,  faenus  to 
left  of  us '  (605).  So  cf.  the  use  of  aedis,  ibid.  637-642. — In  the 
Aeneid  cf.,  for  identical  treatment,  I.  421,  422  miraiur,  I.  222 
fortem.  III.  433-435  unum,  III.  623-627  nidi,  etc.,  etc.  I  hope 
some  day  to  work  this  matter  out  in  detail. — 125  ff.  Like  many 
others,  our  editor  sees  many  troubles  here;  he  thinks  these  verses 
the  weakest  part  of  the  Sibyl's  speech.  One  who  has  imaginative 
faculty  will  smile  more  than  once  as  he  reads  his  note.  I  have 
space  to  discuss  only  one  thing.  He  declares  that  in  129  ff.  the 
Sibyl  tells  Aeneas  nothing  that  he  did  not  know  before ;  she  tells 
him  something  "das  er  selbst  sofifar  mit  Nennung  jener  Gottbe- 
gnadeten  genauer  gesagt  hat".  This  is  not  true.  The  mortal 
who  wishes  to  go  down  to  Hades  alive  and  return  alive  must  ful- 
fil three  conditions :  he  must  be  dis  genitus,  he  must  have  ardens 
virtus,  he  must  have  the  favor  of  aecus  luppiter.  Now,  in  125, 
the  Sibyl  begins  purposely  with  sate  sanguine  divom,  in  full 
recognition  of  Aeneas's  claim  in  123,  and  his  plea  in  119-123, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  he  has  condition  one 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  his  heart's  desire.  His  possession 
of  qualification  2  she  had  already  admitted  in  the  first  words  of  her 
prophecy  in  83.  The  crucial  question  now  is  (and  this  is  the  new 
element  in  129  if.),  has  Aeneas  the  divine  favor?  This  the  test 
of  the  Golden  Bough  is  to  settle.  141.  To  the  excellent  note 
on  compound  adjectives  something  may  be  added.  The  Augus- 
tan poets,  says  Norden,  used  compounds  sparingly,  because  the 
freedom  in  this  matter  shown  by  the  older  poets  "durch  das 
Verdikt  der  Analogisten,  speziell  Caesars,  gebrandmarkt  war". 
It  might  have  been  worth  while  to  cite  QuintUian's  utterance  on 
compounds  (1. 5. 65-70)  and  the  excellent  passage  in  Livy  XXVII. 
II.  4  et  Sinuessae  natum  ambiguo  inter  marem  ac  feminam  sexu 
infantem,  quos  androgynos  vulgus,  ul  pleraque,  factliore  ad  du- 
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plicaDda  verba  Graeco  sermoDc  appellat  See  also  Cooper,  Word- 
Formation  io  the  Roman  Sermo  r]ebejus,  pi^es  289-394  (though 
the  point  of  view  is  somewhat  different)  and  Munro's  Lucretius, 
II,  16, 17. — 184.  The  editor  takes  armis  aa  a  translation  of  ArXoic, 
Werl^uge,  and  declares  that  the  Thesaurus  knows  no  example 
of  this  use  before  Vergil.  In  Aen.  I.  177,  Georg.  1. 160,  he  says, 
the  use  of  arma  obviates  the  necessity  of  employing  iordida 
verba  of  everyday  life,  i.  e.  the  exact  names  of  insifumetUa 
agresHca  or  domestica.  Yet,  I  note,  in  Georg.  I.  162,  vomer 
occurs.  In  our  passage  it  seems  to  me  &r  better  to  take  armis  of 
weapons:  we  are  to  think  of  a  warfare  between  the  trees  and 
Aeneas  sociique. — 185.  atgue  receives  no  note.  In  reality  it 
introduces  i9otf.  (not  the  clause  in  which  it  stands);  the  whole 
passage  thus  =  ii/^uf  ('and  lo':  cf.  iS'2)dumipseiiio . .  .precatur, 
geminae forU,W:.  Sopraeterea,  i49,reallyintroducesr^»'aDd 
eonde^  152.  Cf.  also  my  note  on  etenim,  Cicero  C.  M.  15,  in  Class. 
Rev.  XIV.  216. — 186.  Norden,  after  Servius,  finds  difficulty  here  in 
ferU.  He  approves  Donatus's  remark,  hoc  solum  protulerat,  ut 
optare  potius  videretur  quam  rogare;  the  fact  that  si  is  Aeneas's 
first  word,  187,  and  the  repetition  oi/orU,  190,  proves,  he  says, 
that  Donatus  is  right  ^i7r/«,he  continues,  is  needless  there:  hence 
we  may  infer  that  Vergil  borrowed  sic  forU  Precatur  from  some 
old  poet.  It  is  hard  to  be  patient  at  this.  In  193,  be  it  noted, 
precatur  appears,  iu  the  same  verse-position,  of  formal,  earnest 
prayer.  Our  passage  says:  "He  happened  to  be  praying  . . . 
two  doves  happened  to  be  flying  ";  the  verses  =/0rte  dumprecalur, 
(^orte) geminae,  etc.     Neither/iT/*  is  really  otiose;  the  repetitia 


is  likeVergil'srepetitionof  Jtmu/,  e.  g.  1. 513,  orlikei/um  . ..  dum 
in  Catullus,  LXII.  45,  56,  if  interpreted  as  Quintiiian  interpreted 
thoae  verses  (see  my  paper  in  the  Class.  Rev.X.  365-368).  Further, 


forte,  spite  of  my  rendering  above,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  our 
"  by  chance" :  sec  e.  g..  Lease  on  Livy  I,  4.  4,  forte  quadam 
divinitus. — 229.  /frhad  no  interest  for  our  editor.  A  good  recent 
note  on  the  point  is  Lease's,  on  novendiale,  Livy  I.  31.  4. — 373. 

0  Palinure  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Yet  the  emotional  o  is  worth 
noting.  Cf.  e,  g.  Terence  Andria  267  PA.  Mysis,  salve.  MY.  O 
salve,  Pampkile.  Mysis  is  highly  excited,  Pamphilus  is  not.  as 
yet.  In  282,  when  his  emotions  are  fully  roused,  he  says  O  Mysis, 
Mysis.  Cf.  ibid.  318  O  salve,  Pamphile:  ad  te  advenio  spem, 
salutem,  auxilium,  consilium  expelens ;  so  344,  etc. — Finally  I  turn 
to  427.  What  shall  we  do  with  in  limine  prima"}  I  have  discussed 
this  question  recently  in  The  School  Review,  XIII.  505, 506.  One 
point  there  made  I  may  emphasize  further.  Norden,  following 
Cerda,  holds  that  Lucan  II.  106  ff,  is  so  closely  parallel  to  our 
passage  that  it  proves  conclusively  how  we  must  interpret  Vergil. 

1  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Lucan  passage  is  not  parallel  at  all 
to  ours.  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  a  note  in  divers  editions 
similarly  erroneous  doctrine  is  preached.  So  e.  g.  on  Horace  C. 
L 1. 6  terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos,  Kiessling  held  that  terra- 
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rum  dominos  was  in  apposition  with  dtos,  "wie  schon  Ovid  die 
Worte  verstand :  ex  Ponio  I  9,  36  terrarum  dominos  quam  colis 
ipse  decs".  Surely,  Ovid's  phrase  has  no  significance  in  relation 
to  Horace's.  That  isa  suggestive  remark  of  Conington's  (II,  xliv) ; 
"Vii^il  imitated  Homer,  out  imitated  him  as  a  rival,  not  as  a 
disciple"  (Cf.  A  J.  P.  XXVI 336).  Of  this  statement  we  may  say, 
quod  in  una  re  positum  transferri  in  permultas  potest  (De  Off.  1. 
51).  If  we  remember  how  fond  the  Roman  poets  were  of  using 
old  materials  in  new  combinations,  we  shall  think  twice  before  we 
say  that  a  verbal  resemblance  in  a  later  author  is  proof  positive 
for  a  given  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  an  earlier  author. 

But  I  must  have  done.  Let  my  last  word  be  this,  that  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  my  criticisms  of  this  monumental  book  shall  lead 
any  one  to  believe  that  I  do  not  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves  to  be 
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Attis;  Seine  Mytben  und  Sein  Kult  Von  Hugo  Hefding, 
Assistent  a.d.  Grossh.  Universitats-Bibliotfaek  in  Giessen. 
Pp.324.    Giessen.J. Ricker'scheVerlagshuchhandlung,  1903, 

Dr.  Hepding's  work,  which  forms  Volume  I  of  Rcligionsge- 
Bchichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten  herausgegeben  von  Al- 
brecht  Dieterich  in  Heidelberg  und  Richard  Wnnsch  in  Giessen, 
is  divided  into  an  introduction  and  six  chapters,  as  follows: 
Einleitung;  I.  Urkunden  des  Attiskults;  H.  Attismythen;  III. 
Der  Attiskult;  IV,  Mysterienund  TauroboHen;  V,  Beinamen  des 
Attis;  VI.  Zur  Entwicklung  der  Attismythen  und  des  Attiskults. 

A  brief  indication  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  will  serve 
to  make  the  nature  of  the  book  intelligible.  I.  Urkunden  des 
Attiskults  (pp.  5^7)  =  The  literary  (5-77)  and  epigraphical 
(78-97)  sources.  The  former  extend  over  a  period  from  Herodotus 
(really  from  Theopompus,  who  is  the  first  to  use  the  actual  name 
of  Attis,  or  better,  the  Alexandrians,  in  whose  writings  occurs 
the  first  sure  mention  of  the  myth),  to  Gregory  of  Tours  in  Latin 
and  Suidas  and  Eustathius  in  Greek,  and  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically without  classification  according  to  language.  The  latter 
are  divided  into  Greek  (78-85)  and  Latin  (85-97)  sources,  the 
Greek  covering  a  period  from  the  Peiraeic  inscriptions  of  the 
second  century  B.  c.  (C.  I.  A.  II  i,  632,  624 ;  IV  3.  624  b)  to  an 
inscription  of  Cepbissia  dating  387  a.d.  (C.  I.  A.  Ill  r,  173),  the 
Latin  representing  the  reign  of  Domitian  at  one  extreme  (VI 
10098)  and  the  year  390  A.  D,  at  the  other  (VI  503).  The  fact 
that  only  34  of  the  69  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  can  be  even 
approximately  dated  explains  the  author's  choice  of  the  linguistic 
rather  than  the  chronological  arrangement.  Those  which  admit 
it,  however,  are  chronologically  tabulated  on  p.  97.  There  are 
no  literary  and  epigraphical  sources  other  than  Greek  and  Latin. 
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II.  Attismytheo.  A  critical  account  of  the  myth  as  presented 
in  the  foregoing  sources,  with  the  conclusion  that  there  are  in 
the  main  two  versions  to  be  distinguished:  one  the  Lydian,  in 
which  Attis  is  slain  by  a  boar ;  the  other  the  Phrygian,  in  which 
his  death  is  the  consequence  of  self-castration.  1  he  latter  form 
of  the  myth  became  the  mor^  common  because  of  the  Phrygian 
provenance  of  the  Roman  Cybele-Attis  cult.  The  wide  variation 
m  detail  which  is  so  characteristic  of  religious  myth  and  so 
confusing  in  the  study  of  ancient  worship  is  explained  (after 
W.  Robertson  Smith :  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  1894)  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  dogmatism  did  not  exist  among  the  ancients, 
orthodoxy  meaning  to  them  the  exact  performance  of  traditional 
rites  rather  than  subscription  to  theory  regarding  their  origin. 
The  importance  of  myth  in  the  study  of  religion  may  therefore 
easily  be  overestimated. 

III.  Der  Atdskult.  In  Herod.  IV  76,  which  contains  the  first 
mention  of  the  Phrygian  cult  of  the  Great  Mother,  though  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  her  worship  are  presented^-orgiastic  music, 
enthusiasm,  the  wearing  of  ayaA^i-a  by  the  priesis,  the  celebration 
of  rites  in  a  sacred  grove — neither  Attis  nor  the  emasculated 
Galloi  are  mentioned,  the  inference  being  that  the  latter,  at  least, 
had  not  yet  been  communicated  from  the  Semitic  worship  to 
that  of  the  Phrygian  Mother.  The  Alexandrian  writers  are  our 
first  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  both,  though  neilher 
they  nor  later  writers  (comparatively  little  evidence  is  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Christian  era)  afford  much  direct  information 
regarding  the  cult  in  its  original  home  in  Phrygia  beyond  the 
general  facts  that  a  festival  took  place  each  spring  at  which 
the  death  of  Attis  was  commemorated  by  the  lamentation  of 
worshipers  and  the  self-laceration  of  priests,  and  his  resurrection 
by  unrestrained  rejoicing,  the  whole  being  concluded  by  the 
bathing  of  the  idol  of  the  Mother.  In  Greece  the  cult  of  Attis 
seems  never  to  have  become  popular  because  of  the  peculiarities 
of  its  rites,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  objectionable  to  a  people 
who  were  noted  for  their  contempt  for  foreign  deities.  At  the 
Peiraeus,  the  most  important  of  the  few  places  in  Greece  where 
Attis  is  known  to  have  been  worshiped,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Galloi.  At  Rome  he  was  worshiped  unofficially, 
so  to  speak,  during  the  Republic,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
State  only  from  the  Emperor  Claudius  on,  when  his  rites  attained 
to  great  importance.  Dr.  Hepding  devotes  the  grealer  portion 
of  the  chapter  to  the  annua!  Roman  festival  of  March  15-27, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  practically  identical  with  the  native 
Phrvgian  celebration. 

IV.  Mysterien  und  Taorobolien.  The  Phrygian  mysteries, 
like  those  of  many  primitive  nations,  were  originally  the  rites  of 
initiation  through  which  all  up-growing  members  of  the  race 
became  full  participants  in  the  social,  religious,  and  political  life 
of  the  community.    Their  existence  outside  of  Phrygia  was  the 
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result  of  the  acceputioo  of  aliens  to  membership  by  Phrygian 
communities  which  had  settled  amoDR  them.  When  Claudius 
made  the  full  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  and  Attis  a  Stale  insti- 
tution, participation  in  its  ordinary  rites  was  thrown  open  to  all 
ipso  facto,  though  ooly  such  as  specially  desired  it  were  initiated 
into  the  full  mysteries,  which  were  celebrated  during  the  March 
festival.  The  circle  of  the  fully  initiated  was  thus  smaller  than 
that  of  the  whole  community  of  worshipers.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  evidence  of 
analogy.  Confessing  the  instability  of  this.  Dr.  H^Kiing,  by 
utilizing  with  great  acumen  the  few  scraps  of  available  literary 
evidence,  constructs  the  qualifications  and  initiatory  ceremonies 
of  the  Cybele- Attis  mystic.  Beginning  with  the  i5tb  of  March, 
Canna  intrat,  sexual  abstinence  and  fasting  were  prescribed, 
bread,  pork,  wine,  fish,  and  root  and  grain  foods  being  among 
forbidden  articles  of  diet.  Two  degrees  of  fasting  may  have 
existed,  the  fuller  degree  beginning  on  March  22,  Arbor  intrat. 
Lustral  purification  probably  accompanied  the  fasting.  The 
whole  period  was  preparatory  to  a  sacrament  occurring  on  the 
night  of  March  24,  Dies  Sanguinis,  which  seems  to  have  been 
administered  from  the  characteristic  instruments  of  the  cult,  the 
tympanum  and  the  cymbal,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  admitting 
the  novice  to  full  communion  with  the  divine  objects  of  his 
adoration  as  well  as  with  the  brotherhood  of  mystic  worshipers. 
After  the  sacrament  the  candidate  carried  in  solemn  procession 
the  tiptoe,  which  Dr.  Hepding  interprets  as  the  sacred  vessel  in 
which  were  deposited,  during  their  disposition  according  to 
ritual,  the  vires  of  newly  consecrated  priests.  Following  this, 
the  mystic  took  part  in  the  most  solemn  and  trying  ceremony 
of  all.  To  the  accompaniment  of  weird  BprirM,  he  was  conducted 
at  dead  of  night  into  the  inner  grot  of  the  goddess,  where, 
having  descended  into  the  sacrificial  Toss,  he  received  the  baptism 
of  blood  in  the  taurobolium.  Then,  with  the  breaking  of  wondrous 
light  and  the  lifdng  of  cries  of  jubilation,  he  awoke  from  the 
mystic  death  in  aelermim  renalus.  Honey  and  milk  were  given 
him,  he  received  a  crown,  and  was  saluted  by  all.  The  Hilaria, 
March  25,  began  at  the  moment  of  his  rebirth.  The  mystic 
enjoyed  the  expectation  of  a  happy  life  of  the  soul  after  death. 

V.  Beinamen  des  Attis.  Greek  and  Latin  epithets  of  Attis  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  with  eight  of  the  Mother  and  Attis  together. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  which  reflect  the  character 
of  Attis  date  from  the  late  Empire. 

VI.  Zur  Entwicktung  der  Attismythen  und  des  Attbkults. 
The  Phrygians,  an  Aryan  race  invading  Asia  Minor  from  Thrace, 
blended  their  own  goddess  Kotys  with  the  native  Asiatic  Mother- 
goddess  MS,  and  their  Dionysus-Sabazius  with  Attis-Papas,  the 
native  Asiatic  male  deity  whom  they  found  existing  side  by  side 
with  M4,  the  belief  in  immortality  and  the  orgiastic  worship  which 
characterized  the  cult  of  Dionysus  being  grafted  onto  the  cult  of 
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the  newly  adopted  deity  of  Asia.  With  the  growth  of  Syrian 
power  came  intimate  contact  with  the  Semitic  religions,  resulting 
m  the  modification  of  the  Phrygian  cult,  one  esfwcial  change 
being  the  introduction  of  castration  into  the  priesthood.  Id  time, 
through  the  need  of  an  aTru*  to  justify  the  cruel  and  revolting 
deed  of  the  priests,  grew  up  the  legend  of  the  self-castration  of 
Attis.  This,  made  popular  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  soon 
found  place  in  the  official  cult-legends,  and  the  character  of  Attis 
as  a  great  and  independent  deity  was  gradually  lost  sight  of.  In 
the  mysteries  be  became  the  symbol  of  immortality  and  the 
sharer  of  it  with  those  who  were  united  to  him.  Syncretism  next 
made  him  a  great  solar  deity.  Finally,  sucb  was  his  character 
and  such  the  body  of  doctrine  underlying  bis  mysteries  that  his 
worshipers  could  even  compare  him  with  Christ. 

It  will  have  been  immediately  noticed  that  Dr.  Hepding's  work 
as  it  stands  takes  no  account  of  monumental  evidence.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  reader  is  consequently  burdened  with  a 
sense  of  its  incompleteness,  and  the  keenness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment [which  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  ot  Cumont)  is  only  par- 
tially assuaged  by  the  author's  promise  to  present  the  monu- 
ments in  a  separate  instalment  of  the  work.  This  Dr.  Hepding 
is  certainly  bound  to  do,  for,  deprecate  comparison  though  he 
may,  he  will  be  judged  according  to  the  measure  in  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  model  which  Cumont  in  his  Mithras  has 
set  before  students  of  oriental  religion.  It  will  be  regretted,  we 
fear,  both  by  Dr,  Hepding  and  his  readers,  that  his  treatment  of 
the  literary  and  eplgraphical  evidence  in  the  present  volume  was 
not  deferred  until  the  completion  of  his  study  of  the  monuments; 
for  the  clearness  of  vision  which  he  confesses  to  have  grown 
with  his  study  of  the  former  (Diese  wichtige  Periode  [the  decline 
of  Paganism]  pflegt  zunachst  dem  jungen  Pbilologen  ferner  zu 
liegen,  und  auch  mir  entwickelte  sich  erst  allmahlicb  im  Verlauf 
meiner  Arbeit  das  Bild  derselben  in  deutlicheren  Farben  [p,  3]) 
will  no  doubt  have  so  increased  with  a  thorough  study  of  the 
latter  that  the  present  work  will  in  many  respects  imperfectly 
represent  his  knowledge. 

But  Dr.  Hepding  has  nevertheless  merited  well  of  the  students 
of  ancient  religion.  Besides  a  convenient  presentation  of  the 
literary  and  eptgraphical  sources,  which  is  itself  no  slight  service, 
his  work  presents  an  interpretation  of  tbem  which  is  characterized 
by  logical  arrangement  of  the  whole  and  soberness  and  sanity  in 
the  treatment  of  detail.  It  reflects  credit  both  upon  the  author 
and  upon  his  confessed  guide  and  inspirer,  Albrecht  Dieterich, 
and  one  is  almost  surprised  at  the  confession  that  the  book  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  author's  studies. 

A  work  like  the  one  before  us,  aiming  as  it  does  to  sum  up 
present  knowledge  of  a  single  subject  necessarily  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  compilation  whose  content  comprises  the  evidence  of 
antiquity  and  the  views  of  modern  scholarship.     Were  it  no 
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more  than  this,  we  should  still  be  greatly  in  Dr.  Hepding's  debt; 
but  besides  clearly  presenting  modern  interpreution  of  the  andeot 
evidence,  he  frequently  contributes  by  the  expression  of  decided 
conclusions  of  his  own.  Heholds(io3)agaiDst  Ellis(CatullDa'p. 
253}  that  the  inxmKbt  ii  i  Xiyot  of  HarpocratioD  refers  merely  to 
the  vi)t  imjt  Srnit  vifr  of  Demosthenes  rather  than  to  a  book  on 
Attia  by  Neanthes  of  Cyzicus ....  He  supports  (I36f.)  Rohde 
against  Foucart  in  interpreting  the  cXint  and  fipire*  of  C.  1.  A.  II 
I,  622,  634  as  indicating  the  theoxenia  rather  than  the  mystery- 
drama  of  Attis  and  the  Great  Mother He  accepts  Cumonfs 

view  (De  Ruggiero,  Diz.  Epig.  s.  v.  Attis)  that  Attis  was  wor- 
shiped with  the  Mother  at  Rome  from  the  introduction  of  the 
cult  in  304,  but  in  an  unofficial  way  by  the  Phrygian  priests  alone, 
against  Rapp  (Roschers  Lex.  s.  v.  Attis,  724;  cf.  Showerman, 
Trans.  Am.  PhiL  Assoc  XXXI,  1900,  pp.  46-59:  Was  Attis  at 
Rome  under  the  Republic  ?),  basingbis  conclusion  (i42ff.)  on  the 
coin  of  Cethegus,  the  existence  of  the  Lavaiio  on  the  evidence  of 
Ovid  Fast.  IV  ^^j  ff.  and  Menolog.  Rust.,  and  the  general  im- 
probability of  the  separation  of  the  two  deities.  I  still  bold,  how- 
ever, that  the  represenUtion  on  the  coin  is  best  interpreted  as  a 
general,  not  a  specific,  Phrygian  allusion,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date,  the  striker,  and  the  identity  of  the  figure  00 
it;  that  the  universal  silence  of  the  easily  scandalized  Romans  of 
the  Republic  is  difficult  to  explain  if  we  are  to  assume  that  Attis 
was  worshiped  in  their  midst  even  privately ;  and  that  the  general 
improbability  of  his  separation  from  the  Mother  is  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  this  silence  in  authors  like  Lucretius  and  Cicero, 
who  speak  freely  of  the  goddess  herself,  especially  when  due 
regard  is  had  to  the  unimportance  of  Attis  in  Greece,  where  the 
worship  of  the  Mother  existed  in  some  instances  alone,  and  in 
Asia  itself,  where  he  is  not  heard  of  before  the  Alexandrian  period, 
A  glance  at  Dr.  Hepding's  assemblage  of  Belnamen  shows  that 
the  employment  of  epithets  which  indicate  the  greatness  of  Attis 
dates  from  the  late  Empire.  The  Attis  of  pre-Roman  times  must 
not  be  invested  with  attributes  for  which  the  philosophy  of  a  much 
later  period  is  responsible.  As  to  the  Lavaiio,  Dr.  Hepding's 
view  that  in  Ovid's  time  it  was  celebrated  on  March  27,  and  that 
its  presence  during  the  Republic  indicates  the  existence  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  ceremonies  in  honor  of  both  deities,  though  it  alone 
was  public,  seems  to  me  untenable.  The  Lavaiio  which  Ovid 
mentions  is  the  original  ceremony  of  April  4,  204.  If  the  poet 
means  to  explain  a  custom  of  his  own  time  by  giving  its  amav,  it 
is  certainly  a  custom  of  April  4,  not  of  March  27.  The  whole 
passage  (IV  179-372)  indicates  an  official  one-day  celebration  of 
the  rites  of  the  Great  Mother  of  which  the  Lavatio  formed  a 
single  feature.  The  Megalesia  followed,  beginning  on  the  next 
(Uy.  That  the  Lavatio  had  not  yet  been  set  apart  on  a  day  of 
its  own,  hut  was  still  only  one  item  in  a  whole  day's  program, 
accounts  for  its  not  being  named  in  the  official  Calendar  which 
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was  Ovid's  source.  The  Lavatio  of  Menolog.  Rust.,  on  the 
contrary,  occurred  on  March  27,  which  indicates  the  expansion  of 
the  cult  OD  the  model  of  its  Phrygian  prototype,  and  consequently 
the  presence  of  Atiis.  It  is  plain  from  Ovid  that  the  Menolog.  Rust, 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  for  the  Lavatio  oi  ihc  poet  is  on  April  4, 
and  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  ZpOi^a/zoin  March,  an  omission  which 
could  not  have  occurred  had  these  Calendars  (which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  record  unofficial  festivals)  been  in  existence.  Their 
date  must  be  placed  as  late  as  Claudius,  under  whom  the  cult  was 
expanded  (Cf.  Huebner,  Exempla  979:  litterae  videntur  saeculi 
prtmi  circiter  medii  esse).  The  omission  in  them  of  all  other 
events  of  the  annual  festival  is  due  to  necessary  brevity;  they 
give  the  fewest  possible  data,  and  include  the  Lavatio  rather  than 
the  Hilaria  or  other  festivals  of  the  cult  because  of  its  having 
through  long  existence  become  a  naturalized  celebration  .... 
The  nationalization  of  the  full  Phrygian  cult  under  Claudius  is 
accepted  by  Dr.  Hepding  C'^S)  <"i  'he  authority  of  Lydus  De 
Mens.  IV  59,  against  Wissowa  (Relig.  u,  Kult.  der  Romer  266  f.) 
and  Bloch  (Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  1902,  722),  and  the  question  ^eems 
to  be  settled  ....  The  referenceof  the  self-laceration  of  the  Galloi 
particularly  to  the  Dies  Sanguinis  (159)  rather  than  to  general 
and  undefined  occasions  is  also  maintained  against  Wisaowa  .... 
The  identification  by  Becker,  Henzen,  and  Mommsen  oi  kasti/eri 
sive  pastores  and  dendropkori  is  disputed  by  Hepding  (169  f.). 
who  sees  in  kasli/eri  the  Latinization  of  the  cixfo^ipo^  mentioned 
by  Herodian  1  10  as  taking  part  in  a  Roman  procession  in  the 
time  of  Commodus,  and  in  Pastores  the  analogy  of  the  PouKtaoi  of 
the  orgiastic  cults  of  Asia  Minor  ....  Finally,  with  what  seems 
good  reason,  Dr.  Hepding  takes  ground  (i7of.)  against  Cumont's 
view  that  the  hasii/eri  were  connected  with  the  cult  of  Bellona, 
and  that  the  taurobolium  found  its  way  into  the  Mother's  cult 
only  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  worship  of 
Bellona,  into  which  it  had  come  through  the  kindred  cult  of 
Anahita  or  Artemis  Tauropolos.  Dr.  Hepding  is  inclined  to  the 
view  (201)  that  the  sacrifice  existed  in  the  Asiatic  cult  of  the 
Great  Mother  prior  to  her  arrival  in  Rome. 

To  pass  now  from  the  author's  judicial  contributions,  if  his 
positive  advancement  of  our  knowledge  is  after  all  slight,  it  is 
rather  because  of  inherent  difficulties  than  from  any  lack  of  either 
industry  or  insight.  His  inclination  (157)  is  to  believe  with 
Mommsen  that  the  Tubilustrium,  March  23,  was  in  latter  times  a 
part  of  the  March  festival  of  the  Mother ;  that  a  night  celebration 
with  torches,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  toot 
place  between  Dies  Sanguinis  and  Hilaria,  concluding  with  jubi- 
lation at  the  announcement  of  the  rise  of  Attis  (iGsff.);  and  that 
(176)  fnitium  Caiani,  March  28,  was  a  feature  of  the  March  festi- 
\  -—but  the  evidence  presented  is  not  conclusive ....  His  re- 
construction of  the  process  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
cult  (ch.  IV),  which  is  the  part  of  the  work  in  which  his  vision  is 
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keenest  and  his  originality  most  noticeable,  is  after  all,  as  the 
author  himself  confesses,  only  reconstruction  grounded  for  the 
most  part  on  analc^y.  That  fasting  and  abstinence  preceded  a 
sacrament  seems  probable,  but  of  the  author's  conclusions  as  to 
the  time,  manner,  material,  and  effect  of  the  sacred  meal  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  made  them  seem  possible,  though 
not  in  all  cases  probable.  Especially  regarding  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  night  between  Dies  Sanguinis  and 
HUaria,  with  its  torchlight  procession,  mystic  feast,  and  blood 
baptism  in  the  taurobolium  docs  one  feel  sceptical.  (In  connec- 
tion with  the  effect  of  the  baptism  it  should  be  noted  that  C.  1. 
L-  7361  cited  on  p.  197,  is  fake.     Cf.  Cumont  II  p.  179,  no.  584, 

note.) Finally  (ch.  VI),   Dr.   Hepding's  view  that 

Attis  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  pre- Phrygian  times  as  a  great  mate 
deiiy  corresponding  to  the  Great  Mother,  that  subsequently  the 
story  of  the  self-castration  of  Attis  was  invented  as  an  i£rio»  10 
account  for  the  bloody  rite  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  the 
Phrygian  cult  as  a  result  of  Semitic  influence,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  he  sank  from  his  independent  position  to  the 
level  of  the  minor  deity  in  a  duality,  will  seem  unnecessarily  in- 
volved to  those  who  see  in  Attis  at  most  a  comparatively  late 
blending  of  Adonis  with  a  Phrygian  analogue. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  barely  mention  a  suspicion  which  has 
occurred  to  me  regarding  the  significance  of  the  cannopkori,  or 
reed-bearers.  Paul  Baur  (Am.  Jour.  Arch.  IX  3 :  Tityrus)  notes 
the  use  of  Sk.  nad&  =  reed  as  a  synonym  for  drSfxio*  aXhmov,  and 
also  points  out  the  connection  of  the  flute,  or  reed-pipe,  with 
obscene  gesticulation.  It  is  possible  that  the  cannopkori,  on 
March  15,  the  opening  day  of  the  annual  festival  of  this  Great 
Mother  of  Generation,  when  the  bull  was  sacrificed  in  behalf  of 
the  fields,  carried  reeds  as  symbols  of  fruitfulness,  the  custom 
being  descended  from  remote  antiquity.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
see  in  Canna  inirat  only  a  metamorphosed  phallic  procession. 

Tub  UntTUirrr  01  WucOHUX.  GRANT  SHOWERHAN. 
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Pp.  1-7.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  ersten  Spuren  des  afrilcaniscbcn 
Laleins.  An  examination  of  the  language  of  the  historian  Florus 
shows  certain  reaembtances  to  that  of  the  rhetorician  and  poet  of 
the  same  name.  W.  agrees  with  Ritschl,  Mommscn,  and  Hahn 
in  regarding  the  two  as  identical.  The  poet  Florus  tells  us  in  the 
introduction  to  the  dialogue  Vergilius  orator  an  poeta  that  he 
was  born  in  Africa,  and  an  examination  of  the  language  of  the 
historian  shows  an  acquaintance  with  Africa,  as  well  as  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  so-called  African  Latin.  If  the  identi- 
fication is  sound,  Florus  is  the  earliest  representative  of  the 
writers  of  African  Latin. 

7-8.  A.  Funck,  Cultor,  Eioe  Retractatio.  The  connection 
of  cultoribus  with  dis  in  CIL.  VII.  9S0  requires  further  support. 
Would  now  take  cultoribus  in  its  usual  sense.  Tervium.  The 
occurrence  of  this  word  for  trivium  in  CIL.  IX.  3476  is  taken  as 
evidence  that  Plautus's  variants  teruene&ce  (Bacch.  813)  and 
triuenefica  (Aul.  86}  were  characteristic  of  colloquial  speech. 
SatuUo.  An  addition  (conjectural)  to  the  examples  of  this  word 
giveninALL.  IV.  87. 

9-24.  A.  Otto,  Land wirtsch aft,  Jagd  und  Seeleben  im  Sprich- 
wort.  A  continuation  of  O's  study  of  the  Latin  proverbs.  The 
importance  of  agriculture  among  the  Romans,  and  the  honorable 
nature  of  the  farmer's  calling,  are  testified  to  by  the  large  number 
of  proverbs  from  that  source. 

25-45.  -A-  Kohler,  Die  Partikel  en  (em).  Classical  en  is  a 
composite  of  interrogative  fin  and  demonstrative  fim.  The  two 
are  clearly  distinguished  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  former 
has  en  only  as  an  interrogative  and  no  demonstrative  en  has  good 
MS  authority  in  the  latter.  Interrogative  en  in  Plautus  is  always 
accompanied  by  umquam  and  is  used  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in 
excited  questions  implying  a  negative  answer.  The  same  usage 
is  the  rule  in  Terence  and  continues  down  to  the  Augustan  Age. 
Later  instances  are  imitations  of  earlier  writers.  Tne  union  of 
em  and  en  was  brought  about  by  the  double  meaning  of  such 
sentences  as  en  haec  promissa  fides  est  (Verg.  Aen.  VI.  346), 

'  The  iDBunariet  of  the  Archir.  which  have  been  lutpended  lince  A.  J.  P. 
XVII  373,  are  herewith  reiumed  wilh  a  welcome  promise  of  continuance; 
how  welcome,  only  >n  editor  can  tell,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  both  the 
usefulness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  totk.    B.  L.  G. 
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which  may  be  regarded  either  as  interrogative  or  exclamatory, 
rather  than  in  imperative  sentences  as  Ribbeck  maintains.  De- 
monstrative  em,  which  was  formerly  confused  with  hem,  is  now 
established  as  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  uses  of  em 
and  hem  are  clearly  distinguished,  the  former  always  being  con- 
nected with  an  object,  actual  or  implied.  Demonstrative  em  is 
found  in  most  of  its  uses  in  the  writers  of  comedy.  It  is  found 
alone,  sometimes  supported  by  tibi,  or  followed  by  a  noun  in  the 
accusative  or  by  a  clause.  In  a  clause  em  is  closely  connected  with 
some  emphatic  word  or  phrase.  It  is  also  used  in  exclamatory 
clauses  introduced  by  a  relative.  Em  began  to  give  place  to  en, 
with  an  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  B.  C,  the  last  instance  of  the  word  being  found 
in  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  The  demonstrative  use  of  en  became 
predominant  in  Sallust  and  especially  in  Vergil.  The  survival  of 
en  rather  than  em  was  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  latter  with 
hem,  and  to  the  fact  that  en  did  not  cause  hiatus  with  a  following 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel.  The  extension  of  the  uses  of  en  in 
prose  begins  with  Sallust  and  Livy.  The  poets  allow  themselves 
great  freedom  as  regards  the  position  of  en  in  the  sentence,  and 
established  certain  formulas :  en  ego,  en  iterum,  etc. 

46,  L,  Havel,  Pulpitare.  Would  read  putpitauit  for  publi- 
cauit  in  Euanthius  et  Donati  Comm.  de  Corooedia,  ed.  Reif- 
ferscheid,  p.  9,  7.  The  word  is  found  also  in  Sidonius  and  in 
Gregory  of  Tours. 

W.  Brandes,  Culpator.  Fomen.  The  former  word  occurs 
n  line  17  of  the  poem  De  Baebiani  baptismo  et  uxoris  Aprae 
obitu,  which  B.  ascribes  to  a  younger  contemporary  of  Paulinus 
Nolanua.  In  line  28  of  the  same  poem  he  would  read  fomen  in- 
stead of  omen. 

47-58.  A.  Otto,  Geldverkehr  und  Besitz  im  Sprichwort  A 
continuation  of  his  study  of  the  Latin  proverbs. 

58.  EX  Hauler,  Sincerare.  In  Augustine,  XXXIX,  1596,  8 
Migne,  the  oldest  MS  reads  sincerauenint  instead  of  the  usual 
superauerunL 

59-84.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Usque  mit  Konjunktionen  und  Ad- 
verbien.  Usque  ex,  ab,  de.  A  thoroughgoing  examination  of 
these  uses  of  usque,  with  a  large  collection  of  examples. 

84.  F.  Becher,  Oricula.  Would  read  this  form,  with  cod. 
Med.,  in  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat  II.  13,  4,  thus  furnishing  a  third 
instance  of  Cicero's  use  in  his  letters  of  colloquial  o  for  an. 

S5-106.  E.  Wolfflin,  Ueber  die  Latinitat  des  Asinius  Polio. 
A  discussion  of  the  writer's  theory,  since  abandoned,  that  Polio 
was  the  author  of  the  Bell.  Afr.  is  followed  by  an  examination  of 
the  language  of  the  Bell.  Afr.  based  on  the  new  recension  of  the 
text  by  the  writer  and  A.  Miodonski. 
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107-116.  K.  Stttl,  Addenda  lexicis  Latinis.  Tablidus-vulum, 
with  a  supplement,  aralia-majorius.  Addenda  zum  Tensaurus 
italograecus.    Abarimon-dysparacotuthetos. 

1 17-149.  G.  Grdber,  Vulgarlateinische  Substrate  romaniscber 
Worter.    Conclusion:  TabJnus-zIrulare. 

149-150.     H.  Nettleship.     Notes  ad  Glossas  latino-graecas. 

151-167.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Abscondo.  A  lexicon  article  with 
explanatory  notes. 

167-168.  L.  Traube,  Bombo.  tabo.  The  word  bombonos, 
read  by  de  ReifFenberg  in  De  disciputis  et  magistris  sermo  Nili 
monachi,  should  be  bombones,  an  onomatopoetic  word  meaning 
"  drones  ".  In  the  Egloga  des  Naso  (poet.  Karol.  i,  388,  line  21) 
tabano,  read  by  DUmmler,  should  be  tabone,  =  Fr.  taon, 

168.  W.  Brandes,  Fomen.  Confirms  his  conjecture  made  on 
p.  46  above  by  the  reading  fomen  in  cod.  Parisin.  7558,  of  the 
ninth  century. 

169-184.     H.  Ploen,  Absolubilis-absolutus.    Lexicon  articles. 

185-195.  E.  Wolfflin,  Absonans-absterreo.  Lexicon  articles 
with  explanatory  notes. 

195-196.  E.  Wolfflin,  Oppidum.  oppido.  If  the  connection 
of  the  adverb  with  the  noun  is  to  be  accepted,  the  case  of  oppido 
must  be  instrumental  and  the  meaning  "  fortification,  stronghold  ", 
Uvidulus.  In  place  of  uvidulam,  the  conjecture  of  Guaiinus  in 
Catull.  66,  63,  suggests  umidulam. 

197-312.  J.  Praun,  Absque.  Lexicon  article  with  explanatory 
notes. 

213-218.  A.  Weinhold,  Abstergeo.  abstergo.  abstersio.  Lexi- 
con articles  with  explanatory  notes. 

319-253.  H.  Landwehr,  Studien  iiber  das  antike  Buchwesen. 
An  examination,  based  on  a  fuller  collection  of  material,  of  some 
of  the  views  expressed  by  Bin  in  Das  antike  Buchwesen.  L. 
questions  the  soundness  of  Birt's  view  that  the  large  roll  system 
prevailed  until  the  time  of  Callimachus.  Volumen  does  not  occur 
m  the  earlier  literature.  Whether  a  division  into  books  was 
made  at  this  period  is  uncertain.  Liber  means  book  in  the  sense 
of  a  work  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  division  of  such  a  work  made 
on  the  basis  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  volumen, 
which  is  used  of  extent.  Its  predominant  meaning  is  that  of  a 
division  of  a  work,  and  it  is  used  without  reference  to  the  material 
of  which  a  book  is  made.  It  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  a 
letter  or  a  lampoon. 

In  later  times  volumen  was  used  with  the  same  meaning  as 
codex,  which  finally  displaced  volumen.  Liber,  too,  is  used  in 
this  sense  after  the  disuse  of  the  roll,  and  in  rare  instances  at  an 
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earlier  date.  Volumen  was  often,  but  oot  always,  identical  in 
meaning  with  tiber,  and  is  sometimes  used  of  an  entire  work. 
No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  tlie  form  of  a  boolt  from  the 
use  of  volumen.  The  diminutive  libellus  is  used  often,  but  not 
always,  of  a  small  work.  The  diminutive  force  was  wholly  lost 
by  the  fourth  century.  It  is  often  used  of  poetry,  especially  lyric 
and  elegiac' poetry.  Corpus  and  corpusculum  are  used  of  a  col- 
lection of  libri,  but  not  of  a  definite  number  of  books.  Corpus 
occurs  first  in  Cicero,  who  also  uses  the  Greek  equivalent  aajia. 
Corpus  is  rarely  used  of  a  single  book;  most  frequently  of  three 
and  multiples  of  three,  triad,  hexad,  etc.  Opus  is  the  most 
general  designation  of  the  work  ol  a  writer.  It  Is  first  applied  to 
literary  work  by  Cicero,  who  uses  it  of  a  single  tragedy,  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  a  work  like  Varro's  De  Lingua  Latina.  In  later 
writers  it  is  most  commonly  used  with  the  latter  force.  Opus- 
culum  is  used  of  a  work  of  small  extent  or  in  a  depreciatory  sense, 
actual  or  affected. 

253.  C.  Zander,  Cunnio.  vapio.  These  words  occur  in  CIL. 
IX.  6089*  and  IX.  6089.*  The  latter  is  connected  with  vappa, 
Hor.  Sat.  I,  1,  104. 

253-254-  G.  Schepfs,  Zum  Grammatiker  Terentius.  Cod. 
mp.  th.  f.  56,  in  the  University  library  at  Wiirzburg,  agrees  with 
cod.  Valentinianus  in  omitting  Scaurus  from  the  grammarian's 
name. 

354.  L.  Traube,  lussulentus.  Would  read  instead  of  this 
word  iurulenlus  in  Apul.  Apol.  39.  In  Meiam.  3,  7  suggests 
tomacla  assulatim  iurulenta  for  f^mbacu  pascu^  iurulenta  of 
cod.  F. 

353-259.  Miscellen.  A.  Funck,  Lesefriichte  aus  dem  Corpus 
InscriptioHum  Latinarum.  Notes  on  columnatus,  CIL.  IX.  2448  ; 
indemnis,  IX.  2438;  in  se=insimul.  Malacia.  Suggests  that  in 
Caes.  B.  G.  Ill,  15  this  word  is  used  of  the  loose  and  flapping 
sails  and  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "a  calm  ". 

J.  W.  Beck,  Ein  verkanntes  Suetonfragment.  Regards  only 
the  first  half  of  the  Differentiae  Sermonum  as  the  work  of  Sue- 
tonius. 

L.  Traube,  Zur  Geschichte  der  tateinischen  Worterbiicher. 
There  existed  besides  the  Liber  glossarum  a  Liber  derivationum, 
which  was  used  by  Papias.  This  was  enlarged  and  was  used  in 
its  later  form  by  Osbemus,  Hugutio,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Derivationes.  This  latter  version  was  known  as  the  Glossae 
magistri  Stephani.  Bannita.  cassidile.  Notes  on  the  Deacon 
Mico.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  whose  works  these  two  words  occur. 
The  former  is  overlooked  by  Diimmler,  and  the  latter  probably 
had  a  long  penult. 

M.  Petschenig,  Zur  Latinitat  des  Juvencus.  Cites  four  in- 
stances of  mox  =  simul  atque,  and  four  of  per  =  ad  and  in.    Zu 
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Ammianus  MarceUinus.  Quidam  =  aliquis,  quisquam ;  quisque 
=quisqui3.  The  latter  is  the  first  instance  of  this  use  since 
Plautus,  but  quisque  occurs  27  dines  with  this  meaning  in  Cas- 
sianus. 

A.  Zimmerman,  Zu  den  romischen  Eigennamen.  Cinna,  to  be 
compared  with  Alba,  Galba,  and  the  like,  is  an  adjective  used  as  a 
substantive,  cinna  (coma).  Secus  and  Procus  occur  as  cognomina 
CIt'.  IV.  693  and  737  and  IV.  1081,  where  Zangemeister  would 
read  Secundus  and  Proculus.  The  ending  -idius  in  gentile  names 
arises  from  false  analogy  with  names  in  -id-ius,  such  as  Aufidius, 
Avidiua,  etc. 

E.  Dombart,  Telesticha  bei  Commodian.  Notes  on  the  writer's 
edition  of  Commodian,  giving  credit  to  Comte  and  Havet  and 
making  a  new  conjecture  for  Instr.  II,  27,  6.  Tricesima  Sabbata, 
Hor.  Sat.  I,  9, 69,  refers  to  the  festival  at  the  time  of  (he  new  moon 
(neomeniae),  i.  e.  it  means  the  day  of  rest  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
month.    For  the  syntax  cf.  Ovid,  A.  A.  I.  76. 

W.    Heraeaus,  Adnotatiunculae  in  Placidi  Glossas. 

379-306.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1888-1889. 

307-30S.    Fifth  Annual  Report     Corrections. 

309-340.  A.  Otto,  Der  menschliche  Korper  und  seine  Teile 
im  Spricbwort.  A  continuation  of  the  writer's  study  of  the  Latin 
proverbs. 

341-376.  F.  Cramer,  Was  heisst  "Leute"?  An  historical  and 
lexicographical  study  of  the  various  words  for  "  people  "  (homines, 
mortalcs,  poputares,  populus  and  populi,  gentes,  etc.),  with  due 
regard  to  stylistic  and  geographical  considerations. 

377-397.  G.  Grober,  Vulgarlateinische  Substrate  romanischer 
Worter.    Supplement,  ab-tolJilus. 

398.  W.  K.,  Herbam  dare.  This  phrase,  in  the  sense  of  "to 
acknowledge  oneself  beaten",  forms  an  addition  to  the  proverbs 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

P.  Mohr,  Censfitor.  Would  read  this  word,  instead  of  censitor, 
in  Sidonius,  Epist.  VIII,  8,  3. 

399-417.  H.  Bliimner,  Die  rote  Farbe  im  Lateinischen.  A 
study  of  the  various  Latin  words  meaning  "red",  with  especial 
attention  to  the  writers  of  prose,  since  B.  has  already  treated  the 
subject  elsewhere  so  far  as  the  poets  are  concerned. 

418.  P.  Mohr,  Zum  Konjunctiv  nach  Komparativ  mit  quam. 
This  construction  is  frequent  in  Sidonius  and  should  be  read  in 
Epist.  Ill,  7,  4.  Hortulo  =  honulanus.  Should  be  read  in 
Sidonius,  Epist.  V,  14,  2,  with  cod.  L. 

419-433.  H.  Landwehr,  Studien  uberdie  antike  Buchtermino- 
logie.    A  continuation  of  the  article  on  pp.  219  ff.    The  transition 
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from  the  roll  to  the  codex  was  a  gradual  one,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
convenience  and  durability  of  the  latter  form.  The  codex  bad 
gained  a  complete  victory  by  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
though  as  late  as  the  second  century  the  roll  was  still  the  more 
common  form.  The  giving  up  of  a  division  into  books  in  some 
writers,  for  example  Juvenal  and  Suetonius,  is  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  form. 

433.  H.  Nettleship,  Ordium  =  exordium.  Would  read  this 
word  in  this  sense  in  Verg.  Eel.  6,  33.  It  is  cited  by  the  lexicons 
only  for  Lucr.  IV,  28. 

434.  E.  Wolfflin,  lubere  ut  im  Bell.  Hispaniense.  The 
instance  of  this  construction,  cited  by  Merguet  for  Bell.  Hisp.  27, 
4,  is  eliminated  by  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MS,  the  cod.  Ash- 
bumhamensis. 

J.  Stowasser,  Satisagus.  Satis  agus  in  Porph.  in  Hor.  Epist. 
II,  2, 208  should  be  read  as  one  wonl ;  cf.  satagius,  Sen.  Epist.  98, 
8.    The  word  is  very  probably  a  coinage  of  Porphyrio's. 

435-446.  K.  Sitti,  Addenda  2um  Tensaurus  italograecus. 
Echedermia-zopyre. 

447-467.  E.  Wolfflin.Der  Ablativus  comparationis.  A  study 
of  the  construction  mainly  from  the  lexicographical  standpoint, 
with  notes  on  the  genitive  and  dative  of  comparison. 

467-468.  D.  Englander,  Donee  als  coordinierende  Partikel. 
Examples  from  Petronius  40  and  55. 

469-507.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Usque  ad,  usque  in.  A  continuation 
of  the  study  on  pp.  151  S.  above,  along  the  same  lines. 

507.  W.  Schmitz,  Nochmals  Maenianum  und  Solarium.  The 
orthography  of  the  former  word  in  the  Tironian  Notes  shows  that 
it  cannot  be  an  adjective  from  moenia.  A  gloss  in  the  Parisian 
MS  of  the  Notes,  190,  confirms  the  view  of  Siltl  that  the  two  words 
are  synonymous  in  meaning. 

508.  E.  Wolfllin,  Surus  =  surculus  bei  Fnnius.  Surus  is  the 
name  of  an  elephant.    Cf.  Catoapud  Plin.  NH.  VIII,  11. 

K.  Sittl,  Zum  Suffix  aster.  A  Greek  parallel  in  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Gudianum  (col.  14,  Sturz). 

509-537.  A.  Weinhold,  Abstinere.  Lexicon  Article  with 
explanatory  notes. 

528.  C.  Zander,  Callicula.  A  sepulchral  inscription  from 
Corfinium,  CIL.  I3C  3193,  shows  that  the  word  began  with  c,  not 
with  g  as  in  a  Lucilian  gloss  in  Placidus. 

539-552.  E.  Wolfflin,  Abstentatio-absumedo.  Lexicon  articles 
with  explanatory  notes. 

553-568.  Miscellen. — W.  Heraeus,  Adnotatiunculae  in  Placidi 
glossas. 
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K.  Sittl,  Die  Heimat  der  Appendix  Probi.  Written  in  Africa 
and  for  pagan  readers.  Punismen.  Instances  from  African  writers 
and  inscriptions.  Apuleius  uber  seinen  StiL  Apuleius  implies 
in  the  preface  to  the  Metamorphoses  that  he  acquired  his  Latin 
style  from  reading  the  eariier  writers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  his 
numerous  archaisms.  These  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
comedy,  which  was  the  source  of  the  higher  colloquial  style  during 
the  later  Empire.  Latinitas.  Means  higher  Latin  ;  see  Auct.  ad 
Herenn.  IV,  17,  and  cf.  Varro  and  the  epitaph  of  Naevius. 
Rusticitas  der  theologischen  Schriftsteller.  Originally  the  lan- 
guage of  peasants,  rusticitas  was  extended  to  mean  a  plain,  unrhet- 
orical  style.  Hieronymus.  Though  an  exception  to  the  opposi* 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to  Roman  culture,  he  nevertheless 
recognized  the  necessity  of  using  language  which  should  be 
intelligible  to  all  classes,  and  did  not  concern  himself  with  a  high 
standard  of  Latinity. 

J.  M.  Stowasser,  Cotumix.  The  -umix  in  this  word  is  Doric 
fjHf.  So  in  spinturnix  and  cornix  =  •cora-omix.  Oanculum, 
clandestino.  Regards  the  former  not  as  a  diminutive,  but  as 
formed  by  gemination  from  clam  clam.  In  the  latter  gemination 
is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  synonym  as  the  second  part  of  the 
word,  :=  clam  *destus  (desitus). 

A.  Miodonslci.  Praestitus  =  praestes.  Occurs  in  CIL.  III. 
4037.  Praestes  {praestitus}  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  on 
account  of  the  ambiguity  of  antistes,  which  might  be  associated 
with  anti  =  dtri. 

O.  Schiitte,  Insopor.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Ovid,  Heroid. 
XII.  loi,  is  not  cited  by  the  lexicons,  Drager.or  Seitz,  De  adjec- 
tivjs  pacta  rum  Latinorum  com  posit  is.  It  is  related  to  sopor  as 
insopitus  is  to  sopio  and  is  suggested  by  Greek  dvirnw. 

A.  Funck,  Cecurrit.  Trigarium.  These  words  occur  in  a 
sepulchral  inscription  from  Thevesia,  published  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
XLIV,  p.  485.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  pure  Latin  equivalent 
of  stadium  or  hippodromus. 

C.  Frick,  Assis,  asse.  Dipondium.  Vitrla.  Curls  =  Curibus. 
Cites  examples  of  these  words  from  the  Chronographers. 

L.  Biirchner,  Mafortium.  Auricaesor.  These  words  occur  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  found  b'-the  French  at 
Elataea,  \  ' 

K.  Sittl,  Nochmals  die  Hauskatze.  The  supposed  "cats"  in 
ancient  monuments  are  tame  weasels.  £drra  is  applied  to  a  kind 
of  panther  by  Timotheus  of  Gaza. 

H.  Kothe,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  von  passus.  The  word  applies 
not  to  the  double  pace  but  to  the  space  covered  by  the  out- 
stretched arms. 
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E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Peregrinatio  ad  loca  sancta.  Sella,  p.  38, 
Gamurr,  may  mean  "saddle"  removing  an  objection  to  assigning 
the  authorship  of  the  wort  to  Silvia  of  Aquitania.  Abstnio. 
Doubts  the  existence  of  the  word;  abstruendum,  cited  from  Tert. 
adv.  Marc.  4,  27,  should  be  abstrudendum, 

569-597.    Review  of  the  Literature  for  1889. 

597-604.  Necrology.  Eduard  Liibbert  by  Max  Ilun.  W. 
Studemund  by  R.  Sch&ll. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

Revde  de  Philologib,  Vol.  XXIX,  Nos.  i,  2. 
No.  I. 

1.  Pp.  1-29.  The  Lex  Rhodia,  by  R.  Dareste.  This  article 
contains  i)  a  histoiy  of  the  Rhodian  laws  relating  to  maritime 
affairs,  2)  the  text  of  the  laws  with  translation  and  brief  com nien- 
tary,  and  3)  some  regulations  that  evidently  accompanied  the 
laws.    The  whole  article  is  of  great  historical  interest. 

2.  Pp.  30-33.  Latin  Studies.  VII.  The  Subjunctive  of  repe- 
tition so-called  in  Plant.  Bacch.  420-434,  by  F£lix  Gaffiot.  The 
object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  the  subjunctives  are  not  due 
to  the  idea  of  repetition. 

3.  P.  32.  In  Cic.  Orat.  30  M.  L.  Earle  writes  "  multaa  ita"  for 
"  ita  multas  ", — a  seemingly  necessary  correction. 

4.  Pp.  33-35.  Critical  notes  on  Lucr.  V  566  ff.,  573  £,  585  ffi, 
by  A.  CarlaulL  These  passages  are  discussed  as  samples  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  erroneous  emendations  have  been 
accepted  as  final. 

5.  Pp.  35-37.  Two  notes  by  M.  L.  Earle,  the  first  insertinf; 
"ut"  before  "quaeramua"  in  Hor.  Sat.  I.  i.  27,  the  second 
substituting  "graves"  for  "leves"  in  Hor.  Od.  I.  6,  last  line,  and 
briefly  touching  other  points  in  this  ode. 

6.  Pp.  38-39.  In  Eur.  Bacch.  294  Georges  Dalmeyda  proposes 
iiaXvaw  for  iu&rviroti, 

7.  Pp.  40-50.  The  metrical  clausulae  in  Cic.  Orator,  by  Henri 
Bornecque.  A"  all  interested  in  the  rhythmical  laws  of  prose  will 
consult  this  ela  jrate  article,  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  state  the 
conclusions  reamed. 

8.  Pp.  51-52.  Critical  notes  on  Tac,  Ann.  XL  4, XII,  65,Xin. 
26,  by  Renfi  Wall' 

9.  Pp.  53-56.  Pompa  Diaboli,  by  A.  d'Alfes.  The  object  of 
the  article  is  toshowthat  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  "pompa" 
or  "pompae"  of  the  devil  existed  at  an  early  day,  being  found 
already  in  Tertullian. 
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lo.  Pp.  57-72.  Book  Notices.  1}  W.  Christ.  Geschichte 
dergriecbischenLiteraturbisaufdieZeitJustinians.  4  ed.  revised, 
1904.  Mentioned  by  L.  Bodin,  who  regrets  that  so  excellent  a 
work  should  be  marred  by  serious  defects  in  its  bibliography,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  omission  of  Jebb's  edition  of  Sophocles.  The 
improvement  in  the  illustrations  is  commended.  2)  Ausgewahlte 
Tragodien  des  Euripides  fiir  den  Scbutgebrauch  erklart  von  N. 
Wecklein.  Drittes  Bandcheu :  Bakchen.  Zweite  Auflagc,  Leip- 
zig, 1903.  Reviewed  by  El.  Chambry.  The  author  now  holds 
that  the  piece  is  not  a  recantation  of  the  poet's  philosophical  utter- 
aoces,  but  is  directed  at  the  atheistic  sophists;  that  Euripides 
believed  in  a  divinity  superior  to  the  gods  of  popular  mythology. 
The  changes,  which  are  numerous,  in  this  edition  are  commended. 
Several  illustrations  of  the  improvement  of  the  text  are  given,  and 
a  few  are  unfavorably  mentioned.  The  commentary  is  highly 
praised.  3)  Konrad  Schodorf,  Beitrage  zur  genaueren  Kentniss 
der  attischen  Gerichtssprache  aus  den  zehn  Rednern.  Wiirzburg, 
1903  ^Fasc.  17  of  the  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Syntax  der 
griechischen  Sprache  hggbn.  von  Schanz).  B.  Haussoullier  gives 
a  general  description  of  the  work,  and  expresses  disappointment 
at  some  important  characteristics,  which  he  discusses.  4)  Aes- 
chinis  quae  feruntur  epistolae  ed.  Engelbertus  Drerup.  Leip- 
zig, 1904.  A.  Roersch  briefly  describes,  and  says  the  work  marks 
great  progress,  and  is  useful  also  in  determining  the  value  of  MSS 
of  the  orations  themselves.  5)  Ftickinger.  Plutarch  as  a  source 
of  information  on  the  Greek  Theatre.  Chicago,  1904.  L.  Bodin 
gives  an  analysis,  and  commends  the  work  highly.  6)  Max 
Niedermann.  Specimen  d'un  precis  de  phon£tique  du  latin,  par 
A.  Meillet.  La  Chaux-de-fbnds,  1904.  J.  Vendryes  briefly  de- 
scribes. The  work  treats  only  vocalism.  It  is  highly  praised  and 
the  author  encouraged  to  write  a  complete  grammar.  7)  Augusto 
Romizi,  Compendio  di  storiadellalitteratura  lalina ;  sesta  edizione. 
Milano— Palermo — Napoli,  1905.  Philippe  Fabta  commends  the 
work  and  hnds  improvements  over  previous  editions.  8)  Theo- 
dorus  Hingst.  De  spondeis  et  anapaestis  in  antepenultimo  pede 
versuum  generis  duplicis  latinonim.  Diss.  Lipsiae,  1904,  F€lix 
Gatiiot  mentions  briefly.  Only  the  third  foot  from  the  end  of  the 
verse  is  investigated,  with  results  that  disprove  the  current  rule. 
9)  A.  G.  Amatucci.  Emendazioni  ed  interpretazioni  Plautine. 
Parte  I.  Amphitruo,  F^Iix  GaflSot  briefly  summarizes.  Emend- 
ations of  the  text  in  sixteen  different  passages.  All  the  emend- 
ations deserve  attention ;  but  the  reviewer  emphasizes  two  resto- 
rations of  the  MS  reading.  10)  F.  DuSinek.  De  formis  enun- 
tiationum  condicionalium  apud  Livium.  (Son der-Abd ruck  aus 
dem  Jahresb.  des  K.  K.  Real-undObergymnasiumsinChrudim, 
Austria),  1904.  Mentioned  by  Ffilix  Gaffiot,  who  finds  it  very- 
useful  for  grammarians,  but  not  without  faults  in  the  method  of 
treatment.  1 1)  P.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  erklart  von  Karl  Nipperdey. 
Ersler  Band:  Abexcessu  Divi  Augusti  I-VL    Zehnte verbesserte 
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Auflage  besorgt  von  Georg  Aadresen.  Berlin,  1904.  Philippe 
Fabia  briefly  describes  this  work,  and  commends  it  highly  as 
maintaining  the  characteristics  of  Nipperdey's  original  work  and 
still  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  requirements  of  philology.  12) 
P.  Cornelii  Taciti  opera  quae  supersuni.  Recensuit  Joannes 
Miiller.  Editio  minor.  Vol.  I,  Ubros  ab  excessu  Divi  August! 
continens.  Editio  altera  emendata,  etc,  Lipsiae,  Vindobonae, 
1903.  Philippe  Fabia  highly  praises  this  work  as  exhibiting  a 
text  "carefully  established  and  faithfully  conformed  to  the  latest 
results  of  philological  research."  13)  Santi  Consoli.  La  Ger- 
mania  comparata  con  la  Naturalis  Historia  di  Plinio  e  con  le  opere 
di  Tacito.  Roma,  1903.  Mentioned  by  Philippe  Fabia  who  finds 
it  eruditeand  ingenious,  but  does  not  accept  the  main  result.  The 
author  publishra  a  work  in  1903  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
Germania  was  not  written  by  Tacitus  but  by  Pliny  the  Elder; 
hence  the  peculiar  title  of  the  present  work.  14)  Heinrich  Hoppe. 
Syntax  und  Stil  des  Tertulhan.  Leipzig,  1903.  Mentioned  by 
Philippe  Fabia.  This  able  work  develops  the  fact  that  the  prose 
ofTertulIian  is  to  a  high  degree  artistic.  15)  Louis  Bellanger. 
Le  Poirae  d'Orientius.  Paris,  1903.  Reviewed  at  some  length 
by  Georges  Ramaio.  Text  with  critical  apparatus;  philological 
and  literary  study,  in  which  are  examined  the  date  of  the  poem, 
the  personality  of  the  author,  the  language,  versification,  style, 
thought;  finally  an  elegant  translation.  The  reviewer  bestows  high 
praise  on  the  whole  work.  i6JT.Momnisen.  Gesammelte  Schrift- 
en.I  Abteilung:  JuristiscbeSchriften.  ErsterBand.  Berlin,  1905. 
A.  Merlin  gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Hirschfeld  brings  out  this  firstvolume,  to  be  followed  by  two  more 
in  the  near  future.  The  work,  as  Mommsen's,  needs  no  commend- 
ation, but  the  reviewer  highly  praises  the  part  done  by  Hirsch- 
feld and  his  collaborators.  17)  Fasti  sacerdotum  P.  R.  publi- 
conim  aetatis  imperatoriae.  Leipzig,  1904.  Briefly,  but  very 
favorably,  mentioned  by  A.  Merlin.  18)  G.  H.  Allen.  Centu* 
rions  as  substitute  commanders  of  auxiliary  corps.  (University 
of  Michigan  Studies,  pp.  333-394.)  A.  Merlin  analyzes  this  work 
and  finds  it  good  and  useful. 
No.  3. 

1.  Pp.  73-93.  The  testimony  of  ancient  Christian  literature  on 
the  auuienticity  of  a  Du)  'tLraarim^t  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr. 
By  G.  Archambault.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary the  elaborate  and  learned  discussions  contained  in  this 
article.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Justin  was  the  author  and  no  proof  that  he  was  not. 

2.  Pp.  94-103.  Studies  on  Plautus,  Asinaria.  By  Louis 
Havet.  I.  The  second  and  third  scenes  and  the  general  com- 
position. This  article,  which  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
series,  will  be  consulted  by  all  Plautinian  scholars  and  no  attempt 
is  made  here  to  summarize  it.  The  name  of  the  author  guaran- 
tees its  importance. 
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3.  P.  103.  P.  Foucart  in  one  of  the  first  seoteDces  of  Hype- 
rides  sor'  'AdifMyinnif  proposes  yvrauic  [m(^p]uu>. 

4.  pp.  104-139.  Critical  studies  on  Lactantius.  By  Paul 
Monceaux.  This  elaborate  article  treats  the  following  topics : 
I.  Name  of  Lactantius.  II.  Biography.  III.  Lost  works  and 
spurious  works.  IV.  Chronology  of  works.  V.  Lactantius  and 
the  De  Mortibus  Persecutonim.  VI.  Lactantius  and  the  Car- 
men de  Ave  Phoenice. 

5.  Pp.  140-144.  On  the  Hippodrome  at  Olympia,  ByCamille 
Caspar.  The  excavations  have  as  yet  not  thrown  any  light  on 
this  subiect,  and  probably  never  will  because  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Alpbeus ;  but  there  is  extant  testimony  as  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  hippodrome.  The  author's  able  discussion  of  this  testi- 
mony will  be  examined  by  all  interested,  and  a  summary  would  be 
useless. 

6.  Pp.  145-151.  Latin  Studies.  By  F61ix  Gaffiot.  VIII. 
Some  passages  of  the  Amphitryo.  Passages  discussed ;  861-882, 
576  and  769,  891-896. 

7.  P.  152.  Pompa  Diaboli.  A  reply  of  Salomon  Reinach  to 
a  criticism  of  A.  d'Alds  in  (he  preceding  number  of  the  Review 
(p.  56). 

8.  Pp.  153-166.  Epigraphic  notes  on  some  inscriptions  of 
Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum.  B^  |.  de  Decker.  The  author's 
object  in  studying  these  inscnptions  (still  inaccessible  to  the 
public,  in  Berlin)  was  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  science  of 
epigraphy;  but  incidentally  he  found  that  he  could  contribute 
some  new  facts  despite  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Otto  Kern, 
Die  Inschriften  von  Magnesia  am  Maeander.  The  article  dis- 
cusses with  great  acumen  eight  or  ten  inscriptions. 

9.  Pp.  167-176.  Book  Notices,  i)  Problems  in  Greek  Syntax, 
by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve.  Baltimore,  1903.  Briefly  mentioned 
by  Albert  Martin,  who  makes  no  attempt  to  summarize  the  work, 
but  devotes  his  space  chiefly  to  an  appreciative  characterization 
of  the  author.  2)  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  conserves  au  gymnase 
erec  de  Salonique,  par  Daniel  Serruys.  Paris,  1903.  Albert 
Martin  deplores  the  ruinous  neglect  of  the  MSS  named,  but  finds 
some  coQSolation  in  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  without  value. 
3)  Prolegomena  ad  Arriani  Anabaseos  et  Indicae  editionem  criti- 
cam  edendam,  adjecto  Anabaseos  lib.  I  specimine.  A.  G.  Roos. 
Groningen,  1904.  Reviewed  at  considerable  length  by  A.  J., 
who  closes  his  analysis  with  "  Telle  est  cetle  Edition  du  premier 
livre  qui  donne  une  nouvelle  base  ^  la  critique  du  texte  d'Arrien 
et  fait  d^sirer  que  I'auteur  procure  bient6t  les  autres".  4)  A.  G. 
Amatucci,  Emendazioni  ed  interpretazioni  Plaiitine.  Parte  I 
CAmphitruo).  NapoH,  1904.  Reviewed  by  Georges  Ramain. 
The  chief  object  of  the  work  is  to  justify  the  corrections  and 
readings  which  the  author  introduced  and  admitted  into  bis 
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edition  of  the  play  named.  The  reviewer  finds  that  the  author 
shares  the  fault  of  some  others,  treating  the  text  of  Plautus  as  if  it 
were  no  more  nor  less  corrupt  than  t^t  of  other  authors.  But 
for  this,  he  is  well  qualified  to  render  material  service.  5)  Aug. 
Audollent.  Carthage  romaine,  146  av.  J.  C. — 6g8  ap.  J.  C. 
(BibliothSque  dcs  ^coles  fran^aises  d'Athines  et  de  Rome,  fasc 
84).  Paris,  1901.  Reviewed  at  considerable  length  by  A. 
Grenier.  This  work  of  xxxii-850  pp.,  published  in  1901,  has 
been  modified  in  view  of  more  recent  discoveries  and  contri- 
butions, and  presented  as  a  doctor-dissertation.  The  reviewer 
analyzes  the  whole  work  and  highly  commends  it.  6)  Aug. 
Audollent.  Defixionum  tabellae  quotquot  innotuerunt,  tarn  m 
Graecis  Orientis,  quam  in  totius  Occidentis  partibus,  praeter 
Atticas  in  Corpore  Inscriptionum  Atticarum  editas.  Paris,  1904. 
Reviewed  at  some  length  by  A.  Grenier,  who  says :  "  La  seconde 
th^e  de  M.  Audollent,  que  Ton  ne  s'^tonne  plus  d'avoir  en  ft 
attendre  si  longtemps,  forme  ft  elle  seule  un  monument  consi- 
derable. C'est  un  veritable  Corpus  des  tablettes  magiques  re- 
cueillies  dans  tout  le  monde  grec  et  romain  ".  The  reviewer 
thinks  that  the  author  goes  too  far  in  denying  that  the  "  defixi- 
ones  "  had  anything  in  common  with  the  "  devotiones  ".  He 
closes  with  the  statement:  "  Cette  seconde  thdse,  jointe  ft  I'^tude 
de  '  Carthage  romaine',  a  valu  ft  son  auteur  le  titre  de  docteur 
avec  la  mention  '  trfts  honorable',  amplemeot  mfirit^e  ". 

Milton  W.  Hduphreys. 
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In  this  corner  of  the  Journal  I  am  always  frankly  personal  and 
I  might  head  Brief  Mention  as  a  French  man  of  letters  headed  a 
book  of  his,  Mon  franc  parler.  It  is  not  always  an  angulus 
ridens,  a  '  riant  nook ',  to  use  the  affected  language  of  a  once 
famous  pulpit  orator;  and  the  losses  that  I  have  sustained 
personally  and  professionally  in  the  last  few  months  have  made 
even  the  semblance  of  cheerfulness  difficult.  The  daily  press 
keeps  us  Americans  informed  as  to  the  passing  of  the  great  lights 
of  English  scholarship,  and  the  shock  of  Jebb's  death  was  trans- 
mitted to  this  side  on  the  same  day  it  befell ;  but  it  has  happened 
over  and  over  again  that  I  have  missed  the  brief  necrologies  of 
German  journals  and  have  found  out  only  lonj;  afterwards,  some- 
times  by  the  cruel  medium  of  a  book  sale,  that  some  one  in  whom 
I  took  a  special  interest  had  ceased  from  his  labours.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Wachsmuth,  the  son-in-law  of  Ritschl,  who  by 
reason  of  my  cult  of  the  great  master,  f  A.  J.  P.  V  339  foil.), 
had  taken  me  into  the  life  of  his  family  in  1880.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Kaibel,  of  whose  work  I  had  more  than  once  expressed 
my  great  admiration  (A.  J.  P.  XVII  127 ;  XVIII  353 ;  XX  108). 
But  all  my  'weather-beaten  hardihood  of  soul'  was  not  proof 
against  the  news  of  Usener's  death,  which  did  not  reach  me 
until  I  read  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  illustrious  friend  and 
colleague,  BuECHELER,  in  the  J^eue  fakrhucker,  I  knew  that  he 
had  t«en  ill,  but  I  understood  from  one  of  his  connexions  in 
Gijttingen  last  summer  that  he  had  rallied  and  the  end,  it  seems, 
came  suddenly  after  all.  The  state  of  his  eyes  had  long  rendered 
personal  correspondence  impossible,  but  I  had  hailed  with 
pleasure  every  few  weeks  the  familiar  initials  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
Rheinisches  Museum,  or  on  some  special  brochure,  for  he  wrote 
unremittingly  to  the  last.  In  1904  his  friends  and  pupils  cele- 
brated his  jubilee  and  as  a  Nachfeier  there  appeared  last  summer 
a  special  number  of  the  Arahivfur  Religionswissenschafi,  dedi- 
cated to  him  as  the  founder  and  upholder  of  that  admirable 
repertory.  No  opportunity  was  given  me  of  joining  the  throng 
that  hailed  the  completion  of  his  nfty  years  in  the  doctorate,  and 
more  pressing  matter  crowded  out  a  notice  of  the  Archio 
tribute.  If  I  were  an  astrologer,  I  might  account  for  the  fascina- 
tion that  both  the  man  and  his  writings  have  had  for  me,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  in  1880,  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
bom  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  though  some  years  apart ; 
but  no  such  explanation  is  needed  by  any  one  who  has  enjoyed 
his  hospitality  or  has  followed  the  range  of  his  studies.    '  Ein 
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Juage,  geboren  im  Monat  Oktober,  wird  ein  Kritiker  und  das  eia 
recht  grober'  is  a  distich  that  comes  up  to  my  miad  from 
Piickler-Muskau's  '  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen '.  But  there  was 
no  such  astral  influence  that  dominated  his  bearing  towards  me. 
Criticism  there  was,  but  it  was  as  mellow  as  the  October  sun. 
The  side  of  his  manifold  activity,  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best 
known,  is  one  that  had  interested  me  years  ago,  as  may  be 
^tbered  from  my  paper  on  The  Legend  of  Venus  in  Essays  and 
Sttdies,  a  very  inadequate  performance  as  judged  by  the  light 
of  recent  research;  and  it  was  a  special  pleasure  to  me  when  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  summarizing  a  book  of  his,  as  I  have  done 
for  the  Journal  more  than  once,  Epicurea  (A.  J.  P.  IX  339), 
Goilemamen  (A.  J.  P.  XVII  356-366),  Sintflidhsagen  (A.  J.  P. 
XX  210-315);  "ot  to  speak  of  minor  notices,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  characterize  the  work  of  his  life  here.  I  have  never 
named  him  but  to  praise,  and  now  he  is  beyond  my  praise  in 
every  sense. 


I  remember  well  when  Lachmann's  Lucretius  came  out.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  the  philological  world  and  as  the  old 
grammarian  wrote  of  Persius:  editum  librum  mirari  et  diripere 
hominea  coeperunt.  But  there  was  disappointment  as  well  as 
excitement  and  I  recall  how  a  favorite  teacher  of  mine  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  Lucretius  with  feverish  haste  to  find  what  Lachmann 
had  said  of  one  of  his  pet  emendations.  He  found  it  and  his  face 
fell.  But  perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  chapfallen  had  there 
been  no  mention  of  him.  npl  i^Z  8"  a£8((c  X<S>(ic  is  the  unuttered  cry 
of  many  a  fardel-bearing  Xanthias,  and  no  one  can  understand  the 
plural  silentia  better  than  a  neglected  commentator,  unless  it  be  a 
pilfered  grammarian.  But  a  long  career  has  made  me  silence- 
proof,  though  I  must  confess  to  a  queer  sentimentality,  when  the 
Harpers  proposed  some  years  ago  to  break  up  the  plates  of  my 
Persius  as  an  utterly  unavailable  asset.  It  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  doom  that  over^es  us  all.  So  it  may  be  imagined  that  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that  Rahorino  has  taken 
no  notice  of  my  Persius  in  his  Persia  (Turin,  Loescher),  though 
recent  editions  are  few,  and  the  present  generation  of  Italian 
scholars  are  nothing,  if  not  exhaustive  in  the  matter  of '  literature ', 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIV  108).  Besides,  my  Persius  was  a  bookseller's  job 
— honestly  done,  it  is  true,  but  without  much  heart  in  it,  and  the 
chief  pleasure  I  had  in  the  work  was  in  the  study  of  the  congeneric 
literature,  seeking  if  haply  I  might  lind  something  that  had  escaped 
the  vision  of  such  scholars  as  Casaubon  and  Jahn.  The  propor- 
tion  is  about  the  proportion  of  ^old  in  sea-water.  And  yet  I  took 
RahorinO  with  me  on  my  travels  last  summer,  intending  to  see 
whether  he  had  lost  anything  by  not  consulting  my  work. 
Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  Rahorino's  style  is  unbearably 
diffuse,  bis  new  MS  seemed  to  me  rather  mfructuous,  and  besides  he 
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is  a  Neronian,  so  that  I  was  hopelessly  prejudiced  from  the  start, 
aad  sooQ  lost  patieace  over  the  quest.  Of  course,  something  is 
to  be  got  out  of  Ramorino,  and  I  will  not  repeat  the  contemptuous 
German  formula  '  Nichts  zu  holen '.  The  medley  called  satire  is 
readily  illustrated  from  the  medley  we  call  life,  and  everybody  can 
contribute  something.  Only  the  other  day  I  found  in  a  news- 
paper correspondence  the  following  sentence,  'Teachers  do  turn 
pale  inwardly  if  not  outwardly'.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
woman  who  wrote  those  words  was  not  alluding  to  Pers.  3, 42: 
.  intus  palhat,  which  has  bothered  some  commentators.  After 
I  had  turned  my  back  on  Persius,  the  alembicated  heathen, 
and  attacked  Justin  Martyr,  the  slovenly  Christian,  I  began  in 
the  interest  of  my  edition  to  read  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  patristic  writers,  and,  while  reading,  found  a  number  of 
illustrations  for  Persius,  that  had  been  overlooked  or  rejected  by 
previous  editors;  and  not  so  long  ago  I  stumbled  on  yet  another 
in  Lykophron  (A.  J.  P.  XXII  345),  so  that  if  1  were  re-editing 
Persius,  which  God  forbid,  I  shotud  not  neglect  Ramorino,  as 
he  has  neglected  me,  but  I  must  frankly  say,  that  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  him,  I  do  not  think  that  be  has  earned  the  right  to 
criticize  N^methy  as  he  has  done,  for  like  N^methy,  h:s  'note' 
are  '  copiose,  ma  non  prive  di  errori.'  Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
worse  in  N^methy  than  Ramorino's  note  on  i,  53 :  leciis  cHreis 
which  be  translates  'sofi  di  tegno  di  cedro ',  a  blunder  that  reminds 
one  of  Lessing's  caustic  remarks  on  the  blockhead  who  mistrans- 
lated Horace's  irabe  Cypria.  On  i,  66  he  follows  his  own  MS  in 
reading  dirigal  for  derigat,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  words,  i,  73,  the  long  note  on  Remus 
might  have  been  shortened  to  explain  the  popularity  of  Romulus's 
double,  (Mommsen,  Hermes,  XVI  i.  A,  J,  P.  Ill  107);  or  else 
the  utterly  useless  note  on  the  '  bel  quadretto '  of  the  wife  of 
Cincinnatus, omitted,  i,  114:  stcuit ur6em,]\K MnAeniaada secuil 
of  an  anatomical  section,  '  quasi  fece  una  sezione  anatomica 
della  sua  citti  per  mostrarne  i  difelti ' — to  me  an  extraordinary 
inlerpretation.  But  time  fails  me  to  make  an  anatomical  section 
of  Ramorino, 


The  chief  interest  in  the  Septuagint  must  always  lie  in  its 
relation  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  there  are 
subordinate  problems  enough  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
Greek  scholar  proper,  although  the  introduction  of  Cony  bears 
and  Stork's  Selections  from  the  Septuagint  into  a  College  Series 
of  Greek  Authors  (Ginn  &  Co.)  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
mainly  by  international  comity.  It  is  hardly  more  apposite  than 
the  appearance  of  Schodorf's  treatise  on  Greek  juridical  terms 
in  ScHANz's  contributions  to  Greek  historical  syntax.  At  all 
events  the  editors  find  it  necessary  to  justify  their  presence  in 
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such  company  and  at  the  close  of  thdrdiscuasion  of  the  language 
of  the  LXX  they  remark : 

The  reinit  of  these  TirioDi  causes  ii  often  such  u  to  cause  disgntt  to  the 
classical  ttudeat.  Indeed  ■  learned  Jesuit  Father  has  confessed  to  us  what 
a  shock  he  received  on  first  making  acquaintance  irith  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint.  But  the  fastidiousness  of  the  clusical  scholar  must  not  be 
nourished  at  the  expense  of  narrowing  the  bounds  of  thought.  The  Greek 
lanKuage  did  not  die  with  Plato ;  it  is  not  dead  ^t\ ;  like  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  is  interesting  in  all  stages  of  its  growth  and  decline.  One  important  stage 
of  its  life-history  is  the  eccleiiaitical  Greek  which  fallowed  the  introdnction 
of  Christianity.  This  could  nerer  have  been  but  for  the  New  Testament. 
Bnt  neither  could  the  New  Testament  itself  have  been  but  for  the  Septnagint. 


But  if  I  were  pleading  the  cause  ol  Septuagint  Greek,  I  should 
go  farther  than  that.  There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  decay  of  a  language  even  for  its  earlier  estate,  even  for 
the  days  of  its  classical  perfection.  '  Language ',  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  258)  'remains  organic.  The  laws 
of  the  death  are  the  laws  of  the  life.  Deorganization  is  unravelling, 
and  the  unweaving  teaches  us  the  weaving'.  Why,  eveo  the  rag 
carpet  enables  us  to  reproduce  the  product  of  the  fairy  loom. 
And  as  for  disgust,  every  scholar  knows  that  those  who  are  most 
shocked  by  later  Greek  are  apt  to  be  those  who  know  precious 
little  of  the  language  at  its  best  Fastidious  exactness  is  not 
incompatible  with  historical  vision.  The  student  of  language  must 
not  pray  for  an  imperforate  nose  like  the  slave  in  the  Peace. 
Smell  and  vision  help  one  another.  At  any  rate  one  says  with 
fine  old  Sophokles  of  Harvard,  wftKisttta  ks)  t^  r/>vro> 


Now  'as  the  life  of  a  language '  accordiog  to  Conybbare  and 
Stork  '  lies  rather  in  the  syntax  than  in  the  vocabulary'  and  'as 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  Septuagint  are  purely  Hebraic ',  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  classical  syntax  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  divergence.  The  rough  facts 
every  one  knows.  No  one  expects  style  of  the  Septuagint.  In 
&ct,  it  is  the  absurd  literatness  of  the  Septuagint  that  constitutes 
its  great  value.  But  after  all,  there  are  limits  to  literalness  and 
there  are  curious  concessions  to  Greek  idiom.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  noteworthy  absence  of  the  participle  is  explained 
by  the  paratactic  character  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  That  is  a 
point  that  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  this  Journal  (IX  153  foil.). 
But  one  asks:  Why  does  it  persist  where  it  persists?  The 
Hebrew  does  not  suggest  ara<rramt  Knrd&^t  (Gcn.  XLIII  13)  any 

more  than  it  suggests  Kv^n-ic  wpoimitritrar  (v.  38)  ata&\/<frat  'Stif 
(v.  29)  ci^fMiw  ri  Koiaairor  ^£(X^t>  iMKpartviraTo  (v.  31) — to  take  only 
one  chapter.  Antl  the  first  example  is  highly  idiomatic.  The 
absence  of  the  /up  and  ii  group  is  a  familiar  characteristic  of  th*' 
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sphere  and  makes  it  impossible  to  repress  a  smile,  when  uoquali- 
fied  persons  claim  classical  perfection  for  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Tames  (A.  }.  P.  XVI  536),  but  the  Greelcs  themselves  vary  much 
in  their  use  of  ^hf  and  S*',  though  Benn  went  absurdly  far  Then  be 
maintained  that  the  predominance  of  the  antithetic  structure 
of  Greek  is  due  to  Pythagorean  influence.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  Greekdom.  oIS'  <V1  8(£(ii,  oIS'  in'  a^urtpk  rm^^m  iSa*.  Then  there 
is  the  use  of  mS  with  the  infinitive  of  purpose.  It  has  after  all 
only  a  limited  scope  in  classical  Greek,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
remember  that  when  Schanz  started  his  '  Beitrage '  he  announced 
bis  intention  to  write  a  treatise  about  it  (A.  J.  P.  IV  419).  The 
book  would  not  have  had  many  pages.  But  when  Convbearb 
and  Stork  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  to  suggest 
it,  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  convinc«l.  Hebrew  ordinarily  rep- 
resents the  genitive  relation  by  the  construct  case,  an  instructive 
reversal  of  the  Greek  process,  but  the  genitive  itself  is  usually 
represented  by  ^,  as  in  I.  Sam.  XIV  16,  where  ^ttB'.^=">>'  looi^ 
(LXX)  and  the  Hebrew  infinitive  with  the  prefix  ^  would  at  once 
suggest  a  rendering  by  the  Greek  genitive  ofthe  articular  infinitive, 
which  is  treated  by  the  Septuagint  people  with  the  same  freedom 
as  we  treatourpseudo-infinitive  with/o.  And  not  unrelated  to  this 
group  is  the  free  employment  in  the  Septuagint  of  prepositions 
with  the  articular  infinitive  for  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  idioms. 
Nothing,  in  fact  shows  more  distinctly  the  vulgarity  of  the  Greek 
on  which  the  Septuagint  drew  than  this  whole  sphere  of  usage. 
The  learned  Jesuit,  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
would  doubtless  have  shared  the  Emperor's  contempt  for 
Matthew  and  Luke,  might  not  condescend  to  details  of  statistical 
syntax ;  might,  in  f^ct,  be  too  busy  holding  his  aesthetic  nose  to 
notice  the  consistence  of  the  offensive  mess,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  scholar,  alive  to  Greek  usage,  would  have  been  struck 
with  the  abnormal  frequency  of  the  aorist  imperative  in  the  LXX. 
In  the  orators,  f.  i.  present  and  aorist  nearly  balance.  In  LXX 
Greek  the  aorist  is  monotonously  predominant.  This  is  explic- 
able enough  in  the  Psalms,  (see  my  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I 
16,  6),  but  the  predominance  elsewhere  is  a  significant  fact  which 
calls  for  some  explanation  or,  at  all  events,  some  animadversion 
(see  A.  J.  P.  XXIV  482).  There  are  other  points  that  I  have 
noticed, as  for  instance,  the  large  use  of  oS  /iq  in  this  sphere  of  Greek 
(XVtll  460)  and  one  of  mv  contributors  undertook  some  time  ago 
to  explain  ht  Hr  fA.  J.  P.  XXIV  447),  but  while  Mr.  Conybearb 
has  not  disdained  to  use  the  Journal  as  a  medium  of  publication 
for  his  own  researches,  he  has  evidently  not  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment of  reading  the  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  it 
to  the  very  subject  in  which  he  professes  an  especial  interest  and 
claims  espedal  achievements. 


Egypt  continues  to  yield  document   after  document  for  the 
illumination  of  the  life  of  Mizraim  under  the  Ptolemies,  under 
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the  Romans,  all  of  them  exceeding  precious  to  the  Egyptologist, 
thouffh  the  vast  majority  lack  humaa  interest.  And  tnis  is  true  of 
the  Parvus  Tk.  Retnack  (Paris,  LerouxJ,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  given  up  to  loans  of  wheat  with  only  an  occasioaal  receipt. 
But  one  cannot  make  the  same  complaint  of  the  absence  of  wine 
as  was  made  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  beer  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Tebiunis  Papyri  {k.},  P.  XXIV,  no);  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  numbers  is  an  order  for  wine  in  which  the  customer  bids 
the  furnisher  follow  his  nose  in  making  the  selection,  but  dis- 
tinctly states  that  if  there  is  any  bad  wine  iu  the  lot  he  will  throw 
the  whole  thing  on  the  contractor's  hands.  And  highly  vinous 
is  a  bit  of  titubant,  Bacchanal  poetry  which  will  rec^  to  every 
one  the  famous  Grenfell  Erotic  Fragment,  both  by  its  metre  and  by 
its  theme,  for  love  figures  here  also,  though  it  is  a  mere  tAjtot 
love.  'We  have  here'  as  M.  Rbinach  saya,  'the  same  abrupt, 
passionate,  asyndetic  style,  the  same  realism,  with  the  same 
preciosity,  (rialisme  Pricieux),  the  same  mixture  of  poetic 
expressions  and  of  vulgarisms  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
everyday  conversation,  and  the  same  lonisms,  which  betray  the 
source  of  all  this  literature'.  The  run  of  the  metre  is  paeonian, 
but  M.  Rbinach  discourages  the  restoration  on  dochmiac  lines, 
nay,  he  will  not  even  decide  that  it  is  either  prose  or  poetry. 
*En  grec  il  n'est  pas  vrai  de  dire  avec  MoIiSre:  Tout  ce  qui 
n'est  point  prose  est  vers  et  tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  vers  est 
prose' — and  he  quotes  Dionysius  to  his  purpose,  De  Comp. 
cc.  25,  26. 


Professor  Alcide  Mac&,  of  Rennes,  well  known  as  a  special 
student  of  Latin  pronunciation,  has  given  circulation  to  an 
address  delivered  by  him  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Historical  Sciences,  Rome,  1903,  in  which  he  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  pronunciation  of  Latin,  not  the  pronunciation  of  the 
late  Republic  or  of  the  early  Empire,  with  clear  discrimination 
as  to  quantity  and  due  regard  to  pitch  accent.  No!  We  must 
go  back,  not  to  Cicero,  but  to  Constantine,  pronounce  the 
vowels  as  they  are  pronounced  in  Italian,  give  C,  G  and  T,  before 
E  and  I  the  same  sound  as  before  A,  hold  on  to  the  sledge- 
hammer stress  accent,  and  let  the  quantity  go  to  the  place  in 
which  quantity  has  a  decided  advantage  over  quality.  The 
strict  observance  of  quantity,  he  maintains,  is  practically  nothing 
but  a  pium  desiderium.  'Aliud  esse  scis ',  writes  Buecheler  to 
Mace,  '  uelle  ac  posse,  aliud  praecipere  ac  perficere',  for  despite 
the  pains  the  teachers  lake,  there  seems  to  be  great  carelessness 
in  Germany  still,  as  there  was  in  my  time  fifty  years  ago. 
Of  course,  such  an  agreement  as  M.  Macb  advocates,  would 
help  forward  the  cause  of  international  communication.  The 
professional  scholar  mi|^ht  be  as  accurate  as  he  pleased  in  his 
pronunciation,  as  beautifully  accurate  as  Buecheler  himself,  but 
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the  average  man  of  letters  and  science  could  make  himself  under- 
stood all  over  Europe,  and  that  is  the  maia  thing,  for  Latin  could 
then  be  restored  to  its  old  function  of  a  universal  language. 
Years  ago  when  I  was  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  French 
proaunciationa  cynical  Frenchman  said  tome,  'Why  don't  you 
and  your  countrymen  go  to  Chamb^ry  and  learn  to  spealc 
Savoyard  French  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  French  of  the  right  sort, 
but  you  can  never  learn  the  real  French  pronunciation,  and  the 
Savoyard  pronunciation  anybody  can  learn.  And  then  every 
Frenchman  will  understand  you,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
now'.  M.  Mace  reminds  me  of  my  cynical  friend.  The 
proposition  is  a  sad  one  as  coming  from  a  student  of  the  ancient 
pronunciation,  but  'le  mieux  est  I'ennemi  du  bien',  and  the 
return  to  Latin  seems  to  be  more  and  more  a  necessity  for  the 
scholarly  world. 


Raphael  Kiihner  tells  us  that  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  writing 
elementary  books  on  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  he  emptied  him- 
self of  his  glory  as  the  Rector  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  and 
taught  the  lower  classes  in  the  school.  Now  I  do  not  know 
whether  Professor  Halk  was  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Raphael  KUhner  or  not.  Indeed  I  have  often  found  to  my 
surprise  that  the  works  as  well  as  the  ways  of  Raphael  Kiihner 
are  not  so  familiar  even  to  eminent  Greek  scholars  as  they  might 
be,  and  in  the  last  few  years  I  have  noticed  more  than  one 
discovery  that  were  not  discoveries  to  those  who  had  waded 
through  the  Aus/ukrlicke  Grammaiik  ih..].  P.  XII  70,  XVII 
516).  But  whether  inspired  by  Kuhner's  example  or  not, 
Professor  Hale  has  in  like  manner  come  down  from  his  Head- 
ship in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  order  to  put  the 
practical  value  of  his  syntactical  theories  to  the  test  has  taught 
elementary  classes  in  Latin  with  the  satisfactory  results  which 
he  has  set  forth  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Classical  Journal. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  such  experiments,  and  have  great 
hesitation  about  intruding  into  such  illustrious  company,  but 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  my  own  experience  has  made  me 
very  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  such  tests.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  conduct  classes  in  elementary  Greek — not  from  choice. 
Heaven  forbid — but  from  sheer  necessity,  and  it  always  seemec 
to  me  that  I  acquitted  myself  there  better  than  anywhere  else . 
and  yet  I  am  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  thing  made  up  o 
impracticalities.  At  least  a  scholar  whom  I  hold  in  high  esteen. 
told  the  world  some  years  ago  that  he  could  not  avail  himself  o 
my  grammatical  work  on  account  of  the  elementary  characte- 
of  his  own  manual.  'For  young  students'  he  says,  'a  simpl-' 
clear,  and  brief  statement  is  essential ',  from  which  I  draw  th' 
unflattering,  but  inevitable  inference  that  my  presentation  c 
Greek  syntax  is  '  complicated ',  '  obscure '  and  '  prolix '.    Nov 
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additions  to  the  iconography  by  Fortwangler  and  SlEVEKiNG 
(Munich,  Beck).  Those  who  remember  the  days  when  there 
was  practically  nothing  but  Nicolai  Tor  the  post-classical  time, 
will  be  grateful  to  the  unwearied  scholar,  whose  individual  con- 
tributions to  a  wide  range  of  Greek  studies  entitled  him  to  draw 
on  the  resources  of  others.  For  no  history  of  Greek  literature 
can  be  autoptical  throughout  To  read  reflectively  all  the  Greek 
that  can  be  called  literature  from  Homer,  say,  even  to  Nonnos, 
does  not  seem  feasible.  And  if  it  were  feasible,  the  cloistered 
soul  who  should  accomplish  it,  would  not  be  fit  to  deal  with 
literature,  which  is  not  to  be  divorced  from  life.  Even  classical 
Greek  literature  is  a  severe  strain.  A  gallant  spirit,  like  Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray,  may  take  up  classical  Greek  literature  as  a  very 
little  thing;  and  doubtless  one  can  scamper  through  it  after  a 
fashion  in  a  few  months,  but  to  form  a  personal  estimate  of  every 
author  even  of  the  classical  period,  an  estimate  reposing  on  close 
study  is  another  matter.  Impressions  have  a  certain  interest. 
Epigrams  may  serve  to  amuse.  But  what  does  the  specialist 
care  for  the  judgment  of  these  nimble  wits?  Read  the  originals, 
of  course,  rather  than  the  commentators.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  characterize  an  author  aright  without  attacking  the  problems  of 
genesis,  the  problems  of  genuineness.  Homer  alone  is  the  study 
of  a  lifetime.  The  vision  of  Plato  shifts  according  to  the  order, 
according  to  the  range  of  the  canon.  Euripides  suggests  a  long 
list  of  questions,  and  we  cannot  escape  a  library  of  treatises  from 
A.  W.  Schlegel  to  Wilamowitz.  One  must  read  Decharme, 
whose  Eunptde  et  t esprit  de  son  tki&lre  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Loeb  for  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  read  French  (Macmillan).  Nestle  is  not  negligible 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  III) ;  and  who  would  not  surrender  for  a  while 
to  the  charm  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Verrall,  who  has  just  added 
Ftmr  Plays  of  Eurip^s  (Cambridge  University  Press),  to  his 
other  remarkable  Euripidean  studies?  Then  an  author  out  of  his 
setting  is  naught.  You  can  read  all  the  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochos  in  a  little  while,  but  M.  Hauvette's  Arckilogue  (Fonte- 
moing)  is  a  serious  proposition  of  some  300  pages.  But,  wholly 
autoptical  or  not,  Christ's  History  of  Greek  Literaiure  is  a 
valuable  compend,  so  valuable  that  I  made  a  summary  of  it  for 
my  own  use,  when  it  first  appeared.  Compilers,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  'lean  heavily'  on  it.  If  in  my  summary 
I  have  borne  down  on  it  heavily,  here  and  there,  the  world  will 
never  know  it.    Sit  ttbi  terra  levis. 


I  never  join  in  the  chorus  of  lamentations  over  the  lost  points 
in  antique  comedy.  The  type  is  the  main  thing.  Archedemus 
serves  my  purpose  in  characterizing  an  immature  commentator 
just  as  well  as  if  I  knew  the  date  of  his  iii^pifua,  if  he  had  any. 
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Allusions  fifty  years  old  are  as  dead  as  allusions  two  thousand 
years  old.  Dickens  requires  an  annotator  as  much  as  Aris- 
tophanes. In  a  letter  from  Bismarck  to  bis  sister  Malwine 
(Schonfeld's  Bismarck' s  Letters  and  Speeches,  p.  210,  Appleton), 
I  read, '  Meine  Kinder  nifen  "  Pietsch  Icommt "  in  der  Freude  dass 
ich  einen  Schonhauser  Diener  dieses  Namens  habe'.  'Erebo 
obscurius',  as  Kock  exclaimed  when  he  took  St.  Paul's  iyii  yAp 
^  inrittoiMi  (3  Tim.,  4,  6),  for  a  comic  fragment.  'Pietsch 
kommt'  was  a  bit  of  slang  out  of  my  student  days  in  Berlin 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
in  the  Kladderadatsch  of  the  period.  To  me  thejoy  of  the  children 
at  the  living  incorporation  of  a  slang  phrase  is  quite  compre- 
hensible.  To  the  same  epoch  belongs  the  story  of  the  boy  with 
frost-bitten  bands  (p.  243,  26) — wrong  reference  in  Schonfbld. 
'Geschiebt  meenenVaterschoarecht.  Warumkooflermichkeene 
Handschuhe  nicht '.  But  a  Berlin  friend  tells  me  that  my  dialect 
is  wrong.'  I  wonder  if  Aristophanes'  Laconian  was  any  better 
than  my  Berlinese. 


C.  K. :  For  nearly  a  century  no  edition  of  the  DUputaiiones 
Tuscu/anae  has  appeared  in  the  British  Islands.  Mr.  T.  W. 
DouGAN,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  undertakes  to  remedy  this 
omission ;  volume  I  of  his  edition,  covering  Books  I-II,  in  octavo 
form,  costing  ten  shillings,  appeared  last  summer,  Mr.  DouGAN 
prides  himself  on  presenting  a  revised  text ;  he  lays  stress  in 
his  preface  on  the  many  MSS  he  has  collated  or  examined,  and 
devotes  to  them  about  31  of  the  51  pages  of  his  introduction. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  put  together  a  table 
of  the  passages  in  which  his  text  is,  in  his  judgment,  an  im- 
provement over  Mueller's.  Why  should  the  reader  be  compelled 
to  trace  this  point  out  himself,  line  by  line?  The  sources  of 
I-II  are  discussed  on  pages  xx-xxvi.  The  editor  seems  to  be 
entirely  unaware  of  the  numerous  other  writings  with  which  in 
certain  places  Tusculans  I  has  affinities.  Had  he  surmised 
this  and  then  read  the  Einleitung  to  Norden's  edition  of  Acneid 
VI  he  could  have  made  solid  additions  to  his  scrappy  and 
inadequate  treatment. 

Some  of  the  grammatical  notes  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
book  of  this  form :  will  any  one  who  uses  such  an  edition  need 
two  notes  within  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Latin  text  on  the 
subjunctive  in  c««n-causal  clauses  ?  Akin  to  this  is  the  editor's 
habit  of  giving  full  accounts  of  familiar  stories  (e.  g.  in  a  note  on 
II.  20  he  gives  in  detail  the  story  of  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  etc.) 
instead  of  merely  referring  to  a  classical  dictionary  or  to  some 
classical  account,  such  as  Ovid's. 

irde  FinecniTetfriere;  warum 
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The  work  of  American  scholars  seems  to  be  unknown  to  our 
editor.  In  I  3  he  brackets  the  last  clause,  qui  fuU maivrnatu 
gtiam  Plaultu  et  £nnius.  A  study  of  Professor  Hendrickson's 
paper  on  Pre-Varronian  Literary  History  (A.  J.  P.  XIX  385  ff. : 
see  especially  295)  would  have  helped  him  much  here.  For 
my  own  part  I  may  say  that  I  have  long  felt  that  this  clause 
could  easily  be  retained.  Since  the  ablative  absolute  C.  Ciaudio 
.  ,  .  Bnnium  is  after  all  a  wholly  subordinate  phrase,  a  mere 
temporal  adverb  in  effect,  why  may  not  qui  refer  back  to  Livim, 
spite  of  the  adjacent  £'nnt»>n  ?  On  II  20-22,  Cicero's  transla- 
tion of  Sophocles  Tracb.  1046-1102,  there  is  no  reference  to 
Professor  Earle's  careful  discussion  of  this  passage  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  A^ociation,  XXXIII 
(1902),  21-29. 

I  miss  many  things,  too,  in  the  account  on  p^es  Ivi-lzii  of 
the  argument  of  I-II.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  an  edition  of  a 
philosophical  work  of  Cicero  in  which  each  book  shall  be  plotted 
out,  so  to  say,  and  the  relations  of  the  various  sections  to  one 
another  shall  receive  entirely  adequate  treatment.  For  example, 
it  would  be  worth  while,  even  in  an  edition  such  as  this  aims  to 
be,  to  point  out  that  I  35  is  a  summing  up  of  I  27-34.  §§3^52 
of  this  book  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  either  ia  the 
commentary  or  in  the  introduction.  How  do  they  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  this  book  ?  Cicero's  purpose  is  to  prove  that  the  soul 
is  immortal :  yet  in  36  ff.  he  writes  as  if,  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  demonstrated  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  were  at  liberty 
to  talk  of  the  state  of  the  soul  and  its  abiding  place  after  death. 
It  would  be  worth  an  editor's  while,  too,  to  consider  afresh  the 
paragraphing  and  sectioning;  while  retaining,  of  course,  for 
purposes  of  reference,  the  traditional  division,  he  might  well 
indicate  also  the  results  of  a  more  rigidly  logical  system  of 
analysis.  Recent  class-room  work  of  this  sort  on  the  first  book 
of  the  De  Officiis  has  convinced  me  anew  of  its  value.  So,  to 
return  to  the  Tusculans,  if  chapter  XVIII  and  section4iof  Book  I 
were  both  made  to  begin  with  Horum  igitur  aliquid,  etc.,  two  or 
three  lines  above  the  point  where  in  the  traditional  division  XVIII 
begins,  and  if  everything  from  Horum  igitur  aliquid  through 
conca^scunl,  42,  weit  set  in  a  single  paragraph,  the  conaectioa 
of  ideas  would.  I  think,  be  far  more  readily  grasped. 

The  octavo  form  of  this  book,  its  price,  the  preface  and  the 
elaborate  apparatus  criticus  excite  high  expectations,  but  these 
the  introduction  and  the  commentary  do  not  fulfill.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  contrast  the  editor's  notes  with  the  contributions  he  has 
included  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Reid ;  the  latter  are  as  good  aa 
everything  is  which  Dr.  Reid  writes  on  Cicero. 


D.  M.  R. :  Die  HelUniscke  KuHur,  by  the  triumvirate  Fritz 
Bai;mgarten,  Franz  Poland  and  Richard  Wagner  (Teub- 
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ner,  Leipzig,  1905),  ia  a  book  in  every  way  to  be  commended. 
An  iatroduction  on  'Land  und  Leute'  and  on  'Spracbe  und 
Religion '  is  followed  by  an  excellent  account  of  tbe  Mycenean 
Age  (part  I),  of  the  political  and  private  and  religious  life 
or  tbe  Greeka,  of  Greek  arcbitecture  and  sculpture  and  painting 
(including  vases),  and  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
Greek  Middle  Ages  (part  II),  and  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
down  to  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (part  III).  Tbe  work 
is  concluded  with  a  good  index  and  a  comparative  chronological 
table  for  history,  literature  and  art.  Though  written  for  the 
home  as  well  as  for  tbe  school  and  though  entirely  void  of  bibli- 
ography, the  book  is  very  scholarly,  and  has  taken  into  account 
the  latest  investigations,  archaeological  and  philological.  For 
example,  on  tbe  archaeological  side  a  brief  but  good  account  is 
given  of  tbe  excavations  at  Delphi  with  an  excellent  plan  and 
reconstruction  from  tbe  Nouvelles  FouiUes  de  Delpbes.  On  the 
philological  side  might  be  cited  the  excellent  treatment  of  Bac- 
chylides  and  Timotheos.  Especially  to  be  praised  is  tbe  beautiful 
make-up  of  tbe  book,  printed  as  it  is  on  tbe  best  paper  and 
adorned  with  seven  colored  plates  and  355  illustrations,  man^ 
of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  handbooks.  Every  classi- 
cal student  will  welcome  the  book  because  of  these  fine  repro- 
ductions, wbicb  are  taken  from  the  best  and  most  recent  publica- 
tions. But  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  Many  vase-paintings 
are  reproduced  from  Furtwangler  und  Reichhold,  but  the  Fran- 
cois vase  is  taken  from  the  antiquated  work  of  Rayet  et  CoUig- 
non.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  colored  reproduction  of  a  corner 
of  the  pre-Peisistratean  Hekatompedon  from  Wiegand's  Poros- 
architektur,  but  on  p.  138  we  have  the  old  restoration  of  its 
pedimental  sculptures  given  by  Brueckner  in  the  Athen.  Mitth. 
AlV.  Nor  is  any  account  taken  in  the  text  of  tbe  work  of  Wie- 
gand  or  of  Furtwangler,  P.  209  the  illustration  of  the  Pnyx  is 
taken  from  an  inadequate  drawing  in  Curtius'  Stadtgescbicbte  von 
Athen,  and  Curtius'  view  that  the  so-called  Pnyx  served  a  reli- 
gious purpose  is  accepted.  This  betrays  an  ignorance  of  Crow's 
paper  on  the  Athenian  Pnyx  (cf  Papers  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athena,  vol.  IV).  P.  298  the  head  of  Iris, 
discovered  by  Waldstein,  is  omitted  from  the  east  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

There  are  many  statements  which  one  could  dispute.  But 
attention  may  be  limited  to  the  foUowuig  more  obvious  errors. 
P.  loS,  pi.  II  the  stoa  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi,  dated  about 
506  B,  c,  is  said  to  have  been  built  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Pp.  272,  273  the  sculptures  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Cnidians, 
which  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  are  dated 
after  the  Persian  wars,  and  are  placed  after  tbe  Olympia  pedi- 
mental sculptures.  P.  242  on  the  well-known  Berlin  cylix  of 
Duris,  representing  a  school  scene,  a  flute'Case  is  called  "ein 
Futteral  fUr  eine  RoUe  mit  daranbangendem  Titelzettel ",  and 
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p.  243  a  papyrus-roll  is  called  a  flute-case.  P.  251  30,000  is  given 
as  toe  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  at  Athens,  60,000  for  the 
theatre  at  Epbesus.  If  these  numbers  were  divided  by  two,  we 
should  have  a  more  correct  statement.  P.  434  the  Ionic  vase 
of  the  sixth  century,  representing  the  comical  scene  of  Heracles 
slaying  Busiris,  is  classed  as  late-Etruscan.  But  for  a  work 
covering  such  a  large  field,  the  book  is  extremely  accurate  and 
deserves  all  praise.  A  high  standard  has  been  set  for  the  second 
volume  which  will  picture  "  Die  Kultur  des  Hellenismus  und  des 
Romervolkes".  In  this  day,  when  Jebb  the  philologist  (Bacchy- 
lides  p.  335)  says  with  regard  to  the  Theseus  cylix  {Die  HelUn- 
ische  AuHur,  pi.  VIII)  that  "Amphitrite  bestows  no  wreath  on 
Theseus  "  as  in  Ode  XVI  of  Bacchylides,  and  when  Walters  the 
archaeologist  (History  of  Ancient  Pottery  II  p.  110)  says-of  this 
same  vase  that  "  the  subject  cannot  be  placed  in  literary  tradi- 
tion", such  a  book  as  Die  ffeUenisc^  JfuOursappWes  the  Dwi&i 
link  between  philology  and  archaeology. 
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Cicero  De  Seneclate  and  De  Amicitia ;  with  Doles  and  Tocabalary  b;  B.  P. 
Crowell ;  rev.  by  B.  W.  Mitchell.  New  York.  ««i,  JVW4  &■  Etdrtigt.  1905. 
S-231+71  pp.    13*.  cl.,  gs  ct». 

Cicero,  Thirteen  oralioni  of,  ed.  by  G.  Slaart;  rev.  by  Francii  H.  Lee. 
New  York, //i«(&,A'a&ir&'££i>vi^M90S.     13-439  pp.     11*,  cl.,  (i.to. 

Dignan  (F.  W.)  The  idle  actor  in  Aetchylas.  Chicago,  UtiiverHty  of 
CMcagB  Prtsi,  1905.    3-43  pp.    8°,  pap.,  50  ct».  net. 

Fair  (J.  M.)  Inteniivei  and  reflexives  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Middle 
Ensliih.    Baltimore,  J,  H.  Futtt  Ct.,  1905.    46  pp.    B°,  pap.,  $1. 

Jndah  Halleri's  Kitab  Al  Khatari  1  from  the  Arabic,  with  an  introd.  by 
Hartwig  Hirschfeld.  New  York,  BletA  PuilistiH£  Ca.,  1906.  4+313  pp. 
S*.  cl.,  $i.$o  net. 

Livy.  The  war  with  Hannibal ;  ed.  by  Bechtel.  Chicago,  Scetl,  Foreman 
&*£«.,  190S.    174  Pp.     I3°,cl.,  6oct«. 

Livy.  Booki  i,  31  and  as  1  with  note*  and  vocabnlai;  by  T.  Chaie ;  re*,  by 
B,  W.  Mitchell.     New  York,  ffindi,  NiAU  A*  Eldri^,   190$.      13-496  pp. 

Kellennan(Ivy}.  On  theiynlaxof  some  prepositions  in  the  Greek  dialect*. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ntw  Era  Printing  Ca.,  1904.    c.    79  pp.    B*,  pap.,  (i. 

Uanay  (Ja.  A.  H.)  I'he  Oxford  English  dictionary.  Reissue  in  monthly 
part*.  pL  78,  1.  6,  Magnificative— Mania.  New  York,  Oxferd  Univtrtilf 
Pral,  (Amer.  Branch),  igoj.  33-iao  pp.  fol.,  pap.,  90  els. 
^  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Mo*chni;  ed.  by  H.  Aiken  Metcalf,  with  an 
iotrod.by W.Cranston Lawton.  '^a%\<m, BibHaphiU  .S'lvu^ (privately printed), 
1905.    3  v.,  front.  8*. 

Thucydidei.  Bk.  t ;  ed.  by  E.  C.  Marchant.  New  York,  Matmittan,  1905. 
Si-|-38[  pp.     II*,  cl.,  90  cts.  net. 

Virgil's  Aeneid ;  with  a  tr.  by  C.  J.  Billion.  New  York,  Langmaat,  GrrrH 
6*  Ca.y  igo6,    3  v.,  4+309 ;  3+334  pp.    sq.    8°,  el.,  $B.jo  net. 

ENGLISH. 
Abbot  (E.  A.)    Johannine  Grammar.    London,  1906.    S*.    716  pp.     t6*.  6d. 
Jataka  (The).    Translated  from  the  Pali.    Ed.  by  E.  B.  CowelL    Vol.  V. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Francis.    London,  1905.    S°.    303  pp.    las.  6d. 
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Feironit  Cena  Trim&lGhionti ;  ed.  with  Notn  and  InnsUled  iato  Englith 
Prow  by  W.  D.  Lowe.    Cambridge,  1905.    S*.    XII.    181pp.    7t.6d. 

Ranking  (G.  S.  A.)  An  Bnglitb-HiDdailani  Dictfooaty,  I«od«n,  1905. 
8*.    £1  101. 

FRENCH. 

Brooki  (G.  C.)  Seriptoies  lyri,  i^rie  lit,  T.  IV ;  Chionica  miDort,  texle 
et  traduction,  3  vol.,  in  8*.     VttiBt  Ck.  Pttusitlpit.     15  fr. 

Chauinat (E.)  BibliothiqDe  deianbiianufnmcai*;  i^t^rie:  SilTMttede 
Swy.    T.I,  in  8*.    A.  Piiardafili.     15  fr. 

Foiaey  (Ch.)  Teitei  aiirrient  et  babylonicni  lelatif*  k  la  divination,  t™ 
Une,  in  folio.    P.  Geuihtitr.     i  toI.,  6  fr. 

——  Contiibntion  an  dietlonnalte  tnm^ricn-aMTrien,  i*  faac.,  in  4*. 
E.  Leivux.     as  fi. 

Konli-RMiini  (K.)  Scriptorei  aethiopici,  *Me  II,  I.  XX :  Vilae  S.  S. 
Baaalota  Hika'et  ct  AnaTcwoi,  t«xte  et  traduction,  9  vol.,  in  8*.  Vtutt  Ck, 
PnuiUlgtu.     I  vol.  10  fr. 

GERMAN. 

Ariitophanii  Fax.  Cum  prolegomenit  et  commentariii  ed.  J,  van  Leeawen 
J.F.  (t,90IS.)    gr.  S*.     Xjt'AtXi,  a.  W.  Sjtii*ff.    1906.    m.  s- 

Bibliotbek,  aiqiTiologiiche,  hng.v.  Frdr.  DelitxKh  n.PaulHaupt  Lex.  8*. 
LeipiiB.  /  C.  Himritk^  VtH.  XIX  Bd.  i.  Tl.  Prince  (J.  D.)  Hateriali 
for  a  SnmeriaQ  Lexicon,  with  a  ErammatJcal  introduction.  Part  I.  A. — E. 
(xxxTi  S.  n.  109  autogr.  S.)    igoj.    m,  34. 

Binder  (Otto).  Die  Abfassnngizeit  v.  Seneka*  Briefen.  Dicf.  (v,  &i  S.) 
gr.  8*.    Tubingen,/./.  A'n'imAiai/r,  1905.    m.  i.so. 

Brod;  (H.)  and  Albrecht  (K.)  The  New-Hebrew  School  of  PoeU  of  the 
Span! *h> Arabian  epoch.  Selected  text*,  (x,  3i8  S.)  gr.  S*-  Leipiig, /.  C. 
HinrUkf  Vtr!..  1906.    Cloth,  tl. 

Dmmmer  (Vine.)  Die  inmeriacben  Verbal-ASbrmative  nach  den  iltetten 
Keilinichriflen  bi*  herab  anf  Gndea  (ca.  3300  t.  Chr.)  einichlieiilich.  (Tiii, 
83  S.)    gr.  8°.     Leipiig,  0,  Harrattvtmtt,  1905-    in-  &■ 

Diette  (Joh>.)  Kompoaition  n.  Qaellenbennttung  in  Orid't  Melamot- 
phoien.  (Feitichrifl  zur  BegrQiig.  der  48.  Vertammlg.  deatieher  Fhilologen 
n.  Schnlminner  in  Hantbarg,  Oktbr.,  1905.)  (63  S.)  gr.  8*.  Hamburg, 
(Herold),  1901.    m.  i.so. 

Diotcnridit  Anaiarbel,  Pedanll,  de  materia  medica  libri  qninqne  ed.  Max 
Wellmann.  Vol.  II  quo  continentur  Itbri  III  et  IV.  (uvi.  339  S.)  gr.  8". 
Berlin,  IVfidmanm,  1906.    n.  I4> 

Dliiertalionei  philologae  VindoboneHes.  Vol.  VIII.  3  parte*,  gr.  S°. 
Wien,  P.  DtutUkt.  m.  6.  Pan  I.  Pauln  (Joi.)  Alcibiadei  prior  quo  jure 
wlgo  tribaatat  Platoni.  Pan  9.  inrek  (Jo*-)  ^'  S.  Aurelii  Angnttini 
pneceptii  rhetorici*.  Pan  3.  Koterba  (L.)  De  lennone  Facnviano  et 
Acciano.    (tga  S.)    gr.  8*.    190$.    m.  6. 
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Ficb  (Aog.)  VorETieeUMbe  Ortuuunen  aU  Quelle  f.  die  Vorgeschiclite 
Griechenluids  verwerteL  (nii,  173  S.)  gr.  S*.  GuttiDgen,  Vattdtniiaetk 
A*  Rt^rttlU,  1905.    m.  5. 

Finck  (F.  N.)  Die  Aofgrnbe  d.  Gliederniig  der  SpnchwiueuKluft.  (riii 
5S  S.)    gr.  8*.    Halle,  R.  Hai^,  1905.    m.  >. 

Fmenkel  (B.)  Griechitcbe  Denominatifa  in  ihrei  eetchictitlichen  Ent- 
wicklDDg  a.  VeibreitDDE*  (*i,  296  S.)  gT.  B*.  GOttinEen,  VandathMtk  4' 
RtipritlU,  1906.    m,  8. 

HaTtmau  (J-  }•)  Analecta  Tacitea.  (iii,  308  S.)  p.  S*.  Leiden,  E.  J. 
Brio,  1905.    m.  ^. 

DeO«idiopoeUcominei)Utio.    (ttoS.)    gi.  S*.    Leiden,  f.^.  Brill, 

1905.    m.  3. 

Herwerden  (Hent.  «an).  Vindidae  Atutopfaaneae.  (Tiii,  114  S.)  et.  8*. 
Leiden,  A.  IV.  Stjtkgff.  1906.    m.  3.50. 

Hock  (Geo.)  Griechiiclie  Weihegebrinche.  (134  S.)  gi.  8*.  WQreboig, 
a.  sunt,  190s.    n.  3. 

Horalini.  Erkl.  t.  Adf.  Kieuling.  3.  Tl.  Satiren.  3.  Aafl.,  beiorgi  v. 
Rick,  Heinie.    {mil,  184  S.)    S*.    BerUn,  iVeidmatm,  1906.    n.  I.80. 

JeipeTien(Otto),  GrowtkaDditntctnreof  tkeEngliihlangiuge.  (iv.iCoS.) 
8*.     Leipiig,  B.  C.  TnOntr,  1905.    Cloth,  (i. 

Klaiiikcrteale,  Berlinei.  Lex.  8*.  Beilin,  WtidmaMH,  3.  Heft  Papyri, 
griecbUche,  meditiaischen  n.  natnnriHenichaftlicken  InbalU.  Bearb.  t.  K. 
KalbSeiteh  n.  H.  SchOne.     Mit  9  Licbtdr.-Taf.    (40  S.)    190$.    m.  5. 

Kobm  (Joa.)    Altlateiniicbe  Foncbangen.    (xt,  sat  S.)    gr.  8*.    Leiptig, 

0,  R.  Rtitland,  1905.    m.  6. 

Mnis-Arnolt  (W.)  A  conciie  dictionaiyof  tbeA■trnanUnEnaee(AM]rTian- 
EBgliIb-German).  Part  18  and  19.  (Schlusi.)  (air  n.  S.  1089-1153.)  l^a. 
8*.    Beriin,  Rtuihtr  A*  Rathard,  190;,    m.  s. 

Polyitrati  Epicnrei  Ilcpi  iXlrfm  tarafpoi^etot  Ubclltii.  Ed.  Carol.  Wilke. 
<iii,  38  S.  m.  a  Taf.)    kl.  8*.    Lcipiig,  B.  G.  Teihur,  1905.    m,  t.30. 

Frellwitt  (Walth.)    Elymok^iicbe*  WOrterbncb  der  griechiacben  Sprache. 

1.  verb.  AnS.    (xxIt,  S>4  S.)    gr.  V.     GOttingen,  Vamltnkatck  A*  Ri^rreil, 
1905.    m.  10. 

Proben  der  lateioiicben  Norelliitik  det  Mittelallen  y.  Jak.  Ulricb.  (it, 
ai7  S.)    8*.    Leipiig,  Rtngtr,  1906.    at.  4. 

Ptobil  (Artb.)  Beili^c  lar  lateiniicben  Giammatik.  3.  Tl.  Zni  latein. 
Srntax  V.  E.  A,  Gntjabr-Probit.  3.  Heft  Der  Gebiancfa  t.  ,at'  bei  Tereni 
n.  Verwandtet.    (S.  339-514.)    gr.  8".     Leipiig,  AliMn  ScimUt,  190S.    m.  4. 

Qoellen  d.  Untemcbungeii  inr  lateinitcben  Pbiloli^e  dei  Mittelalteit 
bng.  T.  Lndw.  Tranbc.  i.  Bd.  Lex.  8*.  Manchen,  C.  H.  Bttk.  Snbikr. 
Ft.  f.  Bd.  I.  10.15.  I.  Heft.  Hellmann,  Priv.-Doi.  (S.)  Sednliot  Seottu. 
I.  Sednliat  Scotlna,  Liber  de  tectoribo*  Cbriitiaoii.  II.  Dai  KollektaQcam 
de*  Sednliut  Scottni  in  den  Kodex  Cntanni  C  14  nanc  37.  III.  Sednlttu  a. 
Pelagin*.    (iv,  103  S.)    1906, 
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Scholia  in  Luci«DUiii,  ed.  Hugo  Kabe.  <xii,  336  S.  nt.  a  Taf.)  kl.  B*. 
Leipiig.  B.  G.  Taibntr.  1906.    nt.  6. 

Schmder  (O.)  SprachTergleichung  n.  Urgeichichle.  3.  neubeatb.  Aafl. 
J.  Tl.  Zar  G«icMch(e  n.  Me thod e  d«r  lingo iKltch-hUtor.  Fonchg.  (t,3j6S.) 
Lex.  6°.    Jena,  M.  Cnlau^.  1906.    m.  S. 

Slaedler  (Karl).  Horai'  Umtlkbe  Gedicbte,  im  Sinne  J.  G.  Herdert  eikllrt. 
(xv.  95a  S.)    B°.     Berlin,  WHdmatm.  1905.    m.  S. 

TallqTist  (Knat).  Neubabjrloniiche*  Namenbueh.  (xiii,  338  S.)  8°. 
Heliingfon,  1905.     (Leipiig.  E.  P/nfftr)    m.  4S. 

Tri^Odien. griechische.  Oben.Ton  Ulr.r.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.  3.Bd. 
Vlll.  Enripidu,  der  Kjklop.  IX.  Earipidei.  Alkeilii.  X.  Enripidei, 
Medea.  XL  Euripidei,  TroeriDnen.  (363  S.)  8°.  Berlin,  Wfidmann,  1905. 
Geb.  in  Leinv.    xa.  6. 

Unteriacbungen,  philologiiche,  br^.  t.  A.  Kiesiling  n.  U.  t.  Wilamowiti- 
Moellendorff.  gr.  8°.  Berlin,  Wtiilmatm.  I8.  Heft,  WilamowiU-Moellen- 
dorff,  Ulr.  t.;  Die  Teztgetcbichtc  der  griecbitcben  Bukoliker.    (xi,  363  S.) 

Wood  (Francis  A).  Indo-European  a*:  a'i:  a'a.  A  Sladjr  in  Ablaut  and 
in  Word-formation,    (vii,  IS9  S.)    gr.  3°.    StraMbuig,  K.  J,  Trattier,  190s- 

Zanghieri  (Tancredi).'  Stadi  n  Bacchilide.  (Dis*.)  (xv,  144  S.)  8*. 
Heidelberg,  O.  Ftcier,  1905.    m,  t. 

ITALIAN. 

Homeri    Iliad  is   Pictae    Frigmenta    ambroiiana    phototfpice    edila   cura 

DoctorumAnt.M.CeTiani  et  Agb.  Ratti.   Hilano,  4°.  pp.45  e  104  Uf.    L.  loo. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Altmann  (Walter).  Die  ROmiichen  Grabaltire  der  Kaiieneit.  Hit  308 
Abbildungen  im  Text  d.  3  HeliotTBTiiren.  Berlin,  Wtidmaniuelu  Btui- 
Xandlitmg,  tgos-     i8  m. 

Atharra-Veda  Sambiti.  Translated  with  a  Critical  and  Eiegetical  Commeii- 
tary  by  William  Dwigbt  Whitney, rcTiied  and  broDehtnearci  to  completion, and 
edited  by  Charlet  Rockwell  Lanman.  First  Half,  Introdaction,  Bookt  I-VII, 
pp.  i-ctxii,  1-470.  Second  Half,  Books  VIII-XIX,  Indexes,  pp.  471-1046. 
Cambridge,  Mais.,  Harvard  Umvtnitji,  1905.    $S- 

'A^TVO.  Ziiyypaiiiia  ntpioiaiv  r^  tr  'A^^vsif  ''Rniorviuirai^  'Zriupctai. 
Ti/wt  <C'.     TnxH  Y  <''■     1905. 

■  Tj/iot  uf.     Ttvxoi  a'.    'A.'9^^ai,  1906. 
Berliner  Klusiker  Teite.     Kentasg.  von  der  General verwaltnng  der  Klg. 
Mnieen  sa  Berlin.    Heft  III.    Griechiiche  Papyri  mediiiniichen  u.  natur- 
wiMeQscliaRIichen   Inhalts.    Beaib.  t.  K.   Kalbfleiich  u.   H.  SchOne.    Mit 
9  Lichtdmcktareln.     Berlin,  IVridmatuucht  Buekhaiid!ung,iqoi.     5  m, 

Carroll  (Mitchell).  Aristotle's  Aesthetics  of  Painting  and  Scniptnre.  Geo. 
Washington  U.  Bulletin  IV,  j.     Gn.  WatMngbn  Untviriity.  1905.     3S  cts. 

Champanlt  (Philippe).  Phtfnicient  e(  Greet  en  Italie  d'apri*  I'Odysi^. 
Etade  g^ogiaph ique,  historiqae  et  lociale  par  nne  noavelle  m^tbode.  Paris. 
Emett  Leroux,  1906.    6  fr. 

Charchill  (William).  Principles  of  Samoan  Word  Composition.  WilBngtm, 
ChriiKhtmh  and  DuiuJin  { IVAilami  and  Tetnba,  Ltd.),  1905. 

Cicelo,  Six  Orations  of.  With  Introdaclion,  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 
Robert  W.  Tunstall.     New  York,  l/nivrriily  Piaiuking  Co..  1905.    $1. 

Ciceroi  AnigewAhlte   Reden.     Erkl.  von   Kail   Halm.     VI.   Band.     Die 
ente  n.  iweite  Philippische  Rede.    S.  amgearb.  Aofl.    Bei.  v.  G.  Lanbmann. 
Berlin,  Wtidmaitmcht  StuhkiutdluHg,  1905.     1  m.  30  pf. 
Classical  Joarnal  (The).    Vol.  i.    No.  i.     Urnvtrtilj  of  CkUage  Pnti. 
Clastieal  Philology.    Vol.  I.    No.  i.    Umvrrsityaf  Chitaga  Prtts.i<fib. 
Decharme  (Paul).     Euripides  and  the  spirit  of  hii  dramas.    Translated  by 
James  Loeb.    New  York.  TA^  ^omjiUui  &..  1906. 

Demosthenet  against  Midiai,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  and  an 
appendix.    By  W.  W.  Goodwin.    Cambridge,  •4//jI'  Untvtrtity  Prtii,  1906. 

Dennison  (Walter).  Syllabification  in  Latin  Inscriptions.  Reprinted  from 
Classical  Philology.    Vol.  i.     No.  i.    1906. 

Dieterich  (Albert).  Mutter  Erde.  Ein  Venuch  ttber  Volksreligion. 
Leipzig  a.  Berlin,  B.  G.  Tmintr,  1905. 
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D^mu (Frank W.)  TheldUActorinAeichrlui.  (Chiciso Disi.)  Cbicago, 
Umvtrtityef  Chitage  Prtu,  1905. 

Dihigo  (Jn&n  M.)  Reparos  etimologicoi  wl  Dlccioaaiio  de  la  AcadenU 
EtpaBola,    Voces  deriTadai  del  Eriego.    *.  L.  el  a. 

DUiCTUtiones  Viodobonente*.    Vol.  VIII. 

Part  I.     PaWo  (loi.)    Alcibiadei  Prior  quo  iate  ralgo  trlbnatnr  Platoni. 
Pan  II.    ^Siek  (los.)    De  S.  AnteHi  AaEMtini  Praeeeptii  Rhetoricis, 
Pars  III.    Koterba  (L.)    De  Sermoae  Pacaviano  «t  Acciaoo.    Vindo> 
bonae  et  Lipiiae,  F.  DaOkkt,  MCHV.    6  m. 

Dyer  (Louii).  Olympian  TteMariet  and  Treainrio  in  GeocTal.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Stndiei,  Vol.  XXV,  igoj). 

Eaitman  (Chaclei  R.)  Anaxiniaodet,  BarlieEt  Precanor  of  Darwin.  (Rep. 
from  Popular  Science  Monlhty,  Dec.,  igos). 

—  Greek  Ideai  of  Vnlcanlim.  (Rep.  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
October,  1 90s.} 

Edwarda  (P.  H.)  The  Poetic  Element  in  the  Satiresand  Epittlet  of  HoTMe. 
Part  I  (J.  H.  U.  Dlu.)    Baltimore,/.  H.  Ftmt  Q>.,  1905. 

Elli*  (Robinton).  A  Bodleian  MS  of  Copa,  Moretnm  and  other  Poema 
of  the  Appendix  Vergiliana.     London,  Many  FrvvtU,  1906.    11. 

Eosebini,  Chronicle  of,  The  Bodleian  Mannicript  of  Jerome's  Veraion  of. 
Reproduced  in  Collotype.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Knight  Fother- 
ingham.    OiUit&.Attlu  CtarmJan  Pra!,\tf>%.     916.75. 

Gzccrpta  Hiitorica  iQ»n  Imp.  Conttantini  Porphyrogeniti  confecla.  Edd. 
U.  Ph.  Boiuexain.  C.  de  Boor,  Th.  Baitner-Wobil.  Vol  Tertium :  Bieerpta 
de  Iniidlla.  Ed.  Catola*  de  Boor.  Berolini.  Aptid  IVMnumuM,  MCMV. 
8  m. 

Eoretlry  and  Irrigation.  VoL  XL  No*.  9-11.  Wuhington,  D.  C.  fi. 
perann. 

FoHum  (Andrew).  The  Theatre  at  Sikyon.  American  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology.   Vol.  IX  (1905),  No.  3.    Pp.  363-476. 

Foncart  (Paul).  SeDatas-Coniulte  de  Thiib^  (170).  Extrait  dea  M^moirea 
derAcad^miedealnicriptionietBellei-LellTei.  ToneXXXVIL  9*  Partie. 
ParU.  XhMMiiak.  MDCCCCV.    3  fr. 

Geddei  (W.  D.)  A  Compendioa*  Greek  Grammar.  New  Ed.  Third  Iisae. 
Edinbu^h,  Oliver  A*  BefJ.    London,  SimJiUn,  MarthaU  &*  £>.,  1900. 

Gilman  (Daniel  Coit.)  The  Launching  of  a  Univenity.  A  Sheaf  of  R«- 
menbrance*.     New  York,  Dtdd,  Sltad  A*  Ce.,  1906, 

Gompere  (Theodor).    Platonische  Anfsjilie.    IV. 

Beitrige  tar  Krilik  n.  ErklSmng  griechitcher  SchrifHleller  VIII. 
(Siltnngiberichte  der  Kai«.  Akademie  der  WiMenachaften  in  Wien. 
Bd.  CLII.)    Wien,  CorV  CWnVi  Sthm,  1905. 

Griechiiche  Tragoedien.  Uebenetzt  von  Ulrich  von  WiUmowiti-Moel- 
lendorff.    Dritter  Band.    Berlin,  WHdwtammth*  Biukluuidltmg,  1906.    6  m. 

HanMen  (Pederico).  Lot  adTcrbioi  Mucho,  Mni  i  Mnch  (Analei  de  la 
Univenidad  de  Chile).    Santiago  de  Chile,  ImprttUa  Ctro<uUa,  1905- 
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HaUidakU  (Georeioi  N.)  Die  Spnchfngc  in  Griechenland  (Bi^Xutf)^ 
y^piahi).    Athen,  XarlBttk,  igoj- 

Hontia*  (Q.  H.  Flaccai).  Erklart  von  Adolf  Kieuline.  II.  Satiren. 
3.  Aufl.  besorgi  Ton  Richard  Heiote.  Berlin,  fVti^namttthi  SmkMandltint, 
190S.    1  m.  80  pf. 

Horaz'  aimmtliche  Gedichte,    Im  Sinne  J.  G.  Herden    eikllrt  tob 

Karl  Staedler.     Berlin,  WttJmanmcht  ButhAoHdlmif,  1905.    3  m. 

JacobiUial  (P.)  Der  BliU  in  der  orientaliicheD  a.  eriechitchen  Knnit 
Bin  formgetchichtlichcT  Vennch.  Mit  4  Tafeln.  Berlin,  Wtidmamueht 
Buchhanilumg,  1906.     3.  m.  60  pf. 

Jenks  (Albert  Emeat).  The  Bootoc  ^orot.  (Departmeol  of  the  Interior, 
EUmolt^ical  Snrrer  Publicationi,  Vol.  ■).  Manila,  Btotau  af  PubHt  Printitg, 
"905- 

Johannine  Gramnar.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott  London,  Adam  A*  Cliarlet 
Bloek,  igoe. 

Johnion  (Charlei  W.  L.)  The  Acceotus  of  the  Ancient  Latin  Gram- 
marians. Ezlracled  from  the  Transactiani  of  the  American  Philological 
Asiociation.    Vol.  XXXV,  1904. 

Jonraal  (The)  of  HeUeoic  Stndiei.  Vol.  XXV.  Part  II.  igo;.  London, 
MaimiUan^  Ci. 

Journal  of  Philologjr  (The).  Vol.  XXX.  No.  59.  London.  MatmOlan  A* 
Ct.,  \tfXi.    41. 6d. 

Klein  (Carl  H.  von).  The  Medical  Featnre*  of  the  EbenPapjrms.  Chicago, 
AmtrUatt  Mt^al  Aisoeiatiem,  1905. 

Kreba'  Antibarbams  der  laleiniichen  Sprache.  Siebente  g^nan  dnrch- 
geiehene  n.  rielf.  ui^eaibeitete  Anfl.  von  J,  H.  Schmalz.  3.  Lleferang. 
In  10  LieferaoBcn  @  3  m.    Baiel,  Bauie  Sehwaii,  1906. 

Knitai  der  Gegenwart  (Die).  Tell  I.  Ableilnng  VIII.  Die  Griechitche 
n.  Lateiniiche  Literatnr  u.  Sprache  Ton  U.  v.  Wilamowiti-Moellendorff, 
K.  Knimbaeber,  J.  Wackemagel,  Fr.  Leo,  E.  Norden,  F.  Skuttch.  Berlin, 
Leipiig,  B.  G.  Teniiur,  1903. 

Leo  (Fr.)  Der  Satnrniiche  Vera.  Abhandlnng  der  IcSnigl.  Geiellschaft 
der  Wiisentchaden  n  Gottingen.  Philol.-Hitlotiiche  Klatie.  N.  F. 
Band  VIIL    No.  S-     Berlin,  tVeidmatnueie  Buehhaiidlimg,  190s,     S  m.  )0  pf. 

Little  Clay  Cart  (H^cchakafika),  A  Hinda  Drama.  TranilaCed  from  the 
ordinal  Sanikrit  and  Prlkritt  into  Engtith  Proae  and  Vertc  ty  Artbai 
William  Ryder.  Harvard  Oriental  Seiiei  edited  by  Charlei  Rockwell 
Lanman.    Volnme  Nine.    Cambridge,  Hom.,  Harvard  Utdvtraty.  190J.  $1.50. 

Lyknrgot'  Rede  gegcn  Leokraiei.  Herauig.  n.  erkl.  v.  Emil  Sofer. 
Leipilg  n.  Berlin,  Ttubnir  (Meisterwerke  der  Griechen  a.  RSmer  in  kom- 
menlierlen  Anigaben  X),  1905.    i  m.  So  pf. 

Ly»iaa.  Selected Speechei.  XII,XVI,XIX.XXII,XXIV,XXV,XXXII. 
XXXIV.  Edited  with  Introdnction,  Notes  and  Appendice*  by  Cbarlct 
Darwin  Adam*.    New  York,  Amtritim  Bt»k  Ca.,  1906. 
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Madan  (A.  C.)  Senga  Handbook.  A  ihort  iotrodaclion  to  the  Senga 
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Tkt  Clartiidon  Pritt,    New  York,  Hatty  Frvwdi,  1906.     i%.  6d. 

Uacurdy  (Grace  Hamet).  The  Cbronoloeyof  the  Extant  Pl*;i  of  Euripides. 
(Columbia  UniTeraitf  Dim.)    I/evi  Era  Printing  Ca.,  Laocaiter,  Penn. 

Manl]>  (J.  M.)  The  Loit  Leaf  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Reprinted  from 
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Maryland  Geological  Sorvey.  Vol.  V.  Baltimore,  Thtjekni  HofHni  Prtii, 
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Mommsen  (Theodor).  Gesammelte  Schriften.  Zweiter  Band.  Jaristitche 
Schriften.    Berlin,  tVcidmannitht  BiuAAanJhaip,  1905.     13  m. 

all  Scbiiftsteller.     E.  Veraeichnit  seiner  Schri^en  ton  Karl  ZaQge- 
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Jahrg.  1905.  XV.  n.  XVI,  Bandes  9.  n.  10.  Heft.  Leipzig.  B.  G.  Teuirur, 
1905. 

Netinter  Jahrg.    XVIL  u.  XVIIL   Bandes   i.  u.  2.   Heft.     Leipiig, 

Ttuiner,  lgo6. 

Neuphilologische  Mitleilangen.     Nos.  7-S.     Helsingsfors,  1905. 

Oxford  English  Dictionary.  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles.  Ed.  by  James  A.  H.  Murray.  itnCN-RISSBVt  by  W.  A.  Craigie 
<VoI.  VIII).  Oxford,  Al  tht  Oa'tndon  Prtii.  New  York.  Htnry  Fravidi.  Jan.  I, 
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and  Translated  into  Ei^Iiah  Proie  by  W.  D.  Lowe.  Cambridge,  Deigtrlvn, 
BeUb'  Gr.,  190J. 

Philological  Aisociation  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Seventh  Annual  Meeting. 
Dec.,  1905. 

Piquet  (7.)  L'Originalile  de  Gottfried  de  Straibonrg  dans  son  poime  de 
Tristan  et  Isolde.    £tnde  de  litt^ratare  compart.    Ttavaux  et    M^moirei 
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de  I'DnivCTiitj  de  Lille.    Nonvelle  S^rie.  I  Droil-Lettie*.    Fascicales.  IJlle, 
VUfdvtniU.  1905. 

PlatODW  Opera.  RecognorJt  btevique  adnotatioDc  ciitica  initruiil  loannei 
BnrneL  lonint  Clilopho.  Tim&eni,  Critiki,  seonjnt  impreiti  e  toma  qnarto. 
Oxford,  Clarmiat  Press,  IQ05.    as. 

Radford  (R.  S.)  Studies  in  Lalin  Accent  and  Metre.  TranuctioDt  of  the 
American  Phil.  Au.    Vol.  XXXV.     1904. 

Rheinitchei  Mnseain  fllr  Philolofie.  Heranig.  v.  F.  Buecheler,  H.  U*ener, 
n.  A.  Brinkmann.    N.  F.     LX.  4  and  LXI.  t     Frankfort,  SautrHlnder,  1905. 

RietbmBIlet  (Richard).  Walt.  Whitman  and  the  Gennani.  Reprinted  from 
GermaO' American  Annala.     Vol.  IV.     1906. 

Robinson  (D.  M.)  Greek  and  Latin  Inicriptioni  from  Sinope  and  Environa. 
A.  J.  Archaeotoer-    Vol.  IX  (iQOj).    No.  3. 

Saleeby  (Najeeb  M.)  Stadies  in  Moro  History,  Law  and  Religion.  De- 
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Sanders  (Henry  NeTill).  The  Cjmegeticus.  (J.  H.  U.  Diss.)  Baltimore, 
1903. 
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Typagrafhm  Clarendonianc  (MDCCCCV). 
Schwartz  (Ed.)    ChaTaclerkOpfe  ans  der  antiken  Literatar.    FUnf  Vortrlge. 
3te  Anfl.    Leipzif,  Ttuiner,  1906.    1  m.  60  pf. 

Sbakespeare,  Coriolanus,  edited  for  the  Use  of  Students  bj  A.  W.  Verity. 
Cambridse,  At  tkt  Umvtrtity  Prtii.  1905. 

Sharpley  (Hugo).  A  Realist  of  the  Aegean.  Being  a  rerse  translation 
of  The  Mimes  of  Herodat.    Ijonion,  David  Hull,  1906. 

Swahili  (ZsDtibar).  Grammar  by  A.  C.  Madan.  Oxford,  At  Iht  Clarcndatt 
Prta,  190s.    IS.  net. 

Terentius.  Die  KomOdieo  des  Terentiui.  Brkl.  v.  A.  Spengel.  II.  Bdchen. 
Adelphoe,  1.  Anfl.  Berlin,  Weidmanntche  Buthhandlung.  1905.  %  m.  30  pf. 
Wendland  (Paul)  Anaximenei  von  Lampiakos.  Stndien  zur  tlteslen  Ge- 
schichte  der  Rhetorik.  Festtchrin  fOr  d.  XLVIIt.  Venammlung  dentscher 
Pbilologen  n.  Schnlminnet.  Berlin,  Wadmanniekt  Btukhandbmg,  1905. 
a  m.  Bo  pf. 

SchlnMrede  dei  4S.  Vertammlg.  dentscher  Philologen  n.  Scbalminner 

nebst  einem  Znknnflspiogramm,    Leipzig,  Tmtmr,  Bo  pL 
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T.  WUuDOwiU-Uoellendotff  (U.)  Die  TextgeKhichle  der  GriccbiKhea 
Bokoliker  (Fhilol<^Uclie  Untennchnngen.  Heniatg.  ron  A.  Kietiling  n.  U. 
T.  Wilmmowiti-HoellcDdoiA  XVIIL  Heft.)  Berlin,  Wadmmuutht  Bitch, 
kofdlimg,  igoA.    S  m. 

Wilhelm  (A).     Ein  BeichlaH  der  Athener.    (Eitrait  dei  MA&ngei  Nicole). 
SondenbdrQcke  am  den  Jahreiheften  det  OtteTTeichuchen  Aichiolo- 
gitchen  Inititntei.    Band  VIII.  tgoj.    loKhrift  ant  HtcUm 
Hn>ata 
Delphi 
Zn  Joaephat 

Zn  e.  Pap^mi  der  Sammlnng 
Fllnden  Petrie. 
Epigraphitchet.    'i-jiMMrairmi  /tovauaw.    Sondenbdnck  an*  Hennet. 
XLI    Band,  1906. 
Wright  (JoKpb).    The  Engliih  Dialect  Grammar,  compruing  the  Dialecta 
of  England,  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Iilandi,  and  of  thoie  paitiof  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Walei,  where  EngUih  is  habitnall]'  ipoken.    London  and  New 
York,  1905.    t5.3S. 

Xenopbont  Anaba*if .  Erkl.  Ton  C.  Rebdanti  u.  Otto  Camatb.  II.  Band. 
Bnch  IV-VII.  6.  Anfl.  Bet.  v.  Wilhelm  NiUcbe.  Berlin,  midmtitmuie 
BucUtofJlitiig,  1905.    a  m.  40  pf. 

Xenophontii  Reipnblica  Lacedaemoniomm,  Receaniit  Ginn*  Kerleoni, 
Berolini,  Af.  WiidmannM,  MCHV.    t  ro.  Bo  pf. 
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I.— ANCIENT  SINOPE. 

First  Part, 
introductory  note. 

No  moaograpb  on  Sinopc  bu  been  written  lince  1655.  In  Chat  year,  when 
intereit  in  the  BIiclc  Sea  towns  had  been  for  tome  time  stimulated  bj  the 
Crimean  war.  and  Sinope  hid  been  forced  into  temporary  prominence  by  a 
naTal  battle  neat  the  town  between  the  Turks  and  Rusiians,  appeared  W.  T. 
Streubei's  historical  sketch  (Sinope.  ein  Hislorisch-Antiquarischei  Umriss, 
Basel,  iBss).  It  was  marred  bj  manjr  mistakes,  and  the  author  conld  not  atail 
himseir  or  the  numerous  inscriptions  and  coin*  which  have  since  thrown  bo 
much  lijht  upon  the  city's  annals.  Many  of  the  best  histories  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  moreover,  have  been  written  during  the  half-centary 
that  has  elapsed  since  that  time.  In  1903.  while  I  w»  studying  as  fellow  at 
the  American  School  in  Athena,  ProreKsor  Edward  Capps  suggested  that  I  use 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  material  connected  with 
ancient  Sinope  and,  if  practicable,  embody  the  results  in  a  connected  accoaot. 
Kindly  letters  from  Profesiot  Edward  Meyer  of  Berlin  and  Professor  George 
Busolt  of  Gottingen  encouraged  me  to  make  the  attempt.  After  much  prelim- 
inary stady  I  went  in  June.  1903,  to  live  in  the  town  itself,  made  journeys 
in  different  directions  through  the  immediate  locality  and  sought  to  quicken 
and  unify  my  investigations  into  a  living,  historic  portrayal.  How  far  1  have 
succeeded  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

The  indebtednesses  of  the  author  are  of  course  many  and  varied,  as  the 
notes  and  references  indicate.  In  addition  to  the  geographical  works  cited  on 
page  136,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  brief  Sinopicarum  Quaestionnm 
Specimen  by  M.  Sengebusch  (Berlin.  1846),  of  the  article  by  Six  on  coins  of 
Sinope  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  iSSj,  of  the  general  histories,  and 
especially  of  Eduard  Meyer,  Geschichte  de>  KOnigreichi  Pontos.  and  Reinach- 
G0tz,  Mithradates  Eupator.  The  ancient  sources  and  other  modem  works 
will  be  found  cited  throughout  the  paper. 
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The  Site. 

The  configuration  of  the  country  round  Sinope,  its  geographic 
position,  its  products,  the  security  of  its  double  harbor,  and  the 
impregnability  ol  its  rocky  promontory,  have  conspired  to  write 
its  name  in  the  annals  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  popular  and 
governmental  independence  and  development,  and  of  biography, 
literature,  and  art. 

The  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  like  a  central  mounting 
billow  with  a  trough  on  each  side.  The  billow  and  the  two 
troughs  taken  together,  form  the  entire  southern  shore  of  the 
Pontus,  and  the  outline  is  symmetrical,  so  that  the  crest  of  the 
wave  is  the  middle  point  of  the  shore.  The  crest,  however, 
is  somewhat  flattened,  and  just  at  its  eastern  edge,  before  it 
begins  to  fall  away,  it  throws  out  a  bold  promontory.'  From 
the  eastern  corner  of  this  main  promontory '  juts  out  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  the  smaller  peninsula  on  whose  low  landward 
neck  Sinope  is  built.' 

The  peninsula  itself  is  a  promontory,'  about  600  feet  in  height, 
with  precipitous  sides  and  a  broad  level  table-land  at  the  top. 
Its  outline  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  boar's  head  with  the 

>CjilI«d  S7Tiaiiii  Marciin,  Epitome  Peiipli  Marii  Inlcrni.  9;  but  Lepte 
in  ATTian,  F«Tipt.  at ;  and  Sjrias  Aciuleptc  in  the  anoDjinaut  Feriplui 
Ponti  Eoxini  90.  Cf.  MqUct.  Ge<%raplii  Graeci  Minore)  I,  pp.  571,  387,406. 
The  modern  Turkish  name  ta  Indj^-burun. 

*  Geographi  Minorei,  pi.  XVIII, 

»Cr.  Strabo  XII  S4S  Wpwai  y&p  ini  abxhi  Xrppov^ov;  cf,  Fol^biai  IV  56, 
oimirai  d*  iirl  Tiroc  XeppovfyJov  nporirvobeiK  rif  t4  iri^ayof,  ^  rbv  /ih'  avxlt'a  tiv 
OwiirTOirTa  irpdr  r^  'Aaluv,  ftf  iaTiv  ai  nXtioii  Svaiii  irra6iuv,  ij  ttWic  hriKtifiiv^ 
diaic^eUt  Kvplut.  ti  ii  AoiTrdv  r^  XcppovfyjoB  irpSneiTOi  phi  of  rA  iriHayot,  fori 
(f  iniirtiou  ml  iravrvifoSov  M  r^  ttiJ^iv,  nbOj^  i'  Ik  BaXirr^  arriTO/im'  mil 
ivairpoedp/aarm'  *al  Jtamiof  oMya(  ixov  n-po^^doeit;  Herod.  IV  la;  Entt. 
Commentarii  34S,  773,  970;  Plat.  Lac.  33. 

-*  Several  trarellers  and  gec^raphen  mention  thit  promontoiy,  which  t»4a7 
ii  called  Bot-tep^  (grajr  hill),  ■  name  which  ii  alio  applied  to  the  Greek 
quarter  of  Sinope,  jaiC  outside  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  Tillage,  Jtielf  called 
Sinub  or  Sinob  or  Sinab  )  and  also  [o  the  eastern  cape  where  the  modem 
lighthoase  stands;  cf.  Meletios,  Geographic  p.  481;  Rltter,  Kleinatieo  I, 
pp.784, 794;  Hommairede  Hell. Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Fene.  II.p.  344 ff; 
RotticM,  Itineraire  de  Ti6is  i  Constantinople .  p.  175 ;  Tailbout  de  Harignj, 
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bighest  point  at  the  snout  in  the  extreme  east.  It  is  about  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  mile  in  width  at  the  widest  part.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  volcanic  formation  and,  judging  by  the  cretaceous 
over  the  volcanic  deposits,  to  have  been  at  one  time  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  afterwards  heaved  up  slowly  into  its  present 
position.  The  rock  is  evidently  of  volcanic  nature  and  is  of  the 
same  quality  with  those  in  eastern  Anatolia.  In  the  north  central 
part  of  the  nearly  level  plateau  there  still  exists  a  lake  which  is 
at  present  very  shallow,  but  which  probably  is  an  old  crater.' 
Such  geologic  formation,  after  decomposition  by  the  weather, 
has  considerable  fertility.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit  cows,  horses, 
and  goats  were  pasturing  upon  the  short  grass.  There  were  also 
abundant  wild  flowers  and  shrubbery,  including  juniper  and  laurel. 
Under  the  conditions  of  an  ancient  siege  the  produce  of  the  entire 
area  might  support  a  considerable  army  even  when  all  other 
supplies  were  cut  off.  Water  also  would  be  abundant.  A  short 
distance  down  the  slope  by  which  the  promontory  descends  to 
the  town,'  there  is  a  cave  in  which  there  is  an  underground  stream 
of  cool,  drinkable  water,*  Both  the  inflow  and  the  outflow  are 
secure  from  pollution.  An  underground  passage-way  leads  from 
the  cave  down  to  the  town.  Its  date  is  later  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  period,  but  the  idea  of  reaching  the  hidden  water  in  this 
protected  way  might  have  suggested  itself  at  any  time.  There 
are  springs  also  on  the  plateau  itself,'  one  of  which  in  the 

Piloie  de  la  Mer  Noire  et  de  la  Mer  d'Azov,  p.  i  sg ;  Toier,  Turkish  Armenia 
and  Eastern  A)ia  Minor,  p.  7.  A  view  of  Sinope  and  Boz-tep^  ftom  the 
toatheast  is  giten  in  Toarneforl,  Relation  d'an  Vojiage  du  Levant  II, 
lettre  17,  p.  303:  Reclai,  Nourelle  G^oe^aphie  Unirerselle  IX,  p.  566 
(with  map  and  pbotoEraph  of  Sinope);  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arm^nie  el  en 
Pene,  p.  394  ;cr.  alio  page  ISB,  note  4  ofthia  paper  and  Mannerl,  G^raphie 
6. 3.  IS. 

*  Thit  it  tbe  opinion  or  Braani.  who  wrote  a  good  article  on  the  geolocy 
of  the  penininla  of  Sinope,  entitled  Beobachtangen  in  Sinope,  in  the 
Zeitscbrift  fUr  allEemeine  Erdkande  N.  F.  II  (1B57),  p.  aS  IT.  He  gives  a  good 
geological  map. 

*  Cf.  Strabo  XII  54s,  in4n>  fitvroi  ml  imip  r$c  irdlfwc  ibye6v  iari  ri  lia^ 
ul  &ypot^ioti  urtiD/i^at  irtwwoic,  iroXi  Si  ^loiAov  to  rpoiereia. 

'Cf.  Polybiu»IV56. 

'  The  cave  to-day  it  called '  Byzana '  by  the  Greeks,  became  the  water  leemt 
to  Bow  from  breasts.  A  religious  ceremony  is  performed  there  in  the  spring- 
time.   Perhaps  Hamilton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  31  z,  refers  to  this  cave. 

>  The  modem  town  gets  its  water  from  the  peninsala  ;  cf.  Hamilton,  op, 
cit.  p.  JH, 
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southeasterly  portion  sends  its  stream  out  horizontally  from  a 
hillock  into  a  sarcophagus  of  Roman  date  bearing  a  Greek 
inscription.' 

While  the  general  outline  of  the  promontory  may  be  compared 
to  a  boar's  head,  its  steep  bristling  sides  have  caused  it  to  be  likened 
to  a  petrified  hedgehog.'  The  action  of  the  sea  against  rocks  of 
varying  hardness,  such  as  trachyte,  black  volcanic  breccia,  red 
chalky  scaglia,  also  varying  greatly  in  density,  shelly  limestone, 
and  sandstone,'  has  leil  a  mass  of  sharp  projections  around  the 
coast.  Down  at  the  water-line,  and  below  the  surface,  the  sea  has 
hollowed  out  caves  and  water-filled  holes,  the  "Choenicides"  of 
Strabo.*  Upon  such  a  shore  *  it  was  almost  impossible  to  effect 
a  landing,  and  still  more  difBcult  to  reach  the  easily  defended 
plateau  above. 

Descending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  along  the  axb  of  the 
promontory,  we  cross  through  the  low  neck,  narrowed  by  the 
double  harbor  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile*  in  width  and  ascend 
to  the  mainland,  a  region  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility. 
Southward  the  foreground  shows  scattered  areas  of  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  rice,  and  other  grain  interspersed  with  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit-trees  of  the  widest  variety.  There  are  apples, 
pears,  ligs,  peaches,  plums,  medlars,  apricots  and  cherries.  The 
last  are  natives  of  this  southern  shore  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  carried  from  this  place  of  origin  to  Italy  and  thence  to  other 
lands.  Cerasus,  a  colony  of  Sinope  on  this  same  shore, '  got  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  cherry-trees. '    The  olive  tree 

'  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905)  p.  315.  no.  44. 

■  Cf.  Reinich-G&ti,  Milhradales  Eupator  p.  jsa  and  the  epilhct  cjfivc^ 
■pplied  to  the  rock  in  Strabo  XII  54s.    Cr.  also  Sengebutch,  op.  ciL  p.  14. 

<  cr.  the  article  of  Braani,  p.  aS  ff.  and  Hamillon.  op.  cit.  p.  313  for  ibe 
geology  of  the  proroonloiy  of  Sinope. 

*  Cf.  Sirabo  XII  545.  mI  Aiih^  1)'  4  Xippiii'Taof  vpa^t^l^roi  IxixiiiSttf  dicrdf 
ijjoioot  mil  KOiMiaf  rivdc  i/atael  066pinit  irerpivovg  oi(  xaimiai  jtoiVMiifai.  ir^ 
poinrrai  Si  oiroi  lUTCUpiaSeUnK  f^C  SaMTTJ/t,  ilf  tai  din  tovto  ovk  eSmpoatrov  tJ 
Xi^piof  "ol  iia  ri  waoav  Ti)v  1%  irfrpor  im^vtutv  ixiviiSii  nal  ivcwifiaroi'  c!vu 
yv/n^woii.  For  Ihe  Choenicides,  cf.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  310  and  Ritter, 
Kleinatien  I,  p.  776. 

*Orph.  A^onauiika  757,  rpijjjui' r'aynum  2ijnl«i7(-,  Polyb.  IV  56,  5  and  note 
4  on  ibis  page. 

•Cf.  Polyb.  ibid.,  ov  irXeiov  ivoiv  araiiuv.  '  Xen.  Anab.  V  3, 3. 

•Allien.  II  SI  a;  Plin.  N.  H.  XV  30;  Ammianni  XXll  8.  16;  Steph.  s. 
Kipaacf  East.  II.  II  Sjs:   Hehn,  Kultnrpflanten  und   Hausthiete.'  pp.  317, 

345 1. 
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was  andently  more  abundant  than  now,'  and  Sinope  ts  its  west- 
ward limit  on  the  Ponlus.'  J  saw  but  few  groves,'  whereas  Strabo 
seems  to  thinic  of  the  whole  region  as  covered  with  them.  Further 
away  in  the  background  and  to  the  eastward  and  westward  are 
noble  forests  of  oalc,  pine,  walnut,  chestnut,  maple,  elm,  beech, 
box,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs. 
There  are  also  many  of  the  latter  out  in  the  open.  In  the  distance 
is  the  purple,  waving  outline  of  the  mountain  rampart,  which 
separated  the  old  Greek  civilization  of  the  coast  from  the  barbarian 
people  of  the  interior,*  and,  in  fact,  performs  a  similar  function  to- 
day. The  mountainous  district,  however,  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  rugged  and  unfertile;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  like  the 
maritime  plain,  richly  productive,  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys 
especially  possessing  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 

The  exact  area  of  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Sinope°  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia  to  which  it  belonged,'  whether  the  eastern  limit  of 
that  province  be  drawn  at  the  Tbermodon,  the  Iris,  or  the  town 
of  Amisus;'  for  Strabo  indicates  a  separation  between  the  district 

'Cf.StraboXII  546,  oiroan  W  Hoi  t^nt^iiriic  turii' i/ittpiv  virip  rrc  ^'•^-^"tJC 
yiapyoviihni  and  73,  rd  di  t^  'Zivitir^  irpodoTfio  no!  TW  'A/uooi  no!  rji  ^avapoiat 
lb  -^Xicv  i^jub^L  ioTi ;  Cf,  Euit.  II.  11  853. 

'Xen.  Ansb.  VI  4.  G,  and  Jauberl  op.  cit.  p.  39s  "  Plus  pti)  de  Constan- 
linople  I'hamidit^  du  sol  el  I'inconntance  dei  Tents  empfchent  que  eel  arbre 
d^licBl  ne  pTospire  ".  Perhaps  the  southwestern  wind  that  blew  from  Phijgia, 
called  ^cptn«r<a[  was  the  cause  of  (he  growth  of  ihe  olives  atSlnope;  cf. 
Aristotle  973  a,  24 1  frag.  338,  15a'  b,  17. 

■  On  Boz-iep^  just  outside  the  Greek  quarter  ai  jou  go  toward  the  Quarantine 
Station,  Nesi  Kieui,  there  is  to-dajr  a  grove  <A  olives,  and  (here  ue  some  on  the 
mainland,  but  the  tree  is  not  in  favor  among  the  present  inhabitants. 

*  Cf.Cic.de  Rep.  3,  4. 

^The  name  of  the  citjr  itself  is  Ziv^tti;.  L.  and  5.  give  a  short  i,  but  cf.  Kero- 
dian,  wtpt  'Opftjj-po^iaf  cd.  Lenti  II  580,  36.  Xenophon  soys  also  ^  "Zivusiav 
v61m.  The  name  of  the  Sinopean  district  is  inXen.  (AnBb.V6,  iij^XivfaHrJui' 
Xifia.  in  Strabo  (XII  546.  s6l  and  elsewhere)  ii  Sivuirin;  or  £'vuirff.  Steph. 
Bjrz.  gives  also  SiuHrif  and  Snwirm^.  The  mate  inhabitant  is  Zivuirriic, 
Herodian,  ed.  Lents  II  S91,  17,  or  ZivufrirTt  (ef.  Dion.  Orb.  Descr.  3;;  and 
Herodian,  ed.  Lenti  I  77 ;  II  869,  37).  in  Latin  Sinopensis  or  Sinopeus;  (he 
female  inhabitant  ZivuTri^  (cf.  Herodian  II  S91,  l).  The  adjective  is  Sivun-iJt^ 
(Sleph.  Byi.).    livtHToioc  occurs  In  C.  I,  G.  7074. 

'Xen.  Anab.  VI  t,  tj.  Zivun-iic  ii  lAjunmi  ph/  iv  r$  IlafAiiTOViji^.  So  also 
Strabo  XII  544  f.,  Djodoros  XIV  31.  Pliny  N.  H.  VI  3  and  Arrian,  Petipl. 
10,  31. 

'  Herodo(us  I  ^^  and  Strabo  XII  I.  i  ;  3, 9.  3S  t 
the  eastern  boundary,  but  Scylax  and  Marcian,  the  rii 
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of  Amisus  and  Ibe  district  of  Sinope  at  the  river  Halys,'  still 
further  to  the  west.  On  the  other  band  it  is  equally  dear  that 
Sinope  did  not  extend  its  power  westward  to  the  Bithynian 
border.*  Nature  erected  a  southern  limit  in  the  Olgassys  moun- 
tains.* Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  bounded 
the  ancient  Sinopean  district  by  the  Pontus  on  the  north,  the  Halys 
on  the  east,  the  Olgassys  mountains  on  the  south,  and  an  indefinite 
line  on  the  west  drawn  at  about  the  32nd  parallel.* 

Returning  to  the  town  on  the  neck  of  the  promontory  we  find 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  an  inner  walled  enclosure  with 
a  Turkish  castle  and  prison,  probably  the  site  of  the  Sinopean 
acropolis,  and  outside  the  wall  northeastward,  toward  the  pro- 
montory, the  Greek  and  Christian  quarter.*  Unhappily  there  are 
few  certain  data  for  reconstructing  the  ancient  city.  Looking 
down  from  the  height  above  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  a  mental  plan 
which  would  include  the  stoas,  gymnasium,  and  market-place,' 
the  Palace  of  Mithradates,'  and  the  Temple  of  Serapis.  There 
are  no  ruins  or  even  any  mounded  outlines  for  points  of  departure. 
However,  we  have  the  two  walls  across  the  isthmus  which  have 
been  built  and  razed  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  positions  and  out  of 
the  roost  heterogeneous  materials  arranged  in  the  most  disorderly 
manner.  There  are  foundation  stones  from  buildings;  columns 
of  Roman  date  whose  unfluted  sides  indicate  their  previous 
position  in  stoas  ;*  pieces  of  sculpture  scatteredat  random,  including 
a  lion  built  into  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  one  case,  while  a  similar 
one  lies  upon  the  ground  ;*  and  pieces  of  architraves  and  of  cor- 

phon's  time  the  ThemodDD  was  the  boundary.  Plin.  VI 1  makei  Aroiins  > 
city  in  Paphl>eoi><>-  Ptoletn]rmak«tainisUk«  when  fae(V  4  ind  VIII  17.  >6) 
include*  Sinope  in  Galalia.  It  belonged  later  to  the  Roman  proviiice  of 
Bithynia  and  Ponlus,  but  ne*ei  to  Galalia  (cf.  on  thii  Cnmont,  Revue  des 
Etudes  Grecques  XVI  (1903),  pp,  2S-S7- 

'Cr.  Strabo,  XII  S46,  560;  Arrian  PeripL  13;  Anonym.  Peripl.  35. 

'Strabo.  XII  546.  'Strabo,  XII  561.  563. 

•  Annene,  fifty  stadia  to  the  west,  wa«  part  of  Sinope :  cf.  'Kpti^i'ipi  r^ 
J,ivi>rrrK,  Xcn.  Anib.  VI  i,  15;  Strabo,  XII  545.  Bui  the  dicttict  of  Sinope 
ceitainly  extended  Mill  farther  weit. 

'Cf.  the  geographers  and  traveller!  quoted  above. 

•Cf,  Strabo  XII  546  airri)  S  ii  irdJif  rtreijioroi  JtoAif,  iral  yv^aeli^  it  tat 
ayopf  not  irroalt  mnia/i^ai  Xo/ifrpuc. 

'  What  the  inhabitants  call  "  the  Palace  of  Milhradatu  ",  a  large  it 
Boz-lep^  with  three  vaulted  chambers  and  a  Byiantine  chapel  in  iti  1 
of  later  date  than  Mithradalei.    Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  313  refers  to  iL 

'Perhapi  they  come  from  the  itoas  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

'Cf.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  op.  cil,  p.  346 ;  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  jog. 
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Dices.  Many  other  pieces  of  carving  have  been  carried  away  by 
individuals  or  have  found  their  way  into  museums,  especially  that 
at  Constantinople.  In  the  wall  nearest  (he  mainland,  but  on  the 
inside,  are  arches  indicating  (he  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.' 
Tbis  part  of  this  wall  is  better  built  than  the  rest  and  probably 
goes  back  to  Roman  date,  whereas  the  greater  portico  of  it,  like 
the  other  walls,  was  built  by  the  Genoese  and  later  by  Turks. 

The  main  factor  in  the  making  of  Sinope,  as  in  the  making  of 
Cyzicus,  has  been  its  double  harbor*  commanding  the  eastward 
and  westward  sea  and  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times  the  best 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Pontus.  In  ancient  times  the 
southerly  harbor  was  improved  and  ruins  exist  of  a  mole*  which 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  Mithradates  the  Great.  No  river  flows  into 
either  harbor  to  silt  it  up,  but  the  northerly  harbor  has  been 
shallowed  by  sand  deposits  and  is  no  longer  usable  by  vessels  of 
modern  draft.  The  deeper  water  and  the  lighter  draft  vessels  of 
the  ancient  day,  however,  made  it  accessible  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.* It  may  be  that  even  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  later  in 
the  days  of  Mithradates  the  northerly  harbor  was  deep  enough 
for  their  full-sized  craft 

CHAPTER  II. 
Importance  of  the  Site. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that,  however  unimportant,  through 
distance  and  misrule,  Sinope  may  have  come  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
our  western  world,  the  ancient  Greeks  would  hold  in  high  esteem 
a  city-state  so  fertile,  so  fortified,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its 
natural  command  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea.    An  examination 

'Cf.HoinmBiredeHeU,  op.eit.  p.  346:  Hanitlon.  op.  ciLp.  309;  RUter,  op. 
cit.  p.  7S9-790;  cf.  alio  VWnj  Ep.,  X  91. 

■  Cr.  Strabo  XII  545,  luartpudtv  di  Toi  irfprt  Xi/Jvit. 

'Tkitbont  de  Marigny,  op,  cit.  p.  159;  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  Jta. 

<  In  hit  epitome  of  the  journey  of  Menippai,  Maician  of  Heraclea  9  tpeaki 
or  an  iiland  lying  off  Sinope,  kiitiu  Si  iwl  ruv  ixpuv  vnaim,  b  ndiiiTiu  Zi^irtAof. 
'Ejtei  a  6itKit\oiiv  TOlf  iXirroet  ir^Diwr,  rd  6i  /itl^ava  mpiir^lv  i!rf  lOJ  oCru 
Maraipeni  tif  t))v  irij^ii'.  Siol  6i  roif  iripiiriiovei  t^h  v^dv  rrXiiovf  IMai  ariiioi  fi' 
(Mlkller.Get^.  Gr.  Min.  I,p.  !7i).  An  aaonyinou*B]riantinewriteT(Maller.  p. 
407)  of  the  Gftb  centnrj  aaei  the  jame  wordi,  doubtleai  derived  from  the  lame 
■oaice,  which  is  of  about  the  time  of  Auguilns.  Bnt  the  only  iiland  existing 
to-day  at  Sinope  li  a  tmalt  low-lying  rock  off  the  promontory,  mentioned  by 
Taitbout  de  Marigny,  op.  cit,  p.  159.  the  djtoar  of  which  could  not  possibly 
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of  their  literature  shows  that  such  vas  the  actual  fact.  Strabo ' 
and  Diodorus '  thought  it  the  most  notable  and  important  of  all 
dties  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Pontus.  Mela '  joins  it  with 
Amisus  as  one  of  the  two  most  famous  cilifs  of  the  whole  region. 
Valerius  Flaccus*  calls  it  "great  and  wealthy",  Eutropius' 
"most  noble"  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium*  and  Eustaihius' 
"most  eminent".  Among  later  writers,  Ammianus'  and 
Phrantzes*  class  it  among  important  cities  of  antiquity. 

More  significant  testimonies,  however,  are  watermarked  rather 
than  expressed,  Plautus'  Curculio  (v.  443)  sneers  at  the  lem 
that  he,  all  by  himself,  within  the  last  twenty  days  has  conquered 
half  of  all  the  nations,  including  Persians,  Paphlagonians, 
Sinopeans,  Arabs,  Carians,  Cretans,  etc.  But  while  his  whole 
long  list  contains  the  names  of  so  many  nationalities  the  only 
city  important  enough  to  be  included  in  the  sneer  is  Sinope. 

incteaBC  the  necesitiy  sailing  distance  \rj  mote  than  a  bqibII  fraction  of  40 
stadia.  Moreover,  the  water  between  this  island  and  the  mainland  is  vei7 
deep,  and  even  the  largest  modern  steamer  sails  boldly  through  the  passage. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  lo  lie  in  ihe  word  miaidv,  A  peninsula 
was  a  land  island,  (jtpadi^af,  Halb-insel).  The  village  al  Ihe  Quarantine 
station  on  the  promontory  to-daj'  is  called  Nesi  Kieui  (the  inland  v ill ^e>. 
The  modern  Greeks  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  pteseni  speak  of  the  whole  pro- 
montory as  v^ai.  The  confusion  between  Ihe  little  island  and  the  promontory 
has  extended  lo  modern  writers.  Sengebnsch,  op.  cii.  p.  15  says, "  ante  hunc 
porlum  insula  quaedam  sita  etal,  Ix^c^oc  vocata.  Naviculis  per  fretom 
navigarelicebat.quod  inter  illam  est  el  lerram  continentem.XLvet  Lstadiomm 
iter;  magnae  naves  onerariae  Scopelum  circumuavigabanl  per  altum  mare, 
LXXX  *e1  LXXXX  stadium  iter".  And  even  Kitter  (Kleinasien.  p.  794). 
following  the  authority  of  a  Black  Sea  pilot  (Taitbout  de  Marigny),  connects 
the  little  island  with  the  Scopelus  of  Marcian,  while  in  an  earlier  passage  (p. 
776)  he  has  made  the  same  word. of  the  same  passage  refer  to  the  promontoiy. 
The  increased  sailing  distance  of  vessels  going  round  the  promontory  cor- 
responds quite  exactly  to  the  40  stadia  of  the  writer  whom  Marcian  epitomiies. 
(Sengebusch  wrongly  gives  80  or  90  stadia.)  And  A/htAow  evidently  refers 
not  to  sailing  between  the  little  island  and  the  mainland,  but  simply  to  the 
passage  from  the  (own  out  through  the  northerly  harbor  into  the  open  sea.  The 
true  interpretation  then,  of  the  original  writer  whom  Marcian  epitomizes,  i* 
that  vessels  of  light  draft  could  sail  directly  out  from  or  directly  into  the 
northerly  harbor,  while  those  drawing  more  water  must  circumnavigate  the 
promontory  for  an  extra  distance  of  40  stadia  in  order  to  reach  the  other 

'  Cf.  XH  545,  i^ioJojurdnj  ruv  rofcrj  iriituv. 

'  XIV  31  ittyimaii  rij(fv  aiiu/ut  riiv  irtpt  roif  riitotf. 

'  1  19.  'V  109.  'VI  B.  'Cf.  s.  V.  tiviinti. 

'  Eust.  Cummentarii  773.  'XXII  8.  16.        •!  3a;  IV  19. 
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Sinope  was  also  the  name  of  a  prominent  courtesan  at  Athens 
who  either  took  or  received  the  name  Sinope  in  the  same  fashion 
as  other  harlots  were  called  Megara  and  Cyrene.'  Nor  was  she 
a  mere  individual.or  subordinate character.hut  rather  ihe mistress 
of  an  estahlishment  of  some  size,  the  inmates  of  which  included 
the  celebrated  Pythionike.'  The  woman  also  figured  in  Athenian 
comedies,'  and  even  caused  a  verbal  coinage,  <7in«rif(ii','  which 
meant  "  to  be  debauched  or  dissolute  ".  She  seems  moreover  to 
have  been  a  marked  figure  in  Athenian  life  for  a  long  enough 
period  to  be  called  at  last  Abydos,  hA  ri  ipaU  tUm^ 

'Sinope,  however,  has  much  more  reputable  associations  than 
these.  The  scholiast,  on  the  Odyssey  XII  257,  mentions  one 
Sinopos  as  a  companion  of  Odysseus  who  was  engulfed  by  the 
whirlpool  at  Scylla  and  Charybdis.'  One  of  the  seven  editions 
of  Homer  was  the  Sinopic'  One  of  the  cities  whose  constitution 
Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  a  treatise  was  Sinope.'  One  of  the 
deliberative  orations  ascribed,  however  inaccurately,  to  Isocrates 
was  the  Zivairuiifr.*  The  earliest  Greek  writers"  celebrated  (be 
mythology  of  this  town. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  Sinope  was  considered  to  be  the 
headquarters   of  the  Cimmerians,"  that  its   fortifications  were 

'Sinope  wag  a  harlot  alio  in  Aegina  and  Corinth,  cf.  Athenaens  XIII  595  a- 
Suidaa.  s. ■EToipoi  Kop/rfiai;  Schol.  Ami.  Plul.  149;  Dem,  XXII  610;  LIX 
1385  ;  Athenaeui  XIII  594  a.  For  fact  that  harlots  as  slaves  were  orien 
named  after  their  birth-place,  cf  Bechiel,  Die  AlCischen  Frauennamen,  p.  57  f- 
(Bechtel  omits  the  names  of  the  harloli  Sinope  and  Cyrene.  For  Cjrrene  cf. 
Arist.  Thesro.  gSj  Frogs  1338. 

'Cf.  Athcnaeus  XIII  59S  >  1  Drojsen,  Hellenismus.  1  3,  p.  339. 

»Cf.Athenaeu.  VIII  339  a;  XIII  558  b.  567  f,  586  a. 

*Cf.  ipostol.  XV  JO  in  Leutsch-Schneidewin,  Paroeniit^raphi  Graeci,  II.  p. 
641  \  and  Suidas,  Photius,  Hes^chius,  1,  v.  crivuiriCEiv. 

■  Cf.  Athenaeus  XIII  JSS  h,  5S6  a  \  cf.  Photius,  Suidai,  Harpoctation  s.  v. 

■CC  Euitatbiaa  1731,  9;  Wiiamowili,  Phil.  Unteri  VII  167;  Maass, 
(Hcrmej.XXni  61S}  identifies  him.  rather  improbably  with  Sinon  who  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  Little  Iliad.  Cf.  Vi^il 
Aeneid  II.  39  and  also  Paus.  X  37.  3. 

>Schol.  II.  I  198.433,43!!  II  3s8i  V46t.  Wolf's  Prolegomena. p.  175; 
Pauly.  Realencyelop.  s.  v.  tlomems ;  Ludwich,  Arislarcht  Horn  Texl-kritik, 
I.  p.  4. 

'  Sehol.  Ap.  Rhod.  II 948 ;  Arist.  fr.540,  1567  b33.     '  Cf.  Anonym.  Vit.  Isoc. 

■°  Eamelas  of  Corinth  and  Hecalaeus  of  Miletus.  Cf.  Schol.  Ap.  Rhod.  II 
946 ;  Eudocia  s.  v.  Siv^tti;  and  Arise.  I.  c. 

"  Her.  IV  13 ;  Meyer.  Geschichte  des  Allertam)  I,  p.  453. 
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renowned,'  and  that  its  fleet  dominated  the  Pontus  and  even  sailed 
away  for  contests  in  other  seas.' 

As  a  last  testimony  to  the  consequence  of  Sinope,  and  in  order 
to  put  it  in  immediate  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port  in  the  next  chapter,  we  here  note  that 
Sinope  was  a  frequent  point  from  which  to  reckon  distances  and 
for  elucidating  geographical  relations.'  Although  Pteria  is  not 
near  Sinope,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  was  considerably 
south  of  it,  aa  Ramsay  shows,*  it  was  nevertheless  spoken  of  as 
uri  Zit>«in]>>,'  or  as  we  might  say,  on  the  same  parallel  with  Sinope. 
And  again,  although  the  narrowest  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  on 
the  line  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  the  superior  importance 
of  Sinope  led  Strabo  to  draw  his  line  of  shortest  transit  to  that 
city  and  not  to  Amisus.*  It  was  from  Sinope  that  Carusa  was 
distant  150  stadia,'  Amisus  90ostadia,'  Phasis  2  or  3  days' journey* 
and,  in  the  westerly  direction,  Armene  40  stadia,'*  Cape  Carambis 
700  stadia,"  further  away  Cytorus  1312  stadia,"  Amastrls  1450 
stadia,"  Heradea  2000  stadia"  and  the  Hieron  of  Jupiter  Urius  at 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  3500  stadia."  Many  places  are  said  to  be 
situated  "  near  Sinope  ",  though  some  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact 
are  not  very  near  it.  Abonutichos"  is  Jy^'  ZiwiniT.  The  Halys" 
and  Thermodon"  are  n-orapil  mpi  Zvmnrv.  Heraclea**  was  a  irAw 
iTf/il  ZuBT^r.    Corocondame"  was  irX^vi'o*  Zuwr^f    Strabo  calls  the 

'  Priiciiaui  751.  *  Stnibo  XII  545. 

'  Sinope  wai  the  Greenwich  of  antiquity,  cr.  Bury,  History  oC  Greece,  p.  336. 

*  Ramiay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  33,  identifies  Pteria  with  Boe^u- 
Icieui.  Cf.  also  Ferrol  et  Cbipiei,  HJUotre  de  I'AH  dam  I'Antiquit^,  IV  59S  ff, 
Steph.  R]ft.  IlTCfiia,  Titx^  £iv<^rin^. 

*  Her.  I  76,  ii  ii  Hrepii/  (ari  r^  X^P^  rabr^  ril  icxvpiraTaii  tttr^  ^ivinniv 
iriXtv  Tilii  hi  Eifii'iv  Ilftir^  iii7xin&  icg  laifilv^.  There  is  no  reason  for  eonclad- 
ing  from  tbit  piiiage  that  Herodotus  visited  Sinope.  as  MalMl,  Hennei  VI 
416.  does.  Herodotus  certainly  visited  Fliasis  and  probably  got  his  infonnB- 
tion  from  Sinopesn  merchants  there. 

*  Strabo  XVI  677,  '  Cf,  Arrian  Petipl.  Ponl.  Eoi,  »I, 
■Cf.  Strabo  XTl  547:  accordinE  to  Pliny  N.H.VI  a.  1040  stadia  (13a  miles). 
'Cf.  Strabo  XI  49S. 

'°  Cr.  Arrian  Peripl.  11 ;  Anonym.  Peripl.  31 ;  Maician  Epitome  Peripli 
Menippei  9, 

"  Marcian  op.  cit.  9 ;  Strabo  XII  546 ;  Scbol.  Ap.  Rhod.  II  943. 

'*  Pliny  N,  H.  VI  1  says  164  miles.  <■  Marcian.  op.  cit.  9. 

"Sttabo  XII  J46 ;  Marcian  op.  cit.  9  gives  3040. 

"Strabo  ibid.;  Maician  ibid.,  gives  3S70. 

"  Lncian  Alexander  1 1.  "  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  a.  366. 

"  Ttett.  Lye.  647.  "  Ibid.  69s.  "  Steph.  s.  t. 
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southern  shore  of  the  PoDtus  r4>>  luawnt  n-npaXiii*'  and  Eratosthenes 
speaks  of  iiii0Xayai<iac  koI  t«»  npX  imwwipi.*  Livy*  locates  Gordium 
as  a  point  equally  distant  from  the  Hellespont,  the  Cilician  shore, 
and  the  sea  at  Sinope.  Cicero's  oratory*  finds  the  remotest 
enemies  of  Rome  with  whom  Verres  had  communicated  at  the 
Spanish  Dianium  on  the  west  and  at  Sinope  on  the  east.  Isocrates' 
marks  the  limits  of  the  Greek  population  in  Asia  Minor  by 
Cnidua  and  Cilicia  in  the  west  and  Sinope  in  the  east  Pliny* 
puts  it  in  the  fifth  segment  of  the  world,  while  Avienus'  in  the 
fifth  century  a.  d.  places  it  near  the  confines  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
The  Commerce  of  Sinope. 

The  ship's  prow  often  found  upon  the  obverse  of  coins  of 
Sinope  is  an  indication  of  its  commercial  instinct'  In  fact  the 
distances  given  at  the  dose  of  the  last  chapter  are  in  the  main 
commercial,  and  lead  us  on  to  discuss  its  trade  relations  which 
were  of  the  highest  importance.  To  the  list  of  places  already 
mentioned  we  must  add  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  including 
Rhodes'and  Delos,to  which  votive  ofTeringsweresbipped,'*  Attica, 
Greece  in  general,"  and  even  Egypt"    Its  coastwise  trade  covered 

■  Strabo  1 46 ;  II  74.  >  In  Stnbo  II  134.  '  XXXVIII  18,  13. 

*  Or.  against  Verrei,  a,  1,  34.    For  th«  idea  cf.  alio  Tiuc.  Ditp.  t,  ao. 

•Philip.iio;  PanegyricQMea.  'N.H.Vljie. 

'  Descriptio  Orbit  Teme,  951  ff  (775)  =  MQIler,  op.  cit.  II,  1S5  "  propter 
confinla  terrae". 

*Naniiim>iicChtonicl«,  iSBs.pp.  38,43.  pi.  II,  15, 19:  ZeJUcbrift  f.  Num. 
XX  p.  373 ;  Head,  Hiitoha  Numorum,  p.  434. 

'Rhodes  aided  Sinope  in  iu  successful  resistance  of  Milfaiadates  II  in  930 
B.  C,  probabtjr  became  of  commercial  friendsbipi  cf.  Polyb.  IV  56.  For 
SiDOpeans  in  Rhodes  cf.  I.  G.  XII  i.  (C.  I.  G.  Ins.  I.)  465 ;  466,  467. 

"Cf.  Pan*.  I  31,3. 

"  Sinope't  trade  relations  with  the  Greek  world  were  so  important  that  it 
adopted  the  Aegia elan  standard  for  the  drachma.  Six,  Num.  ChroD.  i8Bs,p.4t. 

"  The  itory  of  the  carrying  of  the  image  of  Serapis  to  Esypt,  told  in  Tac. 
Hist,  IV  S3,  S4  and  elsewhere  (hows  this.  Clemens,  Orat.  Adhort.  p.  30,  says 
Ptolemy  relieved  Sinope  from  famine  by  a  supply  of  com.  Furthermore  we 
know  of  a  Sinopean  Demetrius  who  was  a  laadowner  in  Egypt,  cf.  Amherst 
Papyri  II,  no,  XLII,  LV, 
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the  entire  shore  from  the  Thradan  Bosporus '  to  Phasis '  and  in- 
cluded Heraclea,  Cylorus,'  Carambis,  lonopolis,  Amisus,  Cotyora, 
Cerasus,  Trapezus,'  and  many  other  ports.  But  1  am  convinced 
that  the  volume  of  direct  trade  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Pontus  and  Sinope  has  been  underrated.  The  fact  is  that  ancient 
navigators  could  cross  the  Pontus  just  at  this  point  without  losing 
sight  of  land  for  more  than  a  few  hours  on  ordinary  days,  and  on 
very  dear  days  without  losing  sight  of  it  at  all.  Writers  like 
Reinach*  assume  that  the  statement  of  Strabo,'  that  both  the 
promontory  Carambis  on  the  Asiatic  side  and  the  promontory 
Criumetopon  at  the  end  of  the  Crimea  could  he  seen  from  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  is  an  insunce  of  the  underestimating  of 
maritime  distances  by  the  ancients.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
this  criticism,  for  both  promontories  can  be  seen  to-day  from  the 
middle  of  the  sea.'  This  great  advantage  was  available  to  the 
ancient  navigator  neither  in  the  wider  westward  nor  in  the  east- 
ward third  of  the  sea,  but  only  in  the  central  one.  To  follow  the 
coast  multiplied  the  distance  greatly.  Hence,  when  the  route  was 
once  established  the  north  shore  ships  would  strike  boldly  out  for 
the  central  headlands  of  Asia  Minor  and  for  Sinope,  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  region.  Their  goods  would  then  be 
transhipped  in  Sinopean  bottoms  to  points  further  east  or  west, 
or  would  proceed  in  the  same  vessels  without  shifting  of  cargoes. 
The  statement  of  Pausanias'  that  the  first  fruits  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans of  the  opposite  territories  were  carried  by  the  Sinopeans 
to  Delos  indicates  a  genera]  commercial  route  directly  across  the 
Pontus.  It  is  well  known  that  coins  of  Sinope  stamped  with  the 
device  of  the  eagle  grasping  the  dolphin  have  been  discovered 
on  the  northern  shore  at  Olbia,  *  and  I  found  at  Sinope  handles 
of  amphoras  with  the  same  inscriptions  as  those  found  in  such 

■  A  son  or  Polydnnis,  a  Sinopean.  dwelt  in  Tomi ;  d.  Am.  Jour.  Arch.  IX 
(190S),  p.  33r. 
*  Polyb.  IV  it  says  Sinope  was  situated  on  [he  right  of  the  Ponta*  napa^aea, 
'  Sirabo  XII  S44  rd  Si  Khrupov  iiinipinv  in  irorF  Zivuitluv. 
'Cotyora.  Cerasus  and  Trapezus  were  colonies  of  Sinope;  cf.  Xen.  Anab.V. 
'  Retnach-Gotz,  op.  cit.  p.  56. 

•Slr«boVIl309,cf.  alsoll  1*4;  Pliny  N.  H.  IV  86. 
'  The  ofKcei'i  of  Black  Sea  steamers  volunteered  this  jnrormation  to  me. 

'Sengebusch.  op.  cit.  p.  34;  Streuber.  Sinope  (Basel,  185J)  p.  6a  The  same 
device,  borrowed  front  Sinope  probably,  occun  also  on  coins  or  Otbia  itself. 
Cf.  Hirst,  The  Cults  of  Olbia.  J.  H.  S.  XXII  p.  1163. 
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large  quantities  at  Olbia.'  Becker*  assumes  from  the  large  number 
excavated  there  that  it  was  the  centre  of  their  manufacture,  but 
an  equally  large  number  might  perhaps  be  found  by  excavations 
at  Sinope  and  elsewhere.  In  any  case  those  that  I  found  still 
further  emphasize  the  commercial  relaiions  of  Sinope  with  Olbia 
and  the  northern  shore.  An  additional  evidence  of  close  connection 
between  the  two  shores  is  found  in  the  similarity  of  personal 
names.'  Even  north  shore  inscriptions  in  some  cases  show  the 
names  of  Sinopean  citizens.'  The  general  impression  made  by 
all  this  evidence  is  that  vessels  proceeded  from  both  east  and  west 
coastwise  to  the  central  section  of  the  sea  where  it  was  so  much 
narrower  than  elsewhere  and  then  turned  directly  across  it,  and 
that  a  commercial  lane  was  in  this  way  established  for  the  great 
volume  of  Black  Sea  trade,  which  would  thus  pass  in  and  out  at 
the  fine  harbor  of  Sinope.' 

A  point  from  which  commercial  articles  were  thus  distributed 
by  sea  was  likewise  a  point  toward  which  converged  the  various 
roads  by  which  the  products  to  be  exported  were  brought  in  and 
along  which  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  goods  went  back  to  the 
interior  districts.    The  great  caravan  routes  from  India/  and  the 

•Cf.  Am.  J.  Areh,  IX  (1905),  pp.  194-300. 

*  N.  jBhcbDchcT  rar  kl.  Phil.  Suppl.  X,  pp.  67,  108  f. 

'Cr.  Ihe  Prosopoetaphia  SinopensJi  (lo  be  pnbliihed  in  the  second  part  of 
thi*  papet)  with  index  IV  3  in  LatfschcT,  Intcriptiones  Antiquae  Oiae  Sepl. 
Pont.  Eux. 

*Cr  p.  136.  note  I ;  Kaibel,  Epigramroata  Graeca  25a,  from  Panticapaeum. 
Cf.  Laty*che<r  op.  cit.  1  iBc,  II  198,399;  cf.  C.  I.  L.  111783;  Diodonis  XX  sj 
and  Strabo  XI 496  aUo  showa  close  relation  between  Sinope  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosponi*;  cf.  Reinach-Gmi,  op.  cit.  pp.  56,  aaj.  The  Sinopean  liiatorian 
Theopompus  alio  wal  acquainled  with  the  region ;  cf.  Phlegon,  Mirab.  c.  19. 
Sencebuich  op.  cit.  p.  34,  says  '  alio  tituto  Olbiano  mentio  facta  est  Theogiti 
Sinopeniium  aslynomi*.  The  inscription  ii  on  a  vase  handle  C.  I.  G,  3085  b 
Qtrrjt'tToaaarm&iieni;  Zivun-iuv.  Both  Sengebuschand  theC.  I.  G.  are  in  error,  for 
ZivuiriLni  is  the  name  of  the  vase-maker ;  cf.  an  identical  inscription  in  Becker, 
Melanges  Grico-romaines  I  494,  no.  16.  For  Ziwuirfui;  as  a  proper  name  cf. 
klso  N.  JahibQcher  f.  kl.  Phil.  Suppl.  IV,  p.  471,  38,39;  Suppl,  V,  p.  483,  39; 
Suppl.  X.  p.  31.4;  p.  3S.  '7;  P-  "4.*.  In  Streuber  op.  cit.  p.  91  the  name  of 
the  Sinopean  citiien  Theocles  is  wrongly  given  as  Theogeitos. 

'This  would  explain  why  in  Herod.  II  34  Sinope  is  said  to  be  situated  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  (he  liter.  A  merchanl  boat  going  from  the  Ister  to  Phaiit 
or  vice  vena  woald  avoid  Ihe  open  sea  as  maeh  as  possible  and  sail  \ef  way 
of  Si  Dope. 

*  If  goods  were  not  brought  all  the  way  to  Sinope  by  land,  they  were  taken 
to  Phaiis  and  thjpped  to  Sinope;  cf.  Reinacfa-G6tz.  op.  cit.  p.  It6. 
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far  east  followed  such  rivers  as  the  Euphrates  in  the  south  and 
the  Araxes*  in  the  north,  but  as  they  approached  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  problem  was  to  get  the  goods  through  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  Up  to  the  Roman  times  there  was  no 
good  road  from  the  East  through  western  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Aegean.  The  old  Hittiie  road,  afterwards  the  Persian  postal 
road,  served  more  as  a  bond  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Persian  Empire  than  as  a  means  of  transporting  goods  to  Greece. 
The  well-known  Ephesus  highway  was  not  yet  built.'  The  great 
eastern  system  of  roads  centering  in  Persia  and  the  great  western 
systems  centering  in  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  good  connecting 
links  at  the  coast  of  the  Aegean.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  in  a  water  route.  The  best  harbor  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea  would  become  the  terminal  land  point  of  the  great 
caravans  which  seem,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  present,  to  have 
contained  few,  if  any,  camels.  That  harbor  was  Sinope.  To  this 
port  branch  roads  were  built  from  the  great  Persian  highways. 
It  is  true  that  Sinope  had  no  good  direct  connection  with  the 
interior,  but  its  shipping  facilities  were  superior  and  a  coastwise 
road  connected  it  further  east  with  a  more  favorable  point  of 
departure  for  the  interior.  Sinope's  commerce  suffered  an  inevi- 
table decline  when  the  Roman  roads  were  built  and  perfected  to 
the  great  cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Aegean,  but  in  the 
earlier  times  the  great  Persian  net*work  of  lateral  and  transverse ' 
lines  of  transit  in  Asia  Minor  may  be  considered,  so  iar  as  through 
travel  is  concerned,  as  in  the  main  converging  upon  the  double 
harbor  of  Sinope.' 

A  study  of  the  roads  in  the  more  immediate  general  district 
serves  to  complete  our  picture  of  it  as  an  isolated  and  strategic 
point  for  interior  trade  connections,  having  no  good  landward 
approaches  along  the  coast  except  from  Amisus.    Hecatonymus, 

>  Reioach-Gotz,  op.  cit.  p.  335. 

'Cf.  RBnit37,Hi«t.Geogr.  of  AiUMinor,  p.  3S;  S(TmboXn54o;  XIV 863. 

'Such  a  trsntvene  ro«d  vat  that  rrom  the  Guir  of  Isini  to  Sinope  od  which 
Pteiia  was  probably  ait  ualed ;  cf.  Hei.  I  71;  II  34;  but  '.an  active  man'  could 
hardly -cover  the  distance  in  five  dari'.  Cf.  alio  Liv;  XXXVIII  iS;  Stnbo 
XIV  664  :  Pi.  Scjiax  IM ;  Pb.  Scrnnas  qai  t ;  Plin.  N.  H.  VI  7.  and  cf.  Athen. 
Mitt.  XXII  (1S97).  p>  3.  note  3;  Reinach-GCti,  op.  cit.  p.  336.  Macao, 
Herodotus  (bks.  IV-VI)  App.  XIII,  p.  agj. 

*  Cf.  a  good  article  on  the  roadi  of  the  Pontus  by  Munro  in  the  J.  H.  S. 
XXI  (1901)  pp.  S3  ff,  pi.  IV ;  cf.  also  Curtint,  Griechische  Geschichte,  ed.  5. 
vol.  I,  pp.  40s,  40S. 
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the  Sinopean,  vhom  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  met  at  Cotyora, 
warned  him  that  only  by  going  back  into  the  interior  and  over  the 
difficult  mountain  roads  could  he  get  around  into  Sinope.*  His 
representations  were  so  convincing  that  Xenopbon  had  his  army 
proceed  from  Cotyora  by  water.  Similar  representations  no 
doubt,  at  least  in  part,  account  for  his  again  taking  ship  from 
Sinope  westward. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  at  present  to  locate  the  ancient  roads 
close  to  Sinope.  In  exploring  the  back  country  I  found  Roman 
mile-stones  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  25  or  30  miles  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  from  the  town,  but  they  were  not  in  situ,  nor  were  others 
which  I  found  in  other  directions.'  Nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  how 
far  the  Romans  built  along  the  old  lines  or  in  new  directions.  But 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  ina  general  way  that  there  were  numerous 
highways  good  and  bad  reaching  into  the  interior.  Certainly 
there  must  have  been  bridges  at  certain  points  upon  the  Halys.' 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  goods  shipped  in  vast  quantities 
at  Sinope  were  the  products  in  part  of  the  immediate  locality,  in 
part  of  the  remoter  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  part  came 
from  the  far  east.  These  last,  including  jewelry,  ivory,  bronzes 
and  oriental  luxuries  in  general,'  do  not  especially  concern  us 
here,  and  in  attempting  to  classify  Sinope's  exports  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  articles  from  its  immediate  neighborhood  and 
from  those  interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  which  found  their  most 
immediate  natural  outlet  at  Sinope.  Neglecting  numerous  minor 
items  such  as  nuts,'  bides,'  grain  (small  in  quantity  as  compared 

■  X«o.  Anab.  V  6.  3  ff.;  B.  C.  H.  igor,  p.  41  S.  \  ReinBcfa-G6tt,  op.  cit.  p. 
333 ;  Ainiworth.  Tni*«U  in  Aiii  Minor,  *ol.  1,  p.  93. 

'Cf.  Am,  J.  Arch,  IX  (1905),  p.  338  f,  nos.  7S-7q.  The  beginning  of  no.  75 
cmn  be  reiEored  bj'  meini  of  J.  H.  S.  XX  <I900),  p.  163,  no.  7  and  C.  I.  L. 
Ill,  6895.  Read  Imp.  Cae».  C.  Aur,  Val.)  Diocl[eliano  P(io)  F(elici)  Iniricio 
Ana.  et  Imp.  C»ei.  M.  Aur.  Val.]  M[axirala]ii[o.  The  Ulter  part  of  no.  75 
Tcfera  to  tbe  three  loni  of  Constantine  the  Great.  So  in  next  (o  last  line  read 
Fl.  Co(n)stR(nti}  nob(ili»imii)  C(aeiaribui).  In  no.  76,  in  which  n<  have  a 
case  of  prBM(ei)  aied  in  a  technical  lenie  before  Diocletian,  we  should 
expect  in  I.  5  filio  eias  et  N.  Aur.  Nuni(eriano).  Bat  the  inscription  it  care- 
lessl;  cut. 

*  E,  £,  the  bridge  which  was  refrarded  as  a  wonder  bjr  the  Greeks,  Ramtar, 
op,  cit.  p.  31  ;  Herod.  I  75. 

*  PenoC  ct  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  I' Antiquity,  V.  p.  19S. 
*Athen.  II  54  d;  Heha,  Kultur-pflanien  und  Hausthiere,  6lh  ed„  p.  3S0, 
<  Cf.  Dem.  XXXIV  10;  Strabo,  XI  493. 
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with  the  product  of  the  northern  shore),  honey,  wax,'  stones  for 
gems*  etc.  we  mention: 

I.  Fish.  The  tunny  was  most  imporlant.  Its  great  spawning 
ground  was  the  vast  swampy  shores  of  the  palusMaeotis.  Strabo* 
says  that,  while  still  exceedingly  small,  the  shoals  made  their  way 
along  the  coast  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Trapezus  and  Pharnacia  they  were  of  considerable 
size  and  the  first  catch  was  at  these  points.  But  those  that  got 
round  to  Sinope,  were  much  larger  and  the  hauls  were  immense, 
though  neither  fish  nor  catch  was  so  large  as  at  Bytantiun. 
These  tish  were  salted  or  pickled  and  sent  to  Greece,  where  tbey 
were  a  staple  article  of  diet  for  the  common  people.*  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  difference  in  price  between  Greece 
and  Rome,  for,  however  common  and  cheap  tbey  were  in  Greece, 
Diodorus  quotes  the  price  of  Pontic  fish  at  Rome  as  400  drachmae 
for  a  small  jarful,'  There  is  a  vast  wealth  of  other  edible  fish 
in  the  Pontus,*  such  as  sturgeon,  mackerel,  turbot,  mullet' and 
dolphin.  But  ancient  literature  seems  to  mention  only  the  last 
two  as  caught  at  Sinope  and  indeed  the  last  only  for  its  oil  and 
the  medicinal  value  of  its  liver. 

3.  Timber.  The  country  around  Sinope  was  covered  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  to-day,  with  a  splendid  growth  of  timber  which  was 
utilized  for  two  main  purposes,  ship-building  and  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.*  The  ship-timber  of  the  Euxine  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients.*  If  Horace's  ship  of  state  were  to  have  the 
utmost  staunchness,  it  must  be  Poniica  pimts,  Siivae  filia  nobilis 

'  Polyb.  IV  38 ;  AristolU,  Htpi  foupiOHji'  Mavapiru)!,  831,  c.  XVII. 

»StraboXlIS40;  Plin.  XXXVI  11,45;  XXXVIIa;.  For  other  wch  «nicl" 
of  export  which  ome  moitlr  from  the  JDlerior.  cf.  Sengebnsch,  op.  cit.  p.  tqS. 
>nd  in  general  on  the  exports  of  Sinope  cf.  Sengebusch.  op.  cit.  p.  16  ff.  Mtd 
Streaber.  op,  cit.  p.  50 ;  Reinach-GOlz,  op.  cit.  p.  937  f. 

•Strabo  VII  330.  Cf.  alH)  Arist.  Hist.  An.  jgSf.  IX  13;  Plin.N.  H.  IX  IS. 
47-5B;  Strabo  XII  545  vjikaptiSda  Bavpairri,  word*  Still  uied  in  Sinope;  XII 
54q;  Aelian  IV  g;  IX  59;  XV  3,  Sand  10;  Ritler,  op.  cit.  p.  794  ff>;  Meyer, 
Geschichte  des  Altcttums,  II  34s. 

*cr.  Polyb.  IV  38;  cf.  Hermann.  Lehrbach  derGr.  Pri*aUlteitQmeT.  ed.  3- 

^Diod.  XXXVII  3,  5:    Reinach-Gati,  op.   cit.   p.   313  wrongly  says  y» 
drachmae. 
•  For  ■  list  of  the  G)h  in  the  Pontus,  cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXII  II  ff. 
^Cf.  AthenaeuiIII  iiSc;  VII  307  b  for  Sinopic  malleli  (unrrfriif). 
•Strabo  XII  546;  Theophr.  Histor.  Plant.  IV  5,  S- 
*CatallnsIV9-t3;  Verg,  Geoi^.  II  437. 
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(Od.  I  14,  1 1).  Great  quaatities  oT  abip-timber  doubtless  found 
tbeir  way  from  (he  northern  shore  of  the  Pontus  to  Greece  by 
way  of  Paaticapaeum,  but  there  must  have  been  a  long  period 
when,  as  Strabo  indicates,  the  forests  of  tbe  neighborhood  of 
Sinope  sent  out  through  its  harbor  a  large  quota  of  tbe  same 
material.  These  heavy  exports,  however,  probably  were  not  made 
until  after  tbe  time  of  Alexander,  for  according  to  Thucydidcs, ' 
the  store-house  of  ship-timber  seems  previously  to  have  been  in 
the  much  nearer  forests  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

As  the  oak  and  pine  were  used  for  the  construction  of  vessels, 
so  the  maple  and  walnut  were  worked  into  furniture  such  as 
couches,  and  tables.*  Tbe  maple  seems  to  have  been  held  io 
peculiarly  high  estimation,  tables  made  fcom  it  being  ranked 
second  to  the  citrus  tables  only.* 

3.  Olive-oil.  Although,  as  we  have  stated  (p.  129),  Sinope  was 
tbe  westward  limit  of  the  olive,  it  nevertheless  grew  abundantly 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  that  town  itself,  *  and  tfae  districts  east  of 
it  would  bring  their  product  thither  for  export.  The  exports  of 
Sinope  thus  competed  with  those  of  tbe  more  southern  counines, 
such  as  Greece,'  in  supplying  Cappadocia  and  the  western  section 
of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ponlus  together  with  the  whole 
northern  coast' 

4.  Red  Earth  or  Bole.  This  substance  was,  in  the  main  at 
least,  iron  calcined  or  oxidized  into  a  soft  moist  clay.  The 
ancients  gave  it  many  names,  such  as  fuXroc  and  minium.'  The 
common  appellation,  Zitwirtc,  shows  that  Sinope  was  regarded  as  the 

'  Thuc.  IV  loS  1  cf.  also  Hermann,  op.  cit,  p.  436,  note  3. 

'Cf.  Sttibol.  c;  Euat.  Com.  773;  Pliny,  N.  H- XII  31;  Theophr.  Histor. 
Plant.  Ill  3.  i;  II  1,3;  V  3,  3:  7,6e[c.:  Hor.  Sal.  3,  S,  lo;  Martial  14.  90; 
BlQRiner,  Gewerbl.  Thatigk.  33,  44.  46.  70,  %o.  Cf.  Ransom,  Couches  and 
Beds  or  the  Greekt.  Elniscans,  snd  Romans,  pp.  39,  SJ.  The  same  wond  is 
nsed  to-day  by  the  Tarks  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  Pliny,  N,  H.  XVI  26;  Cic.  Verr.  IV  17. 

•Cf.  Strabo  XII  545,  546;  H  71.  73:  Eusl.  II.  11  853. 
'  Polyb.  IV  38. 

•  Melitene  alone  in  Cappadocia  had  the  olive;  cf.  Slrabo  Xtt  53$,  For  the 
lack  of  the  olive  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Pontus  cf.  Slrabo  II  73.74:  for  the 
climate  cf.  Herod.  IV  sB ;  Theophr.  De  Causis  Plant,  V  13,  II. 

'Strictly  speaking,  tniniam  is  to  be  distinguished,  for  it  contains  oxide  of 
lead.  But  p^roc  and  minium  are  often  confounded,  a*  by  Strabo  XII  540  ;  ti. 
also  Pliny  N.  H.  XXXIII  36  f. 
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main  place  of  export.'  It  is  found  near  Sinope,  and  in  Cappadocia 
its  general  abundance  stains  the  Halys  so  deeply  that  the  Turkish 
Dame  for  that  stream  is  Kizil  Jrmak  (red  river). 

This  earthy  substance  existed,  of  course,  in  various  other 
localities  of  the  ancient  world.  Its  importance  as  an  article  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  evident  from  the  Athenian  monopoly  of 
the  Cean  product,*  from  the  sealed  packages  used  for  the 
Lemnian  article,'  and  from  the  care  with  which  different  grades 
of  it  are  enumerated.*  The  most  important  were  the  Cean,  the 
Lemnian,  and  the  Sinopean.  Theophrastus '  considers  the  Cean 
product  better  than  the  others.  Pliny '  ranks  the  Lemnian  and 
the  Sinopean  highest,  whereas  Strabo '  marks  the  quality  of  the 
latter  as  finest,  and  an  interesting  papyrus'  gives  convincing  details 
of  its  superiority  in  weight,  rich  liver  color,  moisture,  and  freedom 
from  grit.  The  importance  of  this  homely  article  of  Sinopean 
commerce  is  indicated  by  its  numerous  and  heterogeneous  uses.' 
Its  colors  varied,  but  some  were  intense  enough  to  furnish  a  kind 
of  red  ink.  It  was  used  as  a  mineral  paint  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  other  paints,  being  applied  to  houses,  ships,  and  wood-worit 
generally.  Its  more  artistic  employments  were  in  decorating 
furniture,  wood-carving,  terra-cotta  figurines  and  even  statues. 
It  was  no  unimportant  part  of  the  ancient  materia  medica,  beii^ 
applied  externally  as  a  kind  of  mud-bath  and  even  taken  inter- 
nally for  variousdiseases  specifically  listed  by  Pliny.  An  architect 
who  desired  to  use  the  best  material  would  stipulate  io  bis  sped- 

'Strtbo,  1.  c.    uvofutiffi?  (U  'ZivoKit^  iiirt  tat&ynv  iaAet  tiiSaavA  IfXtpai; 
Th«ophr.  D«  Lapidibn*  %1,  iiaf&ye-iai  ii(  l.ivimip>;   Pliny  N.  H.  XXXV i>    I 
Sinopis  iHTcnta  ptimum  in  Panto  ett ;  Jnde  nomen  a  Sinope  urbe. 

'  I.  G.  II  (CIA  11).  546.  '  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV  14. 

'  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV  13.       •  De  L«p.  53,        •  L.  c.      '  Sirabo,  XII  54*^ 

■Leemani.PapyriGraeciLugduni-BauviXts, 11,11,15.  Ibid.  X  311  IcHi 
how  Sinopii  can  be  mixed  with  gold,  half  and  half,  to  doable  the  amonnl  of 
the  Utter. 

•Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV  ifl.  13,  17, 14,3*:  Vitmv.VII?;  Diosc.  V  iii 
DeMedicinaV6,6;  VI  6.  19:  Hesychius  s.  ^i;i70f ;  Eust.  Com.  1166;  Boickh,  | 
Die  Staatshauihaltung  der  Athener  IP  p.  31;  f.;  Blumner,  Technologic  «■'' 
Terminologie  IV,  p.  480  f.  For  ihips  cf.  ^Xroirdpjoi  t^£{  in  Homer;  Pli'T. 
N.  H.  XXXIII  3S:  Herod.  Ill  jS;  Hermann,  op.  cil.  p.  4S9.  note  S.  T  ' 
uie  of  /liArof  for  terra-cotlas  cf.  Lucian  Lexiph.  as  ;  B.  C.  H.  XIV  (iSflo)?'  I 
503.  n,  3;  MonumentiPiot  IVfiBgB).  p.  ai4;  for  statuei  Paus,  II  a,  6; 
Qnaeit.  Roman.,  9S,  p.  aSj  b ;  Xen.  Oecon.  10,  5 ;  Hermann,  op.  cil.  p.  x" 
n.  3.  Ladies  used  it  for  painting  Iheir  facei ;  Guhl  nnd  Koner,  Leben  '<« 
Griechen  and  ROmer.  p.  316. 
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fications  that  ceruin  structural  lines  be  drawn  with  a  pigment 
made  of  clean  oil  and  Sinopic  earth.'  I  noted  at  Corinth  crosses 
made  with  Sinopis  to  indicate  the  position  for  columns*  not  now 
in  situ,  and  lines  drawn  with  it  to  indicate  how  far  blocks  of  stone 
were  to  overlap  the  stones  in  the  course  below.*  In  excavations 
at  Miletus  the  separated  drums  of  columns  showed  that  this  sub- 
stance mixed  with  oil  had  been  used  as  a  cement. 

5.  Iron  and  Steel.  At  a  general  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  SJnope  the  coast  range  of  mountains  draws  very 
near  the  sea.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in  copper,  iron,  and,  in 
ancient  times,  even  silver*.  Here  (he  Sinopeans,  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  rich  deposits,  founded  a  prosperous  colony. 
Part  of  the  ore  was  evidently  worked  into  iron  and  steel  imple* 
ments  at  Cotyora.  But  another  part  was  doubtless  shipped  to 
the  mother-city  Sioope  to  the  manufacturers  there ;  for  Sinopic 
steel*  was  equally  celebrated  with  the  Chalybian,  Lydian,  and 
Laconian ;  and  it  was  made  into  carpenters'  tools,  whereas  the 
Spartan  was  used  for  files,  augers,  dies  and  stone-cutters'  tools, 
and  the  Lydian  for  similar  things,  including  knives  and  swords. 
Hamilton'  thinks  be  has  located  the  ancient  mines  of  the 
Cfaalybbns  at  Unieh.  But  in  any  case  the  steel  that  passed  through 
the  port  of  Sinope  was  of  the  finest  quality. 

6.  Live  Stock.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Cappadocia 
and  Papblagonia  itself  nourished  great  numbers  of  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals.*  If  we  put  with  this 
fact  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  live  stock  was  extensively 
exported  from  the  Pontus,  it  becomes  evident  that  shipments  of 
this  kind  were  large  at  Sinope.     The  word   Polybius*  uses 

■r,  G.VII  (I.  G.  Sept.  I),  3073=Dillenberger  Syl.*  no.  540,  11.  15J-160. 
The  price  w>i  thr««  or  three  and  «  half  obol*  peroronfp,  cf.  I,  G.  II,  834*, 
col.  1,1.  13  (p.  533)  and  cot.  It,  1. 49  (p.  S36). 

*  As  in  Ihe  long  loulh  itoa  (Am.  J.  Arch.  VI  1903),  Sappl.  p.  19. 

■  At  in  the  Greek  temple  near  Pirene,  Ibid.  pi.  XVII,  the  Greek  building 
with  a  round  end  (not  jiet  pnbliihed),  the  Old  Spring,  the  round  baiii  above 
the  apring  (ibid,  pi,  VII),  and  eliewhere.  So  iSinopi*  was  used  in  Greek  boil- 
dingi  ai  well  as  in  Raman  buildings  of  the  Republic.  It  was  also  fouad  used 
Tor  the  same  purposes  in  fourth  century  buildings  at  Epidaurus  and  Leibos, 

'StraboXII  549;  Virg.  Georg.  I  58;  ApoU.  Rhod.  II  1005  f. 

'Step.  Bte.  s.  v.  Aaictdaiiaiv,  Schal.  II.  XIII  aiS;  Eustathius  394.  5  on  H- 
II  sSi :  BIQmner,  Gewerbl.  ThStigk.  p.  41  ;  MQller,  Ftag.  Hist.  Graec.  II  449. 
9,  frag,  from  Daimachni.  For  artisana  etc.  at  Sinope  cf.  Polyaen.  VII  31,  3 ; 
Diog.  Laer.  VI  30. 

•  Op.  cil.,  pp.  344.  357-        '  Strabo  XI  535  ;  Euit.  Com,  970.        '  IV  38. 
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(jSpili^LaTa)  as  employed  in  the  classifications  of  the  Greeks, 
included  slaves  (CIG  1709).  Lucian  (Alex.  9,  15,  17,  45)  speaks 
of  slaves  as  differing  only  in  form  from  cattle.  The  Paphla* 
gonian  slave  is  a  frequent  figure  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
The  picture  of  Sinope's  commerce  must  include  its  traffic  in  the 
human  species ;  droves  of  captive  men  and  women  passed  down 
to  its  fine  harbor  and  were  carried  in  ships  lo  meet  the  sneers  of 
the  cultivated  comic  poets  of  Athens. 

So  great  a  volume  of  exports  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
imports.  Salt  came  from  Olbia'  and  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor'  and  wine*  from  Greece,  objects  of  art  also  such  as 
statues*  and  vases,  and  in  general  such  refinements  of  the  west 
as  well  as  of  the  east  as  the  somewhat  defective  Sinopean  culture 
would  demand. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Focnding  of  Sinope. 

A  city  of  such  impregnability,  located  in  so  productive  a 
region,  and  at  the  natural  gate-way  of  so  vast  a  commerce,  would 
of  course  be  coveted  and  fought  for.  It  would  have  its  political 
vicissitudes,  its  general  culture,  and  its  religious  cults.  It  would 
develop  its  great  men.  It  would  weave  its  name  into  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  and  leave  its  record  in  figured  coins  and  in 
inscriptions  on  stone.  In  a  word,  it  would  have  its  history,  of 
which,  in  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters,  we  aim  to  give  an 
account. 

The  uncertain  figures  of  Assyrians  move  in  the  mist  of  its 
primitive  records.  There  is  a  Milesian  dawn  of  Greek  colonial 
lightquickly  clouded  by  Cimmerian  darkness  and  then  rekindled. 
Then  come  the  nearly  blank  annals  of  some  one  hundred  and 
eiglity  years  on  whose  last  pages  the  figure  of  a  barbarian  tyrant 
becomes  distinct.  The  Attic  rescue  follows  and  the  reinforcement 
by  Pericles'  six  hundred  new  colonists.  Democratic  independence 
displaces  tyrannic  subjection  at  Sinope.  Anon  its  colonial  depend* 
encies  are  disturbed  and  excited  by  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand 
who  have  forced  their  way  from  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  sea  and 

'Herod.  IV  53;  Dio  ChrjsoM.  XXXVI  437. 

'Strabo  XII  S46,  560.  561  ;  Eust.  Com.  7B4.  •P0l7b.IV  3S. 

*  Sach  ai  the  ttktu«  of  Autoljrcaa  hy  Sltiennis,  cf.  Plut.  Luc.  23. 
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along  its  shore.  The  great  cynic  matures  the  fearless  powers 
which  Athens  admired,  and  the  comic  poets  who  woke  its 
laughter,  bringing  Sinopean  culture  to  its  flower  io  the  mother- 
land, arise.  With  Rbodian  help  its  fortifications  resist  the 
engines  of  Mithradates  11,  but  fall  before  the  sudden  onset  of 
Pharnaces,  his  son.  The  power  of  the  Pontic  conquerors  brings 
Sinope  to  the  climax  of  its  political  strength  under  Mithradates 
the  Great,  whose  linguistic  acquirements  were  only  second  to  his 
great  military  genius,  which  bafHed  tbe  utmost  power  of  Rome 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Then  come  the  days  of  the  inevitable 
Roman  yoke,  in  passing  under  which  Sinope  joins  the  universal 
procession.  Then  the  intricate  entanglements  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  finally  the  present  Turkish  dominion. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  Phoenicians  were  at  Sinope. 
The  whole  main  course  of  the  Phoenician  commercial  empire 
took  its  way  westward.  Its  northern  and  southern  movements 
were  only  short  spurs  thrown  out  of  the  main  range.  Although 
there  is  at  present  in  the  north-western  portion  and  outside  the 
walls  by  the  Turkish  Hospital  and  school,  Idadie,  and  near  the 
water  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  *invu\.ia,  a  late  local  imagination, 
thinking  of  the  spot  as  one  to  which  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  come,  may  in  a  fanciful  spirit  have  given  it  its  name. 
Or  the  name  may  be  due  to  the  palm  tree  there. 

The  early  foundations  of  Sinope  are  probably  Assyrian.  The 
extreme  antiquity  of  that  great  power  is  constantly  receiving 
fresh  evidence.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  is  dated  ca.  2250  B.  c. 
and  it  seems  evident  that  more  than  a  millennium  later  in  about 
1100  B.  C.  the  Assyrian  power  swept  westward  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Mediterranean.  -It  is  incredible  that  it  should  not 
at  more  than  one  point  have  forced  its  way  through  the  openings 
in  the  coastwise  mountains  to  the  shore  of  the  Pontus.  Its  kings 
have  left  no  monuments  along  the  sea  reciting  their  personal 
conquests ',  but  other  evidence  of  the  presence  of  their  subjects 
is  not  wanting.  In  later  times,  in  the  seventh  century  according 
to  Noldeke ',  the  Assyrian  power  still  extended  beyond  Sinope 

I  Gelitr'i  argument  (Zeitschrifl  f.  Sg.  Sprache  1S74.  p-  118  f )  Ihat  Mat-qui 
(shore- village)  which  occur*  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  refer!  to  Sinope,  is 
inconclusive,  for  ihe  word  might  be  intended  for  almost  any  coast  town  in 
Alia  Minor.  On  p.  Ilg  he  goes  far  astray  when  he  says  qui  otkui  comei 
from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Kuiof,  transposing  the  lines  in  Scymnus  to  suit 
his  theory. 

•  Cf.  his  aritcle  on  'Aootiiwf,  Sipiof ,  2t/»c  in  Hermes  V  443  ff. 
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and  Furtwangler  thinks  of  Sinope,  as  being  at  about  that  time 
the  mediatine  agent  by  which  Assyrian  elements,  such  as  griffins' 
heads  and  winged  human  busts  on  bronze  vessels  (c£  Olympia 
Bd.  IV,  Die  Bronzen)  came  to  Greece.'  Coming  down  to  later 
limes,  we  recognize  the  persistence  of  iis  Assyrian  origin  in 
Sioopic  coins  with  Aramaic  inscriptions  ;*  in  Avienus'  mention 
of  a  "second  Syria  reaching  as  far  as  Sinope 'V  in  Tzetzes' vague 
statement  that  "  everybody  calls  Sinope  Assyria  "  ;*  in  the  legends 
that  the  nymph  Sinope  was  the  mother  of  Syros  from  whom  the 
Syrians  got  their  name,  and  that  she  was  carried  off  from  Assyria;' 
in  the  existence  at  Sinope  even  now  of  a  sarcophagus  with  a 
Greek  inscription  indicating  that  a  man  named  Syrios  was  buried 
in  it;*  and  in  the  fact  that  the  promontory  mentioned  above 
(page  136)  was  called  Syrias. 

The  name  Sinope  itself  evidently  antedates  Greek  settlement, 
for  mythology  and  tradition  indicate,  not  the  colonizing  of  an 
uninhabited  locality,  so  much  as  the  taking  of  the  place  from 
previous  inhabitants.  Strabo' says  that  Autolycus  look  posses- 
sion of  (iKiTfirxO  Sinope,  a  word  whose  usage  generally  indicates 
seizure  or  capture.  Plutarch'  says  outright  that  Autolycus  took 
the  town  from  the  Syrians.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes'  says  that  the 
Argonauts  came  to  the  Assyrian  land  where  Zeus  had  established 
Sinope,  daughter  of  Asopus,  etc.  In  listing  those  who  in  early 
times  inhabited  Sinope,  Pa.  Scymnus '"  speaks  of  "  Sinope,  a  city 
named  after  one  of  the  Amazons,  who  dwell  near  by,  which 
formerly  the  native-born "  Assyrians  inhabited,  and  afterwards 
the  Greeks  who  went  against  the   Amazons,  Autolycus  and 

■Mejrei  s.  Kippadokien  in  Ersch  und  GrQber,  EncyclopSdU  and  in  hii 
Geschichte  des  Allcriums  II,  p.  315  says  there  is  no  monumental  evidence- 
But  Furtwiineler  holds  there  is,  cf.  Die  Aniiken  Gemmen  III,  p.  6S. 

■  Cf.  Six,  Numiiinatic  Chronicle,  1SS5  and  iSq3,  p.  7 ;  cf.  also  Head,  Hist. 
Num.  and  Bril.  Mui,  Cat. 

•  Mailer,  Geogr.  Min.  II,  p.  1S7,  v».  1153. 

*  Chiliad.  I3,  917  '^1'  ^i  Sivrjinjii  ri^Tawtf  mwouoiv  'keevpiav. 

*Eu»t.  in  Mtlller,  Geogr.  Min.  II.  pp.  3S1-3S3.  §775  f;  Eudocia'*  'luni 
DCCCLXII;  DiodoruiIV  71.  1,  a;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  11  548;  Et.  Mag. 

1.  itvittn. 

<  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (190s).  p.  315- 

'XII  S4S-  *">".  Luc.  33. 

■Ar(>onautica  II  g4G  (T;  cf.  also  Scholium  and  Herod.  II  104. 
"Vi.  941-9S'  (MUller,  Geogr.  Min,  I,  p.  936). 
u  I  adopt  Meineke's  emendation,  iyytvti^. 
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Deileon  and  Pblogius,  TbessaliaDs  ".  Scylax'  in  a  loose  way  calls 
Sinope  a  place  in  Assyria.  Winckler's'  conjecture  that  "  Leuco- 
syri"  did  not  originally  mean  white  Assyrians,  asStrabo*  thinks, 
but  rather  incorporates  a  corruption  of  "  Lukki ",  the  name  of 
certain  Assyrians  mentioned  in  the  Tell-£1-Amarna  tablets,  is 
unlikely.  The  Assyrians  of  the  north  were  probably  of  a  lighter 
complexion  than  those  of  the  south. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Sinope  perhaps  goes  back  to  the 
Assyrian  deity  Sin,  the  moon-god,  whose  numerical  symbol  was 
thirty,  in  allusion  to  the  period  of  the  moon,  and  who  was  the 
patron  of  brick-making  and  building.  The  worship  of  the  moon 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Pontus  was  more  important  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Greek  world.'  Assyrians  were  perpetually 
compounding  the  names  of  towns  and  persons  with  the  name  of  the 
God  Sin,  and  in  view  of  the  powerful  early  influence  of  Assyria, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Sinope  would  be  one  more  example 
of  such  compounds. 

If  now  we  recognize  the  founding  of  Sinope  as  Assyrian '  it  will 
not  seem  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  prominent  and  persistent  myth 
concerning  the  nymph  Sinope.  Greek  writers  would  prefer  a 
Greek  to  an  Assyrian  origin  of  their  colony.  Although  such  an 
etymology  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  I  venture  to  connect 
the  name  with  itln^\,  to  seize  or  carry  off.  This  would  be  the 
most  natural  connection  of  "  Sinope "  for  those  who  found  the 
word  already  on  ihe  ground  and  were  ignorant  of  or  wished  to 
ignore  its  Assyrian  etymolc^y.  On  this  derivation  may  have 
been  built  up  the  manifold  forms  of  the  rape  of  the  nymph  Sinope. 
Hardly  anything  is  constant  in  the  story  except  the  item  of  seizure. 
The  God  who  carries  her  off  is  sometimes  Zeus,  sometimes  Apollo, 
sometimes  Poseidon,  sometimes  the  river-God  Halys.  Her 
parents  are  sometimes  Asopus  and  Metope,  sometimes  Ares  and 

* Sc^lacii  CaryandeDiis  Periplus  Bg (MuIUr,  ibid.  p. 66).  Soalso Nicepboru* 
(Mailer,  Gec^r.  Gr.  Min.  II,  p.  464)  and  Nicolau)  Dimucenus  (Hist.  Giaeci 
MinorM  cd.  Djndorf)  p.  32,  7. 

'Wincklcr,  Die  ThonCafeln  von  Tell-EI-Amama  (Schrader,  Keilinichrift- 
liche  BibliQthek  Bd.  V)  aS.  10:  Wincklet,  Die  Vfilkei  Vordeiisien*  (Der  Alte 
Orient,  vol.  I),  p.  3}. 

*Xns44,XVl737. 

'  Cf.  Roscber  %.  t.  Luna,  especially  Ihe  worihip  of  M^  ♦opwUm.  In  one  of 
the  inicription*  I  discovered  at  Sinope  Selene  ia  mentioned  alongwith  Helios 
and  Hennei  and  other  deities,  cf.  An.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  p.  393. 

'  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  Blau.  op.cit..  Movers,  Die  PhOnizier,  and  olheis, 
though  not  of  most  modern  scholars. 
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Aegina  or  Parnaase.  Sometimes  she  is  carried  off  from  Assyria 
and  sometimes  from  Boeotia.'  Sometimes  she  deceives  her  cap- 
tor by  exacting  a  blank  promise  to  give  her  whatever  she  should 
ask  and  afterwards  fills  in  the  blank  with  her  own  virginity.  Some- 
times she  has  children.  But  she  is  always  seized  and  carried  ofT. 
And  this  unfailing  Tealure  seems  to  show  the  source  of  all  the 
stories  to  be  in  the  already  present  but  misinterpreted  name  of 
the  town.' 

To  this  Assyrian  town  the  enterprising  Greeks  of  Miletus, 
attracted  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  eastward  shores  and  led  to 
the  location  by  the  advantages  of  its  harbor,  penetrated  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  date  is  difficult  to  Ax,  but  may  perhaps  be 
approximated  in  the  following  fashion.  Sinope  must  have  existed 
before  756,'  for  Trapezus,  its  colony,*  was  founded  in  that  year. 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  moreover,  in  writing  up  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  enriched  it  with  geographical  details  which  included 
Sinope  by  name.  There  is  nothing  extant  of  this  work  of  Eume- 
lus. but  hismentionof  (he  towniscitedby  theSchol.  ApoU.  Rhod. 
1 1 946.  Now  Eumelus  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  c.  Sinope  must  therefore  have  been  reached  by  Greeks 
before  that  time.  Thus  again  we  are  pointed  to  some  period  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  such  as  Eusebius'  date  (II  80  c 
Schone)  for  Trapezus  indicates,  at  least  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
earlier  than  756  B.  d  790  or  785  B.  C.,*  thus  leaving  a  few  years 

'  Probably  because  the  Minyme,  with  whom  the  Argonautic  expedition  wu 
associated,  dwelt  in  Boeotia. 

'Cr.  Plut.  Luc.  33:  Apoll.  Rhod.  II  946-967,  Th«  scholia  to  the  latter 
(Mailer,  Flag.  Hist.  Graec.  II  l6t  ;  348.1;  III  39.  3),  give  excerpts  aboQt  the 
nymph  Sinope  from  Andron  of  Halicarnassus,  Andron  of  Teo»,  Artemidonis, 
Eumelus,  Aristotle,  Hecataeus,  and  Philostephanus.  Cf.  also  V.  Flaccus, 
Argon.  V  io6-i30 ;  Dionysiu*  Per.  1%.  n^-ll<i  (MQller,  Gcogr.  Gr.  Min.  II 
pi53)i  tcholia  to  Dion.  Per.  (Moller.  ibid.  II,  p.  453)'.  Euit.  Com.  773-774 
(MOller.ibid.  II.  p.  351);  Nic«phorus.  rrtijpa^a  onwm?,  783  f.  (Muiler.ibid. 
II,  p.  464);  Diodorus  IV  73,  l,3j  Pi.  Scymni  Penegesis,  v<.  941  f.  (Mnller, 
ibid.  I  336);  A*ienus.  vs.  951  f.  (Milller,  ibid.  II  iBs);  Et.  M^.  s.  v.  Ifvun-i?; 
Eudocia's  'luind  DCCCLXII.  irrpi  Zii'UTri;^  Sometimes  Sinope  appears  at  an 
Amazon  and  the  story  is  toM  that  she  drank  much  and  hence  was  called  Zovd^rq. 
which  in  the  Thracian  dialect  (which  the  Amazons  spoke)  means  "drinking 
much".    And  Sinope  is  a  corruption  of  Sanape  :  cf.  the  above  leferencei. 

•Eusebius.  Vers.  Arm.  Ol.  6,  i ;  Hieronymus,  Ol.  6,  i. 

•Xen.  Anab.  IV8.  33. 

'CnrtiuB.  Gr.  Geschichte  I,*  p.  407.  puts  the  firEl  foundation  in  790  B.  c. ; 
Abbott,  A  History  of  Greece,  I,  p.  340  about  77a  B.  c. ;  Duncker,  Gesch.  d. 
^Itert.  I.' p.  463.  466:  V  joyand  Burcbner.  Die  BesJedelung  der  KQsten  des 
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of  prosperity  before  the  Cimmerian  inroad  in  783  mentioned  by 
Orosius,'  in  which  probably  Habrondas,'  its  leader,  was  killed.' 
We  must  assume  that  Sinope  revived  after  the  destroying  nomad 
tide  had  swept  through  in  order  to  account  for  its  founding  of 
Trapezua  in  756.  What  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  contingent 
were  for  the  subsequent  century  and  more,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  They  probably  included  many  vicissitudes  connected 
with  the  various  incursions  of  the  Cimmerians  from  the  northern 
shore,*  one  of  which  penetrated  even  to  Sardis,  surprising  and 
plundering  the  town,  and  another  to  Magnesia.  However,  in  635 
B.  C,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinarily  strong  and 
powerful  body  of  these  barbarians  driven  down  by  the  still  stronger 
nomad  Scythians.  This  body  all  but  destroyed  Sinope,'  so  that 
its  reinforcement  in630or629,accordingas  we  follow  Hieronymus 
or  Eusebius  (II  89  n  Schone)  was  looked  upon  as  a  second  found- 
ing, and  Sinope,  tike  Cyzicus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
twice.* 

PonlM  Euxeinoi  dutch  die  Miletier,  p.  49  ■»(!  Slreabei  op.  cit.  about  785. 
Grote,  Hisroiy  of  Greece  II'  igl.  note  64  coniiden  improbable  the  foundation 
of  a  MUetian  colony  at  so  early  a  period.  PeihapE  the  fitil  colony  was  only  a 
imall  lettlement  for  trade  ;  cf.  Busolt,  Gr.  Geach.  I,  p.  466  and  Reinach-GOtt, 
op.  cit.  p.  18.  Beloch.Or.  Gesch.,iays  nothing  about  the  first  founding;  cf.  I, 
p.  193.3  for  Mcond  founding.  Holm,  The  History  of  Greece  1,  p.  175  and  Meyer, 
Gesch.  dea  Altetl.  I  406  and  II  385  give  both  colonies.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  about  this  early  period  of  Greek  history  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
ofdaiet;  but  the  evidence,  including  Scymnus  whose  lource,  Demetrius  of 
Callatia,  was  good,  points  to  a  double  founding. 

'111. 

'  The  name  of  the  leader  is  rariousljr  given.  Habrondas  leems  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  Ambron  or  Abron.  Meineke,  Step.  Byi.  (Berlin,  iSjg), 
p.  s;i  made  the  su^estion. 

•Ps.  Scymnus  V  947. 

*For  the  Cimmerians  cf.  Herod.  IV  11.  ta;  I6.is,i6:  Stiabo,  I  1 ,  6 ;  I 
9,30;  I  3.  Gil  III  3. 149;  XI  494;  XIV  64B, 

'Herod.  IV  13  says  ^iwovroi  Ai  oi  Kifi/ifpiot  frbyovrrt  if  T^  'Aoi'tv  rutJ 
liiWiif  Jioi  T^v  TLepaivqam  uriaavrtt,  hi'  r^  itjv  lifim^  iri^i(  'EXAac  oJniorai.  The 
rim  doei  not  necestarily  mean  that  no  Greek  city  existed  when  the  Cimmerians 
came,  aa  Grote  and  Busolt  loc.  cit,  think.  There  may  have  been  a  weak 
settlement  there  at  the  time. 

•The  Mcond  founding  was  by  Crelinea  and  Cou»  (cf.  Phlegon  in  Mtlller, 
Frag.  Hist.  Graec.  Ill  60s. 6;  Eust.  «d  Dionys.  Cora.  773;»nd  Ps.  Scymnus 
».  949.)  Ace.  to  Ps.  Scyronus  loc.  cit.,  it  took  place  t>vi«o  i  Ki/i/itpiuv  Katlipa/a 
njv  'Aaiav  erpardc,  that  i*.  in  the  epoch  year  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  (657), 
cf.  Robde,  Rhein.  Mus.  XXXIII  300.  If  this  dale  is  right,  then  it  was  not  the 
inroad  of  the  Cimmerians  in  635  but  an  earlier  one  which  settled  at  Sinope. 
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The  few  de6nite  points  which  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
deduce  with  anything  like  certainty,  and  the  dearth  of  any  records 
at  all  to  cover  nearly  two  succeeding  centuries,  may  naturally 
occasion  scepticism  as  to  there  having  been  any  such  early  found- 
ing at  all  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  stones 
of  the  Argonauts  and  of  Heracles'  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
both  of  which  have  for  their  scenes  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  both  of  which  Autolycus,  the  recognized  founder  of  Sinope, 
and  his  companions  had  pari,'  joins  with  the  strong  tradition  ne 
have  been  using  to  assure  us  that  we  are  dealing  wiih  an  historic, 
even  if  not  with  a  precisely  ascertained,  founding  of  the  great 
Euxine  trading  port. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Dark  Ages  and  Renaissance. 
Even  after  Sinope's  refounding  in  630  its  records  for  nearly 
two  centuries  are  for  the  most  part  blank  annals.  The  Lydian 
monarchy  rose,  reached  the  Halys,  and  fell.  But  whether  its 
broad  lines  of  display  and  vanity  penetrated  the  mountain  passes 
and  subjected  the  shore  cities  is  left  in  doubt*  Pteria  taken  by 
Croesus  lay  150  miles  to  the  south  and  there  are  no  records 
of  any  further  northward  march.  Cyrus  broke  the  Lydian  power 
about  550  B.  c. ;  but  how  soon  or  how  decisively  the  Persian 
power  subdued  the  Greek  cities  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxine  is  unwritten.    Xerxes' expedition  in  480  B.C.  included 

'Cf.  PaulyWisBowa,  Encyl.  II  763  tf.  Only  Slrabo,  XII  545.  (source  pei- 
hApi  Eumelus)  makes  Aulolycus  ■  comiaile  of  Jason.  Cf.  aUo  Apollod.  I,  9, 
16,  G.  Plut.  Luc.  33  says  Ibal  "Autolycus,  ion  of  Utimachus,  woi  on  tbe 
eipedition  of  Heracles  from  Thessaly  against  tlie  Amaions.  When  he  was 
returning  with  Demoleon  and  Phlogius  he  was  shipwrecked  at  Sinope  and 
took  Ihe  city  away  rroro  the  Synans".  Appian  Milhr,  XII  83  sayi  the  same. 
Cf.  also  Ps.  Seym n us  V.  944  f;  Anon  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  II.  Apotloniu*  of 
Rhodei  combines  the  two  traditions  and  (II  948-967)  sayi  that  the  sons  of 
Deimachus,  Deileon,  Autolycus  and  Phlogius,  comrades  of  Heracles,  were 
picked  up  by  the  Ai^onauti  when  ihey  came  there.  V.  Flaccus,  V  io6-i90  and 
Hjg.  Fab.  14  have  the  same.  Phlogius  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
atSioopccf.  Am,  J.  Arcb.  IX(iqo5)  p.306,  no.31.  On  these  heroescr.Rotcber'i 
Lexicon  and  BUrchner,  op,  cil.  p.  5S  and  on  Ihe  Argonauts  in  general  the 
dissertation  by  GrOger.  Die  Argonauten-Sage  (BreiUu.tSSq).  For  Heracles 
at  Sinope  cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905)  p.  305. 

'cr.  Meyer,  Geschichte  dei  Altertums  I  g  4B7,  who  thinks  not. 
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among  its  total  or  ijoo  ships  So  contributed  by  the  Greeks  on 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Ponlus.'  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Sinope  was  represented  among  the  eighty,  but  there  is  no 
written  evidence  of  such  a  fact.  Some  few  rude'  coins  bearing 
an  eagle  and  a  dolphin  and  a  mere  incuse  square  on  the  reverse 
are  archaic  enough  to  represent  this  obscure  period  of  Sinope's 
story  when  the  great  tides  of  conquest  were  sweeping  to  and  fro 
far  south  of  its  mountain  fences. 

In  the  fifth  century  relief  expeditions  began  to  be  sent  to  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  Black  Sea  which  were  under  tribute  to  Persia. 
Aristides,  about  470,  did  not  get  so  far  as  Sinope,  But  later, 
probably  soon  after  444,'  in  the  flowering  time  of  Athens,  Pericles, 
with  the  design  of  making  a  display  of  Athenian  power,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  from  oppression  and 
to  stimulate  their  trade  with  Attica,  led  forth  an  expedition  which 
reached  Sinope.  Here  he  left  the  efficient  Lamachus  with  thir- 
teen ships  and  assigned  him  the  task  of  expelling  the  tyrant 
Timesilaus.'  The  man'  who  at  Syracuse  advised  the  Athenians  to 
fight  at  once  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  with  characteristic 
promptness,  and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  voted  at  Athens  that 
six  hundred  volunteer  colonists  should  sail  for  Sinope  to  occupy 
the  bouses  and  lands  of  the  defeated  tyrant  and  his  following. 
Lamachus  can  hardly  have  remained  long  at  Sinope:  we  find 
him  in  434  b.  c.  leading  another  Black  Sea  expedition  which  was 

■  Diod.  XI  3. 

*  Num.  Zeilschiifl  II,  p.  ssg ;  Six.  Num.  Chran.  iSSj,  pp.  S,  9, 19,  30. 
'AblMitt.  A  HistoryofGreece.Il.p.  375.  Mys"»fter449B.  c",    KChlet.Urlt. 

lurGesch.d.  Deliich-Attisch.  Bundei.,  p.  114  T.  puts  the  expedition  in  the  year 
4S3-  Duncker.  Des  Perikles'  Fihi-t  in  den  Pontui  (Sitiungsbeiichte  der  Beil. 
Acad.,  XXVII  188s).  p.  536,  B'»='  the  year  444/3  b.  c.  Busolt,  Griech. 
Gescbichle  II  53B  (ed.  of  1BB8),  eave  the  same  date  but  later,  in  III  585,  n.  3. 
ftiguei  against  this  date  and  gives  436/S  B.  C.  Belocb,  Gr.  Gesch.  I  504,  gives 
the  same  date.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alt.  IV  430,  says  after  440.  Kirchner, 
ProiDpi^r.  Att.  tlSll  givei  437  B.C.  But  I  lee  no  conclniive  reason  for  pnt> 
ting  the  expedition  so  late.  Pint.  Pec.  so,  placet  it  immediately  after  that  lo 
the  Chersonesus  in  447.  If  we  accept  the  date  43G  there  are  34  years  between 
the  GtsI  and  second  expeditions  add  only  13  between  the  second  and  third. 
In  415  Lamachus  was  Jo  oc  SS  years  old  (cf.  Plui,  Alcib.  18).  That  would 
make  him  about  35  or  30  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  the  Pontus, 
if  it  was  circ.  440. 

*  Plut.  Per,  30. 

*Cf.  Busoll,  I.  c.  Toe  the  identification  of  Lamachus,  who  died  in  414  before 
Syracuse,  with  the  roan  left  in  Sinope  by  Peiicies. 
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wrecked  at  Heraclea,'  But  from  this  time  Sinope's  condition  was 
greatly  improved,  even  its  coios  showing  much  finer  work- 
manship.' 

Between  Lamachus'  deposition  of  the  tyrant  Timesilaus  about 
444  B.  c.  and  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  deliberately  left  the 
Euxine  Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  Persia,  lies  Sinope's  golden  day 
of  autonomous  prosperity  and  power.'  Not  that  we  possess  the 
direct  recital  of  it,  but  the  indirect  evidence  is  conclusive.  When 
Xenophon's  veterans  climbed  the  coast  range  and  saw  the  sea,  it 
was  Trapezus,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  that  lay  directly  beneath  their 
eye  on  the  coast.*  Although  some  250  miles  east  of  Sinope,  it 
owned  allegiance  to  it  and  paid  tribute  in  common  with  Cerasus 
and  Cotyora.'  That  Sinope's  colonial  arm  reached  so  far  may 
not  indeed  warrant  Perrot  and  Chipiez*  in  calling  Sesamus,  Cy- 
torus,  and  lonopolis  actual  colonies  of  Sinope,  and  "mulliplied  " 
harbors  may  be  too  strong  an  expression;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Sinope  had  a  firm  colonial  system  covering  nearly  the  whole 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  Its  compactness  is  illustrated  in 
the  speech  made  to  Xenophon  by  Hecatonymus,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Sinope  to  deal  with  the  Ten  Thousand  when  he  says' 
"  These  (Colyorites)  and  the  people  of  Cerasus  and  Trapezus  bring 
us  an  appointed  tribute ;  so  that  whatever  harm  you  do  them,  the 
cityoftheSinopeansconsiderslhat  it  suffers  it  itself".  There  may 
have  been  a  lack  of  Greek  unity  in  the  failure  of  the  Cotyoritesto 
receive  the  Ten  Thousand  more  cordially,  but  Xenophon's 
soldiers  appear  to  have  behaved  somewhat  roughly  and  the 
colonists  may  well  have  been  suspicious'  of  so  large  and  powerful 

'Thuc.  IV  7S.  'Six,  Num.  Chron.  1B85,  p.  31, 

'Slrabo,  XII  546,  teems  to  extend  Sinope's«utonomou»period  far  onward  to 
Ihe  capture  of  the  city  b]r  Phimaces  in  1S3  B.  c.  But  either  he  wrote  in 
partial  ignorance  of  the  results  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  or  the  autonomy  he 
had  in  mind  was  a  partial  and  defective  one ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  other  cyS- 
dence,  the  embassy  to  Darius  vr ith  which  we  deal  in  the  neit  chapter  thows  * 
clearly  acknowledged  general  sabmission  to  Persia. 

•Xen.  Anab.  IV8.  3*. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  V  5.  10.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two  places  were  later 
deported  by  Pharnaces  to  form  Pharnacia,  cf.  also  Diod.  XIV  30,  3;  Ps. 
5cymnus9io;  Strabo  XH  545  f.;  and  Barchner,  Die  Besiedetung  de*  Pontos 
Euieinos  durch  die  Milesier,  pp.  56-66. 

'  Histoire  de  I'Arl.  V,  p.  \<fj.  '  Xen.  1,  c. 

'  A  similar  feeling  may  account  for  Xenophon's  ships  going  a  few  miles  past 
Sinope  to  Armene,  as  though  there  were  an  objection  to  bis  anchoring,  as  he 
Uurally  would,  at  that  excellent  harbor  itself.     Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  VI  I,  ij. 
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a  force  with  so  adventurous  a  history  back  of  them.  In  any  case 
the  incident  does  not  affect  our  view  of  the  unity  of  Sinope's 
colonies  among  themselves.  A  further  evidence  of  Sinope's 
independence,  may  be  seen  in  Xenophon's  warning '  to  Heca- 
tonymus  against  an  alliance  of  the  Sinopeans  with  the  Paphla- 
gonians.  His  words  presuppose  the  desire  of  the  Paphlagonians 
to  get  possession  of  Sinope  and  their  inability  hitherto  lo  do  so. 

The  numismatic  testimony  is  interesting.  We  now  for  the 
first  time  find  Sinopean  coins  bearing  the  names  of  magislraies,* 
or  rather  the  first  letters  of  the  names.  The  inscription  on  one 
is  EK,  which  suj^gests  Hecatonymus',  on  another  XOPH  which 
sug:gest3  Xopiryivr  and  on  another  aeqm  which  probably  stands 
for  A<«fu'3*v.*  Their  variety,  too,  points  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  This  series  comes  abruptly  to  an  end  a  few 
decades  later,  and  is  supplanted  by  the  inferior  minting  of  Data- 
mes,  which  itself  is  followed  by  a  still  poorer  coinage  with 
Aramaic  inscriptions,  some  specimens  of  which  bear  the  names 
of  Ariarathes  and  Abdsasan  (not  Abdemon).'  But  short-lived 
as  the  Greek  magistrates'  coinage  was,  it  bears  mute  testimony 
to  Sinope's  brief  autonomy. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  passage  of  Strabo  which,  I  think,  must 
be  referred  to  this  period  and  discloses  in  a  brief  but  effective 
way  the  sea  power  of  Sinope.  Xenophon  *  shows  us  that  Sinope 
with  the  help  of  Heradea,  could  upon  occasion  supply  ships 
enough  to  transport  his  large  force  to  westward  points.  But 
Strabo  says :  KaTaaKtvaaa^rtf  ti  favTuci*  iri!ip)(<  r^c  f'lrir  Kvayiitv 
tfaXoTT^i,  Kal  i^it  3*  itoXXmv  dy«*w*  iiiTtij(i  roif 'EAXijotv. 

Joxn  HoT.m  Uki™«it.  DaVID  M.  ROBINSON. 

'  An«b.  V  s.  »3.    Cr.  Judeich,  Kleioasialische  Stadien,  pp.  40,  260. 

'  Six,  Num.  Chron.  18S5.  p.  50  eItci  s  list  of  them. 

*  Six,  Num.  Chron.  IBS;,  p.  14. 

*Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  pp.  396,  306,  srs- 

»Cf.  Six,  op.  cH.  p.  as.  •An«b,  V6ff.  '  XII  S4S. 
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II.-SOME  GERMANIC  ETYMOLOGIES.* 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  studied  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philoli^y  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  with 
Curtius,  Leskien,  Osthoff,  Hubschmann,  and  Brugmann.  In 
my  book  on  the  Sumerian  family  laws,  which  I  published  in 
1879,'  I  remarked  that  the  principles  of  comparative  philology 
were  practically  unknown  to  Semitic  grammarians,  and  that 
Assyriologists,  therefore,  would  have  to  get  their  linguistic 
equipment  from  Indo-European  scholars ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Professor  Brockelmann,'  of  Konigsberg,  hardly  any 
Semitic  scholar  has  followed  my  advice.  My  investigation 
of  Semitic  phonetics,  which  I  published,  in  1889,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and 
Comparative  Semitic  Grammar,'  is  to  the  majoritj'  of  Semitic 
scholars  still  a  book  with  seven  seals,  although  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  domain  of  phonetics,  E.  Sievers 
stated  on  p.  14  of  his  Melrtsche  Studien  (Leipzig,  1901)  that 
he  agreed  on  all  essential  points  with  my  views  concerning  the 
Semitic  consonants  (JAGS  23,  14). 

I  have  recently  devoted  special  attention  to  etymological  re- 
search, and  as  it  is  very  important  for  work  in  this  interesting 
field  to  have  as  many  semasiological  parallels  as  possible,  1 
have  always  studied  the  etymologies  of  the  Indo-European 
equivalents  of  the  Semitic  terms  which  I  investigated,  especially 

'  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  April 
18,  1906. 

*Die  sutnerischen  Familiengeselse  (Leipzig,  1879),  p.  ti,  4;  cf.  ibid. 
the  remarks  at  the  end  of  note  3  on  p.  20  and  ZDMG  34t  763- 

'See  my  note  on  the  first  edition  (Berlin,  1899)  of  his  Syriac  gram- 
mar (second  edition,  1905)  JAOS  aa,  14;  cf.  Brockelmann' s  papers 
ZDMG  57.  628;  58,  518;  S9.  629- 

'Die  semiiischen  SpracMaule  and  ikre  Umsehrift  in  Beitrage  gar 
AssyHologie  und  vergleichettden  semttisehen  SfrachwissenschafI,  edited 
by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt,  vol.  i,  part  i  (Leipzig,  i88g), 
pp.  249-267.    This  article  was  written  in  1887;  see  /.  c,  p.  266,  n.  48. 
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the  explanations  given  in  the  latest  edition  (1905)  of  Kluge's 
Elymalogisckcs  Wdrterbuch  dcr  deutschen  Sprache'  Hermann 
Menge's  new  Criechisch-Deutsches  Schulworterbuch  tttit  be- 
sonderer  Beriicksichligung  der  Etymologie  (Berlin,  1903) ,  and 
the  etymological  remarks  in  Dr.  Murray's  New  English  Dic- 
tionary on  Historical  Principles,  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

In  one  of  his  last  prophecies,  the  preaching  of  repentance 
during  Sennacherib's  invasion  (701  a  c.)  the  prophet  Isaiah 
says  of  Jerusalem : ' 

Thy  silver  is  changed  to  dross, 
Thy  wine  is  mah&l, 

Mahul  is  generally  derived  from  the  post-Biblical  verb  mahdl, 
to  circumcise.*  Circumcised  wine  is  supposed  to  mean  vinum 
castratum,  or  wine  mixed  with  water.  This  is  the  translation 
given  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  well  as  in  the  Revised 
Version,  In  French,  coupage,  German  Verschneiden  (i.  e., 
castration)  means  to  '  doctor '  wine  by  blending  or  adding  al- 
cohol (as  in  the  case  of  sherry  and  port).  But  castration  and 
circumcision  are  two  very  different  operations,  and  circumcision 

'Cf.  my  remarks  or  heifer,  German  Parse  in  BeilrSge  eur  Auyri- 
ologie  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  114.  I  still  believe  that  Germ.  Farre,  fern.  Parse, 
Eng.  heifer,  Greek  wiSprir,  may  be  Semitic  loanwords  (Heb.  par,  young 
bull,  fem.  fdrdk  ■=.  pardt,  Asayr.  fiArtu).  The  suggestion  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heahfore  might  mean  'highfarer,'  i.e.  'high-goer,'  or 
'  high-stepper,'  is  not  satisfactory.  I  believe  with  the  Oxtord  Dictionary 
that  the  applicability  of  such  a  name  is  not  apparent.  See  also  Muss- 
Amolt,  Semitic  and  other  Glosses  to  Kluge's  Wdrlerbuch  (reprinted 
from  Modem  Language  Notes,  vol,  j.  No.  8),  Baltimore,  1890,  p,  24. 
Ibid.  p.  46  Muss-Amolt  mentions  my  combination  of  lecken  in  the 
Biblical  phrase  wider  den  Stachel  lecken  or  Idcken  (Acts  9,  5)  with 
to  lick  ^  to  beat,  Germ,  schlagen,  Greek  ^pii  nhrrpnii  /.atrliciv^  LaL 
contra  stimulum  calcare.  To  (iVfc  :=  (Jerm.  schlagen  may  be  connected 
with  leg;  a  leg  of  veal  is  called  in  Southern  Germany  a  Kalbsschlegel, 
from  schlagen;  in  Northern  Germany:  Kalbskevle;  cf.  German  keiten 
=schlagen;  Keule -^  e\a\i,  cudgel.  I  have  given  some  new  Germanic 
etymologies  in  my  address  on  Purim,  published  in  vol.  35,  of  the 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (New  York,  igo6). 

•See  the  translation  of  Isaiah  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York, 
I8g8),  p.  44- 

•See  note  11  to  my  paper  on  the  etymology  of  Heb.  mohil,  circum- 
ciser,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  July,  1906. 
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in  the  Old  Testament  symbolizes  purification  and  improvement, 
but  not  adulteration  and  deterioration.  Heb.  tnahul  in  Isaiah 
I,  22  means,  not  circumcised,  but  dreggish  or  ropy.  The  term 
ropy  means  stringy,  i.  e.  capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads. 
The  Century  Dictionary  says:  Wine  is  called  ropy  when  it 
shows  a  milky  or  flaky  sediment  and  an  oily  appearance  when 
poured  out    In  Addi6on's  version  of  Vergil's  Georgics  we  find: 

They  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clinging  drops, 
Like  pitch  or  bird-lime,  hang  in  stringy  n^ies. 

The  Isaianic  lines  should  be  rendered : 

How  is  she  become  a  harlot. 

The  faithful  city!' 
O  Zion,  full  of  justice. 

Where  right  abode, 
Thy  silver  is  changed  to  dross, 

Thy  wine  is  ropy." 

Heb.  makai,  ropy,  stringy,  dreggish  is  connected  with  the 
Arabic  verb  mdhala,'  to  drag,  i.  e.  to  move  or  proceed  slowly, 
to  hang  behind  with  a  retarding  tendency,  to  lag  in  the  rear. 
The  derivative  muhl  means  especially  dregs  of  olives  or  marc, 
also  the  liquid  running  from  a  putrescent  corpse,  and  the  cor- 
responding Talmudic  term  mdA'/  has  the  same  meaning.  The 
connection  between  slowness,  tardiness,  sluggishness,  laziness, 
idleness,  foulness,  filthiness,  rottenness,  is  known  to  any  charity 
agent;  and  the  German  faul  means  not  only  rotten,  but  also 
sluggish,  lazy,  idle.  At  German  schools  you  can  hear  the  em- 
phatic compounds  stinkend  faul  or  even  mCstmadenfaul,  literally 
as  lazy  as  maggots  in  dung. 

The  Isaianic  term  mah&l,  ropy,  stringy,  dreggish,'  led  me  to 
investigate  the  etymology  of  our  English  word  dregs  and  its 

*£ach  line  has  3  +  2  beats;  cf.  my  translation  of  Psalm  93  (in  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Assyrian)  in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages,  vol.  ai  (April,  1905),  pp.  137-8. 

1  German,  ropy  wine  is  called  fadig,  schleimig,  oHg,  tueieh,  tSk, 

ee  my  paper  on  the  Heb.  stem  nahdi,  to  rest,  in  the  American 
lal  of  Semitic  Languoget,  vol.  aa  (April,  1906),  p.  306,  n.  36. 
atin  vittum  faculentum. 
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sj-nonym,  marc.    Marc  means  the  refuse  which  remains  after 
the  pressure  of  grapes  or  other  fruit    The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  French.     The  refuse  of  pressed  grapes  is  called  in 
French:    marc  de  raisins,  and  marc  de  cafe  means  coffee- 
grounds.     In   the  Oxford  Dictionary  marc  is  derived   from 
marcher  which  means,  not  only  to  march,  but  also  to  tread,  to 
crush.    Originally  the  juice  was  squeezed  from  the  grapes  by 
treading.    In  the  opening  lines  of  the  Song  of  Vengeance  at 
the  beginning  of  c.  63  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  we  read : ' 
Who  advances,  all  spattered  with  crimson, 
than  vintagers'  garments  more  ruddy?  • 
^Alone,  have  I  trodden  a  wine-vat,!" 

and  spilled  on  the  ground  all  the  juices ; 
and  this  is  explained  by  the  glosses: 
(a)     Say,  wherefore  is  red  thine  apparel, 

and  thy  g&rments    like  one  treading  gripes? 
(ffl    Triumphantly,  16,  I  am  speaking, 
SEler  a  n6tabl«  victory. 
Of  peoples  not  one  was  there  with  m«. 
In  dinger  I  trod  them, 

and  stimped  them  in  fiiry.* 
Their  jiiiees  besprinkled  my  garments, 
defiled  was  411  my  app&rel. 
Similarly  the   etymological   equivalent  of  our  verb   to   walk 
means  in  German  to  full  cloth,  just  as  we  find  in  early  English : 
walk-mill  {=  German  JValkmuhle)  for  fulling-mill.    The  Heb, 
verb  kibbis,  to  wash  garments,  means    in  Assyrian :  to  tread, 
and  our  verb  to  full  corresponds  to  the  French  fouler,  to  tread ; 
fouler  des  raisins  means  to  press  grapes ;  foulerie  is  used  both 
for  wine-press  and  fulling-mill.    The  German  word  for  wine- 

"See  my  restoration  of  the  text  in  No.  163  (June,  1903)  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  p.  49. 

'Apart  from  this  line,  which  has  2 -|- 3  beats,  the  hemisticha  have 
3  beats.  Lines  with  2-f-2  beats  are  combined  with  double-hemistichs 
of  3  -I-  3  beats  in  David's  Dirge  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  also  in  the  Song 
of  Lamech.  See  my  metrical  translation  (in  English,  German,  and 
Assyrian)  of  David's  elegy  in  No.  163  (June,  1903)  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Circulars,  pp,  55-6,  and  my  translation  of  the  Song 
of  Lamech  in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  ao 
(April,  1904),  p.  i&t- 
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press,  Kelter,  is  the  Latin  calcatura,  treading,  and  in  Switzer- 
land a  wine-press  is  called  Trott  (from  Ireten,  to  tread). 

In  the  Century  Dictionary  marc  is  derived  from  Latin 
emarcus  (or  its  Celtic  original)  which  is  said  to  mean  '  a  kind 
of  wine  of  middling  quality,'  This  Gallic  word  emarcus,  how- 
ever, probably  means  '  made  from  marc'  The  French  name 
for  this  wine,  which  is  made  by  steeping  in  water  the  skins, 
etc,  of  pressed  grapes,  is  piquette,  German  Tresterwein^  or 
Lauer.  This  term  may  be  combined  with  the  verb  lauem  = 
to  lie  in  wait,  to  lurk,  to  lurch,  just  as  lee  =  French  lie  is  con- 
nected with  to  lie  =  to  settle,  so  that  lees  means  originally 
'  sediment.'  Weak  coffee  made  by  boiling  coffee-grounds  is 
called  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  Lurke.  The  old  English 
name  for  inferior  cider  made  from  the  refuse  of  apples,  after 
the  juice  has  been  pressed  out  for  cider,  is  ciderkin. 

Marc  cannot  be  derived  either  from  the  Gallic  emarcus  or 
from  the  French  marcher;  but  it  may  be  identical  with  the 
German  Mark,  English  marrow.  Marrow  means  not  only  the 
medullary  matter  of  bone,  but  also  the  pulp  of  fruit.  The  or- 
iginal Germanic  form  was 'wa^^a  =  Avestan  ma^ga;  the  r  is 
due  to  rhotacism.  Marrow  is  generally  combined  with  Latin 
mergere,  to  dip,  English  to  merge;  but  this  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory.  German  Mark,  marrow,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  German  adjective  ausgemergell,'  which  means  '  ener- 
vated.' The  original  meaning  is  '  marrowless,  sapless.'  An 
ousgemergelter  Wustling  is  a  man  who  has  drained  the  cup 
to  the  bottom  or  to  the  dregs,  sounded  the  depths  of  vice, 
sapping  his  strength.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sap  is  identical 
with  the  military  term  sap  =  to  undermine ;  it  may  be  a  pri- 
vative verb  meaning  '  to  deprive  of  the  sap,'  just  as  we  say 
to  stone  raisins,  to  sprout  potatoes,  to  skin  an  animal,  to  brain 
an  enemy,  to  worm  a  dc^,  etc.  The  English  etymological 
equivalent  of  ausgemergelt  is  ttwircirf^  shrunken,  wasted  away. 

'Greek  oIw)t  rpvyv^vioc.  The  English  equivalent  of  German 
Trester  or  Treber  (or  Traber)  is  draff.  Treiter  stands  for  IrefsUr. 
For  the  connections  of  draff  with  dregs  (Greek  rpbyir)  stt  below, 
p.  159.  1.  13- 

'  Mfrgel  is  the  German  equivalent  of  marl,  French  mamt.  Marl 
is  used  as  manure.  Klugc  explains  Mergel  as  fette  Diingertrde.  Cf~ 
also  French  merde  =  Lat.  merda. 
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Marcid  means  originally  '  squeezed  out  like  marc  or  dregs,' 
just  as  we  say  '  pumped  out '  for  breathless,  exhausted.  The 
Latin  prototype  for  marc  is  not  the  Gallic  word  emarcus,  but 
amurca,  or  fltMMr^o=  Greek  i/iSpy,,,  denoting  the  watery  part 
which  runs  out  when  olives  are  pressed.  'Afi^pyij  comes  from 
iiiJpyfir,  to  squeeze,  which  is  probably  akin  to  ifiAyar,  to 
milk.  In  English  we  have  the  adjective  omurcous  ^  iull  of 
dregs  or  lees,  dreggish,  feculent.  As  a  rule,  dfUpyit  means  '  to 
pluck,  to  pick ' ;  it  is  connected  with  i/iipyniu,  to  wipe  off. 
In  our  colloquial  phrase  to  milk  a  friend's  purse,  we  use  milk 
in  the  sense  of  draining  the  contents,  exhausting,  just  as 
dragged  may  mean  '  physically  exhausted.'  Drag,  dreg,  drain, 
drail,  draggle,  drabble,  drab,  draff,  drawl,  dredge  are  all  con- 
nected with  draw* 

Dregs  denotes  the  sediment  of  liquors,  the  more  solid  par- 
ticles which  settle  at  the  bottom  of  a  solution  or  other  liquid ; 
it  means  especially  a  thick  or  turbid  sediment  and  is  synonymous 
with  feces,  excrement,  refuse,  rubbish.  Now  it  is  clear  in  the 
first  place  that  dreg  is  identical  with  the  good  old  German 
word  Dreck  which  means  dirt,  mire,  mud,  dung;  in  a  more 
emphatic  compound  {Sch  . .  ssdreck)  it  is  used  especially  of 
feces,  excrements.  Schnepfendreck  is  the  term  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  of  snipes,  which  are  served  on  toast  as 
a  special  delicacy.  Our  dreggy  ^io\i\,  muddy,  feculent,  cor- 
responds in  some  respects  exactly  to  the  German  drcckig.  Hall 
Caine  uses  draggy  instead  of  dreggy:  the  roads  were  soft  and 
^^(fggy'  This  shows  the  connection  between  dreg  and  drag. 
The  verb  to  dredge  =  to  remove  mud  and  silt  from  the  bottom 
of  a  harbor  or  river,  etc.,  is  merely  a  byform  of  drag. 
Dredge  means  also  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together, 
but  formerly  it  was  synonymous  with  meslin  (or  maslin)  = 
a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat.'    To  dredge  may  be  a  privative 

'To  draw  is  not  cognate  with  Latin  trakere,  but  with  German 
ifagen,  to  carry.  To  carry  may  mean  to  lead  or  draw  mentally.  For 
the  German  adjective  (rag*  =  sluggish,  originally  'dragging,'  cf. 
■Ireggy^ foul  =  German  faul^lrSge;  see  below,  p.  160,  n.  2. 

'Quoted  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  Draggy  is  not  given  in  the 
Century  Dictionary. 

'For  the  connection  of  dredge  and  dregs  we  may  bear  in  mind  that 
wt  speak  of  the  dregs  of  society,  German  die  Hefe  des  yolks,  French 
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verb,  so  that  to  dredge  a  harbor  would  be  originally  to  '  un- 
dreg '  it,  to  remove  the  dregs.  Also  draggle,  bedraggle,  and 
drabble  are  connected  with  drag  and  dreg.  Draggle  is  the 
frequentative  of  drag,  just  as  drawl  is  a  modern  frequentative 
of  draw.  To  drawl  means  '  to  drag  out  the  words.'  Draggled 
or  bedraggled  means  befouled  (German  beschmutsl,  verdreckt, 
for  which  the  common  people  use  beschissen) !"  Draggle  is 
generally  supposed  to  mean  to  make  a  thing  dirty  by  allowii^ 
it  to  drag  through  mire,  etc.,  but  it  may  be  derived  from 
drag  =  dreg.  In  the  same  way  a  drag-net  is  not  simply  a  net  to 
be  dragged,  but  a  net  to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  a  river,  etc., 
»'.  e.  a  ground-net.  I  stated  that  to  drain  was  connected  with 
draw  and  drag,  and  I  referred  to  our  phrase  to  drain  the  cup 
to  the  bottom  or  to  the  dregs  (French,  boire  le  calke  jusqi^H 
la  lie) .  Drag  is  a  secondary  form  of  draw.  To  drag  means 
to  draw  or  pull  something  which  is  heavy  or  resists  motion; 
the  intransitive  verb  means  to  move  heavily  or  slowly,  to  ad- 
vance or  progress  slowly.  Dreg  may  mean  originally  a  thick 
or  turbid  sediment  which  is  viscous  and  glutinous,  sticky, 
clammy.'  Drag  refers  to  the  ground  or  bottom  of  a  thing. 
The  German  word  sdhe,  which  is  used  in  some  connections 
for  viscous,  French  visqueux,  is  not  connected  with  the  verb 
Ziehen,  to  draw,  to  drag,  but  is  the  regular  etymological  equiv- 
alent of  our  tough.  We  speak  of  tough  clay,  tough  phlegm 
or  mucus.    Phlegmatic  means  originally  full  of  phlegm. 

After  this  '  phlegmatic '  discussion  I  will  proceed  to  the  ety- 
moXogy  of  a  more  sanguine  subject,  vis.  the  etymology  of  the 

la  lie  du  peupU,  la  lie  du  genre  kummn  i=le  rebut  de  fhumamti). 
We  use  the  term  canaille  for  rabble,  and  eanaUle  means  also  a  mixture 
of  the  coarser  particles  of  tloor  and  fine  bran,  Cf.  also  drabble 
{=  draggle)  for  rabble  and  the  Shakespearean  drofr  =  prostitute.  For 
the  etymologie  of  French  It^^Iees,  see  above,  p.  158,  1.  10. 

'This  word  besch..ssen  means  also  to  cheat  and  throws  some  light 
on  the  etymology  of  the  English  verb  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  clipped  form  of  escheat.  Cf.  Old  French  eickiter  =  ehier  and  the 
phrase  il  a  ckii  dans  mon  panier,  etc.  ^  he  has  cheated  me.  Our  term 
shyster  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ger.    Sck  .  .  sskerl. 

'Cf.  the  remarks  on  the  German  adjective  trdge  (=  sluggish)  which 
is  used  also  of  the  water  of  a  sluggish  stream.  Cf.  above,  p.  i59> 
n.  I.  Instead  of  Iriige  you  can  say  schleichend,  and  the  verb  schlei- 
chen  seems  to  be  connected  with  stow. 
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word  hride.  I  have  just  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  an  article  on  the 
Hebrew  stem  nak61,  to  rest,  which  is  mistranslated  in  all  our 
Hebrew  dictionaries.  Nahal  is  akin  to  mahdl,  from  which  the 
Isaianlc  mahiil,  dreggish,  ropy,  is  derived.  Both  go  back  to 
the  same  root.  In  a  note  to  this  paper  I  have  illustrated  the 
development  of  Semitic  triconsonantal  stems  from  biconsonantal 
roots  by  discussing  some  of  the  words  derived  from  the  root 
kl,  to  hold,  from  which  e.  g.  kilidk,  kidney ;  kil'dim,  two,  and 
kalldh,  bride,  are  derived.'  Kili&h,  kidney,  means  originally 
'  held,'  i.  e,  enclosed,  capsulated,  referring  to  the  capsules  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  fat  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  KiPdim, 
two,  denotes  originally  a  brace,  i.  e,  what  is  held  together, 
coupled,  a  couple,  a  pair. 

As  to  kalldh,  bride,  some  connect  it  with  Aramaic  kaltld, 
crown,  explaining  it  to  mean  '  she  who  is  crowned.' '  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  in  his  Prolegomena  (Leipzig,  1886)  believed,  it  de- 
noted originally  the  closed  bridal  chamber,  while  W.  Robert- 
son Smith,  in  his  book  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia 
(Cambridge,  1885),  p.  136,  stated  that  the  etj'mological  sense 
was  that  of  covering.  I  believe,  however,  that  kalldh,  bride, 
means  '  held,'  i.  e.  engaged,  pledged,  betrothed,  affianced. 

The  words  for  bride  mean,  both  in  Semitic  and  Indo-Eu- 
ropean, not  only  a  woman  recently  married,  but  also  a  woman 
about  to  be  married,  and  the  term  bride  is  used  also  for 
daughter-in-law.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Gothic ; 
also  the  French  bru,  which  is  a  Germanic  loanword,  means 
daughter-in-law,  and  Greek  vu/i^if  is  used  txDth  for  bride  and 
daughter-in-law   (Matt.  10,  35;  Luke  la,  53),'  just  as  Heb. 

'  See  my  paper  Semitic  Verbs  derived  from  Particles  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  July,  1906.  P-  207. 

'Not  only  the  bride  wore  a  bridal  crown,  but  also  the  bridegroom; 
ef.  my  translation  of  Cant.  3,  11  in  my  Book  of  Canticles  (Chicago, 
1902),  pp.  4,  2^:=  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  18, 
pp.  194.  2"S- 

'  Cf.  for  this  passage  11.  20-28  of  the  second  tablet  of  the  cuneiform 
incantations  known  as  the  iurfiu  series,  translated  in  H.  Zimmern's 
Beilrage  eur  Kennlniss  der  babylontschen  Religion  (Leipzig,  1901), 
p.  3;  see  also  my  paper  Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levilic  Ritual  in 
vol.  19  o£  the  Jourpol  of  Biblical  Literature  (1900),  pp.  5S-8i,  and 
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kalUh.  In  German  the  term  Brout  is  never  used  after  the 
wedding  day ;  while  in  English,  bride  means  a  woman  recently 
married.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  (ftriW)  in  Middle 
High  German,' 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  states  that  bride  is  a  woman  just 
about  to  be  married,  or  very  recently  married.  The  term  is 
particularly  applied  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  and  during  the 
honeymoon,  but  it  is  frequently  used  from  the  proclamation 
of  the  banns,  or  other  public  announcement  of  the  coining  mar- 
riage. This  is  the  German  usage ;  as  soon  as  a  girl  is  engaged 
she  is  called  in  Germany  a  bride,  while  the  term  Braut  is  never 
used  after  the  wedding.  In  the  parliamentary  debate  on  the 
allowance  of  Queen  Victoria's  fourth  son,  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Gladstone  was  criticized  for  speaking  of  the 
Duke's  fiancee.  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck,  as  the  bride.  The 
Grand  Old  Man  replied,  he  believed  that  colloquially  a  lady 
when  engaged  was  often  called  a  bride.  This  was  met  with 
Hear!  hear!  from  some,  and  No!  no!  from  others.  The  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  adds;  Probably  bride-elect  would  have  sat- 
isfied the  critics.  The  posthumous  son  of  Prince  Leopold  and 
Princess  Helen  is  now  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Gladstone's  use  of  bride  in  the  sense  of  a  lady  engaged  is 
more  German  than  English ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it 
is  the  original  meaning.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  states  that 
the  radical  sense  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  adding  that  it  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  verb  to  brew,  cook,  make  broth, 
a  duty  of  a  daughter-in-law  in  the  primitive  family.  This  ex- 
planation is  just  as  fanciful  as  the  old  etymology  of  daughter 
which  was  supposed  to  mean  milker.  I  stated  in  a  note  to  my 
paper  on  Moses'  Song  of  Triumph '  that  Miriam  might  possibly 
mean  milker.  This  etymology  is  at  least  as  certain  as  the  ex- 
planations that  Miriam    (or  Mary)    means  rebellious  or  fat, 

chap,  xvi  of  Jastrow's  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyritns,  vol.  i 
(Giesseii,  1905),  especially  p.  325- 

'Our  word  tpottte  (French  ipOMX,  fem.  Spoute)  means  originally  not 
husband  or  wife,  but  promised,  betrothed  (Latin  sponsus,  sponsa). 
The  French  Ipousie  means  bride  on  the  day  o£  the  marriage  (/o  non- 
velle  mariSe')  or  recently  married. 

'American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  30  (April,  1904),  p. 
152,  n.  •. 
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although  Orientals  consider  a  fat  woman  especially  beautiful.* 
Mephistopheles  says  in  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Fattst 
(11,  7782-3  of  the  edition  of  the  Bibliographische  Institut)  : 

Recht  quammig,  quabbig,'  das  besahlen 
Mil  hokem  Preis  Orientalen. 

Instead  of  explaining  bride  to  mean  broth-maker,  we  might 
interpret  it  as  the  bread-maker,  our  word  bread  h«ng  con- 
nected with  the  verb  to  brew.  Heb.  baskdt,  to  ripen,  means 
both  to  cook  and  to  bake.  But  the  word  cake  is  not  akin  to 
cook.    Bride,  however,  has  no  connection  with  brew. 

Some  are  inclined  to  combine  bride  with  Fr&tis,  an  Italian 
name  of  Venus  mater,  and  Frutis  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Aphrodite.  The  name  Aphrodite,  however,  is  probably 
a  Greek  adaptation  of  the  Semitic  Astarte,  with  pk  for  th* 
and  Frutis,  if  it  be  Indo-European,  may  be  connected  with  our 
fruit.  Otfried  Miiller  believed  it  to  be  an  Etruscan  name. 
Etruscan  was  no  Indo-European  language.  Professor  V. 
Thomsen  in  his  Remarques  sur  la  parente  de  la  langue  itrusque 
(Copenhagen,  1899)  thinks  there  may  be  some  affinity  between 
Etruscan  and  the  eastern  group  of  the  northern  Caucasian 

'  Fair  as  the  moon  is  one  of  the  most  coinmon  comparisons  in 
Arabic.  A  maiden  is  often  addressed  0  Moon  or  O  Full  moon;  sec 
my  Book  of  Canticles  (Chicago,  1902),  p.  35,  below.  According  to 
Oriental  ideas  a  moon-face,  1.  e.  a  full,  round  face  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  beauty  in  a  woman.  It  is  not  a  doubtful  compliment 
as  the  German  term  VoUmondsgesickl.  Tennyson  calls  Maud  the 
moon-faced  darling  of  alt. 

'That  is,  flaccid,  flabby,  blubbery,  bloated;  French  mollasse. 

'  Cf.  my  Beitrage  nur  assyrischen  Lautlthre  in  the  Nachrichten  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  (Apr.  25,  1883),  p.  97,  n.  3;  Lagarde,  Mit- 
theilungen,  vol.  I  (Gottingen,  1884),  p,  ?6,  below,  and  the  references 
given  in  the  14th  edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  lexicon  (Leipzig,  1905), 
p.  572*.  See  also  Muss-Amolt,  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin 
(Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  vol.  13, 
1892),  p.  55,  below;  p.  75,  n.  la.  Heb.  Aii/h<iA  instead  of  AV/nth  - 
Alldrt  is  a  Qtrt  like  Jehovah  for  Jahvih;  see  the  notes  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  i8i)8),  p. 
163.  I.  41.  The  Jews  substituted  Aff*'-*  -  <uoxi>vi  for  the  name  of  the 
heathen  goddess.  This  explains  BaoA  with  the  feminine  article: 
1^  Baal  was  read  ^oio^irv^;  see  Critical  Notes  on  Kings  (in  my  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew),  p.  294,  I.  28. 
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languages  (Lesghian,  etc.)-  Several  scholars  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  language  of  the 
second  species  of  the  trilingual  Akhsemenian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, known  as  Susian  or  Elamite,  and  the  southern 
Caucasian  language  known  as  Georgian  (or  Grusian  or 
Gruzinian).'  In  a  paper  published  two  years  ago,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Bohemia,  Karl  Kramaf  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  there  was  an  affinity  between  Georgian 
and  the  language  of  the  pre-Semitic  aborigines  of  Babylonia, 
Sumeriao.  I  pointed  out  some  connection  between  Sumerian 
haruspicy  and  Etruscan  ceremonies  in  my  paper  on  Babylonian 
Elements  in  the  Levitic  Ritual.* 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  raise  an  Assyriological 
protest  against  Scheftelowitz's  fanciful  theories  concerning 
cuneiform  idioms.  On  p.  41 1  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Contributions  to  Assyriology,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  Dr.  Husing,  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  Susian  or  Elamite  language,  remarks  that  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch  has  authorized  him  to  state  that  Delitzsch  had  advised 
the  editors  of  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  not  to  publish  Scheftelowitz's 
article.  Dr.  Hiising  adds,  we  can  say  of  every  single  page  of 
Scheftelowitz's  paper,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  been  printed. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  forms  and  words  given  by  Schef- 
telowitz  are  wrong. 

There  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  word  bride  outside  the 
Teutonic  group.  I  believe  that  bride  must  be  connected  with 
bridle.  After  a  girl  is  engaged,  she  is  no  longer  free,  at  least 
in  Europe,  but  bridled,  restrained,  pledged.  In  Germany  a 
girl,  when  engaged,  often  says:  Ich  bin  gebunden,  ich  bin 
nickt  mehr  frei;  and  a  man,  who  desires  to  be  released  of  an  en- 
gagement, says:  Cieb  mich  frei.  In  early  English  we  find 
bride  in  the  sense  of  bridle,  e.  g.  he  took  him  by  the  bride. 
Bride  is  the  common  word  for  bridle  in  French,  and  brider 
quelqu'un  par  un  conlrat,  lit.  to  bridle, »".  e.  restrain,  bind  some- 
one by  a  contract,  means  to  make  a  contract  with  some  one, 

'Cf.  my  Prolegomena  to  an  Assyrian  Grammar  in  vol,  13  of  Ihe 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  p.  ecjclix,  §  2,  b  (Proceed- 
ings at  Baltimore,  October,  1887).  Sec  also  Peiser's  Orirnl^istische 
Lileratur-Zeilung,  vol.  7,  407;  3,  $3.  184.  550. 

'See  above,  p.  161,  n-  3- 
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put  him  under  legal  obligation.  Sheridan  says  in  The  School 
for  Scandal :  Charles  is  contracted  by  vows  and  honor  to  your 
ladyship.  To  contract  means  especially  to  bind  one's  self  by 
promise  of  marriage.  Contract  means  affianced.  Shakespeare 
(Richard  III.,  3,  7)  says;  First  was  he  contract  to  Lady  Lucy. 

Bride  or  bridle  is  probably  connected  with  braid.  We  use 
braid  of  a  plaited  band  of  hair,  whether  twined  around  the 
head  or  hanging  behind ;  also  for  a  narrow  textile  band  or  tape 
used  as  trimming  for  garments,  etc.  The  primitive  meaning 
of  to  braid  is  to  draw,  to  pull.  The  German  equivalent  of 
braid  is  Zopf,  and  the  denominative  verb  zupfen  means  to  pull, 
while  the  German  words  for  bridle,  Zitgel  or  Zaum,  are  con- 
nected with  the  verb  Ziehen,  to  pull.  To  upbraid  (i.  e,  castigare 
verbis)  corresponds  to  the  German  siichtigen.  The  German 
verb  aufsiehen  means  to  rally,  to  banter,  to  taunt.  To  taunt 
means  not  only  to  tease,  but  also  to  upbraid  with  insulting 
words. 

So  bride  means  '  no  longer  free,  but  bridled,  restrained,' 
bound  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  In  the  good  old  times  the 
bride  was  bridled  after  the  wedding,  the  husband  took  the  reins, 
and  the  bride  obeyed  them.'  This  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
that  is  no  argument  against  the  correctness  of  my  etymol<^y. 

Paul  Haupt. 

■  In  the  form  of  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  given  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  still  used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  bride  promises  to  love,  cherish,  and  to  obey  her  husband. 
Modern  brides,  however,  not  infrequently  object  to  the  verb  obey. 
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III.— THE  REORGANIZATION   OF  THE  MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE  ANTONINES. 

A  comparison  of  the  status  of  the  municipalities  in  the  Roman 
empire  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  with  what 
it  was.  when  the  Spanish  cities  received  their  constitutions  from 
the  Flavian  emperors,  reveals  changes  in  their  constitutional 
rights  and  restrictions  on  the  management  of  their  local  affairs, 
that  vitally  affected  the  administrative  independence  which  they 
had  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

In  the  arrangements  that  followed  the  Social  War,  the  Italian 
cities  were  allowed  full  freedom  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs, 
except  for  the  limitations  placed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  munic- 
ipal courts.  As  to  the  provincial  cities,  Rome,  especially  in  the 
later  conquests  of  the  republic,  exhibited  the  statesman's  wisdom 
in  securing  the  good-will  and  finally  the  Romanizalion  of  con- 
quered communities  by  according  to  them  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  in  their  local  administration  that  was  consistent  with  her 
sovereignty. 

Though  frequently  treated  with  great  harshness  during  the 
Civil  War,  yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  their  affairs  continued  to  be 
managed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  the  advent  of  the  empire 
and  the  mild  measures  of  the  Augustan  constitution  made  secure 
for  them  the  freedom  which  under  the  republic  was  constantly 
in  jeopardy. 

The  personal  interest  of  Augustus  was  confined  chiefly  to 
strengthening  the  Italian  cities.  The  population  of  many  he 
increased  by  adding  colonies  from  Rome,  and  Italian  cities  were 
especially  favored  by  him  in  the  grant  of  better  political  rights 
as  the  ius  Latium.  In  the  provinces  Augustus  established  new 
""'"-■es,  but  with  few  exceptions  he  refused'  to  promote  the 
of  the  older  communities. 

m  Augustus  to  Vespasian  but  one  emperor,  Claudius,  took 
terest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  municipalities.     His 

Kirichfeld,  Znr  Guchichte  de»  Lateintschcn  R«chtt,  p.  g  f.    Henog, 
Narboneniis,  p.  loi. 
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activity '  in  granting  the  ius  coloniae,  ius  Laiium  and  the  ctuUas 
is  attested  not  only  by  many  inscriptions  and  Pliny's  survey  of 
the  empire,  but  also  by  the  sneer  of  his  satirist'  Seneca,  which 
serves  to  establish  the  policy  that  the  latter  as  prime  minister 
recomroended  to  Nero. 

The  dominant  policy,  therefore,  of  the  first  century  of  the 
empire  tended  to  extend  the  advantages  and  the  freedom  in- 
herent in  the  better  rights  accorded  the  cities.  The  constitutions 
granted  by  the  Flavians  gave  them  a  free  hand  in  local  admin- 
istration. 

For  various  reasons,  however,  the  Antonine  emperors  bad  found 
it  necessary  to  lay  hands  upon  the  municipalities  and  either  to  limit 
their  powers  or  to  exercise  a  control  over  their  administration. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  Vespasian  also  realized  into 
what  wretched  condition  municipal  administration  had  fallen  and 
took  some  measures  to  correct  it.  The  discussion  will  return 
to  these  measures  further  on.  The  policy  and  activity  of  the 
Antonines,  beginning  with  Trajan,  points  to  a  conviction  that  the 
cities  were  threatened  with  ruin  and  only  stringent  measures 
could  save  them. 

The  fact  that  the  most  graphic  accounts  of  these  morbid  condi- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Pliny,  prefect  of  Bithynia, 
has,  perhaps,  tended  to  call  undue  attention  to  the  cities  of  the 
eastern  provinces  and  to  establish  the  conviction  that  they  were 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  western  cities.  They  were 
larger  and  wealthier  than  the  younger  cities  of  the  west,  hence 
ofTered  greater  opportunities  for  corruption,  but  the  appointment 
of  imperial  curators'  by  Trajan  in  Italian  and  western  communi- 
ties indicates  that  the  emperor  ordered  searching  investigations 
in  other  provinces  than  Bithynia,*  which  were  spared  the  ex- 
position of  a  literary  governor. 

Our  main  sources  of  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
cities  in  this  period  are  i)  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors,  2)  the 
inscriptions  and   3)  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  and   Pliny. 

>  O.  Hinchfeld,  1.  c. 

*  De  Morte  Ckndii  3 :  E^o  (Clotho)  mehercutei,  ioqail,  pu*illum  tcnporu 
adkere  ilti  nolebam,  dum  hoi  piuculos,  qui  lupenunt,  ciaiuie  doDkrel. 

•C.  I.  L.X  6006. 

*Herzog,  Gal.  Narb.  p.  aja;  Idem,  RiMn.  StaatiTCTfaisnng  II,  I  p.  J48. 
Nicht  alle  Stadtballer  neiden  »o  viel  EcfraEt  and  daroil  M*iele  EnttcheidaiiEen 
eihalten  haben,  aber  nach  Abiag  der  besoDdeten  VeThlltniiie  darf  man 
diete*  B«ispicl  docb  wohl  als  einei  unier  vielen  annehnca. 
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The  orations  of  the  coatemporary  Dio  Chrysostom,  especially 
the  46th,  De  Tumultu,  deal  considerably  wiih  ciiy  economy,  but 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  rhetoric  and  sober  fact  is  too 
difficult  to  draw  to  render  his  statements  of  any  real  value  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

From  these  sources  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  the 
cities  suffered  from  dishonest  and  neglectful  officials  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  administration,  A  statement  of  the  various 
sources  of  a  Roman  municipality's  revenues  and  their  relative 
,  importance,  together  with  its  expenses,  would  help  to  make 
clear  the  conditions  that  prevailed.  Such  a  statement  cannot 
be  given  here  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  yet  inadequate 
expositions  to  be  found  elsewhere '. 

Furthermore  the  effects  of  the  abuses  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  only  by  a  careful  admin- 
istration of  the  limited  funds  at  their  command  could  the  expenses 
of  most  of  the  cities  be  kept  within  their  revenues.  Adequate 
revenues  were  not,  at  the  period  under  consideration,  and  never 
had  been,  provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  annual  budget. 
Cicero,  while  pro-consul  of  Cilicia,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
frame  with  great  care  that  part  of  his  edict  which  dealt  with  the 
cities  in  order  to  reduce  their  expenses'.  The  Augustan  consti- 
tution which  so  utterly  failed  to  effect  a  satisfactory  organization 
of  the  finances  of  the  empire'  could  not  be  expected  to  bring 
relief  to  the  municipalities  and  the  disinclination  of  his  successors 
to  make  changes  in  the  constitution  as  left  by  the  first  emperor 
perpetuated  these  defects.  This  inadequate  provision  for  the 
financial  needs  of  the  cities  was  met,  to  a  large  extent,  by  reducing 
toa  minimum  the  need  of  funds'  through  the  system  ofmunera^, 
which  was  so  elaborately  developed  during  the  empire. 

'Revenuei.'  Humbert,  Euai  sur  lea  fintnces  et  1>  comptabilii^  publique 
chez  les  Rom  aim  (Paris  iBS7)Vo1.  I.p.  40iff,  II,  p.  6off;  Liebenam.  SUedte- 
verwaltung  (Leipiis.  1900),  p.  1  B;  Kartowa,  Roem,  Recbiigetchichle,  I, 
p.  3gS.    Expend iturei;  Liebenam,  ].  c.  p.  6S  (T. 

'  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  Ill  S,  4 — dilieentissime  scnptum  caput  est,  quod  pertinet 
ad  minuendos  tumptas  civUatnmi  cl.  Ad  Att.  Ii,  loCT;  Ad  Fam.  XV  6,3. 

' Schiller,  Geschichte  der  Kaiserzeii  (1  BSj).  I.  II,  p.  751 :  Herzog. Getchkhte 
a.  Syitem  d.  rOni.  Veifasiung  II.  I,  p.  117. 

*  Fried  Under:  Slfidtewesen  in  ttalien  unler  d.  rOm.  Ka.i>ern,  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  Bnd.  XIX,  p.  314. 

'See  Kuhn,  Ba^-u.  Stiidliscbe  Verf.  I,  p.  3S,  Tor  the  belt  exposition  of  the 
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The  only  important  source  of  revenue  added  by  Augustus 
came  from  the  founding  of  the  priesthood  ol  August edes.  What- 
ever the  purpose  of  the  organization  may  have  beeu,  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  decuriones  and  by  that  order  was  used  to 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  city.  They  were  elected  by 
the  decuriones,'  as  were  the  magistrates  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  when  no  candidates  presented  themselves,  suitable 
persons  ofsufficient  wealth  were  compelled'  to  accept  election  just 
as  was  the  case  again  with  magistrates.  The  Augustalis  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  a  summa  honoraria  amounting  to  about  10,000 
sesterces,'  which  was  the  average  amount  required  of  a  duavt'r. 
In  certain  semi-legislative  acts,  as  the  voting  of  honorary  monu- 
' ments,  the  Augui/a/es  sometimes  acted  with  the  decuriones* 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  a  popular  assembly,  but  often 
enough  without  the  latter  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood was  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  decuriones.  This 
priesthood  thus  restored  to  the  wealthy  freedmen  an  avenue  to 
the  distinction  which  with  a  curtailment  of  political  rights  bad 
been  lost  and  also  secured  from  them  heavy  contributions  for 
public  purposes.  This  source  of  revenues  fell  chiefly  to  the 
Italian  communities  where,  by  order  of  Caesar,  when  dictator, 
freedmen  were  excluded  from  municipal  magistracies.  In  the 
provinces  they  were  more  extensively  oi^anized  in  Spain,  espe- 
cially after  Vespasian  granted  the  ius  Letlium  to  the  Spanish  cities, 
a  constitution  that  also  excluded  freedmen  from  the  magistracies.' 

Considering  further  the  heavily  increased  taxes  levied  by  Ves- 
pasian,' burdens  which  the  municipalities  had  to  share,  it  can  he 
seen  that  there  were  a  number  of  causes  that  conspired  to  bring 
the  cities  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  To  correct  the  abuses  and  restore 
the  provincial  cities,  claimed  the  attention  of  all  the  Antonines, 
especially  Nerva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  reforms,  however, 
were  extended  and  made  more  effective  by  their  successors,  Pius 
and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

'  C.  I.  L.  X  113  ob  boDorem  Aug.  quern— a  (cnatn — accipete  meniiC. 

*C.  I.  L.  X  114  1.3a  ff.  hoc  mulein  nomine  televati  impCDdiia,  facilini  pro- 
silituri  hi,  qui  ad  munu*  Aai[U*ta)iUti(  conpellentur. 

'  C.  I.  L.  Z  4793>  cf.  Liebenam,  1.  c.  p.  57. 

*C.  I.  L.  IX.  4760 — decreuit  ordo  decurioanmel  Augustalium  et  plebi  uni- 
versa.    Cf.  XI  3013. 

'C.  I.  L.  II  1944  VI  AueaiUlit  in  municipio  Saelitano  D.  D.  prinui 
eC  perpetuui  omnibus  honoribui,  qnos  libertiui  {"ere  potucranl,  honoralui. 
Cf.  Momm..  Stadlrecbte.  p.  416. 

*SQ«t.  Vit.  Vetp.  t6;  Cassiu*  Dio  66,  a,  S,  and  14;  Zonarai  il,  17. 
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Two  measures  of  Nerva  were  intended  to  aid  the  municipal 
finances.  The  lirst  was  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  ali- 
mentation funds  to  restore  agriculture  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to  aid 
needy  children.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cities  were 
considerably  benefited  by  the  short-lived  success  of  this  institution 
although  on  just  what  terms  they  received  the  funds  we  do  not 
know.  Since,  however,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  possessor  of 
lands  that  were  obligated  to  the  alimentation  fiind  could  no 
longer  pay  the  interest,  he  assigned  in  favor  of  the  imperial  fiscus 
(fisco  locum  facere),'  it  is  probable  that  the  cities  received  the 
funds  in  trust  and  not  as  a  gift. 

The  other  constitution  granted  to  the  cities  the  right  to  receive 
legacies.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
legacy  was  an  essential  part  of  the  income.  Although  there  was 
no  law,  at  the  time  under  consideration,  requiring  wealthy  citizens 
■  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  property  for  public  purposes,  yet  the 
practice  bad  become  so  common  as  to  make  the  legacy  a  reliable 
source  of  income.'  The  inscriptions  show  that  very  frequently 
the  funds  for  an  important  festival,  a  temple  or  a  public  building, 
were  accumulated  through  a  long  period  of  years  either  from  an 
aggregation  of  gifts  or  from  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of 
a  single  bequest.  The  value,  apparently,  of  Nerva's  law  must 
have  rested  in  the  increased  assurance  that  the  bequest  would  be 
properly  applied  and  the  wish  of  the  testator  respected,  for  surely 
before  Nerva's  time  the  munictpaliiies  could  and  did  receive 
public  bequests.  Without  the  corporate  right,  however,  to  receive 
it,  the  bequest  was  made,  not  to  the  rei  publico,  but  to  the  in- 
habitants severally'  and  its  use,  presumably,  was  subject  to  their 
will  expressed  by  ballot  or,  perhaps  more  frequently  and  less 
judiciously,  by  a  popular  demonstration  in  the  theater. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian  had  restricted 
the  use  of  bequests  to  the  purposes  stated  in  the  will,*  important 
aid  was  afforded  the  cities  by  rescripts  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 

■Codexlu*.,  Xl33,  3,3. 

'  Ulp.,  34,  3S ;  Ciuitmtibns  omnibni,  quae  inb  imperio  populi  RomaDi  nnt, 
legari  poteit  idqne  a  Nem  introductuin,  postea  a  aenalu,  auctore  Hadriano, 
diligentia*  conilUatam  «»t.  Ibid.,  13,  S,  Gdeicommiiu  hereditai  municipibns 
leititui  poteit,  de  qua  boc  lenitui  coniultum  proipectum  eil. 

'Dig.  Init.,  34.  5.  >0,  cni  (collegio)  antem  non  coiie  licet,  ai  leEetat,  non 
nalebit  niii  lingalii  legetur.    Cf.  C,  I.  L.  V,  5103,  5878. 

*Dig.  lust..  50,  8,  4:  tegataminunicipiopecuniam  inaliam  temquamdefaoc- 
tnt  aoluit,  conaectere  citra  ptincipit  auctoritateni  non  licet. 
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M.  Aurelius,  of  which  the  former  allowed  them,  on  receiving  per- 
mission from  the  emperor,  to  disregard  the  wish  of  a  testator  who 
would  have  a  superfluous  building  erected  and  apply  the  bequest 
to  the  maintenance  of  existing  buildings,'  the  latter  to  refuse  a 
gift  made  on  conditions  detrimental  to  their  interests.' 

It  was  from  Trajan  that  the  actual  administration  of  the  cities 
received  the  most  attention.  Chief  among  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  Bithynia  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was 
the  failure  to  deal  effectively  with  the  public  debtor.' 

The  accounts  consisted  chiefly  of  (i)  the  gifts  (summa  honoraria) 
promised  by  magistrates  on  enterinp;  office,  (a)  the  loans  of  munic- 
ipal money,  including  permanent  funds,  and  (3)  the  legacies. 

The  inscriptions  afford  considerable  evidence  that  the  discharge 
of  a  promise  made  by  a  magistrate  on  entering  office  was  not 
infrequently  long  delayed  and  it  seemed  worthy  of  record  if  it  was 
paid  during  his  term  of  office.'  Particularly  serious  was  the  fre- 
quent failure  to  complete  a  structure  that  had  been  promised  and 
begun.  Many  inscriptions  refer  to  incomplete  buildings  and  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  not  specifically  stated,  we  are  probably 
warranted  in  concluding  that  a  would-be  public  benefactor  has  not 
fulfilled  his  promise.  Such  failures  were  sufficiently  general  to  cause 
Trajan  to  issue  a  constitution  making  it  binding,  not  only  on  the 
person  who  made  the  promise  but  upon  his  heir  as  well,  to  com- 
plete the  work.  This  salutary  law  was  made  more  specific  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  required  a  direct  heir  to  forfeit  ten  per  cent, 
a  devisee  not  related  to  the  testator  {herei  exiratuus)  to  forfeit 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  inheritance  in  case  of  failure  to  complete 
the  promised  building,* 

'Di£,  lult.,  Y3,  10,  7,  (ColliBtratni)  Pecaniun  quae  in  opera  noua  legata  eit, 
potiui  in  tuteUm  eorum  opeium  quae  tuni,  conuertendam,  quam  ad  inchoan- 
dum  opui  eroKandam  diuui  Pius  retcripiit. 

'Dig.  luit..  50, 13,  II:  (Papirini  luitui)  Item  resi-ripierunt  (Antoninui  et 
Vetus)  coadicionei  danationibui  &dpoiitai,  quae  in  rem  publicam  fiunt,  Ua 
demam  rata*  «Me,  ti  atilitatis  pablicae  intereit. 

>Plin.Ep.X47. 

*C.  I.  L.  VIII  S300,  OMMH  nu  poiuit  dedivauilque.  IX  1156:  intra  lustnim 
honomeiu*.  repraeientata  pecunia,  strauil.  Cf.  1350.  I143.  VIII,  173JS. 

*Dig.  lust..  JO,  13,  14.  Si  quia  tni  alieniue  honoris  causa  opus  factunim  te 
in  aliqua  ciuitat«  promiierit,  ad  perficiendnro  tarn  ipse  quam  heres  eins  ei 
consti  tali  one  diui  Traiani  obti  gains  est. 

'Dig.  lusl.,  50, 13,  14,  led  si  quis  ob  honorem  opus  factunim  civitate  aliqua 
promiserit  atqae  inchoaucril  el  priuiqnam  perficerct,  decetierit:  heret  eins 
II  quidem  neceaie  habel  ant  perficeie  id  aut  partem  qulntam  patrimonii 
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Caracalla  placed  the  promise  of  a  summa  konararia '  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  agreement  to  construct  a  public  work,  and 
Ulpian  states  that  a  rescript  of  the  same  emperor  converted  it 
into  an  interest  bearing  debt,*  when  payment  was  delayed. 

In  dealing  with  the  borrower  of  municipal  funds  the  city  ad- 
ministration was  both  weak  and  corrupt  It  would  be  an  error 
however  to  suppose  that  these  loans  (ex  kalendario)  were  made 
solely  from  surplus  treasury  funds.  They  doubtless  embraced 
numerous  foundations  for  charitable  and  other  purposes  of  which 
the  inscriptions  record  so  many  *  instances.  The  causes  of  such 
a  failure  to  protect  the  community's  interests  can  be  seen  in 
rescripts  forbidding  the  lending  of  public  funds  without  security 
or  to  persons  already  in  debt  to  the  city.  It  gave  occasion  for 
one  of  the  drastic  measures  of  Trajan,  the  institution  of  the 
eura  kalendarii. 

Kuebbler  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  institution  of  the  alimen- 
tation fund  was  the  occasion  for  appointing  the  Curator  kalendarii 
ostensibly  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  that  fund.*  He 
not  only  fails,  however,  to  prove  his  proposition,  but  the  rescript 
of  Severus  (Cod.  lus.  IV  ^i,  3),  shows  clearly  that  the  pecunia 
alimerUaria  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  accounts  of  the  kaUn- 
darium.  The  rescript  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  shows  plainly  that  the  funds  committed  to  thKeuraier 
kalendarii  were  wholly  independent  of  the  alimentation  funds 
and  incidentally  catalogues  all  the  different  heads  under  which  a 
city  kept  its  accounts: — In  ea,  quae  reipublicae  te  debere 
fateris,  compensari  ea,  quae  ab  eadem  tibi  debentur,  is,  cuius  de  ea 
re  notio  est,  iubebil,  si  neque  ex  kalendario,  neque  ex  uectigalibus, 
neque  ex  frumeuti  uel  olei  publici  pecunia,  neque  tributorum, 

relicti  sibi  ab  eo,  qui  id  opus  faccre  inititnerat,  si  ita  mallei,  cioitati.  in  qvm  id 
opni  fieri  coeptum  eit,  dare :  is  a,u(eoi,  qui  ex  aamero  liberonim  ei(,  li  heres 
exititit,  non  quintae  partii  sed  decimae  concedendae  necesiitate  adGcitur  et 
haec  diuns  Anionlna*  constiCuil. 

'  Dig.  luM.  SO,  13,6,  i.(Macrinus).  Si  qaispecuoiam  ol> honoiem  promiierit 
coepitqae  aolaere.  turn  dtbiri  qumi  eoeptt  efert,  imperator  noiter  AatoniDni 
TCicripsit. 

'Dig.  50, 19,1 :  (Ulpltn) 91  pollicitu*  qaitfaerit  reipnblicaeopuisefactnnim 
uel  pecuniam  daturam.  ia  Dsurai  non  conaeniatur;  led  li  moram  coeperit 
faceTe,  uiutae  accedunt,  ut  iroperator  ooster  com  diuo  patie  reicripserunt. 

■  Friedlaender,  I.  c. 

*  ZeiUchrifl  der  Saviga^-Stillung  Tuer  Rechtsgeschicble,  toman.  Abt.  XIII. 
p.  156  fr. 
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Deque  alimentorum,  neque  eius,  quae  statutis  sumptibus  seniit 
neque  fideicommissi  ciuilatis  debitor  sis. 

Liebenam's  statement  that  this  ofEcial  was  chained  with  the 
administration  of  the  city's  outstanding  accounts'  is  vague  aop 
capable  of  various  interpretations,  and  leaves  the  exact  nature  of 
his  relationship  to  the  city  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  Italy  the  curator  kalendarii  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
in  many  cases  at  least,  and  probably  in  all  instances,  as  Kuebbler 
suggests.  The  appointment  in  the  provinces  was  made  by  the 
governor  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor.  Certain 
very  specific  qualifications  were  required,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  anywhere  staled,  but  they  can  with  probability  be  inferred. 
The  governor  was  authorized  to  make  the  appointment  only  after 
careful  investigation  (ex  inquisitione)  and  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  bond  was  required,'  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  his  private 
fortune  secured  the  community  against  all  loss  incurred  during 
his  curatorship,'  the  invesligatton  must  have  concerned  his  finan- 
cial standing  and  not  his  administrative  abilities.  This  then,  was 
the  chief  feature  of  his  relationship  to  the  municipality,  namely 
his  responsibility  to  protect  with  his  own  fortune  the  city's  loans. 

In  defense,  therefore,  of  his  private  fortune,  he  had  to  ascertain 
the  financial  standing  of  all  borrowers  of  public  money,  not  only 
of  those  to  whom  loans  were  made  during  his  own  term  of  office, 
but  of  those  whose  names  he  received  from  his  predecessor.  Thus, 
his  administrative  functions  were  secondary  and  his  relation  to 
the  city  was  similar  to  that  of  the  exactores,  the  decuriones  who 
were  held  responsible  for  all  shrinkage  in  the  taxes  due  the  state. 

In  order  to  procure  the  prompt  paymentof  bequests,  a  rescript 
of  Antoninus  Pius  required  trustees,  who  unduly  delayed  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  to  pay  interest  at  a  higher  than  the 
current  rate,'  A  bequest  was  payable  on  the  date  stipulated  in 
the  will,  and  if  no  date  was  stated,  the  governor  of  the  province 
fixed  a  date  after  which  interest  should  be  due.  at  six  per  cent  if 
the  bequest  was  not  paid  over  to  the  city  within  six  months,  at  a 
lower  rate  if  it  was  paid  sooner.'    Arescript  of  M.  Aurelius  made 

'  L.  c.  p.  4B1  <  der  Verwalter  ia  stiedlisclicn  Schuldbachet '. 

'  Dig.  so,  B.  9.  7:  a  curatore  kslendaiii  cautionem  exigi  Don  debere,  cam 
■  praeside  ex  inquiaitione  eligatur. 

'Dig,  50,  8,  9,  9;  Item  reacripserunt  (Antoninas  et  Veru»)  aomiDum,  qa«e 
deterioia  facta  aunt  tempore  curatoria  (kalend.)  periculum  ad  ipsam  pertinere. 

*  Die.  SO,  10, 5 :  Si  legatum  nel  fid  ei  com  mi  stum  fuerit  ad  opus  r«lictam,uiurae 
quae  el  quando  incipiant  debeii  rescriptodiui  Fii  itacontinentur:  ai  quidem 
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the  magistrates  who  failed  to  perform  their  duty  in  exacting  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy,  their  heira,  or  their  bondsmen  liable  for  the  losses 
thus  incurred.' 

The  method  adopted  in  the  case  of  bequests  was  likewise 
employed  in  dealing  with  a  worse  class  of  offenders,  the  magis- 
trates and  other  officials  who  unlawfully  retained  public  money  in 
their  private  possession.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  crime  among  the 
Greek  magistrates,  from  whom  he  recovered  public  money  that 
had  been  retained  for  several  years.*  M.  Aurelius  made  funds 
thus  retained  bear  interest.' 

In  like  manner  a  curator  pUced  in  charge  of  a  public  work  was 
required  to  pay  interest  on  the  excess  funds  that  remained  in  his 
possession.' 

The  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  municipalities  ts  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  a  debtor  to  the  imperial  fiscus 
was  eligible  to  the  highly  esteemed  honor  of  representing  bis 
home  city  before  the  provincial  governor  or  the  emperor,  the 
citizen  who  was  in  debt  to  the  city  was  not  allowed  to  undertake 
such  an  embassy,  (Dig.  50,  7,  4,  t :  rescript  of  Pius). 

In  discussing  the  vices  whereby  the  municipal  revenues  bad 
suffered,  mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  law  of  Trajan  which 
assured  the  community  that  a  building  once  begun  should  be 
completed.  How  general  were  such  expensive  fiascos  at  building 
as  Pliny  reports  from  Bithynia  cannot  now  be  determined,  but 

diet  non  sit  ab  hii,  qui  italnai  uel  imagines  ponendai  leEiverunt.  praefinilui,  *, 
praeiide  proTinciae  tenpnt  itatuendum  eit.  et  nisi  poEuerint  heredei,  ntunu 
leriorei  intia  lez  mensei,  li  minai,  lemiises  usurai  rei  publicae  pendant.  Si 
nero  diet  dalnt  eit.  pecuniam  depooant  Intra  di«m  aut — temittet  protinui 
pendant. 

'  Dig.  Intl.  50, 1,  3S,  3 :  Imp.  Antoninui  et  Verut  leicripierunt ;  ad  magii. 
tratnt  officion  pertinere  exactionem  pecuniae  legatonim  el  8i  cettanerint, 
iptoi  uel  heiede*  conaeniri  aut,  %\  soluendo  non  tint,  Gdeinssorei  eorum  qni 
pro  hit  cauerant. 

*Cic.  ad  Att.,  VI  a,  ;:  Mira  erant  in  cjuitatibut  iptorum  furta  Graecoram, 
quae  magiitratus  lui  fecerant.  Quaeiiui  ipie  de  iis,  qui  annis  decern  proxinit 
MagiilTatum  geuerant.  Aperte  fatebanlur.  Itaque  sine  ulla  iEDominia  mis 
ameris  pecunlat  popnlit  rettuternnt. 

'Dig.  Just,  so,  S,  9,  10:  Imp.  Antoninus  et  Verus  rescripsenint  enin  qui 
pecuniam  publican  magiltTatus  lui  tempore  et  pott  non  panco  tempore 
detmuerat,  usurai  eliam  praestare  debere.  niii  si  quid  adlegare  poatil,  qua  ex 
cauia  tardins  intnlistet. 

*0'E->  5^  B,  9:  Imp.  Antoniout  et  Verut  rescrip.  pecuniae  quae  apad 
cnratoret  temansit,  usuiai  eaigendaa. 
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they  were  probably  numerous  and  fully  justified  the  emperor  in 
forbidding  the  construction  of  a  new  building  at  public  expense 
without  his  permissioo.  Thus  be  returned  to  the  policy  of  the 
early  republic  when  the  Roman  censors  had  charge  of  the  build- 
ing projects  in  the  Italian  cities.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
of  the  narrow  policy  of  the  earlier  times  but  the  restriction  appears 
simply  as  a  salutary  measure  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  cities 
themselves.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  is  apparent  in  the 
rescript  granting  to  the  people  of  Sinope  the  privilege  to  build  an 
aqueduct  The  permission  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  able  to  complete  it.    (Pliny  X  91,  also  £p.  24.) 

The  kw  was  accepted  and  reiterated  in  the  constitutions  of  later 
emperors,  as  Macer,  a  jurist  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
states.'  It  was  a  restriction  which  the  earlier  emperors  had  not 
placed  upon  the  cities  except  in  the  case  of  walls  of  fortilication.* 

In  the  alienation  of  the  city's  rights  in  the  ground,  both  the 
ager  and  the  ground  within  the  pomerium  (loca  publica),  was 
an  abuse  that  had  from  time  to  time  caused  the  state  to  interfere 
in  municipal  affairs.  These  rights  insured  an  important  source 
of  revenues  which  the  cities  received  from  those  who  tilled 
ground  within  the  territoriuro.' 

The  city  had  no  right  to  alienate  either  ager  01  loca  publica, 
yet  in  &ct  such  unconstitutional  acts  seem  to  have  been  not 
infrequent. 

Vespasian  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  who  took  active 
measures  against  such  illegal  possessors  and  reclaimed  public 
land  both  in  Rome*  and  in  the  provinces.'  Ulpian,  in  discussing 
the  duties  of  the  curator  reipublicae,  states  that  the  titles  should 

'  Dig'.  50.  lo>  3>  I  '•  Pnblico  uero  lumptu  opus  nouum  sine  piincipi*  aucto- 
riuie  fieri  non  lic«re  conitiiulionibut  deekratur. 

>  Die.  Jiul.,  so,  to,  6. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  18,  3.  Etiun  nnoc  in  Ubnlis  censorils  fasciia  dtcuntar  omnia 
ex  quibus  popnius  reditai  habel,  quia  diu  hoc  solum  vecligal  Tueiat.  H^inns 
p.  301,  Ed.  of  L^chmann.  haec  (compaicua)  beneGcio  coloniae  habcnl  in  forma 
COMPASCUA  PUBLICA  lULIENSIUM  inscribi  debent;  ndn  el  vaHgal 
quamvii  An/»iMi  prtuilanl. 

<C.  I.  L.  VI 933,  Imp.  Caeur  Uespasian.  Aug  .  .  .  locum  Tiniae  publicae 
occupatnm  a  priuatii  per  collegium  pontiiicum  leitituit. 

■Hyeinui,  De  Cond.  Agr..  p.  laa.  ed.  Lach.,  Upides(in  prouincia  CTrenen- 
aium)  uero  inscripti  nomine  divi  Ueipatiani  sub  clausula  tali, 
OCCVPATl  A   PRIVATIS   FINES: 
P.  R.  RESTITVIT. 
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be  investigated  and  public  property  restored,'  by  the  provincial 
governor,  if  the  city  had  no  curator.  The  plain  inference  is  that 
the  coadition  was  very  general. 

Thus  the  curator  reipuilicae  was  given  the  procuratorship  of 
public  ground,  which  carried  with  it  the  authority  to  dispossess 
illegal  occupants,  even  though  they  might  have  acquired  the  land 
by  bona  fide  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  the  evicted  possessor 
had  recourse  upon  the  person  from  whom  he  had  bought  the  land.* 

The  property  thus  held  in  private  possession  had  in  most 
cases,  if  not  all,  been  unconstitutionally  alienated  by  the  decuriffnes 
themselves,  a  procedure  which  Ulpian  states  was  of  common 
occurrence,'  The  reason  for  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the 
decuriones  is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The  lex  coloniae  Genitivae 
forbids  in  the  strongest  terms  the  granting  of  public  property  of 
any  description  {pecunia publico  auipro  ea  quid)  in  consideration 
of  a  gift  or  other  benefaction  to  the  community.*  The  grant  of 
nearly  40,000  denarii  to  Piso  by  the  decuriones  of  Amasia,  was, 
to  all  appearance,  made  in  consideration  of  public  benefactions. 
(Plin.  X  90.) 

Land  thus  alienated  by  the  highest  municipal  authority  could 
be  restored  only  by  the  state. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  all  cities 
and  that  the  same  measures  and  methods  were  necessary  in  ail. 
The  procuratorship  of  public  ground  which  was  vested  in  the 
provincial  governor  or  the  curaiar  reipublicae  in  cities  to  which 
such  an  official  was  appointed,  was  vested  in  other  cases,  appar- 
ently, in  a  curator  operum  pubiicontm. 

'  Dig.  50,  10,  5,  I :  Fines  publico^  a,  priuatia  detineri  non  opoitet.  Curabil, 
igitur,  praeses  prouinciae.  li  qui  public!  sunt,  a  piivatis  lepaiare. 

'  Dig.  50,  S,  1 1 ,  3 :  Item  retcripserunt  {Aoreliui  et  Venis)  agros  lej  pablicae 
telnhere  curatoiem  cinitatii  debeie,  licet  a  bona  fide  eraptoribu!  posaidentur 
cum  possint  ad  auctores  suoa  recuiTcre. 

'Dig.  last.  50,  9.  4,  I:  Ambitiosa  decreta  decuiionum  reacindi  debent ; 
proinde,  ut  Solent,  siue  iliquem  dcbitorem  dimiserint  sine  lai^iti  sint  siue 
dccreuerint  de  publico  aiicui  nel  praedia  ael  aedes,  uel  certftm  quantitatem 
praestari,  nihil  ualebit  hutusniodi  decietuni. 

*Lex.  Col.  Gen.  ch.  CXXXIV:  Ne  quit  Iluir  aeditifi)  praefeclus  c{oloniae) 
G(eneliiiae)  quicunqne  erit,  post  b(anc)  l(ege[n)  ad  decuriones  c(oloniae} 
G(enetiuae}  ceferlo  neue  decniiones  consulito  neue  d.  d.  facito  neue  d.  e.  r.  in 
labulas  publicaa  referto  neue  referri  iubeto  neue  quia  decurio,  cum  e(a)  r(es)  . 
a{getur},  in  decurionibus  sententiam  dicito  neue  d,  d.  icribita  neue  in  tabulas 
publicas  teferto  ncue  referendum  curato,  quo  cui  pecunia  publica  A(ut  pro  ea) 
quid  hmtaru  habendi  causa  muneriaue  d[attdi)  peUitendi  proiu  ttatua  ptntnda 
dtturdimetur 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ntra  was  instituted  in  order  to 
relieve  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  ever  increasing  burden  of 
overseeing  the  building  operations  of  the  cities  or  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  buildings  donated  by  the  emperor.'  Against 
such  a  theory  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  do 
evidence  of  so  great  activity  in  the  building  operations  of  the 
municipalities  that  the  duotari  and  aediUs  could  not  oversee 
them.  The  theory  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  conditions  in 
a  modem  city.  The  revenues  of  a  Roman  city,  including  gifts, 
hardly  permitted  extenuve  annual  building  projects. 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  euraiar  operum  publicorum,  when 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  had  chatge  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  that  were  gifts  from  the  emperor,  it  is  certainly  an  error 
to  confuse  the  curator  that  the  emperor  or  the  city  appointed  to 
take  charfjeof  a  particular  work  (quos  efficiendo  operi  praestituit, 
Dig>  50,  10,  2,  1}  with  the  cura  operum  puilicorum,  a  permanent 
office  at  Rome  and  is  found  in  some  provincial  cities.  Thus 
broadly  interpreted,  the  imperial  curator  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  of  a  temple  (Trac.  IV  56)  or  of  a  bath 
(c.  X  1419),  has  been  regarded  as  the  curator  ofierum  publ.  of 
the  inscriptions. 

There  is  but  little  evidence  that  the  cur.  tiper.publ.  had  charge 
of  building  operations  at  all.     From  the  time  the  Roman  censors 
allowed  the  cities  to  conduct  their  own  building  work,  it  was  in 
charge  of  the  magistrates,  nor  did  they  lose  the  author! 
curator  ret  publicae  was  appointed  over  them.*     It  is 
whether  the  latter  had  the  authority  to  take  charge 
construction  unless  the  decuriones  entrusted  it  to  him,  _ 
duumviri  or  aediUs  might  be  commissioned  by  the  s) 
Numerous  inscriptions  connect  the  cur.  ret  publ.  wit! 
projects,  but  they  are  chiefly  on  monuments  in  hon 
emperor'  or  pertain  to  restorations.* 

The  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  is  all,  perhaps 
mony  with  the  statement  of  Paulus  that  it  was  thi 

'  Liebenam,  1.  c.  385.    Daremberg-SaElio,  arttcte,  Curatorei,  p.  1 

*  NameiODi  inicriptioni  o(  the  second  and  third  centariei 
ititement.    See  Liebenam  1.  c.,  p.  3E3. 

•C.  I.  L..  VIII  3345.  3480.  J660.  XI,  3091- 

•C.  I.  L..  Ill  S68.  X  U99,  4860,  5300,  Vni  a38B,  4831, 5178, 
8480,  iitS4,  isiSj,  16400,  Oi.  6579.    IX,  333S. 
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the  Cur.  rei  pu^L  to  keep  the  buildiog^s  in  the  city  in  a  state 
of  repair.' 

A  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  curator  operutn  pu- 
dUcorutn  in  Rome  will,  perhaps,  help  to  indicate  (he  character  of 
the  similar  cura  in  the  municipal  administration.  Their  chief 
functions,  as  stated  by  Mommsen,  (St.  R.  II,  p.  looa),  were  first 
the  assignment  of  public  ground  for  buildings  and  monuments 
that  served  a  public  purpose ;  secondly,  to  remove  obstructions 
from  public  property  or  impose  a  rental  (solarium)  for  the  use  of 
such  property.  The  last  two  functions  were  plainly  stated  by 
Ulpian  in  his  commentary  on  the  edict  (Dig.  43, 8,  3,  17),  and  the 
first  is  as  fiilly  attested  by  the  inscriptions. 

Turning  now  to  the  municipality,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  cura.  The  few  inscriptions  in  which 
the  Cur.  o^r.  publ.  is  mentioned  are  nearly  all  of  sepulchral 
character  and  throw  but  litde  light  upon  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  office.  The  following  inscription,  however,  which  was 
found  at  Puteoli,  must  be  considered:  (C.  I.  L.,  X  1791): 

ded  IC.  XI.  K.  lUL.  IMP.  COM. 

mo  DO.  AUG.  III.  ET.  ANTISTIO. 

but  RO.  COS.  LOC.  ADSIG.  PER 

ai  SENIUM.  MARCELLUM.  CUR. 
S  ^R.  PUB.  CUR.  VALERIC. 

fel  ICE.  ET  AVILLIO.  PU 

deNTE 
The  left  side  of  the  stone  is  broken  away  and  leaves  the  reading 
in  some  doubt  Prof.  Mommsen's  ul  uideiur  in  the  index 
(p.  1149)  recognizes  the  uncertainty  of  reading  Cur.  reipuilicae. 
In  considering  this  inscription  the  following  facts  should  be 
observed: 

1.  The  inscription  is  not  symmetrical,  hence  no  indentation  is 
required  at  the  beginning  of  line  5  to  correspond  with  an  ap- 
parent indentation  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

2.  The  treatment  of  the  last  line  reveals  a  determination  to 
keep  the  left  margin  of  the  document  full. 

3.  A  comparison  with  lines  i ,  3,  and  6  shows  that  there  was  room 
enough  on  the  portion  of  the  stone  which  has  been  lHY>ken  away, 
to  read  operlum). 

'Dig.,  3g,  a,  46;  ad  caretarii  r.  p.  officiam  ipcctmt,  nt  diraUe  domiu  ■ 
dominit  ulrnantur,  donmm  ismpto  pablico  exitrucUm  li  dominni  ad  tempui 
pecaniam  impeniam  cum  nturi)  K(titu«re  Dolaeril,  inte  earn  ret  pnblica 
dialrahil. 
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So  far,  therefore,  as  the  outward  form  of  the  inscription  is  con* 
cernsd,  there  can  hardly  be  any  valid  objection  to  reading  cur. 
openim  publiconim. 

In  the  notes,  however,  to  C.  I.  L.  X  1814  Prof.  Mommsen  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Valerius  Felix  and  Avillius  Pudens  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  question  are  duovirs  by  whom  the  space  was  assigned  on 
the  authority  of  the  curator  reipublicae.  But  the  preposition  ai 
is  lacking  and  comparison  with  an  inscription  found  in  Rome 
(C.  I.  L.  VI  1119)  in  which  the  same  formula  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  one  usually  employed  for  the  ctirator  operum 
publicorum — locus  assignatus  ab  L.  Allio  Basso  et  Commodo 
Orlitiano  cur.  oper.  publ.  C.  V.  cur.  M.  Caecilio  Athenaeo,  M. 
Valerio  Midia,  L.  Allio  Amphilale — makes  it  sufficiently  certain 
that  Valerius  and  Avillius  had  charge  of  the  construction  only. 
The  preposition  per,  however,  recognizes  a  higher  authority, 
which  was  probably  the  curator  reipublicae. 

If  this  is  the  correct  reading,  the  inscription  indicates,  first  that 
the  cur.  oper.  publ.  here  mentioned  exercised  the  same  authority 
over  the  loca  publica  as  the  curator  of  same  title  did  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  of  Rome;  secondly,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  placing  of  the  monument,  which  was  done  by  the 
duovirs  or  the  aediles.'  The  fuller  title — curator  operum  locorum- 
que  publicorum — and  the  statement  of  Festus  that  loca  publica 
implied  also  sarta  tecta*  undoubtedly  indicate  the  functions  of  this 
curator,  namely,  the  control  of  public  ground  and  the  repair  of 
public  buildings.' 

His  authority,  therefore,  to  recover  public  ground  illegally 
held  in  private  possession  is  not  only  implied,  but  to  him,  when 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  praeses,  apply  the 
words  of  Ulpian,  in  substance  identical  with  bis  statement  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  comments  on  the  edict  pertaining  to  Rome, 

■  C.  I.  L.  XIV  1590  locui  datu(i) 

K  Ceiiio  Rabo  cunt,  operi 
■edil.  L.  Avelli  HetUliani  el 
Vibi  Rubi 

L.  1,  i>peri(>),  Monimaea. 
PrkcMat  fotUsse  oftr{wn).  DetMU. 
*  Feitaii  XVII.  1. 1.  »tte:  opert  publica,  quae  locaotiir,  at  integra  praMtan- 
tuT,  larta  tecta  aocantui. 

'C.I.  L. XI 3358:  cur.pcc.pnbl.ctopeiunipnblicaruinqQibusezGdeTefcGtU 
oh  merita  eini  .... 
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that  in  case  of  ground  which  was  occupied  by  public  buildings, 
it  must  be  either  reclaimed  or  subjected  to  rental.' 

The  first  known  instance  of  an  imperial  curator  opervm  pttbli- 
corum  appointed  for  a  municipality,  is  found  at  Nola  (CIL. 
X  1366)  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  Vespasian,  the  em- 
peror who,  as  shown  above,  took  active  measures  to  recover  the 
public  land  that  was  held  in  private  possession.  In  Suedius 
Clemens  also,  whose  mission  to  Pompeii  was  to  restore  to  the  city 
the  loca  publica  which  had  been  seized  for  private  use,  one  is 
tempted  to  recognize  another  imperial  cursor  operum  publi- 
corutn^ 

The  conditions  at  Pompeii  have  been  attributed  to  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  partial  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  earthquake 
in  the  year  63.'  The  theory  is  very  improbable,  as  the  boundaries 
in  a  city  of  brick  and  stone  are  not  so  readily  disturbed. 

The  suggestion  of  Nissen,  that  Vespasian  restored  to  the  city 
.  the  land  that  Nero  had  seized  and  bestowed  on  favorites,'  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable,  but  in  view  of  the  apparent  frequency  with 
which  municipalities  suffered  through  neglectful  magistrates  or 
an  unconstitutional  measure  of  the  decurionei,  a  specific  historic 
event  is  not  required  to  explain  the  situation  at  Pompeii. 

The  election  posters  (C.  I.  L.  IV  768,  1032,  1059)  which  re- 
commend for  the  duovirate  Epidius  Sabinus,  who  had  defended 
the  interests  of  the  city  against  the  illegal  holders,  reveal  the 
importance  of  the  case.  Pompeii  could  hardly  have  been  the  only 
city  in  Italy  in  which  the  abuse  existed  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  cur.  eper.  publ.  in  other  cities,*  appointed  by  the  emperor 
in  one  case  (C.  IX  1160),  and  doubtless  also  in  others,  had  the 
same  duties  to  perform  as  Suedius  Clemens. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  notices  become  frequent 
that  wealthy  citizens  resorted  to  every  means  to  escape  the  munera 

'  Dig.  lui.  50,  to,  S,  t :  Si  qua  loca  publica  ael  ■cdiBcU  in  a«u  ptiualonim 
inuenerit  (praeiei  prouinciae)  aeilimaie  ulninine  uindicanda  in  publicum  tint 
But  Hectical  eis  latiui  til  imponcre  «t  Id,  quod  utitiat  rei  publicae  intellexerit, 

*C.  I.  L.  X  1016:  ex  BUctorilale  Imp.  Caeiaris  Veipaiiani  Aug.  loca  publica 
a  pTluatiiposieua,  T.  SuediuiClemeni  tribunus,  causis  cognitii  et  meninTit 
factis,  Tei  publicae  Pompeianoraro  reitituit. 

'Julian,  Les  Traniroimationi  politique*  de  I'llalie  sous  lei  Empeteura 
Romains,  p.  106  f. 

*  Nissen,  Poinp.  Studien  p.  479. 

*C.  I.  L.  Ill  36s,  1X3933,  X  1366. 3759,  3910,  XI  1340,3091. 
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oa  which  the  city  administration  so  lai^ely  depended.  The  re- 
scripts of  Hadrian  and  his  successors  (Dig.  50, 6,  ff.)  have  regard, 
in  general,  to  wealthy  citizens  who  sought  through  registration 
in  a  college,  as  the  nauicularii,  whose  members  were  exempt  from 
other  munera,  to  escape  the  obligations  of  property  and  person. 
Although  in  some  instances  the  laws  specifically  favored  (he 
municipality,  yet  it  is  too  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
state  and  city'  interests  to  warrant  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  here. 

In  the  efforts  to  reform  the  municipal  administration  and  restore 
the  cities,  the  most  important  agent  employed  was  the  curaior  ret 
puMicae,  first  appointed  by  Trajan,  who  exercised  some  oversight 
over  every  branch  of  the  city's  affairs.  The  conditions  already 
described  show  the  necessity  for  such  an  official  and  indicate  his 
functions. 

The  article  by  Liebenam  in  Phllologus  for  1897  renders  further 
discussion  of  that  curatorship  unnecessary  here,  although  the 
treatment  there  given  lacks  the  historical  perspective  which  the 
sources  allow.  The  authority  of  the  curator  rei publicae,  which 
at  first  was  little  more  than  advisory,  was  gradually  increased  by 
the  absorption  of  other  functions  such  as  the  cura  operum  publi- 
corum  (C.  I.  L.  XI  3091)  and  the  cura  kalendarii  (C.  I.  L.  VIII 
8396)  until  he  virtually  had  full  control  of  the  city's  aflaiis. 

If  we  consider  the  efforts  of  the  individual  emperors  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  municipality,  we  find  that  the  methods 
varied  considerably.  The  short  reign  of  Nerva  did  little  more 
than  to  institute  the  policy  and  set  an  example.  The  policy  of 
Trajan  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  conviction  that  by  a 
proper  administration  of  their  affairs  the  cities  could  be  restored 
to  a  healthy  condition.  Disregarding,  therefore,  their  rights  and 
sentiments  (PHo.  Ep.  X  48),  he  ordered  his  prefects  to  make  inves- 
tigations and,  where  necessity  demanded,  subjected  the  entire 
administration  to  the  oversight  of  a  special  ofEcial,  with  powers 
substantially  equal  to  those  of  the  provincial  governor.  He  made 
no  concessions  intended  to  relieve  their  accumulated  obligations 
to  the  state. 

Evidently  accepting  the  reforms  of  Trajan  in  the  field  of  the 
administration  of  the  cities,  Hadrian's  policy  was  rather  one  of 
relief  and  assistance.'    The  relief,  however,  afforded   by  the 

'Zontru,  II,  13.     SpartiiDus,  Vit.  Had.  7,  g. 
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emperor's  remission  of  fifteen  years'  back  taxes,  was  but  tem- 
porary, for  the  larf^e  amount  of  taxes  remitted  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
extended  back  over  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.' 

Throughout  the  entire  period  and  in  moat  of  the  measures, 
there  are  traces  of  a  policy  to  favor  the  Italian  communities  more 
than  the  provinces.  Trajan's  reluctance  to  grant  the  ciuiias  Alex- 
andrina*  sugj^ests  that  Pliny's  statement,  [Paneg.  37, 3,  noui{ciues) 
seu  per  Lalium  in  ciuitaiem  seu  benefitio  principU  uenissenf) 
must  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  Italy  chiefly,  if  not  alone. 
Therein  he  returned  to  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  refused  the 
ius  Lalium  to  provincial  cities.  Furthermore  Hadrian's  numer- 
ous gifts  to  the  cities  were  made  chiefly  to  Italian  communities, 
if  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  meager  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions.* 

The  evident  purpose  of  such  a  policy  was  to  insure  the  Romani- 
zation  of  the  provinces  by  strengthening  Italy  and  thereby 
securing  for  Roman  culture  that  predomioance  in  the  empire, 
which,  through  the  decimation  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  the 
promotion  of  the  powerful  provincial  families  (Tac.  Ann.,  Ill  55), 
had  begun  to  weaken. 

In  the  provinces  Hadrian  made  comparatively  few  gifts  to  cities. 
In  Spain  he  restored  the  theater  at  Emerita— CIL.  II  478.  The 
aqueduct  which  he  began  to  build  for  Athens  (Vit.  Hadr.  20), 
was  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius  (CI.  L.  Ill  549).  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  the  gifts  made  to  the  provincial  cities  were  not 
made  from  private  funds  {ex  pecunia  sua),  but  from  local  revenues 
by  imperial  decree  as  in  the  case  of  the  aqueduct  at  Alexandria. 
See  Philos.  Vit.  Soph.,  p.  56,  ed.  Kayser:  irtrramwMw  irAnw  ^6po» 

it  fuat  ir<SX<ogc  banafaoBai  Kpqnfr.     See  alflO  C.  I.  L.  II  164O,  164I,  eX 

beneticio  eius  (Traiani)  pecunia  publica;  III  14130,  ex  sacris 
pecuniis  deae  Dictynnae.    In   a  similar   way  Antoninus   Pius 

d  the  cities  of  Italy.    See  Sievers,  Studicn  zur  Geschichte 

emischen  Kaiser,  p.  197,  Anm.  so. 

;  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  tendency  toward  a  cen- 

tion  of  power,  which  the  policy  of  restricting  the  adminis- 

liat  Dio,  71 1  3),  a:    an-fl  iruv  if  ml  Ttaeap&Bnrra  ,Tup![  Tini  iauiiitKa  TtA 

y.Ep.X7. 

.  L.  V  aisi,  43IS,  4316;  IXSJ94.  sMi;  X  1640-1,3833,4574,5649. 

i.  95,37981  XI6115. 
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trative  independence  of  the  provincial  municipalities  so  clearly 
indicates  and  so  strongly  accelerated.  Inaugurated  as  a  means 
of  correcting  abuses  and  checking  corrupt  practices  in  the 
municipal  administration,  a  large  corps  of  officials  while  enforcing 
the  numerous  corrective  measures  of  imperial  origin  kept  the 
affairs  of  even  remote  communities  constantly  under  ihe  eye  of 
the  imperial  government  at  Rome. 

pmuoujHiA,  p*.  T.  Louis  Comparette. 
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IV.— LITERARY  SOURCES  IN  CICERO'S  BRUTUS  AND 
THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  CITATION  IN  DIALOGUE. 

The  Ciceronian  dial<^ue,  reminiscent  of  the  origins  of  this 
literary  form  in  a  metropolis  of  Ulkers,  and  at  a  time  before  the 
general  diffusion  of  books,  still  aims  to  maintain  the  fiction 
that  spoken  discourse  is  the  normal  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation and  transmission  of  thought.  In  large  measure  therefore, 
though  by  no  means  consistently,  it  ignores  books  and  avoids 
allusion  to  them,  referring  a  knowledge  of  the  statements  or 
opinions  of  others  to  communication  with  the  speakers  of  the 
dialogue  by  word  of  mouth,  either  directly  or  through  inter- 
mediaries. Upon  this  fiction  is  based  the  whole  framework  of 
composition,  as  when  dialogues  like  the  De  oratore  or  the  De  re 
publica,  which  are,  in  fact,  learned  treatises  drawn  from  the 
technical  literature  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy,  are  represented 
as  having  been  reported  to  the  author  by  some  one  vho  heard 
the  'actual  discussion  which  the  dialogue  reproduces.  It  should 
be,  and  in  Cicero's  best  work  is,  an  essential  pari  of  the  dialogue 
setting,  to  indicate  clearly  the  channels  of  such  transmission. 
Thus  Rutilius  Rufus  in  the  De  re  publica  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Scipionic  group  and  Cicero,  while  Cotta  and  Scaevola 
play  a  similar  rdle  for  the  De  oratore  and  the  Laelius  respectively. 
Instances  of  frank  invention  like  the  Cato  Major,  with  no  suggestion 
of  a  connecting  intermediary  between  the  original  conversation 
and  the  author,  lose  an  element  of  dramatic  persuasiveness  which 
renders  them  less  artistic. 

Again,  within  the  dialogue  itself  references  to  historical  events 
and  to  literature  of  an  earlier  time  are  made  usually  by  appeal 
t  to  books  or  to  historical  records,  but  to  the  evidence  of  report, 
her  vaguely  and  in  general  terms — accepimus,  video,  audivi, 
:.,  or  with  specific  designation  of  some  medium  of  oral  com- 
inicaiion.  Thus  historical  Illustrations,  which  may  be  derived 
her  from  current  tradition  or  from  written  records,  are  intro* 
ced  on  the  evidence  of  an  intermediary  between  the  event  and 
:  speaker.  So,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  Tuscan  haruspices 
De  nat.  deor.  II  1 1)  is  introduced  by  Balbus  with  the  words : 
n  Gracchus,  tU  e  patre  audiebam,  bridging  thus  the  gap  between 
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the  event  (163  b.  c)  and  the  dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue 
(ca.  75).  The  same  device  b  used  a  little  fimber  on  with  ref- 
erence to  the  famous  ponent  of  the  double  sun  of  the  year  129, 
ui  a  poire  audivi  (ib.  14).  In  such  cases  we  shall  not,  of  course, 
name  the  father  of  Balbus  (nor,  with  Mayor,  the  father  of  Cicero), 
as  the  real  source  of  Cicero's  infonnation.  The  author  was  con- 
cerned only  to  make  a  plausible  connection  of  oral  tradition 
between  a  time  antecedent  to  the  lives  of  his  interlocutors  and 
the  time  of  the  dialogue  setting.  It  is  merely  a  more  specific 
form  of  such  a  statement  as  we  find  in  Brutus  104:  afyue  koc 
vtemoria  patrum  Uite  dicimus. 

Ideas  and  events  of  still  greater  remoteness  are  sometimes 
reported  as  having  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate personages,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fiction  of  oral 
communication.  Some  noteworthy  examples  are  afforded  by 
the  Cato  Major.  In  39  Cato  introduces  'an  ancient  discourse 
of  Arcbytas  of  Tarentum '.  The  method  of  its  transmission 
from  a  conversation  of  Arcfaytas  with  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite,' 
to  one  Nearchus,  Cato's  host  at  Tarentum,  is  carefully  set  forth; 
for  the  gap  between  Arcbytas  and  Nearchus  Cicero  contents 
himself  with  the  words :  se  a  maioribus  naiu  accepiise  dicebai. 
No  one  will  doubt,  I  think,  that  Cicero  had  the  matter  from  a 
literary  source,  whether  Arcbytas,  or  the  otherwise  unknown 
Nearchus,  or  Aristoxenus,  as  Zeller  suggests.  The  element  of 
'  tradition '  which  the  commentators  have  attributed  to  the  passage, 
belongs  to  the  technique  of  the  dialogue  and  not  to  the  words  of 
Arcbytas.  Another  exampleof  similar  character  is  found  in  43  with 
somewhat  more  circumstantial  indication  of  the  sources  of  Cato's 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus:  saepe  audivi  e 
maioribus  nalu,  qui  se  porropueros  a  senibus  audisse  dkebanl,  etc. 

Again,  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  immortality  is  introduced 
in  73  with  tbe  words  audiebam  Pythagoran  , . .  numquam  dubi- 
tasse,  etc.,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  Platonic  view, 
which  carefully  avoids  the  suggestion  that  Cato  had,  of  his  own 
initiative,  read  the  Phaedo :  demimstrabanlur  mihi  .  .  .  quae 
Socrates  . . .  disserursset.' 

'  He  it  introduced  to  indicate  the  time  of  Arch ytas  by  a  Roman  lynchronism : 
palre  eius,  a  quo  Candino  proelio  5p.  Fosluntius  T.  Veturiui  consulet  tuperali 
aunt  (  =  331  B.C.) 

*  In  all  of  Iheie  example!,  in  addition  to  the  chaiacteriilic  featnre  of  dialogue 
composition  which  they  iltuitrate,  a  special  reason  for  emphatiiing  so  strongly 
the  traditional  lonrce  of  the  information  in  question  lay  perhaps  in  the  per. 
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These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  make  clear  in  a  general  way 
the  principle  of  dialogue  art  from  which  we  surted.  That  is, 
the  author  in  making  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  earlier 
sources  will  place  his  interlocutors  in  some  relation  of  personal 
communication  with  the  authorities  themselves  from  whom  he 
draws,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistently  the  fiction  of  oral 
transmission.  By  the  device  of  one  or  more  intermediaries,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  Cato  Major,  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  sources 
more  remote  than  those  contemporary  with  the  interlocutors 
of  the  dialogue.  But  the  method  is  obviously  cumbersome  and 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  plausible  relationship  grows  with 
each  remove  from  the  time  of  the  dialogue-scene.  Except  for 
special  reasons  therefore,  such  as  we  found  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  it  is  not  much  used.  Accordingly,  the  great  majority  of 
allusions  to  well-known  authorities  of  the  remoter  past  are  intro- 
duced directly  in  the  present  tense — ait  [dicit)  Aristoieles,  etc. — 
without  any  elfort  to  indicate  channels  of  oral  transmission.  The 
effort  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  personal  communication  is 
thus  confined  for  the  most  part  to  such  sources  as  fiiU  con- 
temporary (in  some  degree  at  least)  with  the  lives  of  the  inter- 
locutors.    Anachronisms  are  apparently  studiously  avoided. 

This  usage  or  technique  I  shall  now  illustrate  in  greater  detail 
from  the  dialogues  of  Cicero,  grouping  them  into  these  classes: 

(I)  dialogues,  the  dramatic  setting  of  which  lies  wholly  in  the  past; 

(II)  dialogues,  contemporary  with  the  time  of  the  writer,  in  which 
he  himself  participates.  In  this  class  I  shall  differentiate  af(ain 
between  expressions  of  obligation  (a)  attributed  to  other  inter- 
locutors, and  (b)  those  which  the  author  himself,  as  a  speaker  in 
the  dialogue,  makes. 

(I).  Dialogues  of  the  first  type  have  already  been  illustrated 
by  the  Cato  Major.  Some  further  observations  may  be  added  from 
the  De  oratore.  In  Book  I  CrassusAntoniusandScaevola  review 
the  scholastic  controversies  concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of 
rhetoric,  the  justification  of  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  ait  or 
science,  and  its  relation  to  philosophy  and  statesmanship.  No  one, 
of  course,  can  doubt  that  the  matter  thus  presented  was  derived 
by  Cicero  from  the  books  of  Greek  theorists,  and  that  further- 

lonalitjr  of  Cato.  Cicero  doubtless  felt  that  it  wonld  be  inappropriate  that 
Cato  thonld  reveal  an^  acquaintance  with  Greek  philosaphf  except  inch 
aa  miBht  bare  been  gained  in  cooTersalion  or  intercoarse  with  othen.  Bnt 
lee  the  Mine  device  in  Lael.  SS. 
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more,  if  it  was  known  at  all  to  the  characters  of  his  dialogue, 
it  was  acquired  by  them  from  the  same  sources.  But  coDsislendy 
with  the  demands  of  dialogue  composition  set  forth  above,  Cicero 
represents  each  one  of  his  interlocutors  as  having  knowledge  of 
such  discussions  from  conversations  with  Greek  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  themselves.  So  Crassus  (in  I  45)  alludes  to  the 
question  and  its  discussion  by  the  Greeks,  and  explains  his 
acquaintance  with  their  views :  audivi  entm  summos  homines, 
cum  quaestor  ex  Macedonia  venissem  Athenas,  etc.  There  are 
then  named  a  number  of  philosophers,  Charmadas,  Clitomachus, 
Aeschines,  and  Metrodorus  of  the  Academy,  Mnesarchus  the 
pupil  of  Panaetius,  and  Diodorus  the  pupil  of  Critolaus  the 
Peripatetic.  It  is  significant  that  nearly  all  of  these,  even  in 
the  paltry  record  which  has  survived  from  this  time,  appear 
elsewhere  as  contributors  to  this  prolific  controversy '.  Antonivs 
in  turn  contributes  bis  share  to  the  discussion  from  similar 
reminiscences  of  conversations  with  practically  the  same  s''('''P 
of  philosophers  named  by  Crassus :  {Athenis)  coiidie  mecum 
haherem  homines  doctissimos,  eos  fere  ipsos  qui  abs  te  modo 
sunt  nominati  (I  82).  Scaevola  also,  on  his  way  to  Asia  as 
praetor,  had  heard  at  Rhodes  the  rhetorical  side  of  the  contro- 
versy defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosophers  by 
Apollonius  (Molon),  who  ridiculed  the  views  of  Panaetius,  which 
Scaevola  presented,  and  made  jest  of  philosophy  in  general : 
inrisit  ille  quidem,  ut  solebai,  philosopkiam,  etc,  (I  75).  The 
allusion  here  contained  in  ut  solebai  is  probably  to  the  work  of 
Apollonius  (cari  0<Xacr<i0«r.*  In  none  of  these  cases  are  we 
justified,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  using  Cicero's  statements 
concerning  the  association  of  his  interlocutors  with  the  Greek 
writers  named  as  material  for  the  history  of  the  times,  or  for  the 
biographies  of  the  respective  persons,  though  this  has  generally 
been  done.    The  recognized  technique  of  dialogue  composition 

'  The  &rgu<nenli  of  Clilonacliiif  and  Charmadas  are  loncbed  apoD  by 
Sextus  Advl.  rhet.  30,  wheie  oi  inpi  tIiv  KpnSkaov  are  also  cited.  The 
peripatetic  deSnilion  of  rhetoric  in  Nic.  Soph.  (Spg.  Ill  4Si)  probably  goes 
l>ack  to  the  Diodonii  of  oui  patiage,  and  it  conlsim  a  suggeition  of  one  of 
the  mooted  pointi  in  cootroveriy.  Mnesarchua  wai  a  writer  of  TigoToui 
polemical  characleT  (Acad.  poit.  fr.  ■),  and  the  clear  and  sharp  fonnulatioD  of 
the  Stoic  po*ition  which  it  pretenied  on  hit  authority  in  I  83  (licut  iste  ipse 
Mnesarchus)  was  doubtless  drawo  from  writings  of  hii,  which  Cicero  attest* 
(in  Fin.  I  6)  that  he  had  read. 

'See  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lit.  II,  p.  493  n.  137. 
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impelled  him  to  put  bis  characters  in  some  relation  of  personal 
contact  with  the  sources  from  which  he  himself  drew.  For  the 
assumption  or  the  free  invention  of  such  relationships,  the  foreign 
travel  of  his  characters,  in  their  various  capacities  as  provincial 
administrators,  afforded  a  plausible  starting -point.' 

In  conclusion  I  would  note  two  minor  examples  from  the  De 
oratore.  In  III  225  the  story  of  C.  Gracchus'  employment  of  a 
slave,  whose  duty  it  was  by  the  use  of  a  pipe  to  correct  and  guide 
his  master's  voice  in  public  harangues,  is  introduced  by  the 
words:  quod  poles  audire  Catute  ex  Licino,  clieate  tuo,  litteralo 
homine.  Catulus  replies:  audivi  mebercule  et  saepe  sum  admi- 
ratus,  etc.  In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  treatise  of 
the  grammarian  Porcius  Licinus  is  the  source  of  the  curious 
story,  the  ramificalions  of  which  in  subsequent  literature  have 
been  so  interestingly  traced  by  Buttner.'  Again  in  De  or.  I  73, 
the  editors  of  Lucilius  have  not  hesitated  to  accept  a  fragment 
attested  by  the  words :  sed  ui  solebat  C.  Lucilius  saepe  dieere,  etc. 

(II).  Turning  now  to  contemporary  dialogues  let  us  first  note 
some  examples  in  which  (a)  interlocutors  other  than  Cicero  make 
such  references  to  the  sources  from  which  their  material  is  derived. 
A  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  speech  of  Lucullus  in  the 
Academica  Priora,  in  which  the  general  position  of  Antiochus  in 
criticism  of  Philo  and  the  New  Academy  is  set  forth.  The 
circumstances  of  Lucullus'  familiarity  with  the  opinions  of  Antio- 
chus are  carefully  explained,  and  his  knowledge  of  their  bearing 
upon  Che  opposing  ideas  of  Philo :  cum  Alexandriae  proquaesiore, 
inquit,  essem,  fuit  Antiochus  mecum,  et  erat  iam  antea  Alexan- 
driae  familiaris  Antiochi  Heraclitus  Tyrius  .  .  ,  cum  quo 
Antiochum  saepe  dispulaiUem  audiebam  (II  12).  The  whole 
setting,  so  fully  described  in  the  passage  from  which  I  have  made 
a  single  extract,  is  of  course  a  fiction,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  the  matter  which  Lucullus  professes  to  report  from  oral 
discussions  was  in  fact  derived  directly  by  Cicero  from  a  work  of 

1  Crusus  was  quaestor  in  Asia,  but  Cicero  say«  (probably  inaccurately) :  cum 
<)uaeitOT  AT  ^offO^iMid  venissem  Athenas.  Cf.  Wilkins  ad  I  4$.  Antonluson 
hii  way  to  CilicJa  aa  proconsul  was  detained  several  days  at  Athens  by  unpro- 
pllious  wealhcT  (piotiter  navigatidi  difficultHtcm),  which  gave  him  opportunity 
for  the  conversations  he  describes.  Scaevola  was  praetor  in  Asia  in  isi,  but 
it  seems  unlikely  that  Apollonius  (Molon)  had  as  yet  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Rhodes.  Cf,  Susemiht  II,  p.  490.  Cicero  is  here,  perhaps,  guilty  of  a  slight 
anachronism,  if,  as  seeml  likely,  Apollonius  Molon  is  meant. 

*  Porciat  Licinus,  p.  8[  ff. 
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Antiocbus.*  So  inappropriate  was  the  whole  situatioa  assumed 
as  the  source  of  the  dialogue,  as  Cicero  himself  confesses,*  that  in 
the  revision  of  the  work  it  was  completely  changed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Atticus.  and  the  work  was  dedicated  to  Varro,  who  is 
made  the  chief  interlocutor.  But  Varro  in  turn,  like  Lucullus  of 
the  earlier  edition,  but  moreappropriatelyin  view  of  his  character 
and  studies,  presents  the  views  of  Antiocbus  as  a  reminiscence  of 
tbe  actual  discourses  which  he  and  Cicero  bad  beard  in  their 
youth :  quid  est  enim  quod  malim  quam  ex  AnHocho  iampridem 
audita  recordari  (I  14).  That  this  portion  too  does  not  depend 
on  Varro's.  (or  Cicero's)  own  recollection  of  Antiocbus'  lectures, 
but  is  transcribed  from  a  book  or  books  by  tbe  master,  is  a  con- 
elusion  which  no  one  now  will  be  likely  to  dispute  (Reid,  p.  57). 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  showing  with  what  freedom 
Cicero  handled  his  characters  in  order  to  establish  a  plausible 
relationship  of  personal  intercourse  between  them  and  the  sources 
which  he  used,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  reward  investigation  (o  sift 
and  examine  tbem  all.'  To  what  extent  tbe  dramatic  setting  of 
tbe  dialogues  has  passed  into  subsequent  historical  record — 
whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times — should  be  investigated,  as 
when  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Catouses  the  episode  of  the  conversa- 
tion  of  Cato  with  Nearchus  as  attested  fact,  or  again  in  his  life  of 
Lucullus  attributes  to  him  all  that  Cicero,  with  self-confessed 
fiction,  had  said  to  give  plausibility  to  the  setting  of  tbe 
Acaderoica  Priora.* 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  bow  Cicero  with  tbe  freedom  of 
a  dramatist  attributes  the  results  of  his  own  reading  to  the 

'  Cf.  Reid,  Ac>d.,  p.  js ;  "  No  one  can  cead  the  tpeecb  of  Lucullu*  without 
perceiving  that  Cicero  wrote  it  with  a  Greek  work  lying  open  before  him, 
from  which  almMt  eveTjr  sentence  hai  been  directly  transferred.  Tbit  booli 
was  in  all  protiabilit]'  the  So«u*  [of  Anilochas]  ".  Hirzel,  Unlersnchnngen 
III  p.  aji  '■  "  I^asi  far  den  Inhalt  deuelben  die  Erinnening  ao  mandliche 
Vortrige  des  Philosophen  die  Quelle  gewesen  sei.  iit  eine  MOglichkeit  die 
vom  Standpnnkt  der  heutigen  QuellenfarKhnng  flbeihanpt  and  der  ciceroni* 
ichen  inRbetondere  keine  Beachlung  mehr  verdient". 

*See  the  references  in  Reid's  Int.,  p.  33  n.  9,  and  eip.  ad  Alt.  Xtll  16,  t 
iropd  rh  n-pf  iTDv  Tidebalur,  quod  erat  hominibus  nota,  Don  ilia  quidem  Airtudmria, 
•ed  in  eis  rebus  arpi'^ia. 

*5o  for  example,  A.  Goethe,  in  the  introdnction  to  bi(  edition  of  tbe  De 
nal.  deoT,,  p.  13,  remarks  that  Cicero  apparently  identifies  himself  with  Cotta 
ia  sach  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubtfnl  whether  bis  statement*  concerning 
Cotta't  acquaintance  with  Zeno,tbe  Epicurean,  have  anyhistorical  foundation. 

*Cf.  Flnurcb,  C.  M.  3, 4;  Lucnllns  i  and  49.  See  also  Reid,  Int.  to  Acad., 
p.  J3,  n.  8. 
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characters  of  bis  dialogue,  placing  them  so  far  as  possible  ia  a 
relation  of  persoaal  commuaication  with  the  writers  from  whom 
he  draws,  and  representing  their  discourse  as  a  reminiscence  of 
such  communicatioD,  We  have  noted  further  that  he  makes 
apparently  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  those  dialogues 
which,  like  the  De  oratore  or  the  Cato  Major,  lie  wholly  in  the 
past  and  those  which  are  placed  in  his  own  time.  But  thus  far 
we  have  only  considered  bis  treatment  of  speakers  other  than 
himself. 

(b).  It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  same  interpretation  is 
to  be  attached  to  utterances  which  Cicero,  the  author,  attributes  to 
himself  as  an  interlocutor ;  that  is,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  in 
the  same  manner  to  assume  a  literary  source  for  utterances  which 
Cicero  himself,  in  the  rdle  of  a  character  in  the  dialogue  drama, 
professes  to  have  heard.  It  will,  I  think,  seem  probable  a  priori, 
in  view  of  the  quite  consistent  characteristic  of  dialogue  com- 
position which  has  been  noted,  that  the  same  rule  should  apply 
to  all  the  speakers  of  the  dialogue;  that  Cicero,  therefore,  in  his 
own  idle  will  attribute  to  personal  intercourse  (wherever  chrono- 
logical or  historical  considerations  do  not  forbid)  material  which 
in  fact  he  may  have  derived  from  literary  sources. 

For  this  situation,  however,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  such 
conspicuous  or  considerable  examples  as  we  have  noticed  in  the 
r61es  of  Lucullus  and  Varro  in  the  Academica.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  Cicero  oflen  assigns  the  more  positive  parts, 
which  would  depend  more  naturally  upon  particular  sources,  to 
others,  reserving  for  himself  the  rdle  of  critic  and  arbiter.  In  the 
Academica  to  be  sure  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  source  from 
which  the  sceptical  arguments,  with  which  Cicero  replies  to  Varro, 
are  drawn.  But  it  does  not  entirely  serve  the  purpose  of  our 
ailment,  since  in  referring  to  Philo,  the  teacher  of  Antiocbus,  it 
designates  his  books  as  well  as  the  discourses  to  which  Cicero 
bad  listened:  quamquam  Philo  . . .  negat  in  iibris,  quod  coram 
etiam  ex  ipso  audiebamus,  etc'  Such  examples  serve  to  show 
the  natural  interpretation  of  other  passages  where  personal  com- 
munication is  the  only  channel  of  transmission  suggested,  but 
they  have  no  coercive  force. 

'  Cf.  Tnac.  V  13  iita  mihi  et  cnn  Aotiocho  Mepe  et  cum  Aristo  nuper,  cnm 
Alhenis  imperatorapudenm  devenaTcr,  dUseniio  fnit: .  • .  d!i«jafr Air luec,  quae 
leripHI  etiam  AntUeiut  locii  plurilnii. 
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In  many  cases  a  literary  source  may  seem  to  be  the  most  natural 
one  to  assume,  and  yet,  from  the  nature  of  our  record,  the 
material  for  its  demonstration  maybe  lacking.  So  in  De  legg. 
I  53  Alticus  tells  a  story,  which  he  professes  to  have  heard  from 
Phaedrus  the  Epicurean  {audire  ex  Phaedro  meo  memint),  of  one 
Gellius  who  as  proconsul  came  to  Athens,  and  with  amusing 
lourderie  (or  waggishness,  perhaps)  collected  the  philosophers  and 
urged  them  with  earnest  insistence  to  put  an  end  at  length  to 
their  disputes.  The  reply  of  Cicero;  ioculare  istud,  Pomponi, 
et  a  muUis  saepe  derisum,  suggests  that  the  matter  had  figured  in 
literature  before,  presumably  in  a  work  of  Phaedrus,  and  prob- 
ably elsewhere.  With  more  certainty  that  we  are  dealing  entirely 
with  literary  sources  may  be  adduced  De  fin.  V  75  (the 
interlocutor  whom  Cicero  addresses  is  Piso,  patron  of  the  Peri- 
patetic Staseas) :  quod  quidem  co  probavi  magis,  quia  memini 
Sfaseam  .  .  .  aliquanto  ista  secus  dicere  solitum  ...  est  ut  dicis, 
inquit,  sed  baec  ab  AnHocka,  familiari  nostro,  dicuniur  multo 
melius  et  fortius. 

An  example  finally,  the  literary  source  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  is  afibrded  by  Tusc.  Ill  38.  Ciceio  here,  in  refutation 
of  an  Epicurean  position,  is  concerned  to  show  that  he  under- 
stands their  teaching  and  does  not  present  a  distorted  account 
of  it.  He  thereupon  sets  forth  with  painstaking  effort  at  exact* 
nessthe  Epicurean  definition  of  happiness:  hoc  dicit  (Epicuius) 
et  hoc  ille  acriculus  me  attdiente  Atkenii  senex  Zeno,  islorum 
acutissimus,  contendere  et  magna  voce  dicere  solebal,  cum  esse 
beatum,  etc.  The  involved  and  careful  de&nition  is  then  set  fonh, 
which  is  followed  again  by  these  emphatic  words :  babes  formam 
Epicuri  vitae  beatae  verbis  Zenonis  expressam,  nihil  ut  possit 
negari.  Although  above  Cicero  had  said  me  audienie  Aihenis, 
it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  with  the  phrase  verbis  Zenonis 
expressam,  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  written  words  of 
Zeno.' 

The  principle  of  dialogue  composition  thus  set  forth  is  a  natural 
one:  it  rests  upon  the  universal  psychology  underlying  the 
situation  which  the  dialogue  creates,  rather  than  upon  any  recog- 

■  I  find  that  HirKt.withoQtcOQcerning  himself  tboat  mt  atidimlt,^i.%AxKira 
the  ttme  concluiion  Tcom  thU  puitge.  Unteiiuch.  I,  p.  30 :  "  Denn  du  viriis 
teigt,  dau  die  dieaen  Woiten  vorauigehende  DeGnition  der  GlDckteligkeit 
einer  Schrirt  ZenoD'i.  nnd  nicht  der  Erinnernng  an  dei»cn  tat  vielen  Jihren 
gebtltene  Vorttlge  entnommen  war".    Cf.  also  Snsemihl  II,  p.  363. 
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nized  nileof  art.  Onemight  perhaps  contend  that  it  is  coolained 
implicitly  in  the  suggestive  phrase  of  Demetrius  (De  eloc.  224) 
i  iiaXayot  fuficirai  aiToaxtitoCovra.  Certainly  it  belODgs  to  the  tone 
and  manner  of  unrestrained,  spontaneous  conversation  to  feel  a 
certain  pedantry  (or  at  least  flatness)  in  the  citation  of  a  written 
source  and  to  avoid  it.  No  one  likes  to  confess  that  he  got  his 
story  from  Punch;  it  suits  bis  own  and  the  listener's  sense  of 
effectiveness  much  better  to  attribute  it  to  personal  experience  or 
to  direct  communication  with  some  person  named  or  nameless. 
There  is  no  doubt  I  think  that  the  dialogue  or  similar  dramatic 
literature  of  any  language  would  reveal  the  same  usage,  and  I 
have  noted  a  number  of  analogous  examples  in  the  English 
dialogues  of  Bishop  Hurd — who  facilitates  inquiry  by  the  con- 
siderate use  of  learned  footnotes '.  A  more  conspicuous  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  which 
Chaucer  makes  to  Petrarch  through  the  mouth  of  the  Clerke,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  story  of  Griselda : 

I  wol  ;i>w  telle  ■  tale  which  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  woitby  clerk, 


Franncejrs  Fetiark  the  laareit  poete. 


It  may  be  objected  to  my  use  of  this  example  that  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Chaucer  students  (amongst  whom  Professor  Skeat 
and  M.  Jusserand  as  the  most  recent  may  be  named)  have  used 
it  literally  as  evidence  that  Chaucer  6rst  heard  the  story  from  the 
lips  of  Petrarch  (and  from  him  received  a  copy  of  the  tale):  but 
to  this  I  should  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  technique  of  such  acknowledgments  would  have 
shown  them  on  how  uncertain  a  foundation  they  had  based  their 
conclusion.*  The  example  it  will  be  seen  is  absolutely  parallel 
to  the  instances  under  II  (a)  above,  that  is,  Chaucer  Clerke 
Petrarch  correspond  exactly  to  Cicero  LucuUus  Antiochus,  in 
the  example  there  cited. 

'  So  for  instance  in  the  Dialogue  on  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Tni*el  (between 
the  Eail  of  Sba(te3bui7  and  Locke),  Hurd  incorporate!  a  itoiy  and  an  exact 
quotation  from  Shartesbui7's  '  Characteriitici '.  which  he  placet  in  the  mouth 
of  Locke.  He  makes  acknowledgment  for  thii  indebtedneu  bjr  causing 
Locke  to  address  Shafteibnrj  with  the  wotdt :  "  as  I  have  heara  yon  tell  the 

>  See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  Modem  Philology  foi  July,  1906 : 
"Chancer  and  Petrarch:  Two  Notes  on  the  Clerkes  Tale". 
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The  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
meet  with  any  resistance  from  students  of  the  philosophical 
dialogues ;  for  whether  they  have  been  formulated  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  actually  been  recognized  and  followed 
by  various  investigators  into  the  sources  of  those  treatises.  That 
the  same  phenomena  have  not  received  a  similar  interpretation 
in  the  Brutus  has  doubtless  been  due  in  part  to  the  more  historical 
character  which  that  dialogue  seems  to  present,  and  in  part  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  far  less  thoroughly  examined  with 
reference  to  its  dependence  on  earlier  literature.  But  the  Brutus 
is  a  dialogue  constructed  with  the  same  artistic  freedom  of  dra- 
matic invention  as  any  of  the  other  dialogues  of  Cicero,  and  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  setting  it  apart  from  the  habitual 
technique  employed  elsewhere.  In  cases  therefore  where  Cicero 
designates  personal  communication  as  the  source  of  his  knowledge 
it  will  be  open  for  us  either  to  accept  his  statement  literally,  or  to 
understand  that  he  is  casting  a  literary  source  into  this  more 
vivid  form '.  The  determination  of  any  given  case  between  these 
two  alternatives  cannot  be  defined  by  any  general  rules ;  it  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  which  each  case  affords. 
Some  will  be  found  to  indicate  very  clearly  a  literary  source, 
while  others  may  be  assigned  most  plausibly  to  the  personal 
communication  which  Cicero  professes. 

The  first  example  which  I  would  note  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  extensive  one  which  the  Brutus  affords.  After 
characterizing  Scipio  and  Laelius  in  sections  S3  and  S4  and 
pointing  out  the  generally  conceded  superiority  of  Laelius,  Cicero 
passes  to  a  comparison  of  Laelius  and  Galba,  based  upon  an 
historical  episode  derived  from  Rutilius  Rufus,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  introduced  as  follows : 

Memorim  teneo  Smyrnae  mt  ex  P.  Rutilio  Rufo  audivistt,  cum  diceret 
•dulescenlalo  *e  acclditie,  ut  ex  tenatnt  conaulto  P.  Scipio  et  D.  Brutus,  ut 
opinoT.  consalei  de  le  atroci  magnaque  qnaererent.  Nam  cum  in  siUa  Sila 
facta  caedei  etset  notique  homines  interfecti  insimularetutqne  familia,  partiin 
etiam  liberti  E»cielatis  ciui  quae  picatUs  de  P.  Coinelio  L.  Mummio  censori- 
bm  redemitset,  decrcTiise  lenatnnt,  etc    (Sj-SS). 

>  An  inteteiting  analopie  from  modern  new*paper  practice  (in  America  at 
least)  ii  the  constructtoo  of  '  petional  intervieiri '  with  scientific  or  literary 
men  apon  the  data  afforded  by  their  published  works.  The  practice  ii  not 
an  ancommon  one,  attested  often  enoagh  bjr  the  published  protests  of  the 
gentlemen  'interriewed'. 
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Ill  the  interesting  narrative  which  follows,  the  efTorts  of  Laelius 
on  behalf  of  the  societas  are  set  forth,  their  ill-success,  and  his 
recommendation  that  the  case  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Galba,  by 
whom  it  was  carried  through  to  an  acquittal,  which  Cicero  repre- 
sents as  triumphant.  The  passage  requires  a  fuller  interpretation 
than  can  be  given  to  it  here,  mainly  to  point  out  that  Cicero  has 
used  it  for  a  purpose  alien  to  its  original  intention.  For  it  can 
he  shown  quite  certainly  that  Rutilius  used  the  story  as  evidence 
with  which  to  justify  a  criticism  of  Galba's  character  and  oratory, 
and  not  at  all  as  Cicero  does  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  ora- 
torical method  to  that  of  Laelius.  The  episode,  I  think,  is  twice 
referred  to  by  Cicero  earlier,  once  in  the  De  re  publica '  and  again 
in  the  De  oratore.  But  these  considerations,  though  affording 
slight  presumptions  of  literary  origin,  are  not  decisive.  More 
significant,  in  reference  to  an  event  of  no  general  historical 
importance,  is  Cicero's  exact  designation  of  the  consuls — with  a 
significant  ui  opinor  deprecatory  of  too  exact  knowledge — and 
espedally  the  wholly  irrelevant  detail  of  the  names  of  the 
censors,  from  whom  the  corporation  had  obtained  their  conces- 
sion. What  would  be  natural  for  Rutilius  writing  out  a  deliberate 
record  of  his  life  has  little  plausibility  for  Cicero  recalling  the 
memory  of  a  story  heard  thirty-two  or  three  years  before.  The 
likelihood  that  the  story  is  drawn  from  a  written  record  is  of 
course  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we  can  refer  it  to  so 
natural  a  source  as  the  famous  memoirs  of  Rutilius,  the  Libri  de 
vita  sua.  With  the  nature  of  such  a  work  the  tone  of  autobio- 
graphical  reminiscence  harmonizes  most  admirably.  Its  place 
then,  as  a  reminiscence  evoked  by  events  of  a  later  time,  is 
indicated  by  a  passage  of  the  De  oratore  (I  227) :  idemque 
(Rutilius)  Servium  Galbam,  quem  bominem  probe  commeminisse 
se  aiebat,  pergraviter  reprehendere  solebat,  quod  is,  L.  Scribonio 
quaestionem  in  eum  ferente,  populi  misericordiam  concitasset. 
It  suggests  that  Rutilius  had  told  the  story,  to  justify  by  the 
evidence  of  personal  observation  the  condemnation  which  he 
visited  upon  Galba  for  bis  more  celebrated  example  of  emotional 
oratory  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  perfidy  to  the 
Lusitanians. 

The  next  passage  (107)  contains  a  group  of  three  characteriza- 
tions attributed  to  the  poet  Accius : 

'  De  re  publica  III  43  Serviam  Galbam,  qaem  tu  (Laelius)  qnoad  rixit  omni- 
bni  (ic  oratoiiboK)  anteponebai.     De  oratore  I  av],  cited  below. 
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Veiter  etiam  D.  firntni  M.  61iut,  ut  ex  familinri  eius  L.  Accio  poeta  mm 
audirt  svHtus,  «I  dicere  oon  incolte  talebat  et  «nl  cum  Uticrii  Latinii  turn 
etiun  Gnecii  at  temporibna  illii  eraditai.  Quae  tribnebal  idem  Accim 
etiam  Q.  Haiiino  L.  Faulli  nepoti ;  et  *ero  ante  Maximum  il)am  Scipianem 
quo  dnce  privato  Ti.  Gracchus  occiiui  eiiet,  cum  amaibui  in  rebns  vehe- 
acrem  aiebat  in  dicendo  fuiite. 


Id  this  case  there  is  nothing  that  points  necessarily  to  a  literary 
source,  but  there  are  some  general  considerattona  which  will  make 
such  an  origin  seem  the  more  probable  one  to  assume.  In  the  first 
place  the  disparity  of  age  between  the  two  men  is  at  best  very 
great.  If  we  consider  sixteen  years  as  the  earliest  time  at  which 
Cicero  might  reasonably  have  conversed  with  Accius  on  such 
questions,  we  must  assume  an  age  of  eighty  years  for  Accius. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  other  data  for  fixing  the  lower  limit 
of  Accius'  life  than  this  passage  affords.  That  his  life  overlapped 
the  life  of  Cicero  is  certain :  but  our  record  affords  no  chrono- 
logical clue  subsequent  to  104,  the  date  of  the  Tereus.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  assign  these  characterizations  to 
personal  communication  of  Accius  with  Cicero.  For  if  Cicero 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  Accius*  conversation  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should  have  carried 
away  memories  of  other  and  more  eminent  orators  than  the 
three  relatively  unimportant  ones  named.  The  fact  would  seem 
to  be  that  Accius  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  prolific  literary 
activity,  in  dedications  or  prefaces  addressed  to  friends  or  patrons, 
had  used  language  laudatory  of  the  oratorical  and  literary  attain- 
ments of  men  in  public  life,  which  Cicero  was  able  to  employ  for 
bis  purpose.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Accius  in  this  instance, 
rather  than  to  general  report  {Aaieiaiur,  etc.),  because  of  the 
well-known  relation  of  intimacy  between  D.  Brutus  and  Accius, 
to  which  Cicero  makes  allusion  elsewhere'. 

Two  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Rome  in  Cicero's  judgment 
were  Ti.  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  whom  Cicero  groups  together 
in  103.  Concerning  their  pre-eminence  there  was  no  doubt— 
a/gue  hoc  memoria  pairum  lesle  dictmits,  though  their  orations 
reveal  the  undeveloped  style  of  their  time.  Gracchus  died  too 
early  to  reveal  fully  his  genius;  Carbo  lived  and  his  oratorical 
reputation  bore  the  test  of  a  long  career, 

'Pro  Archia  17;  De  legg.  II  54  (D,  BToium)  doctam  haminein  tane,  caint 
fuit  Acciui  petfamiliBTii. 
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Hunc  qui  andierant  prudentes  bomioes,  io  quibaa  familiaris  noiter  L.  Gellini, 
qui  te  ilU  contubernalem  in  consulatu  fniise  narrahat.  cBnonim  oratorem  et 
valabilcm  et  satis  acrem  atque  enodem  et  vehemenlem  et  valde  dnlcem  et 
perfacetuin  fuisse  Jieeiat;  addebat  industrium  etiam  et  diligeatem  et  in  ex- 
ercitationibns  commentalioaibusque  mnltum  operae  tolilum  esse  ponere  (105). 

Although  Gellius  is  designated  in  174  as  a  contemporary  of 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  yet  since  we  are  assured  that  he  lived 
a  long  life,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  may  have  survived 
into  the  years  of  Cicero's  maturity.  Some  relationship  of  in- 
timacy existed  between  Cicero  and  the  family  of  Gellius,  which 
is  indicated  here  by  nosUr  familiaris,  a  term  which  is  also  used 
of  the  son,  L.  Gellius  (consul  in  73),  in  De  legg.  I  53.  There 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  little  reason  for  suggesting  a  literary 
source  in  this  case,  especially  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
work  by  the  elder  Gellius  to  which  it  could  be  referred.  Still 
I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  language  of  this  characterization, 
which  has  a  certain  inartistic  quality,  as  of  one  picking  out  the 
significant  words  from  a  fuller  account  and  stringing  them  together 
loosely.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Gellii,  authors  of  annaies,  to  whom  reference  is  elsewhere  made, 
and  it  is  perhaps  with  reference  to  some  such  work  that  Cicero  in 
Brutus  174  designates  him  as  nee  Romanarum  rerum  immemor} 

In  169  Cicero  enumerates  a  group  of  provincial  orators  (apud 
socios  et  Latinos),  who  are  adduced  mainly  for  the  observation 
that  their  language  lacks  a  certain  color  of  urbanity  which  belongs 
to  the  orators  of  the  city.  Cicero  then  proceeds,  in  reply  to 
Brutus'  question,  to  illustrate  this  quality  by  an  example : 

Ego  memini  T.  Tincam  Placentinum  homineni  facetissinam  cum  familiaii 
nostro  Q.  Granio  praecone  dicacitate  iertate.  Eon*,  inquit  Brutus,  de  quo 
mnlu  Lucilias?  Iitoipao;  %t&  Tincam  nan  minus  multa  ridicule  dicenlem 
Granius  obruebat  nescio  quo  sapore  vernaculo  (173). 

Whether  Cicero  here  refers  to  something  which  he  had  actually 
beard,  or  whether  he  reports  a  scene  which  bad  been  the  subject 
of  grammatical  discussion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  latter 
alternative  is  not  without  probability  in  view  of  the  words  of 
Quintilian  I  5,  13 :  nam  duos  in  uno  nomine  faciebat  barbarismos 
Tinga  Placentinus,  si  reprehendenti  Hortensio  credimus,  precu- 
lam  pro  per^/a  dians. 

>Cr.  Peter,  Hist.  Rom.  Reliq.  Proleg.,  p.  339,  n-  <■ 
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There  remain  two  or  three  examples,  in  which  although  we 
cannot  attach  a  name  to  the  source  used  by  CicerO)  we  are 
nevertheless  able  to  discern  its  general  nature.  In  65  Cicero  in 
characterizing  Cato  says: 

Rcfertae  laat  ontianei  ampliai  centum  quinqnagiDU,  quai  quidem  adhuc 
iHTeaerim  et  I^«rini,  et  vetbU  et  reba«  ioluitribus. 

In  this  passage  the  statement  that  Cicero  had  read  one  hundred 
and  fifty  orations  of  Cato  is  not,  of  course,  incredible.  But  it 
would  seem  remarkable  and  unlikely  that  Cicero,  in  the  manner 
of  a  professional  grammarian,  had  searched  for  and  found  that 
number.  The  truth  is,  I  suspect,  that  Cicero  here  presents  as  the 
fruits  of  his  own  research  and  reading,  the  investigations  of  gram- 
marians, who— in  emulation  of  the  learned  activity  of  the  Greeks — 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  bringing  together  and 
editing  the  scattered  orations  of  Cato  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Origines.  The  form  of  statement  is  in  conformity  with 
the  general  features  of  dialogue  technique  which  we  have  thus 
far  observed.  The  matter  admits  of  no  demonstration,  but  an 
illustration  may  serve  to  show  the  manner.  Athenaeus,  in  a  par- 
enthetical remark  concerning  the  'AcrwTod>dai»aXoi  of  Alexis,  says 
{336  d) :  iyh  yap  obx  air^mj^a  r^  ipafian'  trXtiora  t^r  fuVi|T  ■oXoufu'rqt 
KMiu^at  ataytmiis  [ci,  iegenn%\  ipafiara  rav  inraKoaitir  Ka\  leimair 
iAayat    iriHqoafiO'ar    ol    wtptiTV\oii     [inveneKim\    r^    'AtroroSiSatrnaXy. 

Athenaeus  as  an  interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  is  under  the  same 
impulse  as  Cicero  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  independent  knowledge. 
The  true  situation,  however,  is  much  clearer  in  his  case,  for  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  research  (wtpiinxor^,  and  the  reading 
(iiMy*ou»),  of  which  he  speaks,  represent  merely  the  accumulated 
results  of  several  generations  of  Alexandrine  scholars.' 

'  Let  me  add  here  a  Tererence  to  the  omnUcienl  pose  of  grammariaQS  and 
aDtiqaarians  in  tuch  dialogaes  as  the  Deipnoaophitls  or  the  Saturnalia.  The^ 
are  alwayi  ready  to  deliver  iiri  pi^/i'K  an  unlimited  supply  of  erudite  cltalionl 
in  illastration  of  any  question  which  the  cnrioaity  of  their  fellow  banqueters 
may  riiic.  Quidquid  de  hoc  mihi  lennii  memaria  mggtiieril  paucis  revolvam 
(I  3,  l)  is  a  typical  example  of  the  introductory  formalae  which  occur  by  the 
doien  Ihrongbout  Macrobius.  The  qatter  has  been  touched  upon  briefly  bat 
iOEE**''*ely  by  Rutherford  in  his  recent  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Annotation 
(London,  1905,  p.  33).  One  is  templed  to  press  the  question  furthcT  and  to 
raise  the  query  whether,  for  euiraple,  Cicero  in  Topica  5  is  not  merely 
assuming  a  conventional  literary  pose:  itaque  haec,  cum  mecnm  librosnon 
haberem,  memoria  rtptlila  tn  ipsa  navigatione  contcrip«i.    The  point  of  view 
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A  larger  and  more  perfect  specimen  of  grammatical  inquiry  is 
preserved  ia  99,  Apropos  of  the  oration  of  C.  Fannius  de  sociis  ei 
nomine  Latino  contra  C.  Gracckum. 

Tam  Atticui:  Quid  ergo?  «itne  iiti  Fanni?  nam  varU  opinio  ftierii  lebU 
«rat.  Alii  A  C.  Pernio  Ulterato  homine  tctiptam  e»»e  aiebint,  illo  quem  lig* 
niGcat  volde  doctam  cue  Lucilius ;  alii  multos  nobilei,  quod  quiiqae  potaiiKt, 
in  illam  onitionem  contnlitse.  Tun  tgfi-  ^1^''^  eqnldem  iVila,  inquam,  de 
maioribns  natu,  led  nnaiquam  aum  addactat  nt  ciederem ;  eamqae  laipicioDem 
propter  banc  caniam  ciedo  fuiise,  quod  Fanoias  in  mediocriba*  oratotibui 
habitai  ctiet,  oratio  autem  Tel  optima  eiaet  Illo  quidem  tempore  orationum 
omnium.  Sed  nee  eius  modi  eit  nt  a  pinribus  confuia  yideatai — units  enim 
sonnt  e*t  taljus  oraiionis  et  idem  stilus — nee  de  Pertio  teticnistet  Gracchus, 
cnm  ei  Fanniui  de  Menelao  Maratheno  et  de  ceteris  obiecisset;  praesetlim 
com  Fannius  numqnam  lit  babilus  elingnii. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  I  think  that  here  we  have  a  genuine 
specimen  of  higher  criticism  drawn  fiom  a  learned  source  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  Cicero's  and  Atticus'  boyhood  (^pueris  nobis — 
audivi  ista  de  maioribns  nalu).  The  recognition  of  this  fact  may 
serve  to  cast  some  light  upon  a  perplexing  problem  which  this 
passage  affords.  Cicero  distinguishes  two  C.  Fannii,  the  one 
orator  and  consul,  C.  f.,  the  other  the  son-in-law  of  Laelius  and 
historian,  M.  f.  Mommsen  has  shown  that  Cicero  is  in  error  and 
that  the  orator  and  the  historian  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
C.  Fannius,  M.  f.  The  conclusion  is  based  upon  secure  inscrip- 
tional  evidence  and  must  apparently  be  accepted.  But  Cicero 
himself  is  scarcely  the  author  of  the  error,  but  derived  it  from  the 
same  grammatical  source  as  his  account  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
oration. 

It  would  seem  that  this  famous  speech — optima  illo  quidem 
tempore  omnium  orationum — afforded  a  problem  which  critics 
had  endeavored  to  meet  in  various  ways.  It  was  known  to  have 
been  delivered  by  C.  Fannius,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  author 
was  undoubtedly  identified  with  the  well-known  historian  and 
son-in-law  of  Laelius.  But  the  pre-eminence  of  the  speech  was 
at  variance  with  the  general  oratorical  reputation  of  Fannius  and 


may  peihapi  be  of  some  serrice  in  reconciling  Ciceio's  statements  concerning 
the  source  of  this  wotic  with  the  results  wl^ich  investigation  seems  to  yield. 
Again,  is  there  possibly  an  element  of  literary  fiction  in  the  assniances  of 
Seneca  Rhetor  that  be  has  drawn  only  upon  his  memoir  f<"'  ''>'  maze  of  deti,i] 
which  he  presents?  Bat  in  neither  of  these  last-named  examples  ii  there 
present  a  dramatic  fiction  to  justify  the  pose,  such  as  the  dialogue  by  its  very 
nature  affords. 
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with  the  style  of  his  history.  This  problem  was  met  then  in 
different  ways :  some  contended  that  it  was  a  composite  product ; 
others  assigned  it  to  C.  Persius ;  still  others,  perhaps  basing  their 
contention  on  an  erroneous  form  of  the  name,  C.  Fannius  C  f., 
held  that  its  author  was  not  identical  with  the  son-in-law  of  Laelius 
and  the  historian.  The  latter  solution  was  analogous  to  the 
explanation  of  many  similar  problems  in  Greek  literature,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  special  type  of  works  wtpX  tu*  Jfuivu/un-. 


G.  L.  Hendriceson. 


> Peter,  Hist.  Rom.  frag,  prol.,  p.  305,  □.  i:  "Gaii  ai 
annalei  irrepeie  potnit,  nam  C.  Fannlni  cons.  a.  Ibl  it 
Harco  geitarnm  nuiqnani  fit  mentio". 
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v.— NOTES  ON  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORATIO 
OBLIQUA. 

A  benevolent  critic  of  my  syntactical  lucubrations  has  said 
that  I  seemed  at  times  to  be  surprised  at  finding  myself  a  gram- 
marian.  '  II  semble  encore  par  moments  s'^tonner  d'etre  gram- 
mairien'  (R.  de  PhiloI<^ie  1905,  p.  167).  No  truer  word  was 
ever  penned.  I  am  a  journalist  that  has  lost  his  way  or  have  lost 
my  way  into  syntax,  if  not  in  syntax,  and  I  have  been  making 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  all  these  years  in  that  thicket 
of  thorns.*  Now  the  first  thing  demanded  of  a  journalist,  in  fact, 
of  any  writer,  is  clearness,  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  never 
wrote  a  line  in  my  life  that  was  not  crystal  clear — to  myself.  The 
charges,  with  which  I  am  not  unfamiliar,  of  '  Heraclitean  tenebri- 
cosity '  and  '  Delphic  deliverances '  I  calmly  put  aside.  To  be 
sure,  I  know  full  well  that  syntactical  crystals  are  not  popular. 
The  modern  scholastic  ideal  is  pulverized  sugar,  not  rock  candy; 
and  yet,  what  foreign  substance  may  not  be  conveyed  in  the 
spoonful  of  powdered  stuff  that  is  laid  on  the  tongue  of  the  ex- 
pectant pupil?    Grammar  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  disciplines, 

'  The  criticiunt  of  mjr  raTioui  perfonnincet  are  >  welUpring  of  joy  to  me, 
ai  I  have  let  forth  mare  than  once  in  thji  Journal,  but  among  the  most  de- 
lighlfal  of  these  wa/i^oXvYmra^Xio/iaTa  a  the  tolemn  advice  given  to  me 
sometime  ago  by  somebody  to  model  myself  on  KrOger.  'At  foargcore'  leea 
five  'it  ii  too  late  a  week'  to  model  myself  on  anybody,  but  if  I  have  ever 
had  a  model,  it  has  been  Kingei.  If  I  have  fallen  short  of  that  model,  if  I 
have  been  obscure  where  he  ii  simply  brief,  lameH  ttt  lauJanda  voluiitai.  It 
was  KrUger'a  terseness  that  won  my  admiration  from  the  beginniag  of  my 
acquaintance  with  bis  work  in  1850,  when  I  studied  up  all  the  referencei 
in  his  Anabasis  and  Thnkydides,  and  thus  b^an  to  get  some  insight  into 
Greek  syntax.  In  fact,  1  was  so  enthusiastic  about  him  that  I  seriously 
thought  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  his  retreat  near  Berlin,  but  I  had  heard 
that  his  temper  was  somewhat  uncertain,  and  that  the  compiler  of  the  '  Are- 
lalogie  des  weiblichen  Geschlechia'  was  not  alloeeChcr  happy  in  his  interior. 
And  ao  I  forbore.  Whether  he  was  my  model  or  whether  I  simply  followed 
my  native  sense  of  honesty,  I  do  not  know,  but  like  him,  I  have  tried  to  learn 
Greek  from  the  authors  and  not  from  the  grammars  merely,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  remark  that  he  did  not  fool  me  as  he  fooled  so  many  slavish  copyists  by  hit 
mischievous  perversions  of  his  pTooftexts. 
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and  cannot  be  made  easy.  It  is  best  administered,  if  admin- 
istered at  all,  in  formulae,  in  'tabloids'  that  will  melt  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  learner  after  a  while.  He  was  a  great 
teacher,  greater  than  many  of  my  critics,  to  whom  is  attributed 
the  saying  that  any  rule  is  a  good  rule  that  can  be  understood 
after  it  is  explained.  A  grammar  is  a  manner  of  catechism. 
Who  understands  a  catechism  at  first?  I  have  had  to  stand  up  for 
my  good  rules.and  to  wait  for  the  acceptance  ofmy  phrasings.  And 
BO,  I  have  had  a  fight  of  afflictions  for  my  '  resistance  to  pressure ',' 
though  it  is  nothing  but  the  negative  of  the  old  conative  im- 
perfect ;  and  I  have  made  myself  disagreeable — and  all  in  vain — 
by  censuring  the  slovenly  diction  of  those  who  confound  'ex- 
pectation'and  'anticipation  "just  as  there  are  those  who  confound 
'  hard '  and  '  obscure '  in  spite  of  Coleridge's  neat  distinction. 
But,  for  all  that,  I  have  coveted  criticism  of  my  style  in  the  interest 
of  usefulness,  and  I  have  tried  to  simplify  my  language,  wherever 
I  could  do  so  without  sacrificing  what  I  considered  truth.  In 
lact,  I  am  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  years  ago  when  I  was  more 
opinionated  than  I  am  now,  I  gave  up  my  definition  of  the 
genitive  as  the  case  of  the  lacking  half,  in  obedience  to  the 
protests  of  my  friends.  '  Lacking  half  is  in  my  judgment  much 
belter  than  '  complement '. 

The  other  count  of  the  indictment,  the  excessive  use  of  figu- 
rative language  applies  only  to  the  writings  that  are  intended  for 
the  profession,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  can  plead  in  extenuation 
is  the  sad  &ct  that  the  world  does  not  know  the  worst.  My 
primed  page  is  to  the  scandalous  procession  of  imagery,  in  which 
I  indulge  personally,  as  an  orderly  dame's  school  to  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony ;  and  if  the  secrets  of  the  suppressed  Brief 
Medians  were  revealed,  I  should  have  no  standing  whatever 
arnoi^  the  primnesses  and  proprieties  of  the  guild.  And  now 
'<ich  schlagO  seilwarts  in  die  Biische '  and  let  whosoever  will 
follow  me  into  the  thicket,  where  reposes  the  Domroschen  of 
syntax,  the  Optative  of  Oratio  Obliqua.  But  before  attacking 
the  Optative,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  Oratio 
Obliqua  in  general,  or  at  all  events,  to  summarize  my  views  on 
this  interesting  and  difficult  subject. 

If  we  begin  with  our  own  language,  the  every-day  speech 
to  which  the  psychological  school  of  grammarians  appeals  as  to 

>  A.  J.  P.  XXII  aa8.  ■  A.  J.  P.  XV  399,  523. 
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acourtoflast  resort,  we  find  that  Oratio  Obliqua  is  very  common. 
Id  repeating;  what  we  have  beard,  we  shift  persons  and  tenses, 
'  do '  becomes  '  did ',  '  will '  becomes  '  would '.  '  Shall '  ought 
to  become  '  should '  but  is  often  changed  into  '  would '  by  a  con- 
fusion of  the  point  of  view.  After  a  prindpal  tense,  the  tense 
remains,  but  the  Oratio  Recta  *  shall '  often  becomes  '  will ',  as 
after  a  past  tense,  it  becomes  '  would '.  These  indicatives  may 
have  barred  out  or  else  disbarred  the  optative  in  speech  as  they 
have  done  in  literature.  Oratio  Recta,  exact  quotation,  seema 
to  have  less  scope,  except  in  the  speech  of  the  common  people, 
with  their  parenthetic  '  says  he '  and  '  says  I '. 

The  accusative  and  infinitive  has  a  limited  range,  chiefly,  as  we 
shall  see,  after  verbs  of  sayii^  and  thinking  that  have  creative 
force,  and  even  these  are  little  used  by  unbookish  people.  Of 
this  more  hereafter.  That  is  our  native  outfit  when  we  begin  the 
study  of  Greek.  To  be  sure,  everybody  is  more  or  less  sophisti- 
cated by  Latin  grammar,  but  so,  for  that  matter,  is  our  own 
language. 

The  first  monument  we  encounter  is  Homer,  and  a  highly 
artistic  monument  it  is.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  do 
with  a  vast  mass  of  Oratio  Recta  discourse.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  ridicule  statistics  will  do  well  to  recall  the  rash 
statement  of  a  reputable  scholar  as  to  the  proportion  of  Oratio 
Recta  in  Homer  and  in  Veigil.*  The  speeches  in  Homer,  II.  and 
Od.  together  constitute  half  the  bulk  of  the  poems.  In  Vergil, 
38  per  cent  In  Tbukydides,  the  speeches  constitute  a  fifth. 
This  honest  style,  if  we  dare  not  call  it  naive  style,  of  reporting, 
holds  its  own  in  literature  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  time. 
The  art  of  Homer  and  the  inartificiality  of  the  New  Testament 
are  at  one  in  this.  Among  the  favorite  introductory  words  in 
Greek  is  dirt  from  the  tlvi  n  niSeir  of  Homer  to  the  rdd'  thn 
of  the  Attic  reporter:  Aq^imrA'r^  &i}poir6iraut  naiarutit  raS'  tha. 
Hence  the  preference  of  tin*  for  Sn,  when  the  m  stage  is  reached, 
for  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  literature  the  on  stage  is  later. 
We  are  centuries  off  from  the  quotation  Sn,  which  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  amateur  orator  Andokides.  Sparingly  used 
in  classical  literature,  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint ;  it  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament  e.  g.  Matth.  9,  18:  vpoatitiitt  atirf^iymy  Sn'H  Ovyanut 
fiov  ^1  iTt\tin}vtr,     Everything  seems  to  point  to  colloquial 

'A.  J.  P.  VII 398. 
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usage,  a  kind  of  auperfoetation  of  tbe  In  form.  Thia  &i  form 
of  Oratio  Obliqua  is  so  restricted  in  Homer  that  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  it  is  an  extension  of  the  familiar  Homeric  con* 
struction  of  Iri  after  verbs  of  intellectual  perception,  Ahm  5n 
following  the  pattern  of  fmrax  ori.  It  is  not  a  hopelessly  wide 
step  from  'he  knew  that'  to  'he  said  that'.  'Saying'  is,  or 
pretends  to  be,  an  ejection  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  rule  for  the  tenses  is  the  same.  After  verbs  of  knowing 
the  Homeric  tenses  are  independent.  They  stand  on  their  own 
bottom,  and  are  not  influenced  by  tbe  leading  verb.  So,  too, 
after  verbs  of  saying. 

The  statistics  of  Schmitt'  shew  that  this  form  of  Oratio  Obliqua 
has  scarcely  any  scope  in  Homer.  Even  with  tlnii*  honours  are 
easy  between  the  ace.  and  inf.  and  the  &n  construction,  which  is 
the  rule  in  prose,  though  not  so  exclusively  as  is  laid  down  by 
some.  Not  Sn  but  the  accusative  and  infinitive  is  the  dominant 
form  in  Greek,  as  it  is  in  Latin,  and  the  evolution  follows  the  same 
lines  in  both  languages.  Verbs  of  Creation  alike  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin,  verbs  of  Will  and  Endeavor  take  the  accusative  and  in- 
finitive by  right,  and  no  more  artificial  explanation  is  necessary 
than  is  needed  to  explain  accusative  and  dative.  Tbe  tenses  of  tbe 
infinitive  are  present,  aorist  and  perfect,  and  the  time  future,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  next  step  forward  is  taken  when  certain 
verbs  of  creation  become  specialized,  and  the  element  of  will  is 
deadened,  ^q/u  is  not  simply '  say ',  to  begin  with :  it  is  '  aver', 
it  is  'assert',  it  has  the  emphasis  and  tbe  negative  of  ly»v^i. 
Hence  the  phenomenon — of  which  so  much  was  once  made, — 
that  the  aorist  infinitive  is  used  as  a  future  after  ^T\tu..  No  wonder. 
^n^  is  ultimately  a  verb  of  creation.  But  the  differentiation  sets 
in.  The  negative  m  becomes  the  negative  ev,  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  leading  verb,  oO  ^/u,  oft*  o'opii;  and  the  future  infinitive 
fills  out  the  scheme.  The  infinitive  becomes  the  reflexion  of  Oratio 
Recta.  There  may  have  been  an  original  future  infinitive.  If  so, 
it  was  =  ^Mita  +  infinitive,  like  the  old  future  itself.  The  Latin 
•rum  esse,  -urn  iri,  /ore  ut  betray  the  awkwardness  of  tbe  inno- 
vation. The  future  infinitive  arose  from  the  necessity  of  tbe 
case,  as  did  the  future  optative  long  afterwards.  In  tbe  further 
evolution,  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive  and  Greek  accusative 
and  infinitive  go  apart  at  many  points.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  difTereoce  after  verbs  of  sensuous  perception,  where  the  Greek 

'  A.  J.  P.  XIV  376. 
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takes  the  participle,  and  inartificial  Latin,  the  infinitive.  But 
more  important  than  any  diflference  in  detail  ia  a  far-reaching 
dissidence  In  principle.  The  Greek  Oratio  Obliqua  clings  closer 
to  Oratio  Recta  than  does  the  Latin  Oratio  Obliqua.  In  Greek, 
you  can  restore  Oratio  Recta  from  Oratio  Obliqua  with  much 
more  certainly  than  you  can  in  Latin.  Latin  Oratio  Obliqua  is 
more  directly  conceived,  whereas  in  Greek  the  image  of  Oratio 
Recta  is  far  more  distinctly  present.  The  Greek  translation  of 
the  Bellum  Gallicum  may  be  the  work  of  a  modern  scholar,  but 
it  is  Greek  in  renouncing  the  reproduction  of  Caesar's  compli- 
cated Oratio  Obliqua,  and  the  transfer  of  Latin  Oratio  Obliqua 
to  Oratio  Recta,  and  vice  versa,  is  often  a  hopeless  puzzle,  out 
of  which  I  extracted  some  amusement  in  earlier  days.  As  for 
English  and  German  accusative  and  infinitive,  the  evolution  from 
the  native  accusative  and  infinitive  to  the  Oratio  Obliqua  accu> 
sative  and  infinitive  never  throve.  The  English  verbs  of  saying 
and  thinking  that  idiomatically  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
show  throughout  their  kindred  with  verbs  of  creation, — 'de- 
clare', 'judge',  'deem'  'count'.'  Such  phrases  as  'He  is  said 
to  have  been '  betray  foreign  influence.  They  are  literal  trans- 
lations from  the  Latin,  which  has  had  a  dominating  influence  on 
English  syntax,  directly  and  indirectly.  Interesting  is  the  quarrel 
that  has  raged  about  the  use  of  the  word  '  claim '.  Years  ago 
I  translated  '  Ait  fuisse  navium  celerrimus ',  '  claims  to  have  been 
the  fastest  craft  afloat',  as  a  manner  of  mimicry  of  the  Latin 
construction.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  Munro  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  word,  but  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Facts 
and  Comments  objects  vigorously  to  the  use  of  'claim'  for  'say', 
'  assert ',  '  aflirm ',  '  allege '.  It  is  a  verb  of  creation  that  has  not 
been  accepted  as  a  verb  of  saying.  To  the  thoughtful  student 
of  language,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  these  recrudescences 
of  feeling. 

As  Modern  Greek  has  discarded  the  infinitive,  and  with  it  the 
accusative  and  infinitive,  so  the  Romanic  languages  have  reverted 
to  the  finite  form,  with  variations  that  I  cannot  undertake  to 
discuss  in  detail.  There  are  all  manner  of  queer  infinitive  sur- 
vivals in  this  domain,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
Latin  historical  infinitive  in  the  form  of  de  with  infinitive.     It  is 

'  See  Carl  Krickut,  Dct  Acc.  miC  d.  Inf.  in  der  EngliKben  Spniche, 
besanden  in  der  Zeit  der  EliMbeth.    GOttingen,  1877. 
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a  familiar  Gallicism,  adopted  by  Thackeray  in  a  spirit  of  mockery, 
and  gravely  cited  in  that  excellent  little  book  by  Leo  Kellner, 
English  Historical  Syntax,  as  a  specimen  of  a  rare  infinitive. 

That  the  extension  of  verbs  of  creation  to  verbs  of  saying  and 
thinking  has  but  scant  root  in  the  popular  consciousness  is  shown 
by  the  decadence  of  the  construction,  the  return  to  primitive 
conditions.  Hypotaxis  is  as  old  as  our  record,  but  somehow 
accusative  and  infinitive  had  little  range  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences. The  imperative  use  is  more  primitive,  and  so  we  find 
the  imperative  infinitive  in  Greek  hypotaxis,  as  we  find  the  im- 
perative infinitive  in  English  hypotaxis  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  125), 

The  next  form  to  be  considered  is  the  use  of  the  optative  as 
the  representative  of  the  indicative  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  '  Modus- 
verschiebung '  is  a  word  of  fear  to  many  grammarians.  It  is  too 
mechanical.  Unfortunately  much  of  language  is  mechanical. 
We  inherit  phrases,  we  inherit  syntacticsd  constructions,  which 
are  used  as  schemes  without  further  analysis.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  issue  conditional 
sentences  that  are  as  faultlessly  constructed  as  if  the  speakers 
had  learned  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  penetrated 
all  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  psychological  syntax.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  watch  the  types  of  conditional  sentences  that  are 
preferred,  and  build  our  psychological  structure  on  those  pref- 
erences. Doubtless  the  '  Modusverschiebung '  has  its  raison 
d'ilre.  The  subjunctive  under  the  influence  of  the  less  real  past 
becomes  optative,  just  as  the  wish  is  less  real  than  tbe  command. 
But,  however  we  may  account  for  it,  the  transfer  is  there,  and 
what  is  more,  it  abides  from  Homer  down  to  the  sophistic  age 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  129).  There  is,  however,  no  optative  for  indic- 
ative in  Homer  except  in  the  question.  Here  the  optative  does 
represent  the  indicative,  as  it  does  the  subjunctive.  Even  ui  fk8» 
Od.  34,  237  is  to  be  considered  interrogative  (S.  C.  G.  §  310), 
for  the  line  between  relative  and  interrogative  is  often  blurred 
to  the  Greek  consciousness.  Compare  the  notable  instance  in 
Find.  O.  6,  49 :  tiptro  na'Aa  rir  Efodva  Wnm  where  nxM  is  due  tO 
cTptro.  This  optative,  then,  is  a  pseudo-optative,  to  begin  with. 
The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  diphthongal  »,  in  which  we 
distinguish  between  the  real  »  in  yim,  and  the  false  u  in  tit.  In 
time  this  pseudo-optative  spread  to  other  indicatives  and  actually 
generated  a  future  optative  to  match  the  other  tenses  just  as  the 
Oratio  Obliqua  infinitive  generated  a  future  infinitive  to  match 
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the  Other  iniiDitives.  The  first  example  occurs  Pind.  O.  9,  116: 
tfX70«  in  an  interrogative  complex,  and  everyone  must  have 
noticed  how  often  the  indicative  of  the  future  is  retained,  as  if  in 
protest  against  the  usurper.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a 
constant  fight  against  the  optative  in  the  dependent  clauses. 
It  is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  to  be  ambiguous,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  'turned  into  hell'  with  a  lot  of  more  or  less  artificial  con- 
structions. The  Oratio  Obliqua  optative  falls  away  early.  One 
cannot  help  asking  whether  it  had  any  deep  root  in  the  popular 
consciousness.  It  was  kept  alive  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  '  Mo- 
dusverschiebung '.  As  the  infinitive  in  Oratio  Obliqua  took  on 
an  alien  negative,  so  the  optative  in  Oratio  Obliqua  took  on  an 
alien  negative,  such  as  it  had  taken  on  with  the  potential  optative, 
when  the  language  was  feeling  its  way  to  more  exact  futures. 
But  the  Oratio  Obliqua  optative  camiot  be  called  a  potential, cannot 
be  subsumed  under  the  potential.  Doubtless,  there  was  a  super- 
induced feeling  of  irresponsibility,  such  as  we  find  in  the  latest 
form  of  Oratio  Obliqua,  ■«  with  the  participle.  But  the  fact 
that  its  construction  is  limited  to  the  dependence  on  historical 
tenses  is  significant  of  its  origin,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  sporadic  appearance  of  an  optative  after  a  principal 
tense  shows  the  basic  condition  of  things.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
contended  that  the  '  partial  obliquity '— »[  with  the  participle — 
came  in  to  supply  the  need  for  a  form  of  universal  applicability. 
The  few  optatives  after  principal  tenses  in  the  Greek  of  the 
classic  period  are  nearly  all  susceptible  of  easy  explanation — 
and  those  of  a  later  day  do  not  count.  They  belong  to  the  arti- 
ficial literature  of  a  time  when  the  optative  was  practically  dead. 
The  English  optative  of  Oratio  Obliqua  seems  also  to  be  dead, 
or  to  live  on  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar  and  in  the  dialects. 
One  hears  sometimes,  '  He  said  that  he  were '.  Indeed,  the 
English  optative  (subj.)  seems  to  be  doomed.  The  indicative 
and  sundry  forms  of  periphrastic  conjugation  have  taken  its 
place.  The  books  make  a  diflTerence  between  '  If  I  am '  and 
'  If  I  be ', '  before  I  am '  and  '  before  I  be ',  but  even  such  broad 
differences  as  separate  '  If  I  were '  and  '  If  I  was '  are  often  effaced. 
'  Lest  I  be'  holds  its  own  after  a  fashion,  but  periphrasis  is  often 
substituted.  Still  the  optative  fsubj.)  is  not  dead.  Where  form 
survives  anywhere,  function  survives  everywhere.  We  speak 
of  a  nominative  and  accusative,  a  genitive- dative  dual,  because 
there  are  nominative  and  accusative,  genitive  and  dative  forms 
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elsewhere.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  Latin  are  dative 
and  ablative,  because  the  dative  and  ablative  are  differentiated 
elsewhere.  We  have  in  English  nominative  and  objective  cases, 
by  reason  of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  optative  (subj.)  singular 
of  the  verb  keeps  the  plural  alive.  Nay,  I  had  faintcd=  I  should 
have  fainted,  is  not  felt  as  an  indicative — so  there  may  be,  after  all, 
an  English  Oratio  Obliqua  Optative  (subj.) — as  there  is  a  German 
Oratio  Obliqua  Optative  (subj.).  But  what  is  the  evidence  for  a 
Latin  Oratio  Obliqua  Subjunctive  outside  the  dependent  clauses?' 
All  the  passages  cited  fall  into  the  category  of  surprise,  and  the 
first  movement  of  surprise  is  deprecatory,  whether  the  news  is 
good  or  bad,  so  that  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  optative  of  wish, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  Dittmar's  definition  of  the  subjunctive. 
This  subjunctive  of  surprise,  when  it  is  introduced  by  a  particle, 
resembles  very  closely  the  accusative  with  infinitive  of  surprise. 
Both  forms  offer  an  objection.  'The  one  <accusative  and  in- 
finitive>  objects  to  the  idea;  the  other  to  any  state  of  things 
that  could  produce  the  result' (L.  G.'  558  N.).  But  any  such 
differentiation  in  Greek  would  be  impossible,  as  there  is  only  one 
form,  the  infinitive, — in  the  later  language  largely  with  the  article. 
The  surprise  lies  in  the  question,  which  is  extra-linguistic,  if  I 
may  say  so.  But  to  derive  the  whole  structure  of  Optative 
Oratio  Obliqua  from  dephlogisticated  surprise  does  not  commend 
itself  absolutely.  Call  it  a  deprecation  of  responsibility,  and  we 
seem  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  And  this  is  the  feeling  that  may 
have  been  superinduced  in  Greek,  even  if  the  origin  is  as  me- 
chanical as  it  seems  to  have  been.  Thought  works  itself  into 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  there  are  remarkable  inter- 
changes between  infinitive  and  optative  that  are  not  to  be  neglected 
in  this  whole  range  of  study,  so  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
optative,  the  finite  form  of  the  infinitive.  In  English,  the  nominal 
infinitive  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  ideal  periphrastic  'To  do' 
'that  he  should  do', 'to  have  done'  'that  he  should  have  done' — 
both  idealistic.  The  two  Oratio  Obliqua  forms  are  closely  related. 
A  remarkable  development  of  an  Oratio  Obliqua  or  rather  a 
Partial  Obliquity  form  is  »t  with  the  participle.  It  is  not  an 
abridged  conditional  proposition,  though  the  Romans  so  con- 
ceived it,  for  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  fact  that  the  iamqvam 
c.  subj.  of  silver  Latin  was  an  imitation  of  this  construction,  which 
has  in  it  the  same  shifting  of  responsibility  that  has  been  noticed 

'  See  J.  J.  Schlicher,  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  73. 
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in  the  optative  Oratio  Obliqua.  The  negative  is  not  the  negative 
of  the  conditional  participle,  but  the  negative  of  the  optative  in 
Oratio  Obliqua.  The  &r  retains  the  subjective  character,  which  it 
has  largely,  though  not  wholly,  lost  in  the  combination  with  the 
finite  verb,  ovx  tat  with  the  participle  corresponds  to  non  quod 
with  the  subjunctive,  and  the  language  enriches  itself,  though 
comparatively  late,  with  an  easy  way  of  shifting  responsibility. 
Jri  causal  with  the  optative  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  combinations, 
ur  with  the  participle  reigns  in  its  stead ;  and  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  observe  that  itt  with  the  participle,  an  evasion 
of  responsibility  for  a  statement  of  fact,  follows  in  the  wake  of 
£<r(rc)  with  the  infinitive,  an  evasion  of  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
pression of  purpose. 

Basil  L.  Gilderslbbve. 
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Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History.  By  Ettore  Pais. 
Translated  by  Mario  E.  Cosbnza.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1905.  Pp.  xtv,  336.  $4.00  net. 
This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  written  by  Professor 
Pais  for  the  Lowell  Institute  and  several  American  universities. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are  "  The  Excavations  in  the  Roman 
Forum",  "The  Origins  of  Rome",  "Acca  Larentia",  "  Tar- 
peia ",  "  The  Saxum  Tarpelum ",  "  The  Legends  of  Servius 
TuUiua",  "The  Legends  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Cult  of  Vulcan", 
"The  Fabiiat  the  River  Cremera ",  "The  Legends  of  Lucretia 
and  of  Virginia",  and  "The  Topography  of  the  Earliest  Rome". 
In  each  case  Pais  endeavors  to  establish  by  a  special  and  detailed 
demonstration  the  views  which  he  has  set  forth  more  succinctly 
in  his  Sloria  di  Rama.  These  are,  he  claims,  "  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  an  objective  and  untiring  examination  of  facts  ". 

In  his  first  chapter  he  sketches  the  development  of  the  critical 
method  from  Lorenzo  Valla  through  Beaufort  and  Niebubr  to 
Mommsen.  To  Beaufort  he  pays  a  special  tribute.  Niebuhr 
introduced  greater  precision  of  method,  but  the  principles  upon 
which  he  worked  were  in  no  respect  sounder  than  those  of  the 
French  scholar.  While  fully  recognizing  Mommsen's  great 
contributions,  Pais  thinks  that  he  erred  in  placing  too  much  reli- 
ance upon  the  Fasti  as  a  source  for  Roman  constitutional  history. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
political  constitution  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  in  it  the  same 
impurity  of  sources  that  is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  case 
of  the  narratives  of  external  events.  He  holds  that  the  official 
story  of  the  Roman  constitution  was  derived  in  great  part  from 
annalistic  sources  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  nor  did  these  annalists 
possess  monumental  Fasti  to  which  they  could  refer.  The  Fasti 
Capitolini  do  not  represent  the  most  ancient  sources  but  are 
dependent  upon  recent  works.  They  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
elogia  of  the  Augustan  age.  They  are  the  result  of  the  researches 
of  scholars — men  who  b»:in  with  the  generation  of  Varro,  Cicero, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos.  There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  greater 
value  to  them  than  to  the  records  of  triumphs.  The  majority 
of  the  Roman  annalists  were  patriots.  They  were,  too,  genealo- 
gists and  demagogues  rather  than  true  historians.  They  obscured 
the  truth  of  the  early  national  history  with  their  coundess  and 
more  or  less  deliberate  ^Isifications. 

With  Pais'  contention  that  early  Roman  history  must  be  tested 
by  a  rigorously  critical  method  no  one  will  join  issue.    Much  of 
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what  he  sets  forth  with  such  vehemence  has  been  regarded  as 
axiomatic  for  generations.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  surprising 
that  he  should  devote  so  much  space  to  a  plea  for  a  method 
which  every  judicious  reader  would  assume  to  be  the  only  possible 
one.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Professor  Pais  thought  that  the 
hysterical  interpretation  of  the  monuments  recently  uncovered  in 
the  Forum — which  saw  in  them  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the 
stories  of  early  Rome — had  been  widely  and  favorably  received 
in  this  country.  But  white  there  will  be  no  dissent  from  the 
principles  of  investigation  laid  down  by  Professor  Pais,  many 
readers  will  hesitate  to  accept  some  of  the  "  demonstrations " 
that  are  offered  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  legends.  While 
quick  to  recognize  the  erudition,  the  ingenuity,  the  extraordinary 
swiftness  of  combination  that  some  of  the  essays  show,  students 
of  Roman  history  and  Roman  religion  will,  in  numerous  instances, 
be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  author's  results  are  securely 
based  on  that  foundation  of  fact  of  which  he  himself  speaks  so 
often. 

For  example,  in  the  second  essay,  on  what  seems  to  be  wholly 
insufficient  dau  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  archaic  stele  in 
the  Forum  records  the  memory  of  sacred  ceremonies  performed 
in  honor  of  Soranus.  The  most  tangible  piece  of  evidence  which 
be  adduces  in  favor  of  this  theory  is  the  occurrence  of  the  frag- 
mentary word  sora  in  the  inscription.  Furthermore,  basing  his 
statement  on  the  "explicit  testimony  of  ancient  texts  "  he  adds 
that  the  god  Soranus  represented  at  the  same  time  both  the  light 
and  the  darkness.  As  a  parallel  to  this  double  function  he  adds 
that  we  "  know  "  that  Vulcanus  represented  the  diurnal  activity 
of  the  Sun,  Summanus  the  nocturnal.  What  does  the  "  explicit 
testimony"  amount  to  ?  In  Virgil,  Aen.  XI  785,  in  Plin.  N.  H. 
VII  19,  and  in  some  passages  in  SiHus  Italicus,  Soranus  is  identi- 
fied with  Apollo ;  while  in  Servlus'  note  on  the  Virgilian  passage 
he  is  identified  with  Dis  pater,  Servius  probably  had  the  true 
conception  of  the  god,  but  the  identification  with  Apollo  is,  as 
Wissowa  has  shown,  almost  certainly  an  error.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Vulcanus  was  a  sun  god  ;  and  what  little  we 
know  of  Summanus  does  not  point  in  that  direction. 

In  discussing  the  age  of  the  inscribed  stele  Pais  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  assign  it  to  a  later  period  than  scholars  generally  have 
done.  His  position  is  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  earlier  than 
387  B.  c.  Cthe  Gallic  fire),  and  he  claims  that  there  is  nothing  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  inscribed  in  the  years 
immediately  following  that  catastrophe.  He  argues  that  the 
external  form  of  the  stele,  the  vertical  boustrophedon  direction 
of  the  writing,  the  diacritic  marks,  and  the  archaic  forms  of  the 
letters  are  by  no  means  final  evidence  of  a  great  antiquity.  For 
the  direction  of  the  writing  he  cites  parallels  from  Magna  Graecia 
and  from  Venetia,  which  he  puts  as  late  as  the  third  century  B.  c. 
The  archaic  lettering  is  compared  with  that  on  many  monuments 
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of  Picenum,  of  the  Marrucini,  of  the  Paeligni,  the  Marsi,  and  the 
Veneti.  Even  the  closed  ^,  perhaps  the  most  archaic  form 
on  the  stele,  appears  on  the  Etruscan  tegula,  which  Pais  thinks  may 
be  as  late  as  the  third  century.  The  muster  of  evidence  is  indeed, 
from  some  points  of  view,  a  remarkable  one,  and  Professor  Pais 
gives  abundant  proofs  of  the  range  of  his  erudition.  But  his 
argument  is  not  convincing.  In  some  cases  he  does  not  establish 
dearly  the  date  of  those  monuments  with  which  he  compares  the 
stele.  Moreover,  archaic  forms  and  other  characteristics  of 
antiquity  would  naturally  linger  longer  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Italy  than  in  Rome.  The  provincial  inscriptions  are  not  a  fair 
criterion.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  an  inscription  in  Rome,  showing 
such  an  aggregation  of  archaic  characteristics,  could  be  later  than 
the  fifth  century.  That  the  monument  rests  upon  a  stratum  later 
than  that  representing  the  era  of  the  Gallic  fire  (see  Studniczka, 
Jahreshefte  d.  oesterr.  Arch.  Instituts  VI  146  ff.),  does  not  seri- 
ously decrease  the  probability  of  this  date.  It  was  probably 
replaced  upon  the  new  level  after  the  fire. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  origin  of  Rome,  Pais  offers  a  new  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  city.  Basing  his  conjecture  partly  on 
the  prominent  place  given  to  the  ficus  Ruminalis  in  the  recently 
discovered  Pompeian  fresco,  and  partly  on  other  data,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  name  Roma  was  derived  from  the  ficus  Ruminalis. 
The  tree  in  turn  (caprificus,  fig-tree)  was  called  Ruminalis  from 
the  nursing  breast,  rumis  (from  which  milk  flows),  because  a 
milky  juice  flows  from  its  fruit.  Enlarging  upon  this  theme  he 
points  out  the  conspicuous  place  given  to  the  ficus  Ruminalis  in 
early  legends,  e.  g.  its  transfer  to  the  Comitium  when  the  Forum 
Romanum  became  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  city.  That  the 
early  Romans  should  have  named  their  city  from  the  fig-tree, 
which  so  many  peoples  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness. 
Pais  thinks  quite  natural.  He  compares  Ficana  and  Ficulea,  and 
adds  examples  of  cities,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from 
other  trees.  In  all  this  we  see  that  ingenuity  and  cleverness 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Pais'  work,  but  his  argu- 
ments are  far  from  being  conclusive.  His  theory  does  not  rank 
higher  than  an  etymological  possibility.  His  identification  of  the 
tree  in  the  fresco  as  the  ficus  Ruminalis  is  reasonably  certain,  but 
he  seems  to  emphasize  unduly  its  importance  as  an  element  in  the 
picture.  Moreover,  its  transfer  to  the  Comitium  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  sacred  associations,  which  of  course 
no  one  disputes.  The  parallels  which  Professor  Pais  draws  from 
the  names  of  American  cities  derived  from  trees  (e.  g.  Oakland, 
Red  Oak,  and  Cypress  City)  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

In  his  treatment  of  Acca  Larentia,  F^is  endeavors  to  prove  that 
Acca  Larentia  is  simply  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  The  difference 
of  quantity  in  LSres  and  Larentia  does  not,  he  thinks,  constitute 
a  serious  objection  to  this  theory.  Both  Mommsenand  Wissowa 
seem  to  him  to  have  failed  to  understand  the  fundamental  char- 
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acter  of  the  divinity.  He  draws  attention  to  certain  points  of 
contact  between  the  cDlt  of  Larentia  and  that  of  Angerona,  of  Dia, 
of  Bona  Dea,  and  ol  Flora,  and  finally  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Larentia  was  identical  with  Bona  Dea.  But  Professor  Pais 
has  iailed  to  establish  either  that  Larentia  was  the  motbci  of  the 
Lares.ortbatsbe  and  BonaDca  were  idcnticaL  The  former  of  these 
two  theories  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  very  old  one.  It  has  been 
asserted  atid  denied  again  and  again.  A  detailed  argument  lo 
iavor  of  it  is  lo  be  found  in  De  Marchi's  Culto  Privato ;  while 
Wissowa  has  declared  against  it.  Pais,  like  the  earlier  advocates 
of  the  theory,  appeals  to  the  account  of  Lara,  Larunda,  Tadta, 
and  Muta,  given  by  Ovid  in  his  fasii.  That  our  author,  with 
his  ideals  of  historical  criticism,  should  place  such  credence  in  a 
poet's  fancies  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  for  surprise.  Nor  are 
there  sufficient  reasons  for  his  assumption  that  the  Lares  are 
deities  of  a  sepulchral  character.  The  ultimate  signihcance  of 
the  cult  of  the  Lares  is  still  a  debauble  question.  The  trend 
of  the  saner  criticism,  however,  is  away  from  the  theory  that  they 
were  sepulchral  divinities.  Furthermore,  his  identification  of 
Acca  Larentia  and  Bona  Dea  has  not  a  sound  basis.  He  him- 
self (p.  67)  recognizes  that  he  is  on  dangerous  ground  here. 
The  wholesale  identification  of  similar  or  allied  cults  was  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  ancient  critics  and  has  introduced 
untold  confusion  into  the  history  of  Roman  religion.  Pais  seems 
to  fall  into  the  same  error. 

The  chapter  (V)  on  Tarpeia  begins  with  a  summary  of  the 
different  versions  of  the  legend — those  found  in  Fabius  Pictor, 
Cincius  Alimentus,  Calpurnius  Piso,  Propertius,  and  other  authors. 
A  skilful  analysis  brings  out  the  elements  common  to  them  all ; 
and  the  citation  of  more  than  one  Greek  legend  of  the  same 
general  character  (e.  g.  the  story  of  the  Naxian  Polycrita  and 
that  of  the  Lesbian  Peisidike)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ibe 
myth  of  Tarpeia  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  many  Hellenic 
legends  localized  on  Roman  soil  by  the  Greeks  who  first  narrated 
the  history  of  the  Latin  city.  Professor  Pais  does  not  of  course 
set  this  forth  as  a  new  theory.  The  influence  of  Greek  legends 
upon  the  story  has  long  been  recognized.  A  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  has  recently  been  published  by  Sanders  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  Studies,  1905,  pp.  1-4.7.  So  far  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  legend  is  concerned,  Pais'  view  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  correct  one,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  bis 
explanation  of  the  local  elements  in  it.  His  statement  is  "  Tarpeia 
was  originally  a  beneficent  deity  ....  she  is  the  personification  of 
the  Mods  Tarpeius  which  was  called  Capitolinus  only  after  the  erec- 
tion by  the  Tarquins  of  the  temple  of  lupiter  Capitolinus.  In  truth 
the  words  Tarpeius  and  Tarquinius  are  but  two  forms  of  the  same 
word"  (p.  105).  Even  if  the  etymology  were  correct,  there 
would  be  no  evidence  here  that  Tarpeia  was  ever  regarded  as 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  bill.    Certainly  the  references  to  the 
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Vestal  Tarpeia  do  not  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  explanation 
oifered  by  Sanders  is  more  probable,  namely,  that  the  rock  was 
named  from  the  gens  Tarpeia  who  lived  upon  it ;  that  the  Vestal 
Tarpeia,  who  appears  in  some  of  the  versions,  was  a  member  of 
this  family,  and  was  buried  in  that  vicinity;  and  that  it  was  the 
proximity  of  her  tomb  to  the  place  identi^ed  wiih  the  execution 
of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason  which  resulted  in  her 
being  transformed  into  the  traitor  of  the  legend. 

In  Chap.  VI  Pais  reopens  the  old  question  of  the  site  of  the 
Saxum  Tarpeium.  He  places  it  on  the  northern  part  of  the  hill, 
where  the  Arx  and  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  were.  His  argu- 
ments, however,  have  not  the  weight  of  those  advanced  by 
Jordan,  Gilbert,  Richter,  and  Huelsen  in  favor  of  the  southern 
site. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pans  of  the  book  is  that  dealing 
with  Servius  Tullius.  Professor  Pais'  analysis  shows  clearly  the 
legendary  character  of  the  various  achievements  attributed  to 
that  king.  For  example  it  was  said  that  he  had  abolished  the 
ncxum  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  done  away  with  till 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  It  was  Servius  Tullius  who 
was  supposed  to  have  divided  the  city  into  four  urban  tribes; 
but  it  was  only  in  304  B.  C.  that  these  four  tribes  were  formed. 
Legend  said  that  Servius  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  Avenlinensis  wilh  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Latins  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome;  but  such  supremacy  was 
not  attained  till  a  far  later  period.  It  is  likewise  stated  that  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Etruscans,  erected  a  temple 
to  Fortuna  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  a  second  one  to 
Mater  Matuta  in  the  Forum  Boarium;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  latter  was  erected  only  in  the  time  of  Furius  Camillus, 
and  the  former  by  the  consul  Carvilius,  Further,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Servius  Tullius  was  the  first  to  coin  money.  Nor 
does  the  Servian  wall  belong  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lived.  It  is  a  structure  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c 
Pais  is  at  his  best  in  this  part  of  the  essay.  But  when  he  comes 
to  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  he  is  not  so 
successful.  By  a  series  of  daring  and  in  many  cases  manifestly 
improbable  combinations  and  parallels  he  attempts  to  show  rhat 
Servius  Tullius,  associated  as  he  was  with  the  cult  of  Diana 
Aventinensis,  was  identical  with  the  servta  rex  of  the  cult  of 
Diana  at  Lake  Nemi. 

The  treatment  of  the  other  legends  cannot  be  discussed  in 
detail.  The  myths  of  Horatius  Codes  and  Mucius  Scaevola  are 
traced  to  the  influence  of  local  monuments.  The  analysis  of  the 
story  of  the  three  hundred  and  six  Fabii — a  composite  of  Greek 
legend,  Roman  history,  and  Latin  topography — is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  book. 

The  typography  of  the  book  is  reasonably  good.  I  have 
noticed  only   the  following  misprints :    memorensis  (p.    144), 
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cenception  (p.  58),  Compilalicia  (p.  66),  Ambarvalio  (p.  65). 
On  p.  58  Palilia  occurs ;  elsewhere  the  better  attested  form  of  the 
word  (Parilia)  is  used.  The  general  appearance  of  the  page 
would  have  been  improved  if  the  paragraphs  had  been  a  little 
more  deeply  indented.  The  illustrations,  on  the  mechanical 
side,  are  good.  Their  purpose,  however,  seems  to  be  decorative 
rather  than  illustrative. 

0«iY»aiTi  or  Chk*oo.  G.  J.   LaING. 


Anecdota  Oxoniensia :  Classical  Series.  Part  X.  The  Vetus 
Cluniacensis  of  Poggio.  By  A.  C.  Clark.  The  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1905. 

Clark's  new  volume  in  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia  is  concerned 
with  a  Ciuni  MS  of  Cicero's  orations,  and  makes  a  still  more 
valuable  contribution,  if  possible,  than  its  predecessor  did,  to  the 
study  of  the  text  of  Cicero.  The  Vetus  Cluniacensis  contained 
the  orations  pro  Milone,  pro  Caelio,  pro  Cluentio,  pro  Roscio, 
and  pro  Murena,  and  is  the  archetype  of  all  existing  copies  of 
the  Rosciana  and  Mureniana.  Consequently  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  yet  strangely  enough  it  has  hitherto 
received  very  scant  attention.  As  Clark  concisely  puts  it,  for 
Cicero's  speeches  "  the  MSS  have  been  not  weighed  but  num- 
bered." 

In  this  paper  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  tracing  tbe 
history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  followed,  of  the  lost  Cluniacensis,  and 
of  determining  the  relations  which  its  descendants  bear  to  it  and 
to  one  another.  By  a  clever  bit  of  reasoning  he  identifies  it  with 
□o.  496  in  the  twelfth -century  catalogue  of  Cluni,  in  which  cata- 
logue, it  will  be  remembered,  Peterson's  Holkham  MS  was  set 
down  as  no.  498.  Clark's  Cluni  MS  antedates  the  Caroline 
reform  in  spelling,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  later  than  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century.  From  it  we  have  a  French  and  an  Italian 
tradition.  The  French  tradition  is  best  represented  by  z  (=  Lat. 
14.749)  in  the  Paris  library.  This  MS  gives  us  in  full  from  the 
Cluniacensis  the  speeches  pro  Murena  and  pro  Sex.  Roscio  and 
marginalia  to  the  pro  Milone,  pro  Caelio,  and  pro  Cluentio. 
From  r  are  derived  Par.  6369,  Par.  7777,  and  Wolfcnbuttel.  205. 
One  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  Italian  tradition  is  Laur. 
LIV.  5,  which  contains  excerpts  made  from  the  Cluni  MS  by 
Bartolommeo  da  Montepulciano,  the  friend  of  its  discoverer, 
Pc^gio.  It  was  the  identification  of  these  excerpts  in  the  Lauren* 
tian  library  which  gave  Clark  his  first  important  clue  in  estab- 
lishing the  relations  which  the  existing  representatives  of  Clunia* 
censis  bear  to  one  another.  The  connection  of  certain  other 
Italian  MSS  with  Poggio's  is  also  clearly  determined,  although 
Clark  was  unable  to  find  the  copy  which  Poggio  caused  to  be 
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made  for  himself  in  1427.  Here  is  an  interesting  quest  for  some 
other  Ciceronian  scholar.  From  the  brief  summary  which  has 
been  ^iven  here  of  the  results  of  Clark's  investigations  it  is  clear 
that  his  paper  puts  thestudyof  the  text  of  the  orations  mentioned 
above  on  a  new  and  scientific  basis.  The  two  MSS  which  have 
been  mainly  followed  for  the  pro  Sex,  Roscio  are  shown  to  be 
comparatively  worthless  by  the  side  of  z.  Similarly  for  the  pro 
Cluentio  ST  must  give  way  before  the  newly  discovered  margi- 
nalia, while  equally  valuable  contributions  are  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  text  of  the  pro  Mitone  and  the  pro  Caelio,  Even  if 
the  results  were  not  so  valuable  every  classical  student  is  under 
obligation  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  for  an  opportunity  to  read 
a  very  stimulating  and  delightful  piece  of  constructive  reasoning. 
The  reviewer  does  not  recall  having  read  any  detective  story 
which  surpasses  in  suspended  interest  and  in  keenness  of  deduc- 
tion Clark's  account  of^the  way  in  which  he  identified  the  Lauren- 
tian  excerpts  and  thereby  made  out  the  history  of  the  other 
descendants  of  the  Vetus  Cluniacensis. 

umvtMiTT  oi  cbicaco.  Frank  F.  Abbott. 
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Archiv  fur  latbinische  Lexikographie  und  Grahuatik, 
Vou  VII. 

pp.  1-23.  A.  Otto,  Staatliche  und  private  Einrichtungen  und 
Berufsarten  im  Sprichwort. 

23-24.  A.  Funck,  ClaQculum — clanculo — clancule.  Questions 
tbecorrectnessofStowasaer's  etymology  of  clanculum  in  Vol. VI, 
p.  563.  Munitare.  The  word  19  not  dirof  ilpif/urov  in  Cic.  Rose. 
Aroer.  140,  but  occurs  in  Corp.  Gloss.  IV,  259,  43  (cod.  SangalL). 
The  frequentative  form  suggests  comedy  as  its  source. 

24.  O.  Keller,  Fer=  Ferraria.  Would  give  this  meaning,  in 
the  general  sense  of  metal-works,  to  Fer  on  the  lead-bara  trom 
the  harbor  of  New  Carthage  (Arch.  Zeit.  1884,  I,  71)  instead  of 
Ferox. 

25-64.  G.  Grttber,  Vulgarlatelnische  Substrate  romanischer 
Worter.  Conclusion,  general  summary,  inferences  as  to  the 
chronological  relations  of  the  Romance  languages. 

64.  L.  Havet,  Nlctire.  This  form,  instead  of  nlctere,  is  prob- 
able in  Ennius  on  metrical  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy 
of  mugire,  hinnire,  etc. 

65-72.    M.   Ibm,  Vulg^rformen   lateinischer   Zahlworter 
Inschriften.     A  collection  of  examples  of  the  cardinals,  ordinals, 
and  multiplica lives. 

73-102.  A.  Funck,  Was  heisst  "  Die  Kinder  "  ?  An  historical 
and  lexicographical  study  of  the  various  words  for  "  children  " 
liberi,  pueri,  infantes,  nati,  parvuli,  etc, 

103-1 13.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Usque  ad,  usque  in,  II.  Usque  sub, 
super,  post,  ante.  A  continuation  of  the  article  in  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
75  fil,  with  a  similar  treatment  of  usque  sub,  etc. 

113-114.  H.  Schuchardt,  Lausa.  Apropos  of  the  reading 
lausam  in  Plaut.  True  731,  S.  points  out  the  danger  of  adding  to 
the  Latin  vocabulary  words  inferred  from  Romance  forms,  and 
then  making  these  the  basis  of  Romance  words. 

114.  H.  Kothe,  Ueber  die  Ableitung  von  praestare.  Would 
separate  transitive  and  intransitive  praestare  and  derive  the 
former  from  praes,  surety,  bondsman. 

115-131.  E.  Wolfflin,  Der  Genetivus  comparationis  und  die 
prapositionaleA  Umschreibungen.    The  earlier  examples  of  the 
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geaitive  are  to  be  explained  by  ellipsis  of  quam.  The  genitive 
began  to  prevail  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy,  espe- 
cially in  the  works  of  the  juristic  writers,  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  native  Romans.  This  later  use  may  be  explained,  like 
the  earlier,  by  ellipsis  of  quam,  but  is  more  probably  due  to 
Greek  influence.  There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  prepositional 
phrases,  ab  with  the  ablative,  prae  with  the  ablative,  and  the  like, 
whicb  are  used  in  place  of  the  ablative  and  the  genitive  of  com- 
parison. 

132,  A.  Miodonski,  Zur  Erklarung  der  Infinitive  auf  -ier,  -rier. 
Criticises  Brugmann's  derivation  of  these  forms  from  the  prepo- 
sition ar.  Suggests  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
such  forms  as  bibi  (perf,  ind.  act.)  and  bibi  (pres.  inf.  pass.)  a  form 
bibier  arose,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  blber^bibere. 

133-146.  E.  WolfRin,  Zur  Psychologic  der  Volker  des  Alter- 
tums.  A  study,  based  on  lexical  grounds,  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Greece. 

147-183.  F.  Cramer,  Absum.  Lexicon  article  with  explanatory 
notes. 

183.  L.  Traube,  Captiosus,  auf  Jagd  bedacht.  Testimony  to 
caciare=captiare,  derived  from  the  Life  of  the  h.  Germanus  by 
Heric  of  Auxerre.  The  word  is  found  in  a  letter  included  in  the 
preface  to  the  Life,  which  goes  back  to  the  sixth  century. 

184.  A.  Funck,  Colitor=cultor.  Cites  an  instance  of  this  form 
from  an  inscription  of  Belgrade. 

J.  Wrobel,  Uncinulus.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Ambraser 
codex  (seventh  century)  of  the  Praefatio  in  librum  de  benedic- 
tionibua  ludae  of  Rufinus  Aquileiensts  (Migne  XXI,  399). 

185-206.  E.  WolfHin,  Absumo-absurdus.  Lexicon  articles  with 
explanatory  notes. 

207-267.  J.  Stocklein,  Abundabilis-abundans.  Lexicon  articles 
with  explanatory  notes  on  abunde  and  abundus. 

267-268.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Psaltrix.  This  word,  of  which  the 
vulgar  form  is  saltrix,  should  be  read  in  Vu'.  eccli.  9,  4and 
recognized  by  the  lexicons.  Ictuatus.  Another  example  of  this 
word  (see  III,  251)  in  a  gloss.  Sine  causa  =:  frustra.  An  earlier 
example  (see  II,  22)  in  Bell.  Alex.  39,  i.  Silbentrennung.  The 
division  Ca-dmi  is  indicated  in  Carm.  Priap.  67. 

268-2S0.  Miscellen. — M,  Br£al.  Suum  cuique.  Doderlein  in 
1838  anticipated  Biicheler  and  the  writer  in  recognizing  Umbrian 
subocau  as  a  perfect,  and  Philip  Buttmann  in  1S03  called  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  of  Sanscrit  with  the  languages  of  Europe. 

W.  Schmitz,  Malacia.  Infers  from  the  Tironian  Notes,  135,  2, 
Gruter,  the  existence  of  a  goddess  of  that  name.  Arsio-Roci- 
tuda    Calls  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  these  words  in  the 
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ADtfaidotum  Egtas.  Septizonium.  Approves  Hiilsen's  view  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  seven  girdle-like  strips  formed  by  the 
architectural  members  of  the  building.  Cites  from  the  Tironian 
Notes  evidence  that  the  word  is  not  derived  from  saepio. 

J.  W.  Beck,  Allobrox,  ein  Spitzoame.  Notes  that  Allobroge, 
with  the  meaning  "  rustic ",  occurs  in  the  dictionary  of  Fure- 
ti^re,  ed.  of  1701,  and  in  the  Diet,  de  I'Acadfimie  of  1762. 

G.  Helmreich,  Zu  den  Glossen  von  Epinal.  Criticisms  of  Net- 
tleship's  notes  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  XVII,  No.  33,  pp. 
130-134. 

G.  Landgraf,  Egena=exgens.  Since  indiges  (indigens)  has 
the  double  meaning  of  "  native  "  and  "  poor  ",  suggests  that 
egens  may  sometimes  be  synonymous  with  extorris. 

L.  Bauer,  Absto.  Would  read  abstabat  in  Sil.  Ital.  XII,  480 
and  add  the  example  to  those  cited  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  539. 

E.  Wolfilin,  Necare.  The  word  originally  meant  to  kill  without 
weapons.  Zur  Konstruktion  von  clam.  The  accusative  is  more 
common  than  the  ablative.  In  Bell.  Misp.  iS  clam  a  Caesaris 
praesidiis,  the  a  is  not  the  preposition,  but  a  correction  of  prae* 
aidiis  to  praesidia,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  Cn. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Asina.  Would  explain  the  cognomen  Asina  as 
meaning  "  afraid  of  water  ",  00  the  basis  of  Plin.  NH.  VIII,  69. 

281-311.  Review  of  the  Literature  for  1889, 1890. 

311-312,  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

313-331.  K.  Rittweger  and  K  Wolffiin,  Was  heisst  "das 
Pferd"?  A  full  abstract,  with  additions  and  corrections,  of  R.'s 
dissertation  De  equi  vocabulo  et  cognominatis,  Halle,  1890. 

333.  E.  WSlfflin,  Hoc=huc.  The  form  hoc  is  used  by  some 
of  Cicero's  correspondents,  white  Cicero  himself  uses  only  hue. 
Caesar  always  has  hue,  while  examples  of  hoc  occur  in  the  Bell. 
Afr.,  Bell.  Alex.,  and  Bell.  Hisp.  Hence  hue  was  the  high  Latin 
and  hoc  the  vulgar  form,  and  the  use  of  hoc=huc  is  earlier  than 
it  is  said  to  be  by  Bucbeler,  Lat.  Deklin,,  p,  103, 

333-343.  E.  Wiilfflin,  Zur  Psychologic  der  Volker  des  Aller- 
tums.  A  continuation  of  the  article  on  pp.  133  ff.,  dealing  with 
Rome  and  Italy. 

343^388.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Der  Ersatz  des  Reciprocums  im 
Lateinischen.  A  lexicographical  study  of  inter  se ;  alter  alierum, 
alius  alium;  invicem.mutuo, vicissim;  pariter.simul and  the  like, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  reflexive  as  a  reciprocal  pro* 
noun  in  Romance. 

3S9-407.  F.  Cramer,  Absens.    Lexicon  article  with  explanatory 
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408.  P.  Geyer,  Inante,  incoatra,  desubtus.  Additions  to  the 
collections  ofHamp  in  Vol.  V,  pp.  321  ff. 

M.  Petschenig,  Ruribus.  Cites  an  indubitable  instance  of  this 
form  in  Augustine,  Contra  litteras  Petiliani,  III,  31,  36,  in  support 
of  his  own  conjecture  in  Corippus,  loh.  VI,  344. 

409-420.  J.  Stacldein,  Abundantia — abundatio.  Lexicon  arti- 
cles with  explanatory  notes. 

480.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Konzessivsatze.  Points  out  that  they 
are  related  to  comparative  and  proportional  clauses,  as  well  as  to 
conditional  and  causal  clauses. 

431-434.  E.  WolfHin,  Abusio — abuior.  Lexicon  articles  with 
explanatory  notes. 

435-445.  Miscetlcn.— A,  Zimmermann,  Etymologische  Ver- 
suche.  Would  derive  augur  from  the  abstract  augus  seen  in 
augus-tus ;  rusticus  from  rus-tus ;  Sallustius  from  salus-tus. 
Paenitet,  oportet.  Regards  these  words  as  frequentatives  from 
poenio  (punio)  and  oporior.     Necesse  est.     From  cessim  (cessis). 

K  Ktebs,  Lautus  und  Auretius  Victor,  Caes.  10,  5.  Takes 
opere  lautus  in  this  passage  as  the  pure  Latin  equivalent  for 
thermae.  Victor  shows  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  Greek 
words. 

Fr.  Schijll,  In  fugam  convertere,  Caes.  B.  G.  I,  53.  Would 
read  conversa  with  a  and  not  coniecta  with  Meusel  and  /3.  The 
reading  of  j9  is  a  proof  that  that  class  of  MSS  deserves  the  name 
"  interpolated  *'.  Fronti  praeponere  olivam,  Hor.  Carm.  I,  7,  7. 
Suggests  taking  fronti  in  the  sense  of  frons  libelli ;  cf.  Ovid, 
Tnst.  I,  7.  32- 

P.  Mohr,  Zu  Sidonius.  In  Epist.  II,  i,  i,  would  read  quique 
with  the  MSS,  instead  of  Liitjohann's  quippe. 

C.  Frick,  Colpus^-colfus — colfora.  Differs  with  Groher,  in  Vol. 
II,  p.  442,  in  regarding  colpus  as  intermediate  between  KJXirac  and 
golfus.  Assis.  This  is  doubtful  as  a  feminine  form ;  see  Vol.  V, 
p.  566- 

J.  M.  Stowasser,  MEITA.  This  form,  which  was  assumed  by 
WolfHin  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  300,  actually  occurs  in  Varro,  Ling.  Lat. 
VII,  8.  Comltare  has  but  one  lundamental  meaning,  namely 
"go" ;  meta  is  meita  used  as  a  substantive. 

W.  Meyer-Lubke,  Malacia.  Suggests  that  Italian  bonaccia, 
"  calm  ",  is  from  *bonacia,  a  new  form  from  malacia ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  latter  word  in  the  Romance  languages. 

446-465.  Review  of  the  Literature  for  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 

465-466.  Announcement  of  a  lexicon  of  Latin  personal  names 
by  Prof.  A.  Zimmermann. 
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466.  A  reply  by  F.  Heerdegen  to  H.'s  review  in  this  volume, 
p.  388.  A  correction  of  J.  Stocklein'a  statement  in  this  volume, 
p.  363  by  J.  H.  Scbmalz. 

467-484.  E.  Wolfdin,  Minucius  Felix,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kennl- 
nis  des  alrilcanischen  Lateins.  An  introduction  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  vulgar  Latin  in  general  and  African  Latin  in 
particular  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  Latinity  of  the 
Octavius.  Whether  the  writer  of  the  Octavius  was  a  native  of 
Africa  or  not  cannot  be  determined.  Would  place  him  chrono- 
logically between  Apulelus  and  Tertulllan. 

485-506.  A.  Funck.  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  lateini- 
schen  Adverbia  auf  -im.  Gives  a  list  of  56  adverbs  in  -im  which 
are  not  found  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Georges,  but  are  certain 
as  regards  text  and  meaning.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  1 1, 
also  not  in  Georges,  which  are  less  well  attested,  and  one  of  54, 
for  which  new  and  important  examples  have  been  found  in  addi- 
tion to  those  cited  by  Georges. 

506.  E.  WolfHin,  Af.  Two  examples  of  this  form,  both  before 
V,  from  an  inscription  of  Amitemum.  There  is  a  third  Instance 
of  af  in  the  same  inscription,  but  the  following  word  is  not  pre> 
served. 

507-533.  E.  Wolfflin,  Zwei  Gutachten  iiber  das  Unternehmen 
eines  lateinischen  Wiirterbuchs.  Reports  favorable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Academies,  and  gives  an 
abstract  of  Hertz's  address  to  the  former. 

532.  G.  Grober,  Zu  colpus,  colfus.  A  reply  to  Frick's  note 
on  p.  443. 

S33--526.  R.  Thurneysen,  Zur  Bezeichnung  der  Reciprociiat 
im  gallischen  Lateln.  A  criticism  of  the  article  of  Thielmann 
on  pp.  343  ff.  from  evidence  based  on  the  Romance  languages. 

527.  F.  Skutsch.  laientare,  iaiunus.  Would  read  iaientaculum 
in  Plaut.  Cure.  73  f  and  iaiunus  in  574.  Would  assume  the  spell- 
ing with  a  for  Plautus. 

529-568,  C.  Weyman,  Abyssus-accedo.  Lexicon  articles  with 
explanatory  notes. 

568.  Max  Bonnet,  Mare  femininum.  Mare  in  this  gender 
occurs  in  Gregory  of  Tours. 

E.  Wolfflin,  EIne  Alliteration  Caesars.  Reconstructs  de  vic- 
toria de  vita  certavi  from  Plutarch,  Caes.  56  and  Appian,  B.  C. 
II,  104. 

569-578.  E.  Wolfflin,  Accelebro-accendo.  Lexicon  articles 
with  explanatory  notes. 

578,  H.  Nettleship,  Absanltas=insanitas.  Should  be  read  in 
Varro,  Eumenides  apud  Non.  1,67, 16  M.,  where  codd.  F,  H,'and 
L  have  adsanitas ;  cf.  abnormis  and  abnormitas. 
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579-S98.  Miscellen.— J.  NetuSil,  Zur  Etymologie  und  Semasi- 
oli^te  von  iste  und  ipse  nebst  Zubebor.  Regards  te  and  se  in 
these  words  as  originally  datives,  so  that  iste^is-te,  "  der  dir  ", 
one  who  stands  in  some  relation  to  you,  unless  te  has  merely  the 
force  of  the  so-called  ethical  dative.  Ipse=i-pe-se,  one  who 
stands  in  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

E.  Wblfflin,  Zur  Konstruktion  der  Landernamen.  Aegyptus 
and  Epirus  omit  the  preposition  in  expressing  relations  of  place 
because  they  end  in  -us,  like  the  names  of  many  islands,  while 
most  names  of  countries  end  in  -ia. 

A.  Funck,  Inschrtftliche  Zeugnisse  fiir  lateinische  Verwandt- 
schaftsnamen.  The  results  of  an  examination  of  2039  inscriptions 
from  Osiia,  CIL.  XIV,  Formelhafte  Wendungen  im  Inschriften> 
latein.  Shows  that  benemerenti  and  similar  expressions  lose  their 
force  and  become  mere  stereotyped  expressions  like  German 
"  Woblgeboren ".  Epithets  like  pius,  carus,  and  dulcis  are 
transrerred  from  the  dead  to  the  mourner  by  the  uneducated 
through  lack  of  clearness  of  thought. 

G.  Gundermann,  Malacia.  Points  out  that  the  word  has  the 
meaning  "  calm "  in  Actus  Petri  cum  Simone,  Acta  Apost. 
Apocr.  ed.  Lipsius,  i',  1891.  Suggests  that  the  word  is  a  termi- 
nus technicus  (rom  the  language  of  sailors,  which  would  account 
for  its  rare  occurrence  in  literature.  Cf-  pp.  270  and  445  and 
Vol.  VI,  p.  259.  Gubemius — Gubernus.  The  former  word,  which 
was  used  by  Laberius  and  is  discussed  by  Gell.  XVI,  7,  ro,  where 
Ribbeck  would  read  gubernus,  occurs  twice  in  the  Actus  Petri 
cum  Simone,  ed.  Lipsius.  The  correct  reading  in  Gellius  is 
therefore  probably  gubernius.  Gubernus  also  existed  in  vulgar 
Latin,  and  Greek  had  the  corresponding  forms  mi&ipnot  and 

E.  WiSlfflin,  Fluvius— fluvta — flumen.  Notes  on  the  use  or 
avoidance  of  these  synonymous  terms  by  various  writers. 

L.  Traube,  Expiare.  Should  be  read  instead  of  explere  in 
Val.  Max.  VIII,  n,  7  :  cf.  VIII,  i.  Damn.  8. 

B.  Kiibler,  Juristisches.  The  juristic  literature  separated 
boves  and  iumentum  and  reckoned  them  with  pecus,  where  they 
formed  the  special  class  of  armentum.  Armenlum  is  derived 
from  aro,  but  by  the  ancients  was  falsely  connected  with  arma. 
The  term  meant  in  general  horses  and  oxen,  but  was  restricted 
by  the  Jurists  to  the  latter  signification.  In  view  of  these  facts 
K.  would  read  dumtaxat  for  etiam,  the  false  reading  being  due 
to  confusion  of  the  abbreviations  for  these  words,  in  Mod.  Dig. 
32,  81,  3.  There  follows  a  note  on  Pronto,  V,  43  (57),  p.  88,  N., 
where  K.  would  read  in  integrum  and  in  solutum,  and  one  on 
Pronto,  I,  5,  p.  103  N.,  where  he  suggests  defero  for  desero. 
Die  Appendix  Probi.  Further  evidence  for  the  African  origin 
of  this  work. 
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S.  Brandt,  Zu  den  prapositionalen  Umscbreibungen  des  gene- 
tivus  comparationis.  Ab  with  the  ablative  is  found  in  Lactantius, 
a  further  indication  of  his  African  origin.  Zu  saeculorum.  Sator 
saeculorum,  Arnott.  I,  34,  supports  Bijcheler's  derivation  of  sae- 
culum  from  the  root  sa-,  sow.    Cf.  p.  136. 

W.  M.  Lindsay,  Spuren  vulgarlateinischer  Betonung  bei  den 
alten  Dramatikern.  Words  of  four  syllables  beginning  with 
three  shorts  (u^u")  have  in  anapaestic  metres  the  accent  either 
on  the  penult  or  on  the  lirst  syllable.  In  other  metres  they  are 
almost  without  exception  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  Words 
of  four  syllables  with  a  long  initial  syllable  ( — ^u'-)  in  all  metres 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  or  second  syllable.  The  pronuncia- 
tions muli^rem,  sequimfni,  etc.  in  vulgar  Latin,  assumed  by 
Grober  in  Vol.  I,  p.  223,  are  not  justified  by  a  few  isolated  and 
perhaps  doubtful  examples. 

J.  Stilrzinger,  Sursum  von  surgere.  Would  make  sursum  a 
participle  of  surgere,  comparing  sortus  from  sorrectus,  Feslus, 
279  M.  Sursum  could  be  form^  from  surgere,  and  its  existence 
as  a  participle,  at  least  in  vulgar  Latin,  is  made  probable  by  Pro- 
ven^itl  and  Old  French  sors. 

599-623.  Review  of  the  Literature  for  1890,  1891. 

623-624.  Necrology.    O.  Riemann  by  E.  Wolfflin. 

624-625.  Seventh  Annual  Report. 

John  C.  Rolfs. 

Rhbinisches  Museum  fur  Fhilolocie,  Vol.  LX,  Pis.  3, 4. 

Pp.  321-60.  Ein  neuer  Kammereibericht  aus  Tauromenion. 
H.  Willers.  A  study  of  an  inscription  found  at  Taormina  in  1892. 
It  must  have  been  written  between  70  and  36  B.  c.  Unlike  the 
other  inscriptions  of  this  group,  it  reckons  in  wt/iai  (denarii) 
instead  of  in  talents.  A  talent  =  3  nomoi  =  120  litrai.  From 
the  prices  of  grain  mentioned  in  the  Verrine  orations,  the 
purchasing  value  of  a  i>i(/iat  (=  4  sesterces)  in  Tauromenion  is 
calculated  at  about  2  M.  9>%  in  the  Germany  of  to-day. 

Pp.  361-87.  Aus  Vergils  Dichterwerkstatte.  P.  Jahn.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  sources  of  Virgil's  matter:  Varro,  Aristotle, 
Nicander,  etc.  For  similar  studies  of  other  ponions  of  the 
Georgics,  see  Hermes,  1902-03;  Rheinisches  Museum,  1903; 
Philologus,  1904;  Progr.  d.  Kollnischen  Gymnasiums,  1897-99 
and  1905.    (P.  S. — This  article  deals  with  Geor.  iii.  49-470.) 

Pp.  388-416.  Zu  Didymos'  Demosthenes-Commentar.  A. 
Korte.  I.  Die  vJerte  Philippika.  A  defense  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  Philippic.  As  Wilamowitz  has  suggested,  it  is 
really  a  political  pamphlet  rather  than  an  oration.  The  com- 
mentary of  Didymus  removes  some  of  the  old  difficulties  (§§  6, 
32,  35-45,  70-74.    II.  Neue  Fragmente  des  Timokles. 
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Pp.  417-24.  Zur  Ueberlieferungsgeschichte  des  FJrniicus  Ma- 
ternus  de  errore.    K.  Ziegler. 

Pp.  435-47.  Inschriftliches  zur  Geschichte  der  attischea 
Komodie.  A.  Korte.  A  study  of  three  Roman  inscriptions, 
I.  G.  XIV  1097,  1098,  1098  a.  These  seem  to  be  fragments  of  a 
long  catalogue  of  the  writers  of  Attic  comedy,  made  for  some 
Roman  library  under  the  early  Empire.  It  may  have  been  a  copy 
of  Callimacbus'  iriMi£  Kard  xpirovttAvan   ipjfiit  •/naitimii  iibatrKaliiir. 

Miscellec. — P.  448.  R.  J.  T.  Wagner.  Aristoph.  Ach.  23  sq. 
The  writer  would  change  SKOorra,  I.  24,  to  cifownr. — Pp.  449-54. 
H.  van  Herwerdeii.  Ad  novissimam  Alciphronis  editionem. — P. 
454.  H.  van  Herwerden.  dinatpan—einatpan  ?  Suggests 
that  in  an  inscription  recently  published  from  Isauria  (Journ. 
Hellen.  Stud.  XXV  174)  we  should  read,  not  mrarpat,  but  tXrarpav 
{=:tlviTtpaii,  brother's  wife). — Pp.  454-7.  L.  Ziehen,  Zum  Tem- 
pelgesetz  von  Alea. — Pp.  457-8.  A.  Deissmann.  nPoevMA.  In 
Aquila's  translation  of  Exodus,  xxiv  6,  we  find  the  expression 
JAiHv  iy  apeSipaaiv.  Some  scbolars  have  supposed  that  he  meant 
"in  pateris";  but  his  words  can  only  mean  "verwandte  zu  Vorop- 
fern  . — Pp.  458-9.  M.  Niedermann.  Zur  Appendix  Probi  (153 
ed.  Heraeus).  For  "  raucus  non  raucus "  read  "  raucus  non 
[d]racus." — Pp.  459-62.  M.  Niedermann.  Laptuca=lactuca 
und  Verwandtes.  Discusses  such  forms  as  "  consectum  "  for 
"  consaeptum  ",  "suctilissimo"  for  "suptilissimo".  *smaraldus: 
*smaraudus  (Fr.  £meraude,  Prov.  esmerauda);  smaragdus:: 
salma:  sauma:  sagma. — Pp.  462-3.  E.  Petersen.  Pigna.  The 
writer  still  maintains  that  the  Pigna  of  the  Vatican  was  not 
originally  designed  for  use  as  a  fountain  (see  Rh,  Mus.  LX  297). — 
Pp.  463-4.  F.  Jacoby.  Amores.  A  protest  against  the  state- 
ment of  O.  Crusius  (Pauly-Wissowa,  Reatencyklopadie,  V  2293) 
that  the  title  "  Neaera  "  may  be  inferred  from  Lygdamus  I  6. 

Prefixed  to  the  fourth  number  of  this  volume  is  a  brief  obituary 
notice  of  Professor  Hermann  Usener  (Oct.  23,  1834-Oct.  ai, 
1905).  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Museum  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  after  the  death  of  Professor  Ribbeck,  in  1898,  he 
served  as  one  of  its  editors. 

Pp.  465-91.  Sol  invictus.  H.  Usener.  The  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  on  December  25  was  probably  fixed  to  coincide 
with  an  old  heathen  festival  "Natalis  Soils  Invicti".  This  was 
held  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  recommences 
his  upward  course,  and  is,  as  it  were,  bom  anew.  The  adaptation 
was  the  more  easily  effected  because  of  the  conception  of  Christ 
as  the  "Sun  of  righteousness"  (Malachi,4,  2),  who  had  triumphed 
even  over  death.  The  pagan  festival  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Empire.  In  the  ti^umph  of 
Aurelian  (274)  the  sun  was  ofiidally  recognized  as  the  god  of  the 
court  and  of  the  Empire,  but,  as  the  Roman  coins  show,  the 
oriental  worship  of  a  "  Sol  Invictus  "  had  long  been  known  in 
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the  city.  Hippolytua,  the  commentator  on  Daniel,  writing  about 
302,  and  again  in  223,  gives  the  date  of  the  Nativity  as  April  a. 
An  early  list  of  bishops  (Mommsen,  Chronica  minora,  I  p.  70) 
shows  that  by  336  the  December  date  was  officially  recognized 
by  the  Roman  church,  though  as  late  as  354  the  day  had  not 
been  formally  made  a  festival  on  that  account.  If  we  may  believe 
Ananias  of  Shirak,  the  first  official  celebration  of  December  35, 
as  opposed  lo  the  older  joint  festival  of  the  Birth  and  Epiphany 
on  January  6,  was  held  at  the  court  of  Constantius,  apparently 
between  354  and  360.  For  the  statement  of  this  Arnienian 
scholar  of  the  early  7th  century  see  the  Expositor  for  1896,  p.  326. 

Pp.  493-504.  Die  metrischen  Wirkungen  aniautender  Con- 
sonanlengruppen  bei  Homer  und  Hesiod.  F.  Solmsen.  In 
Homer,  apart  from  the  cases  in  which  r  t^tkKvmttL&t  may  help  to 
make  position,  there  are  115  cases  where  a  final  short  vowel  in 
the  thesis  is  followed  by  an  initial  consonant  group.  In  S8  of 
these  the  vowel  is  treated  as  if  long ;  in  37  it  remains  short.  The 
usage  of  Hesiod  agrees  in  all  respects  with  that  of  Homer. 
Incidentally,  the  writer  discusses  the  formation  of  8ii<^«m!(,  Soffnot, 
SatnrX^u,  tanthot. 

Pp.  505-51.  Die  Schrift  des  Martinus  von  Bracara  formula 
vitae  honestae.  E.  Bickel.  A  long  study  of  the  language,  style 
and  matter  of  this  treatise.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  an  epitome  of  Seneca's  De  Officiis. 

Pp.  552-59.  Rand  hem  erkungen  (continued  from  p.  314).  W. 
KroU.  Textual  notes  on  Dirae,  10,  82 ;  Ciris,  361 ;  Cicero,  Orat. 
152;  Quintilian,  IX  4,  38,1X4,  63,  XII  10, 13, X  1,77  (forming* 
ribus  eausis  read  vilioribus) ;  Germanicus,  Arat.  531^4,  32; 
Theodorus Priscianus ;  Manilius,  Prooem.  toIV,  iS,  27;  Prooem. 
to  I,  35  S. 

Pp.  560-73.    Analecta  in  Aetnam.     R.  Hildebmndt 

Pp.  574-83,  Zur  Ueberlieferung  des  Gedichtes  Aetna,  S. 
Sudhaus. 

Pp.  584-93.  Zur  Hadesmythologie.  L.  Radermacher.  In 
the  Frogs,  300,  Dionysos  had  good  reason  for  wishing  to  conceal 
his  real  name.  If  the  Empusa  had  learned  it,  she  might  have 
gained  power  over  him.  In  the  rather  late  dialogue  Hermippos 
(Rh.  Mus.  LII  34S)  we  have  the  popular  belief  that  if  the  names 
of  the  dead  are  changed  the  ghosts  cannot  molest  them  on  their 
journey. 

Pp.  595-613.  Das  Syntagma  des  Gelasius  Cyzicenus.  G. 
Loeschcke,     I.  Gelasius,  sein  Werk  und  seine  Quellen. 

Pp.  614-33.    Nixi  di  und  Verwandtes.    O.  von  Basiner. 

Pp.  634-39.  Eine  verschollene  Priscianhandschrift.  P.  Leh- 
mann.  A  'Codex  Corbeiensis*  used  by  Franciscus  Fabricius 
Marcoduranus  (15  27-157 3). 
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Pp.  630-35.  Klassische  Reminisceozen.  A.  Brinkmann.  The 
beginning  of  the  funeral  oration  in  Thucydides,  II  35,  has  served 
as  a  model  in  the  story  of  the  twelve  martyrs  of  Gortyna.  In 
the  Sinailic  story  of  Galaktion  (Migne  1 16,  93  ff)  the  hero's 
parents  are  named  Kleitophon  and  Leukippe. 

Miscetlen. — Pp.  636-7.  F.  Solmsen.  Philocomasium. — Pp. 
637-9.  E.  Assmann.  Zu  Martialis  4, 64  (read  virgines  Uquore). — 
Pp.  639-40.  H.  Schickinger.  Zu  Caesar  b.  G.  7,  35.  4  (read 
'  coartaiis  qmdem  cohortibus '). 

HivuioiD  coujG..  Wilfred  P.  Mustard. 


Revue  de  Philologie  XXIX,  3,  4. 
No.  3. 

1.  Pp.  177-301.  Studies  in  Plautus,  Asinaria.  II.  Corrections 
of  the  text.  By  Louis  Havet.  Criti<^  discussion  of  about  forty 
passages. 

2.  Pp.  301-204.  'Phe  musical  fragment  of  Oxyrhyncus,  by 
C.  E.  Ruelle.  This  article  would  not  be  intelligible  if  much 
compressed.  M.  Ruelle  rejects  the  assignment  of  the  fragment 
to  Aristoxenus, 

3.  Pp.  205-236.  Plautinian  Metre,  by  Georges  Ramain.  This 
elaborate  investigation,  which  all  interested  in  the  subject  will 
examine  in  the  original,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  Discussion 
of  the  weak  part  of  the  fourth  foot  of  the  iambic  trimeter  and  the 
6ftb  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter  (the  corresponding  half-foot). 

II.  Critical  discussion  of  passages  containing  archaisms  (siem, 
possiero,  duim,  fuas,  nevis,  danunt,  etc.)  in  the  foot  named. 

III.  Discussion  of  the  proceleusmaticus. 

4.  Pp.  237-272.  Inscriptions  of  Didyma.  Accounts  of  the 
construction  of  the  temple.  By  B.  Haussoullier.  This  interesting 
article  discusses,  among  other  things,  a  long  inscription  in  which 
is  incorporated  a  financial  account  of  part  of  the  construction. 

5.  Pp.  273-276.  Book  Notices,  i.  F.  Solmsen.  Inscriptiones 
Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  selectae.  Leipzig,  1903.  B. 
Haussoullier,  regretting  a  few  defects,  finds  this  work  on  the 
whole  useful  and  recommends  it  to  French  Hellenists,  j.  Otto 
Hirschfeld,  Die  Kaiserlichen  Verwaltungs  beam  ten  bis  auf  Diocle- 
tian, Zweite  Aufl.  Berlin,  1905.  Reviewed  by  Victor  Chapot, 
who  describes  the  work  and  considers  it  so  important  that  he 
hopes  it  will  soon  be  translated  into  French.  He  finds  one  objec* 
tion  to  the  execution  of  the  work:  the  failure  to  arrange  and 
classify  clearly  and  give  headings  of  the  various  topics. 

No.  4. 

I.  Pp.  277-288.  The  use  of  the  diminutive  in  Catullus,  by  P. 
de  Labriolle.    Rejecting  the  view  that  Catullus  employed  the 
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dimiDutive  simply  because  be  was  "  fond  of  it "  or  for  metrical 
reasons,  and  at  the  same  time  disavowing  any  theory  that  it  was 
always  used  for  stylistic  effect  (since  not  a  few  diminutives  bad 
ceased  to  be  felt  as  such),  the  author  enumerates  the  examples 
and  classifies  the  uses  according  to  the  eifecls  intended.  [The 
conclusions  he  reaches  arc  for  the  most  part  what,  it  seems  to  me, 
any  one  who  has  often  read  Catullus  must  feel  to  be  correct.] 

3.  Pp.  339-391.  Theocritus  as  imitator  of  Sophron,  by  Ed- 
mond  Faral.  Starting  out  with  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  in 
the  argument  of  Id.  II  of  Theocritus,  that  r^f  OeimXita  i  OtoKpins 
ajrtipatdXetc  iK  tuk  si^povai  /ut^ix^jk  fufiav,  and  his  remark  at  V.  10 
that  certain  things  were  taken  from  Sophron  (MSS  ti<j>opinnn'), 
the  author  finds  some  striking  resemblances  between  this  Idyl 
and  the  fragments  of  Sophron. 

3.  Pp.  291-293.  Ancburus,  by  P.  Roussel.  This  interesting 
note  clearly  demonstrates  that  in  Anth.  Pal.  XV,  35  (Dubner,  I], 
p.  509)  V.  7,  for  Tayxypov  we  should  read  'kyxoipev.  This  Ancbu- 
rus was  the  son  of  Midas,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  was 
identified  with  gold  b  fully  explained  by  M.  Roussel. 

4.  Pp.  293-295.  RAruf  (V  ati^pf,  by  P.  Roussel.  This  is  aa 
interesting  explanation  of  the  proverb :  KiX/ut  i*  vtSqp^'  (Vi  rar 

5.  Pp.  296-305.  Apropos  of  a  correction  by  Scaliger  of  Ti- 
bullus  I.  2.  6^.  66,  by  A.  Cactault.  The  correction  consists  in 
changing  "  fuit "  into  "  fuat ",  a  correction  ungenerously  charac- 
terized as  "m€thodique  une  fois  par  hasard."  The  discussioa 
of  this  passage  leads  the  author  to  an  interesting  investigation 
of  several  other  questions  relating  to  Tibullus. 

6.  Pp.  306-309.  De  carmine  quod  est  inter  Horatiana  4.  8,  by 
Mortimer  Lamson  Earle.  This  article  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  those  that  consider  this  ode  spurious.  It  consists  largely  of  cita- 
tions of  passages  in  Horace  that  seem  to  be  imitated  in  this  ode. 

7.  Pp.  309-314.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  by 
Isidore  Lfivy.  The  Greek  origin  as  well  as  all  previous  eJtplana- 
tions  of  the  name  are  rejected,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  early 
name  of  Caria  must  have  been  «atn'in).  How  the  name  was,  so 
to  speak,  pushed  around  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  sea  is  also 
explained  and  illustrated  by  analogous  cases.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  made  to  explain  the  word  itself. 

8.  Pp.  315-318,  Critical  discussion  of  Plaut.  Mil.  435-439  and 
True.  836-831,  by  F^ix  Gaffiot. 

9.  Pp.  319-330,  K.pAvi>v  or  'hXi'ou  amiip  (Epinomis  987  C)?  by 
J.  Bidez.  It  is  shown  that  the  designation  'hXioif  iaritp  to  denote 
the  planet  Saturn  was  employed  sometimes,  and  that  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  'HXiou  in  the  Epinomis,  supported  as  it  is 
by  A  (Parisinus  1807). 
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10.  Pp.  321-327.  I^ellus  and  the  cotnmeDtary  on  Plato's  Ti- 
maeus  by  Proclus,  hy  ].  Bidez.  This  interesting  article  shows 
that  Psellus  copied  Proclus  so  closely  that  his  work  can  be  util- 
ized in  constituting  the  text  of  the  latter. 

11.  Pp.  328-333.  Three  critical  notes  on  Minucius  Felix's 
Octavius,  i)  on  three  passages  by  F.  Pr^chac,  2)  on  one  passage 
by  P.  M€dan,  3)  on  two  passages  by  J.  de  Decker. 

la.  Pp.  334-336.  De  titulo  lonico,  by  Bruno  Keil.  Critical 
discussion  of  a  short  inscription  published  by  Haussoullier,  Of- 
frande  i  Apollon  Didymfien,  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  1905. 

13.  Pp-  337-346.  Book  Notices,  i.  Herraann  Reich.  Der 
Mann  mit  dem  Eselskopf. — Separatabdruck  aus  dem  Jahrbuch 
der  deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft  (XIV  Jahrg.).  Weimar, 
1904.  A.  Grenier  commends  this  work,  which  traces  the  history 
of  the  (theatrical)  man  changed  into  an  ass  from  the  first  century 
to  Shakespeare,  and  suggests  that  the  same  character  should  be 
traced  from  a  much  earlier  period,  even  from  the  Mycenaean  age. 
2.  Attilio  de  Marcht,  II  culto  privato  di  Roma  antica.  La  reli- 
gione  gentilizia  e  collegiale.  Milan,  1903.  Ch.  Dubois  gives  a 
very  appreciative  account  of  this  work  with  some  slight  reserva- 
tions. 3.  Ch.  Dubois  calls  attention  to  "A  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin  Inscriptions "  by  N.  Olcott,  in  course  of  publication. 
4.  G.  Wissowa,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur  romischen 
Religions-  und  Stadtgeschichte.  MUnchen,  1904.  Ch.  Dubois, 
pronouncing  it  a  happy  idea  of  Wissowa  to  collect  and  publish 
bis  various  remarkable  articles  on  Roman  religion,  adds  a  list  of 
titles  of  the  fifteen  articles.  5.  Fr.  X.  Burger.  Minucius  Felix 
und  Seneca.  Miinchen,  1904.  J.  de  Decker  regards  this  work  as 
exhausting  the  subject  and  furnishing  a  complete  repertoire  of 
all  the  relations  of  Minucius  Felix  to  Seneca. 

The  Revue  des  Revues,  begun  in  a  previous  number,  is  com- 
pleted in  this  number. 

Milton  W.  Humphreys. 
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Many  years  ago  I  wrote  for  my  own  amusement  a  little  essay 
iatended  to  ridicule  the  mania  for  hunting  up  plagiarisms;  and 
I  used  a  couple  of  sentences  from  it  in  the  Introduction  to  my 
Persius  xjciii,  in  connexion  with  Persius'  supposed  borrowings 
from  Horace.  Among  the  mock  examples  adduced  was  one 
from  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  I  charged  that  vir 
immortalii  memoriae  with  <;ribbing  part  of  the  familiar  line, 
'And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this', 
from  Twelfth  Night,  Act  III,Sc.  2,  where  Fabian  says :  '  There  is 
no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew '.  Imagine  then  my  surprise  at 
finding  after  all  these  years  in  Mr.  Shabpley's  edition  of  Aris- 
tophanei'  Peace  (Edinburgh,  Blackwood)  the  following  note  on 
V.  I  lo :  ovK  iirri  wapi  ravr'  3X\' : '  A  coUoquial  phrase  not  equivalent 
to  the  high  sounding  "There  is  no  way  but  this"'.  Now, old 
experience  has  taught  me  that  an  underscored  not  means  a  stab 
at  a  rival  editor  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  499X  and  sure  enough,  I  find 
that  Mr.  Sharpley  is  hitting  at  what  he  considers  a  peccant 
translation  in  Merry's  edition.  But  what  could  be  more  colloquial 
than  '  there  is  no  way  but  this '  ?  The  '  high  sound '  is  due  to 
Mr.  SharFLEY's  association  of  the  phrase  with  Macaulay's  ballad, 
and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  who  has  an  established  reputation 
as  a  sympathetic  editor  of  Aristophanes  (A.  J.  P.  XXI  229),  must 
have  been  as  much  amused  at  the  criticism  as  I  am.  But  Aris- 
tophanes is  the  dear  delight  of  every  Greek  scholar,  and  as  every 
new  edition  sets  me  to  reading  him  again,  I  am  going  to  forgive 
Mr.  Sharpley  for  a  number  of  things  that  happen  to  be  par- 
ticularly irritating  to  an  old  stager.  The  genesis  of  a  book,  for 
instance,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  the  author,  who  is 
prone  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  as  if  the  public  were 
the  happy  party  of  the  other  part  in  the  procrealive  process, 
whereas  the  public  cares  for  nothing  except  the  finished  product, 
unless  perchance  the  author  has  reached  autobiographical  rank, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  as  in  the  case  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  There  was  no  woe  upon  Mr.  Sharpley  to  edit 
the  Peace  before  he  consulted  Mr.  Rogers'  '  famous  work ',  and 
if  Mr.  Sharpley  had  been  a  serious  editor,  and  thought  the 
book  essential  to  the  proper  preparation  of  his  edition,  he  might 
have  walked  from  Hertford  to  London,  and  got  a  green  ticket 
at  the  British  Museum.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  way  of 
doing  things  to  what  we  read  of  that  admirable  scholar,  whose 
loss  we  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  deplore.  Wendland 
tells  us  in  his  sketch  of  Usener,  in  the  December  number  of  the 
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Preussische  Jahrbucker,  how  in  order  to  have  a  complete  set  of 
Bernays'  essays  that  great  scholar  copied  them  out  with  his  own 
hand;  aod  similar  stories  are  told  of  other  professional  philo- 
logians.  Then  again,  Mr.  Sharpley  informs  the  world  that 
'owing  to  a  personal  dislike  which  <he>  is  not  prepared  to 
defend,  the  asterisk  and  the  obelus  have  not  been  used  in  the 
text'.  All  this  self-consciousness,  all  this  wilfulness  would  not  be 
tolerable  even  in  a  scholar  of  the  highest  rank,  but  unfortunately 
Mr.  Shakpley  has  a  great  deal  of  company  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
as  I  have  been  compelled  to  note  in  so  many  highly  dispensable 
school  editions.  The  same  airiness,  the  same  careless  manner 
of  handling  his  subject  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  discernible  in  another 
performance  of  Mr.  Sharplev's,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
a  translation  of  the  Mimes  of  Herodas  (London,  Nutt),  in  which 
he  ignores  Symonds's  translations  of  the  Mimes,  to  which  I  called 
attention  in  my  review  of  Mr.  Nairn's  edition  (A.  J,  P.  XXV  22S). 
By  the  way  Mr.  Sharpley  accepts  the  ellipsis  of  KuXtcat  in  I  35, 
and  translates  niaattr  in  nai^t  in  a  stilted  fashion  that  reminds 
one  of  the  eighteenth  century,  'and  drained  the  honeyed  cup 
of  love  anew',  Symonds's 'has  drunk  at  fresh  fountains '  is  much 
more  natural,  even  if  kuXuoc  be  the  more  plausible  ellipsis. 


'Cupiomeesse  clementem',  though  it  is  hard  work  sometimes, 
and  I  am  aware  that  the  kind  of  flicking  criticism,  in  which 
I  indulge,  is  not  altogether  fair.  A  book  may  have  a  positive 
value  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  grave  errors  in  detail;  and  the  few 
additional  remarks  that  I  shall  make,  will  be  at  least  a  tribute 
to  the  suggestiveness  of  Mr,  Sharpley's  commentary.  It  is 
something  in  these  days  to  be  even  suggestive.  On  v.  32  he  says; 
'  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  Jact  that  the  collocation  rias 
t»t  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Attic.  But  it  would  not  be  found 
here,  if  the  speaker  were  not  dwelling  on  the  curse  and  shaking 
his  fist'.  From  which  we  deduce  the  rule, '  when  one  dwells  on 
a  curse  and  shakes  one's  fist,  Wur  w  is  in  order ',  a  rule  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  psychological  syn- 
tactician.  At  first,  this  assumption  of  superior  insight  into  the 
mind  of  a  master  is  annoying.  It  might  be  well  enough  in 
St.  Paul  on  a  ticklish  theme  (I  Cor.  7,  40),  but  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Sharpley's  unsupported  dictum.  The 
area  of  impressionism  is  lare;e  enough,  and  he  who  reduces  it 
does  a  service,  and  so  I  will  allow  myself  to  attack  this  problem 
in  another  way.  To  me  the  matter  is  simple  enough.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  expression  of  correlation  gives  a  certain  deljber- 
ateness  to  style.  So  ^piripot — npiy  (A.  J.  P.  II 483).  So  mra — Am 
(A.  J.  P.  XIV  240).  Aristophanes  seldom  uses  ovtm  with  &iTt, 
and  in  the  whole  range  of  the  language  tint — <*»  are  seldom 
found  in  correlation.    The  combination  is '  as  formal  as  a  lawsuit ' 
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(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  356J,  and  the  juxupositioa  here  skives  the  lioe 
a  certain  grimness  which  19  better  expressed  in  m^  judgment  by 
a  setting  or  gritting  of  the  teeth  than  by  a  shaking  of  the  fist, 
eapecially  when  one  remembers  what  may  be  called  the  '  episiktlc ' 
effect  of  the  double  sigma.  In  the  same  verse  I  am  quite  in 
accord  with  the  reading  Xd^Hr  (A.  J.  P.  XXI  231),  and  as  I  have 
not  much  reverence  for  the  author  of  Dawes's  canon,  I  should  not 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  cite  his  emendadoo,  tnt  trtavrif  hr  Xatfirt 
but  (wf  <r(aurav  jtr  Xdd^  is  not  an  '  impossibility ',  unless  we  can  get 
rid  of  Rao.  359 :  iwivov  ^  ^i^vy^  h*  ij/wr  |  j^awiirg  9i'  ijiiipat,  where 
even  Blaydes  stares  and  gasps  but  submits.  See  also  S.  C.  G. 
§466. 


It  happens  to  every  commentator,  I  suppose,  to  overlook  a 
grammatical  point  when  it  first  occurs  in  his  author,  so  that  the 
note  is  not  made  at  the  right  place,  and  I  will  not  (quarrel  with 
Mr.  Sharfley  for  postponing  his  remark  on  wiSn  Sr  with  optative 
(v.  20),  until  he  comes  to  v.  521,  where  he  recognizes  the  wishing 
character  of  niStn  Sr.  But  the  oversight  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  is  this  equivalence  to  the  pure  optative  in  v.  20  that 
gives  the  only  sensible  explanation  of  the  negative  /uf  which  he 
passes  over  dryshod  (A.  J.  P.  XXI  231),  In  the  note  on  v.  59: 
/i^  '*K6p4i  t4>  'EXXdda,  we  are  informed  with  magisterial  impres- 
siveness  that  the  sense  of  '  deflower '  is  wholly  irrelevant.  But 
who  wants  relevancy  in  the  verkehrle  Well  of  comedy  ?  We  shall 
be  told  next  that  Pisthetairos'  threat  to  Iris  in  the  Birds  is  irrel- 
evant. He  ought  to  have  threatened  to  clip  her  wings  (Av.  1254). 
— ^V.  71  :  (utrrpiiSr)  T-^[  M^aXqt.  Mr.  ShARPLEY  calb  T^c  ((^MiX^t 
*  the  old  undifferentiated  local  genitive,  it  cannot  be  classed  under 
the  partitive'.  Here  again  we  have  a  fling  at  Dr.  Merry,  who 
calls  it  a  partitive  genitive  as  do  most  of  the  grammarians.  If  by 
undifferentiated  local  genitive,  Mr.  Sharpley  means  an  original 
genitive  that  has  elsewhere  crystallized  into  a  local  sense,  he  may 
be  right,  but  he  has  not  expressed  himself  clearly,  and  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  heed  the  advice  of  Dionysos :  dfiadirrfp^v  irar 
tint  Ko)  aatpioTtpoi,. — In  V.  241  6  Eai-o  roit  (tmXdi*  IS  explained  'in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Miles '  as  i  k.  r,  a.  x't*" 
woiay.  But  why  not  cite  M.  Mazon,  who  says:  'Le  scholiaste 
Bous-entend  avec  raison  riXor  jroii*.  En  m£me  temps,  Tryg6e 
s'accroupit  comme  Dionysos  (Ran.  308,  479).  L'expression, 
obscure  pour  un  lecleur,  £tait  fort  claire  pour  un  spectateur'. 
I  am  not  convinced.  Nor  can  I  see  that  '  Mr.  Miles's '  theory  is 
supported  by  Lys.  1257:  noXvt  i'  ii4  Kirrav  irKt\it  [^iifAr]  icro. 
Of  course,  'sweat'  might  be  used  euphemistically  (Ran.  237), 
but  here  AippSj  must  be  taken  literally,  as  is  shown  by  iiufti  rht 
yimiar. — On  taii  rotr  irittXaTv  I  said  my  say  long  ago,  A.  J.  P.  XI 
372.— v.  323:  ftii  ri  <t:v4'""'°  '8  Dot  ' for  the  sake  of  your  antics' 
but  'thanks  to  your  antics'.    The  chorus  does  not  intend  to  do 
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any  harm  (A.  J.  P.  XI  372).  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  vtta  rit 
irxtiidTmi,  Eur.  Cycl.  230,  wbich  Mr.  Sharfley  has  quoted.  That 
is  the  vwd  of  accompaniment. — v.  1076 :  irplr  icv  . . .  u/uvatoi.  'As 
a  matter  of  fact ',  Mr.  Sharplby  says, '  Homer  never  adds  k«> 
or  dn  to  yrpif  with  subjunctive '.  He  might  have  added  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Homer  never  uses  the  present  subjunctive  with 
the  conjunction  irptV.  But  tr/KxaiDi  is  optaiive,  not  subjunctive,  and 
frpi»  is  the  adverb,  and  Aristophanes  was  a  better  Homeric  scholar 
than  is  Mr.  Shabpley.  Why  the  editors  are  so  superstitious  as 
not  to  punctuate  difTerently,  I  cannot  divine.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Latin  translation  in  filaydes  would  have  saved  Mr.  Sharpley. 
vpiii  is  rendered  ante  not  anteguam, — The  proof-reading  is  not 
faultless.  V.  534.  '  homoeoarchon '  for  '  homoeoarkton '  ought 
not  to  have  escaped  a  fairly  vigilant  eye,  and  v.  603  we  read 
of  an  'epirrhematisingcAoryphaeus'. — v.  549  'bamboozle' should 
be  spelled  with  a  u,  if  the  point  is  not  to  be  broken  olf,  but  while 
Mr.  Sharpley  has  not  incurred  what  Balzac  calls  'le  dangier 
d'estre  trop  cocquebin',  he  prefers  to  hint  at  improprieties  rather 
than  to  bring  them  out  with  antique  candor.  See  f.  i.  his  note  on 
V.  712:  ffKttx*>nay.  For  'depositions'  (d(r(i0o\t/iaior),  V.  678  read 
'  deposititious '  to  match  '  supposititious '  (u)ro0aXifuibr). 


Mr.  Sharpley's  note  on  ir/uV,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
is  a  sad  reminder  that  after  all  that  has  been  done  to  clear  up 
the  use  of  nph,  its  genesis  and  its  use,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  haze 
about  the  edges  still.    The  practical  formula  which  I  published 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,'  Just.  Mart.  Apol,  I  4,  13,  abides  for  all 
the  Greek  that  the  average  student  is  likely  to  encounter,  and 
yet  it  has  not  won  its  way  to  universal  acceptance,     npiv  with  the 
aoristic  (apobaticj  tenses  is  the  type.    Why  the  aoristic  tenses 
is  clear  enough,  as  clear  as  the  aorist  indicative  with  oCirai.  as  clear 
as  the  aorist  with  tot  'until'.     Establish  a  type  and 
automatically,  thanks  to  what  Ouvrfi  calls  '  la  grande  en 
de  la  pensge,  I'habitude'  (A.  J.  P.  VIII  230).     Thee 
that  really  concerns  the  syntactician  is  the  exceptional  1 
with  the  durative  tenses  (A.  J.  P.  II  477).     Present  infii 
present  subjunctive  shew  that  reflection  is  at  work,  th: 
a  distinct  notion  of  a  process,  of  overlapping.     One  il 
among  many.     In  Plato's  Theaet.  166  b  we  read  toKtU 

iiofir  jiot)  Tor  auriii  iivai  riv  nvoiiotoifiipoii  ry  irplii  avo^cuoi 

In  the  Symp.  208  B  in  which  Diotima  describes  the  sam< 

she  says :   ri  Byi/rir  o^^froi  •  .  •  .  T^  ri  dittiii  jtol  vaXatoiitti'ey 

iyKoraXiliriu  olor  otri  (»,  where  Hug  thinks  that  the  overt 
the  participle  deserves  a  note;  and  so  Plato,  or  Plato' 

■(I)  When  nplv  Biust  be  traiiElated  'before'  it  muit  hiTc  thi 
(3)  When  it  may'bt  tringlated  'notil'  it  nMy  Ulce  the  finite  Eont 
iuc  '  until '.     Exception*  are  found  in  Iss.  and  later  Greek. 
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Protagoras,  seems  to  think  that  irpir  dvoMoiouo^ai  deserves  a  note,  for 
he  breaks  up  the  verb  afterwards  into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
makes  sneering  use  of  the  periphrasis  iamtp  iroumviris  yLyvrfriu,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  carpers,  the  d>o/uiTttr  Otipnnal,  who  wish  to  make 
everything  turn  on  tlrtu  and  yiynaSai.  Another  example  of  over- 
lapping is  found  Ar.  Pax  85,  this  time  in  the  subjunctive  (A.  J.  P. 
Ii  481):  irpiv  ir  Ibigt  Kill  dioXSast,  where  some  excellent  scholars, 
following  the  scholiast's  lipiiirBt,  read  liltrtit.  The  scholiasts  are 
not  always  to  be  followed  in  the  matter  of  tenses,  and  in  v.  87 
as  Sobolewiki  notes,  Synt  Ar.  p.  144  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XIII  501), 
with  the  later  preference  for  the  aorist,  translate  iii)  mtt  by  fiq 
fititrgt  just  as  Schol.  E  5  commenting  on  nUt  says:  drrl  rov  wWt. 
M.  Mazon,  in  his  recent  edition,  who  says  that  the  verse  will  not 
scan  and  cites  u.  204,  forgets  Ran.  337,  where  lAfci  is  likely,  if  not 
certain.  Tr.  '  ere  you  begin  to  sweat  (not  '  break  out  into  a 
sweat '),  and  so  supple  the  sinews  of  your  limbs '  (Ifitwv  Siakivsr). 


Professsor  Goodwin's  edition  of  the  Mdiana  of  Demosthenes 
(Cambridge  University  Press)  will  at  once  command  respectful 
attention.  In  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period,  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  minutiae  of  Attic  legal  proceedings  he  has  few  rivals. 
And  then  Demosthenes  is  his  special  province,  and  Professor 
Goodwin's  style  ordinarily  sober,  as  bents  a  grammarian  of  his 
school,  never  rises  90  high  as  when  he  pleads  for  Demosthenes, 
the  patriot,  Demosthenes,  the  champion  of  a  lost  cause.  Some 
of  us  who  have  championed  lost  causes  are  not  so  enthusiastic 
about  other  people's  lost  causes  and  are  tempted  to  subscribe 
to  Nietzsche  and  to  accept  Philip  as  an  '  Uebermensch '.  At 
all  events,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  interest  in 
Demosthenes  is  largely  of  the  aesthetic  order.  But  the  interest 
is  keen  enough,  though  it  is  haply  quickened  by  sundry  frank 
utterances  on  the  part  of  other  scholars.  Koch,  the  grammarian, 
evidently  cannot  abide  Demosthenes  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  ro6)  and 
Demosthenes  was  evidently  antipathetic  to  Ivo  Bruns  (A.J.  P. 
XXV  356).  I  only  wish  there  were  more  people  to  speak  their 
minds  freely  about  the  heroes  of  classical  literature,  as  did  the 
Scaligersand  theCasaubonsof  an  earlier  day.  Demosthenes  was 
-  a  bit  of  a  blackguard  and  offends  the  conventional  soul  of  to-day 
as  Isokrates  does  not.  But  I  have  long  since  exhausted  my 
resources  of  indignalion  at  the  naughtinesses  of  the  ancients,  and 
I  am  not  distressed  at  Demosthenes'  lack  of  refinement,  as 
Professor  Goodwin  is,  any  more  than  I  take  it  to  heart  when  I 
read  how  the  great  and  good  George  Washington  swore  like  the 
trooper  that  he  was,  and  how  he  belaboured  his  cowardly  colonels 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  with  his  cane  and  not  with  the  orthodox 
flat  of  his  sword.  Demosthenes,  as  is  well  known,  outswears  all 
the  Attic  orators  and  is  not  overparticular  about  the  shape  of  the 
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cudgel  with  which  he  breaks  his  enemies'  heads,  i  ^a^  n^q 
and  the  familiar  imperative  oirav  c.  fut.  ind.  (A.  J.  P.  VI  60) 
take  one  back  to  Aristophanes  again  (A.  J.  P.  IV  440).  Once 
in  the  swing  of  bis  oratory  I  give  myself  up  to  him  but  I  do  not 
lose  my  head  for  all  that,  and  when  the  whirl  is  over,  and  the 
flush  wears  off,  I  come  back  to  study  the  secrets  of  his  art,  or 
shall  I  say  ?  the  tricks  of  his  trade,  the  skilful  use  of  rhetorical 
figures,  the  effective  position  of  his  words,  the  recurrent  crack  of  the 
whip,  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  his  sentences,  the  staccato  passages 
and  the  legato  passages,  and  the  wonderful  rhythms.  To  me  as  a 
syntactician,  his  use  of  the  participle,  his  use  of  the  articular 
infinitive  speaks  volumes.  After  he  exhausts  his  stock  of  adjec- 
tives, he  takes  to  the  participle,  e.g.  21,  114:  lat&iis  xaX  ,»iapiSt  cai 
iro*  Av  iriroirrdc.  After  he  exhausts  his  stock  of  abstract  nouns  he 
resorts  to  the  articular  infinitive,  e.  g.  ai,  96:  irapi  1^1.  ir*w'o»  ical 
(pij/uar  Eoi  th  ruv  iroXXay  Us  titau  It  was  as  a  syntactician  that  I 
spoke  when  I  said  some  years  ago  at  Chicago  that  I  wished 
I  could  induce  some  of  my  audience  'to  Haten  to  the  long  roar 
of  the  wave  that  sweeps  the  wreckage  of  a  world  on  the  shore 
or  to  watch  the  Titanic  orator  as  he  hurls,  first  one  smooth  stone 
after  the  other  at  his  foe,  and  then  when  ammunition  lails,  gathers 
up  in  his  mighty  grasp  the  loose  substance  of  the  earth,  balls  it 
into  a  weighty  mass  and  brings  it  crashing  on  his  adversary's' 
head'.  There  is  something  of  the  Megaera  in  this  BoraXof,  some- 
thing feminine  in  his  fury,  something  that  recalls  the  Corcyraean 
women  of  Thukydides  3,  74 :  |9dXXDV(rai  diri  r«i-  dIkib*  rf  ntpa^. 
He  fights  at  times,  as  it  were,  with  clods  and  fence-rails,  ana  yet 
it  is  all  planned,  and  these  apparently  extemporized  weapons  are 
as  much  a  part  of  his  armory  as  the  Chalkidian  blades  of 
Alkaios  were  a  part  of  the  armory  of  the  warrior  poet  of  Lesbos. 

Cf.  21,  191  :  ('yoi  B'  (Vn^ai  /it'c,  £  Sripn  AAjmiat,  07/il  kqI  oIk  it 
aprtjOtiTif  Kol  fttiitXtrrftiyai  y    iit  iy^r  IxaXiar  iitot.    And  the  preCtOUSneSS 

of  this  very  Mdiana  lies  in  the  feet  that  we  are  inducted  into  the 
orator's  workshop,  that  we  see  all  this  in  the  making.  The 
roughnesses  of  the  Jl^iana,  its  turbulence  at  which  Professor 
Goodwin  waxes  impatient  at  times,  these  things  are  valuable 
documents  to  him  who  is  concerned  with  the  artistic  process. 


In  Professor  Goodwin's  Mdiana  syntactical  matteri  are 
usually  despatched  by  a  reference  to  the  editor's  Moodi  and 
Tenses,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  that  authoritativt 
manual.  Very  few  of  the  points  made  admit  discussion,  snd 
most  of  them  seem  to  be  rather  elementary  for  the  stage  that  a 
student  is  supposed  to  have  reached  who  is  ripe  enough  for  the 
Midiana,  which  is  at  a  long  remove  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
(A.  J.  P.  XXV  227).  But  of  the  limiu  of  lynUctical  annotation 
a  professed  synUctician  is  hardly  a  judge,  and  Profeuor  Good- 
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WIN  is  pardonable  in  yielding  to  the  strong  temptation  to  shew 
how  well  his  Moods  and  Tenses  responds  to  every  emergency 
that  he  recognizes.  And  any  suggestion  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  M.  T.'s  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  is 
equdtly  given  to  A.  J.  P.'a.  One  knows  one's  own  wisdom  so 
well  and  so  often  forgets  the  source.  At  least  I  do — and  besides, 
who  has  the  time  to  hunt  up  Matthia  and  Bernhardy  and  Rost 
and  Kiihner  and  Kruger  and  Madvig  and  Baumlein  and  Aken 
and  all  the  rest  to  whose  stores  of  facts  and  observations  we 
Epigoni  have  not  added  so  much  after  all  (A.  I.  P.  XXV  iii). 
As  WiLAMOwiTZ  says  in  the  preface  to  his  TexlgesckicfUe  der 
griechischen  Bukoliker  IX  'Mir  liegt  gar  nichts  daran,  ob  ich  die 
Wahrheit  zuerst  sage :  ich  bin  Platoniker  und  denke  nur  an  den 
Xdyor,  nicht  an  die  Xiyomr '.  But  if  one  reads  himself  too  much  there 
is  great  danger  of  narrowing  the  vision,  of  overlooking  points  that 
are  not  made  by  the  syntax  with  which  one  is  most  familiar ;  and 
in  one  of  his  notes  Professor  Goodwin  has  slurred  a  distinction 
that  seems  to  be  of  some  importance.  31, 159  reads:  oi  biii)} . .  . 
r^v  ^iXoTifu'iii'  ix  Tovrm  Kpimy,  tt  rir  oiKoiotitt  Xofiirpair  $  difKiiru'mt  nimfTtu 
iroXXAi  ^  anvil  i\X  te  &*  if  Tourau  Xafmp6t  uil  ^tXanfur  g  ^  Saavi  fifTim 
rcic  troXXoit  vfiBF.  Whereupon  Professor  Goodwin  :  'A  sudden 
change  from  d  tic  dlcoSa/ici.  The  general  relative  conditional  with 
it  Sr  and  the  subjunctive  and  the  corresponding  protasis  with  (o* 
are  often  practically  equivalent;  and  the  indicative  without  b 
may  be  used  in  both  without  an  essential  change  of  force'.  But 
there  is  an  essential  change  of  force.  *'  m,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
1876,  and  repeatedly  since  (Tr.  A.  Phil.  Asso.,  1876,  p.  2,  A.J.  P. 
'II  435.  Pindar  I.  E.  evil,  S.  C.  G.  §365)  is  a 'double  ender' 
(A,  J.  P.  XIX  343).  It  may  be  particular,  it  may  be  generic.  It 
is  the  very  form  for  personal  argument,  for  a  general  cap  that 
fits  a  particular  head,  t'  ns  is  Meidias,  h  3^  any  praiseworthy 
creature,  not  to  say  Demosthenes  himself;  that  would  be  immodest. 
In  short,  Demosthenes  is  punching  Meidias  as  Meidias  punched 
Demosthenes.  Temporal  syntax  of  which  Professor  Adams  has 
made  a  special  feature  in  his  Lysias  (American  Book  Company) 
does  not  fare  so  well  as  modal  syntax.  Professor  Adams  would  not 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  force  of  the  negatived  imperfect  §  90 : 
o£ji  dirqrra,  nor would  he  have  translated  %\57 iyt^6|l^v  'was  made' 
where  it  Is  simply  the  aorist  of  dfii  with  definite  numbers  as  in  D. 
38, 12,  Thuk.  5,  26,  Ar.  Eccl,  377.  lamafraid  to  touchonouxo'M' 
(g  11)  again  (A.  J.  P.  XXII  328),  but  an  ellipsis  of  \iya  with  tmn 
has  never  satisfied  me.  How  often  is  a  verb  of  saying  used  with 
iintv  and  how  ?  It  is  not  certain  that  a>ri»c  follows  Srt  blindly,  and, 
in  fact,  any  ellipsis  is  unsafe.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion 
of  oC(  limt  Svat.  The  rhythm  of  §  149  as  well  as  the  language 
points  to  a  poetical  semi-quotation :  sal  tic  ode  o'acv  u^«v  rdc 

diropp^TOVi — &tnrtp  ir  rpaytftl^ — [J^'i  toi/tdv  yovdr.     Cf.  Ar.  Eccl.  3 

(paratr.) :  yWr  n  yhp  ail  Kai  rvxat  ii]\.airoii4t.  A  Student  who  uecds 
a  note  on  /wtMw  and  Srar  (§34)  would  surely  need  a  note  here, 
to  reinforce  Demosthenes'  &nr<p  «V  rpay^lq. 
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No  more  striking  sigfn  of  the  times  than  the  publtcatioo  of  a 
Latin  Phonetic,  Pksnilique  hisiorique  dit  Latin  (Paris,  Klinck- 
sieck),  for  which  a  distinguished  master  of  linguistic  science, 
M.  Meillbt,  stands  sponsor,  and  in  which  the  author,  M.  Nia- 
DERUANN,  frankljr  discards  all  reference  to  Greek,  as  a  language 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  young  Latin  students,  and  cursed 
with  an  alphabet  almost  equally  unknown.  That  is  the  passing 
of  Greek  with  a  vengeance.  Not  so  much  as  the  alphabet  left. 
Some  day  the  mathematicians  will  discard  n-,  and  if  the  caret 
mark  A  remains,  it  will  be  because  the  world  has  forgotten  that 
it  stands  for  Xtlnti,  and  looks  upon  it  simply  as  an  entering  wedge 
Is  Greek  after  all  a  '  drunken  cloud '  that  has  sailed  over  and 
is  ^one  ?  Is  it  a  mere  shape  that  Zeus  has  conjured  up  to  fool 
Ixion?  But  your  'robust  and  brass-bound  man'  has  no  fear. 
His  cloud  like  Shelley's  cloud  is  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
but  vi»p  ml  yiiia  yitaiaBi  has  no  terrors  for  him. 

I  >m  the  daughlsi  of  earth  and  water. 

The  offspring  of  the  tkj ; 
I  pan  through  the  pores  of  ocean  and  shores, 

I  change  bat  I  nerer  die. 


Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  unless  Greek  change, 
it  must  die,  that  the  argument  of  which  we  heard  so  much  some 
years  ago,  that  the  truest  as  well  as  the  easiest  way  to  ancient 
Greek  is  through  the  modem  tongue  will  not  hold,  that  the 
'lingo'  we  find  in  Greek  books  and  newspapers  and  letters  is 
a  sham,  and  that  the  German  compounds  and  the  French  syntax 
must  give  way  to  somethii^  truly  alive.  Greece  itself  is  divided 
into  two  camps  and  the  names  of  the  protagonists,  Hatzidakis 
and  Psycharis  (Psichari)  are  familiar  even  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  great  scholar  and  the  brilliant  littirateur.  The 
controversy  has  borne  bloody  fruit,  and  some  have  even  dared 
to  die  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  tongue.  In  this  battle  of 
Bianchi  and  Neri  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  equipment  to 
engage,  and  my  sympathies  are  somewhat  divided.  Every  Greek 
scholar,  who  visits  Greece  and  finds  himself  helpless  when  it 
comes  to  intercourse  with  the  people,  tries  to  get  some  comfort 
or  at  least  some  amusement  out  of  Uie  situation,  as  he  contrasts 
the  vocables  that  figure  in  the  grammar  with  the  words  he  hears 
in  the  street,  and  the  artificial  language  of  the  signs  that  seem  to 
have  been  contrived  to  delude  the  foreign  Hellenist  with  the  actual 
speech  of  muleteer  and  sailor.  He  jots  down  in  his  note-book 
the  various  forms  that  such  a  familiar  name  as  oI(D><<Fuif  assumes  in 
the  f^o^/i  of  Athens — and  smiles.  And  yet  there  is  another  side 
and  a  very  practical  side.  No  study,  it  is  true,  more  interesting 
to  the  student  of  linguistics  than  the  dialects  of  modern  Greece, 
but  there  are  few  more  complicated,  and  who  has  the  time  to  wait 
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until  the  new  and  living  tongue  is  bom?  Who  would  not  miss 
such  a  means  of  intercommunication  as  the  newspaper  Greek 
of  to-day?  Artificial,  it  may  be,  but  it  lends  itself  wonderfully 
to  the  exigencies  of  modern  hfe,  and  the  style  is  not  always 
the  non-conductor  that  the  Germans  have  been  calling  of  late 
years  the  '  paper  style'.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  master  as 
Bik^las,  Modern  Greek  of  the  bookish  pattern  can  yield  the 
same  thrill  as  any  'living'  speech.  All  modem  languages  are 
more  or  less  artificial.  When  the  veriest  rustic  takes  pen  in 
band,  he  leaves  speech  aside.  All  book  English  is  to  a  certain 
extent  unreal.  If  I  cannot  make  out  the  jokes  in  the  comic 
journals  of  Athens,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  jokes  of  some 
American  newspapers  that  vie  with  one  another  in  reproducing 
the  slang  of  a  world  that  is  almost  as  strange  to  me  as  the  abodes 
of  the  multiform  dialects  that  Thumb  has  sampled.'  But  under  the 
fresh  impression  of  my  visit  to  Greece  ten  years  ago,*  I  recorded 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  me  on  this  subject,  and  I  recall 
them  here  merely  to  give  a  place  in  Brief  Mention  to  the  recent 
work  of  Hatzidakis,  Die  Sprachfrage  in  Griechen/and {Athtas, 
Carl  Beck),  written  for  the  beneiit  of  Western  Europeans  in 
a  language  that  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  has  come  to  the 
front  as  the  language  of  technical  scholarship.  In  this  treatise 
the  reader  will  find  set  forth  in  brief  compass  and  with  the 
cogency  of  an  acknowledged  master  the  contentions  of  the  con- 
servatives— which  are  these — (i)  The  formation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Modern  Greek  written  language,  for  all  these  centuries 
down  to  the  present  day,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  history 
of  the  highly  conservative  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  theii 
lon^,  continuous  and  peculiar  culture.  (2)  The  language  is  not 
dead,  nor  are  the  many  apparently  antiquarian  elements  dead, 
as  has  often  been  maintained  after  the  analogies  of  other  languages. 

'  See  B.  I.  Wheeler,  A.  J.  P.  XVIII  i  tq  foil. 

* '  In  the  perpetual  slnieele  between  the  waki 
.-le  dorcoBnt  linguageof  the  books,  the  school  ...         .    .      ..^.. 

beauty — one  dare  not  call  it  the  dead  language;  and  while  the  passionate  ii 
liitence  that  it  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,  will  not  recall  the  put  to  life,  still 
it  i>  impossible  lot  the  clasaical  scholiT  not  to  feel  touched  when  the  patriotic 
archaiicr  apostrophizes  the  ancient  tongue  in  the  language  of  the  disciple: 
'To  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  o(  eternal  life'.  The  modem 
tongue  is  too  restricted,  too  camal  in  its  range.  To  expatiate  on  moral  or 
aesthetic  themes  in  the  language  of  the  Klephts  does  not  seem  feasible ;  and 
in  the  to  and  fro  of  this  struggle  the  school  is  a  great  power.  Theoretically 
we  may  ask,  why  not  let  the  old  language  die  the  death?  Why  not  abolish 
the  old  alphabet,  introduce  phonetic  spelling  throughout,  and  let  things  take 
their  course?  The  processes  are  very  much  such  as  the  Romance  langu^es 
have  passed  through.  There  would  doubtless  emerge  from  the  caldron,  in 
which  the  disjointed  language  simmers,  a  new  and  beautiful  creation.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  reison  thus  with  the  archaiier.  So  long  as  the  langnage 
of  the  people  receives  the  grafts  that  are  made  on  it  from  the  old  stack, 
so  long  as  the  dead  tree  revives  at  the  scent  of  the  waters  of  Castaly  and 
Fieria,  so  long  the  archaiier  will  not  lose  courage'  (A  Spartan  School,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1697.) 
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(3)  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Greeks  to  throw  this  written 
language  overboard,  and  to  create  another  in  its  stead.  And 
this  third  point  is  the  practical  point  to  which  one  always  comes 
back. 


K.  F.  S. :  Dr.  Hussey  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  author 
of  the  first  Handbook  of  Latin  Homonyms  (Boston,  Sanborn  and 
Co.,  1905),  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  field  examined  is 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  actual  usage  of  those  authors 
who  are  read  in  the  schools  and  the  list  of  homonyms,  which  is 
arranged  alphabetically,  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which 
the  author  explains  his  woric  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  subject  in  general. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  phenomenon  of  such  importance  should 
have  been  so  long  ignored.  Synonyms,  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing but  of  different  form,  have  never  lacked  attention  since  the 
days  of  the  Stoics.  Homonyms,  on  the  contrary,  words  of  the 
same  form  but  of  different  meaning,  have  been  adequately  treated 
only  by  the  French. 

Homonyms  may  be  homophonic  or  merehr  homographic.  The 
homophone  is  the  father  of  the  pun  and  in  Latin  the  rarity  of  the 
one  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  the  other.  The  few  puns  evolved 
by  the  Roman  mind  between  the  time  of  Plautus  and  of  Priscian 
were  often  repeated  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  carefully 
recorded.  The  homograph  is  much  more  common  although, 
as  a  rule,  it  otiers-ao  practical  difEcuity  except  to  the  beginner. 

But  a  book  of  homonyms  is  not  intended  as  a  'Punster's  Vade- 
mecum  '  nor  is  its  usefulness  exhausted  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  passed  the  stage  of  linguistic  attainment  represented  by  the 
man  who  ordered  a  carriage '  i  deux  cheveux '  or  who  took  '  riz  de 
veau  ^  la  financi^re '  to  mean  '  the  laugh  of  the  calf  at  the  banker's 
wife.'  On  the  contrary  this  book  is  the  nucleus  of  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  indispensable  to  the  advanced  scholar.  For  example, 
the  'silences  of  language '  are  as  important  to  know  as  they  are 
difficult  to  discover.  Dr.  Hussey  himself  says  that  what  an 
author  avoids  is  almost  as  instructive  as  what  he  chooses.  I  ven- 
ture to  add  that  in  the  study  of  style  silence  is  often  quite  as 
instructive  as  speech.  As  an  interpreter  of  silence  a  complete  list 
of  homonyms  and  of  their  occurrence  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Hussey 
will  sometime  complete  the  work  which  he  has  so  well  begun. 
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I.— ANCIENT  SINOPE. 

Second  Part. 

Chapter  VI. 

SiNOPE  Under  Persian  Rule. 

SfMtta  never  had  a  Black  Sea  fleet  or  any  great  ambitions 
there.  It  was  easy  for  her,  when  the  Athenian  sea  power  was 
broken,  to  leave  Sinope  to  its  fate,  and  the  tatter's  independence 
wanes  with  the  waning  of  Athens.  The  attack  by  Datames'  in 
370  B.  c.  shows  us  Sinope  as  no  longer  a  Greek  city  fighting 
against  non-Greeks,  but  rather  as  an  object  of  strife  between 
some  Persians  in  possession  of  it  and  other  Persians  seeking  to 
gain  possession.  If  a  Persian  satrap  ruled  a  long  distance  from 
the  Great  King  his  loyalty  to  him  was  likely  to  be  somewhat 
loose  in  those  days.  Datames  was  anxious  to  carve  out  a  little 
empire  for  himself  in  Asia  Minor  and  went  beyond  his  ownsatrapy 
of  Cappadocia  into  Paphlagonia.  After  subduing  lai^e  portions 
of  it,  his  ingenuity  conceived  against  Sinope  itself  a  wily  scheme 
which  Polyaenus  has  entered  for  us  in  bis  compilation  of  strategic 
operations.'  Being  in  need  of  siege-engines  and  ships,  be  tricked 
the  old  enmity  of  the  Sinopeans  against  Sestus  into  furnishing 
him  with  engineers  and  mechanics  to  construct  them  as  if  for 
operations  ag^nst  that  distant  town,  but  treacherously  used  them, 
when  completed,  for  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack  upon  Sinope 
itself.     Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  gettbg  information  of  the  siege, 

» Cf.  Polr«enn»  VII.  at.  a.  5.  •  Ibid. 
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ordered  Datames  off,  and  he  abandoned  the  siege  and  withdrew 
his  ships  by  night*  But  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  perilous  positioa 
of  the  city  in  the  statement  that  the  Sinopeans  dressed  their 
women  as  men  and  led  them  about  the  walls  in  order  to  create  a 
false  idea  of  numerical  strength.*  From  all  this  we  gather  the  im- 
pression  of  a  strong  Greek  element  in  the  population,  but  of  a 
Persian  political  preponderance ;  for  Artaxerxes  II  would  scarcely 
have  ordered  Datames  to  raise  the  siege  of  an  unsubdued  auto- 
nomous Greek  city. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Datames  renewed  the  attack  and 
subsequently  entered  the  city.  Certainly  be  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing large  regions  ot  Paphlagonia,  including  Amisus,*  and  at 
some  favorable  season  may  afterwards  have  secured  Sinope  itself, 
which  he  desired  for  his  capital.  The  evidence  is  numismatic 
The  coins  with  (he  nymph  Sinope  on  one  side  and  DATA  with 
the  eagle  and  the  dolphin  on  the  other  must  be  assigned  to 
Datames,*  and  Six's*  argument  that  these  pieces  of  money  do 
not  necessarily  show  that  Daumes  was  at  any  time  in  power 
at  Sinope,  but  that  they  were  made  for  him  at  the  time  when  his 
relations  with  Sinope  were  friendly  enough  to  secure  mechanics 
and  engineers  can  hardly  have  much  force;  for  such  a  personal 
coinage  implies  possession  of  personal  authority  and  ambition, 
and  any  appearance  of  these  qualities  would  have  been  very 
carefully  avoided  by  the  wily  Persian  just  at  that  time.  The 
simpler  and,  as  I  think,  the  truer  view  of  these  coins  and  those 
of  Orontobates,  Vararanes,  Ariarathes,  Abdsasan  and  others*  is 

'Beloch.Griecbiiche  Guchichte  II,  p.  185  li  in  error  when,  referring  to  thit 
•tlKck,  he  layi  "Sinope  fiel  n>ch  tapferem  Wider^tnnde  in  DitAmes'  Hand" ; 
cf.  alto  p.  1S6,  n.  I  "  Ober  die  Einnahme  darch  DaUmet  cf.  Polyaen,  VII,  31, 
3,  5 ;  Aeneaa  40,  4  ",  Others  ai  Meyer  op.  cit.  V,  964  appear  to  make  the 
Mme  mittake,  bnt  it  i»  dcGniteljr  Mated  In  Polyaenni  that  Datamet  fave  ap 
the  liege,  and  the  language  of  Aeneaa  impliei  that  Sinope  wat  not  captured. 
Cf.  Judeich,  Kleinasiatitehe  Stndien,  p.  193  f. 

■  Aeneai  40,  4. 

'Cf.  Polyaeo.  VII  ai,  l;  P».  Arist.  Oecon.  II  1350  b;  ef.  alio  Meyer 
op.  cit.,  V,  964  and  Nepot.  Dat.  3-3. 

*Cf.  Imhoof-Blumer,  Klein aiiatiicbe  Mnnien,  p.  6,  pi.  I.  5;  Six,  Nam. 
ChroD.  i8Ss,  p.  36,  pi.  n,  7;  1895,  p.  i6g;  Head,  Hisloria  Nnmorom,  p.  434; 
Brit.  MuE.  CaL  of  Greek  Coini,  Pontn*. 

'  Num.  Chron.  1685,  p.  35. 

*Cf.  Six,  Num.  Chron.  iSSs,  p.  36  f;  1S9J,  p.  169;  Babelon,  Peraet  Ach^ 
n^nidei,  p.  LXXX  i.\  Head,  Num.  Chron.  1893,  9S31  Maedonald,  Greek 
Coint  in  the  Hanterian  Collection,  II  336 ;  cf.  alio  Head,  Hiil.  Num.  and  Brit. 
Mm.  Cat  of  Greek  Coins. 
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that  they  indicate  Persian  officials  actually  in  power  at  Sinope.' 
Datames  died  in  363.  We  must  then  assign  his  acquisition  of 
power  in  Sinope,  if  he  did  acquire  it,  to  some  time  between  this 
date  and  bis  interrupted  siege  in  370. 

Sinope's  isolated  position  keeps  its  internal  condition  from 
being  wholly  clear  to  us  except  at  such  tiroes  as  some  great 
power,  being  at  its  zenith,  becomes  so  important  as  to  draw  the 
whole  ancient  world  into  its  light.  One  of  these  epochs  was  in 
the  time  of  Pericles;  that  of  Alexander  was  another.  Appian* 
tells  us  that  Alexander  on  his  great  eastward  march  incidentally 
restored  to  Amisus  by  edict  its  freedom  and  autonomy,  and 
Droysen*  surmises  that  the  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Pontus 
asked  him  for  a  similar  service,  but  that  their  remoteness  made  him 
unwilling  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  line  of  his  larger  movement, 
or  to  suffer  the  delay  necessary  to  detaching  troops  for  the 
purpose.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Greeks  of  Sinope  were 
ready  at  any  time  for  an  uprising  against  Persian  authority.  But 
this  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  clear  inference,  to  he 
drawn  from  the  definite  details  of  Alexander's  meeting  with 
the  embassy  from  Sinope.  Among  the  Mardi,  at  the  immense 
distance  of  1 500  miles  from  their  own  city,  these  Stnopean  Greeks 
had  come  to  the  Persian  court.  They  came  to  meet  Darius  and 
met  Alexander.  The  great  Macedonian  did  not  put  them  under 
guard  as  he  did  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Darius.  He  told 
them  that,  being  subjects  of  Persia,  they  had  done  right  in  sending 
ambassadors  to  its  court.  He  released  them  on  the  further  and 
express  ground  that  they  had  not  joined  in  the  Greek  league 
against  himself.*  This  incident  reveals  at  least  five  facts.  First, 
it  shows  the  importance  of  the  Greek  element  in  Sinope,  for  these 
ambassadors  were  not  Persians,  but  Greeks.  Secondly,  it  shows 
that  the  Sinopean  Greeks  were  loyal  enough  to  Darius  to  send 
an  embassy  to  him.  Third,  it  shows  that  their  acceptance  of 
Persian  authority  was  not  sullen  but  rather  willing,  loyal,  and 
cooperative.    Fourth,  the  contrast  of  Alexander's  treatment  of 

'  Cf.  Reinach,  Troii  Rojauinet  de  rAsie  Minenre,  p.  10,  whoie  UDpiage 
teemt  to  implf  «  liinilit  view.  Cf.  alio  ReiDick-GStz,  op,  cit.,  p.  ai. 
AbdMMD  ii  tight.  Head,  Six,  Num.  Chron.  iBSj,  md  olhert  give  Abdemon. 
But  is  Num.  Chron.  1893,  p.  7,  Sik  gives  mlso  AbdMMD. 

*  AppiiD,  Mithr.  B,  S3. 

*  HellcDiimu*  I  I,  947.  He  citei  the  cue  of  Henclei ;  cf.  Memnon  (Phot, 
ass.  40,  c  4)- 

*  Cf.  Arrian,  Anibuii,  III  34,  4 ;  Cnitiai,  Hiit.  Alex.  VI  s,  6. 
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them  with  bis  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  shows  that  they 
had  had  no  active  part  in  the  alliance  of  the  other  Greeks  against 
him.  And  fiflh,  it  shows  that  they  were  so  isolated  from  the 
afi&irs  of  the  Aegean  Greeks  as  to  be  practically  neutral,  ao  that 
Alexander  could  aSbrd  to  consider  them,  although  envoys  to 
Persia,  as  friends  of  his  own  cause. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Sinope  under  the  divided  rule  of  the 
Diadochi  cannot  be  known.'  Not  unlikely  anarchy  alternated 
with  order ;  for  at  the  close  of  this  period  we  find  the  tyrant 
Scydrothemis  in  power.  The  name  has  a  barbarian,  perhaps  a 
Paphlagonian,  sound  and  Tacitus  gives  hiro  the  title  of  king, 
which  is  in  fact  more  accurately  descriptive  than  tyrant.  Yet  on 
the  occasion  of  the  mission  of  Ptolemy  to  obtain  the  statue  of 
Serapis  be  calls  an  assembly  of  the  people,  who  feel  free  to  oppose 
his  iijans,  and  there  is  nosuggesiionofany  use  of  troops  or  other 
force  to  put  them  down.  We  may  infer  from  all  this  a  v^iie 
general  theoretic  subjection  to  the  Diadochi,  but  a  practical 
autonomy  with  considerable  democratic  liberty  and  appeal  to 
public  assemblies.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SiHOPB  AND  THE  PONTIC  KiNGS. 
The  practical  autonomy  of  Sinope  was  one  of  the  results  of 
that  division  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  which  made 
their  Empire  fall  back  from  its  previous  limits.  Ground  was  thus 
cleared  for  the  rise  of  the  Pontic  kingdom.  And  we  must  now 
see  in  the  third  century  a  descent  of  these  barbarians  upon  the 
Sinopean  civilization.  The  movement,  though  it  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  suggests  the  barbarian  inroads  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
is  the  same  final  outward  defeat  and  the  same  victorious  inward 
and  permanent  invasion  of  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  con- 
querors by  the  civilizing  and  organizing  genius  of  the  conquered. 
The  tradition  that  when  Mithradates,  the  subsequent  founder 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom,  was  serving  with  Antigonus,  the  ruler 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  latter  dreamed  that  he  sowed  gold  in 
a  field  and  that  Mithradates  ran  away  with  the  harvest,  sufficiently 

'Died.  XVIII  3  tells  at  tb»t  P«phla£ODift  wu  giTCD  to  Enmenei,  bat 
nothing  ll  taid  with  regard  to  Sinope  itself. 
■Cf.TM.  Hist.IV83,  84. 
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suggeata  the  young  man's  rapid  and  ambitious  appropriation  of 
knowledge  and  power  which  brought  him  under  suspicion  and 
led  to  his  flight  into  Cappadocia,  where  he  made  a  realm  for 
himself  and  ruled  over  it  and  even  as  far  as  the  eastward  coast 
of  the  Euxine.*  Westward,  however,  the  mountain  rampart 
behind  Sinope  again  secured  its  immunity  from  direct  attack 
until  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Mithradates  11  in  320  B.  c' 

The  intervening  epoch  shows  the  Hellenic  civilization  of  Sinope 
in  close  relations  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  Significant  in  this 
connection  are  the  coins  which  the  Sinopeans  struck  of  the  Attic 
standard  of  weight  and  fineness  and  hearing  a  head  of  Athena 
closely  conformed  to  the  Attic  type.*  Such  uniformity  in  money 
clearly  indicates  intimate  commercial  intercourse.  The  silver 
coins  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria*  also  circulated  at  Sinope 
between  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  and  190.  These 
two  silver  coinages  in  successive  circulation  at  Sinope  testify  to 
her  continuous  freedom  from  the  domination  of  the  Pontic  kings, 
whose  fiat  bronze  money  of  the  same  type  as  that  in  other  Pontic 
villages'  was  immediately  forced  upon  Sinope  as  the  sole  medium 
of  exchange  when  Pharnaces  finally  took  the  town  in  183  B.  C. 
To  the  numismatic  evidence  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 
among  the  inscriptions  which  Dr.  Wilhelm  has  copied  and 
studied  there  is  one  of  this  period  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea. 
The  inscription  is  long  and  much  mutilated,  but  clearly  stales 
that  the  Histiaeans  extended  to  ambassadors  from  Sinope  the 
privileges  of  proxeny  and  granted  da^JXrui,  amikia,  laarAtia  and 
other  honors  to  Sinopeans  who  came  to  Histiaea.*  There  are 
at  Athens,  moreover,  numerous  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
names  of  Sinopeans,*  some  of  them  doubtless  of  this  period. 
These  are  an  excellent  though  very  general  indication  of  transit 
between  Sinope  and  Attica.  And,  finally,  the  prompt,  generous, 
and  effective  assistance  which  Rhodes  gave  to  Sinope  when 
attacked  by  Mithradates  II  throws  a  strong  light  backward  and 

>Appian,  Mithr.  g;   Plut.  Demetriat  4;  On  MUhTtditei  KtUtet  cf.  >Uo 
Diod.  XIX40;  XX  III. 
■Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (190J),  p.  997.  *Stx,  Nam.  Chron.  IBS;,  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  4B-49.  '  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

*  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch,  IX  (tqos).  t>.  333.  For  the  Gnt  two  line*  of  the  inscription 
not  EJTcti  there  cf.  Wifielni,  Pnwenenliite  aus  HiilJnU,  in  the  Accb.  Epigr. 
Hitt.  >us  OcMer.  1891,  p.  II4. 

'Cr.I.G.<C.I.A.)Il3.3339-33!8. 
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discloses  the  previous  frimdly  and  trading  relations  between  the 
two  peoples. 

That  attack  itself,  though  unsuccessful,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Sinope's  independence,'  for  it  marks  the  practical 
recognition  by  the  Pontic  kings  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
town  and  of  its  natural  destiny  as  the  capital  of  the  Pontic  empire 
At  the  same  time  it  revealed  the  resourceful  energy  of  the 
Sinopeans.  They  promptly  built  palisades  at  every  point  in 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  promontory  at  which,  in  case  of  a  sea 
attack,apossiblelandingcouldbemade.  Their  colonies  rendered 
efficient  help.  They  also  dispatched,  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
an  embassy  to  Rhodea  appealing  for  help.  The  Rhodians  re- 
sponded at  once  by  making  three  of  their  number  a  committee 
to  purchase  the  needed  arms,  bow-strings,  and  engines  of  war, 
which  the  Sinopeans  took  home  alor^r  with  an  amount  of  money. 
They  also  gave  them  wine,  to  the  extent  of  lo.oooamphoras.*  We 
get  evidence  of  the  miliury  strength  of  Sinope  from  the  &ct  that, 
with  this  help,  the  great  power  of  the  Pontic  kingdom  could  not 
capture  it. 

When  indeed  it  did  finally  fall,  it  was  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  perhaps  in  time  of  peace  and  through  treachery^ 
for  details  of  the  capture  by  Pharnacesin  183  B.  care  significantly 
absent.  And  there  is  no  evidence  of  other  hostilities  at  the 
time.  Nor  does  Sinope  ever  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  a 
protracted  siege.  It  was  naturally  so  nearly  impregnable  that 
surprise  and  perfidy  were  the  only  available  means  of  capturing 
it.  Sinope's  colonies  fell  with  it.  Pharnaces  deported  the  in- 
habitants  of  Cotyora  and  Cerasus  to  a  spot  not  far  from  Cerasus 
and  there  formed  a  new  colony  named  after  himself,  Phamacea.* 
The  Rhodians  again  showed  their  sympathy  for  Sinope*  by 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  late  of  Sinope 

'  Polfbiut  IV  56,  ml  r((  oioi'  ^}^  rirt  jcol  irpi^aai^  tytvtro  t^  M  rt  rOtOf 
ajfitiaiK  arvxUK  Ztvotrn/aiv. 

'  Cf.  Polyb.  1.  c.  Foi  >n  kmphoni-h»ndle  with  the  name  of  ■  Rbodiu 
month  00  it,  which  I  foandat  Sioope,  cf.  Am.  J.  Arch,  IX  (190$).  pp.  996, 19;. 

■Stiabo,  XII,  S4Si  Reinach-GSii,  op.  cit.  p.  34;  Beran,  The  Honie  of 
SeleacQiII,  133. 

'Arrian  Peripl.  34  ii  ipeaking  only  in  a  general  way  when  he  lajt  oirf 
tofivdima  irdliu  ILepaeobi  JitoAeiro  'iniaiciaii  u!  tAr^  &icmKO(.  Cf.  Hamilton, 
op.  cil. 

»Polyb.  XXIV.  10  r  Liry  XL,  J,  SO. 
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but  iailed  to  push  the  matter.*  Pharnaces  also  sent  ambassadors, 
but  ia  the  meanwhile  prosecuted  his  campaign  against  Paph- 
lagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Romans  sent  envoys 
to  examine  into  the  situation,  but  they  accomplished  nothing. 
However,  in  178  B.  c.  peace  was  made  and  Pharnaces  retired  in 
the  main  from  the  districts  named,  but  retained  Sinope  ttseIC* 
About  this  time  he  removed  his  capital  from  Amasia  to  Sinope. 
At  Amasia  below  the  citadel  in  the  smoothed  rock  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  five  tombs  of  the  Pontic  kings.'  The  fifth  one  is  in  an 
unfinished  state  and  the  conjecture  of  Perrot*  b  interesting,  that 
this  was  Pharnaces"  own  sepulchre,  the  work  upon  which  was 
abandoned  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one  at  Sinope  when  he 
removed  his  seat  of  government  to  that  place.  But  there  are 
no  monumental  remains  at  Sinope  to  testify  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  new  capital  by  Pharnaces  or  even  by  Mithradates  the 
Great.* 

Although  Pharnaces'  successor,  Mithradates  III,'  did  so  much 
for  Sinope  that  he  was  called  Euergetea,  his  large-hearted  and 
enterprising  figure  appears  but  briefly  on  its  stage.  He  sent 
DoryUus  to  Crete  for  mercenary  troops  and  while  there  the  latter 
helped  the  Gnossians  against  the  Gorlynians.*  Mithradates  III 
also  had  a  share  in  the  third  Punic  war*  by  sending  ships  to  assist 
the  Roman  fleet,  but  he  was  suddenly  murdered  in  bis  capital," 
leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  two  boys,  the  older  of  whom 
became  Mithradates  the  Great."  The  limits  otthe  present  study 
prevent  us  from  entering  into  the  career  of  this  strange  and  typical 

'  This  w>s  nndoubtedlj  due,  u  Mejei  (Geich.  dei  Kfin^reicbi  Pontn*  p.  7a) 
luggeati,  to  the  fe>r  or  injuring  their  commercial  reUtiont  vilh  the  Pontn*. 

•Cf.  Polyb.  XXVI6. 

'Appiin,  Mtthr.  113 ;  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  I  339  ff.;  Ritter,Kleinuieo  XVIII 
IS4  C;  Meyer,  op.  cit.  p.  69;  Stnibo,  XII  561;  Andenon,  Stndik  Pontics, 
p.  4B. 

'Perrot,  GnilUume,  el  Delbet,  Exploration  Arch,  de  la  Galatie,  Bithynie, 
Mytie,  Phryeie,  Cirie,  el  dn  Pont,  I  371  (cf.  pi.  80),  ReioBch-GOli,  op.  cit. 
p.  aBS,  thinks  the  fifth  graie  wai  for  the  incceuor  of  Pharnacei.  Thii  leemi 
to  me  nnlikely.    Cf.  next  note. 

'  Heyei,  op.  cit  p.  56  miket  Pharnicet  the  fifth  Pontic  King.  He  would 
natnrall]'  have  the  fifth  grave. 

*  Cf.  Lfdia  PaichkoT,  Tour  du  Monde  <l8S9},  p.  404. 
^  Reinach-Gati,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 

*  Stiabo.  X  477.  *  Appian,  Mitht.  la  **  Cf.  Strabo,  I.  c. 

"  The  epithet  "  Great "  doet  not  occur  at  all  in  official  documentt  and  only 
nrely  eliewhere  (cf.  Suet.  Caea.  3s  and  Eutrop.  VI  aa> 
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combination  of  Oriental  cruelty  and  despotism  with  Greek  culture 
and  comprebensiveDCSS.  Indeed  Reinach's  monograph,  which 
tells  us  of  the  Greek  playmates  of  hia  boyhood  and  of  the 
twenty-two  languages  he  could  talk  and  &niiliarizes  us  with  his 
empire  3500  miles  in  length  and  reaching  from  Greece  itself  to 
the  land  of  the  Colchians,  has  made  such  entrance  wholly  un- 
necessary. We  need  only  note  for  Sinope's  honor  that  it  was 
his  birth-place;'  that  he  made  it  his  capital,*  improved  its  double 
harbor,  fortified  it  and  put  it  in  condition  to  resist  the  Romans, 
and  embellished  it  with  a  market-place,  stoas,  and  a  gymnasium  ;* 
that  his  phil-hellenic  appreciation'  led  him  to  make  Greek  his 
official  language,'  and  to  use  Greek  models  in  designing  bis  coins, 
and  to  make  the  Sinopcan  Greek  Diophantus  his  chief-general, 
through  whom  he  freed  the  Greeks  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus 
from  the  Scythian  tyranny,  as  is  shown  by  their  grateful  inscription 
discovered  at  Olbia.*  The  lustre  of  his  character  is  the  lustre 
of  Sinopic  Hellenism,  while  his  barbarities  may  reasonably  be 
charged  to  the  Pontic  and  Persian  blood  which  be  claimed  to 
have  in  his  veins. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

StNOPE  UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 
Sinope  does  not  figure  in  the  first  war  between  Mithradates 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of  the  second  Murena  intended, 
following  the  best  advice  available,  to  besiege  Sinope  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  country^;  but,  while  still  far  distant  from  this  strategic 
point,  he  was  defeated  at  the  Halys  by  the  energy  of  Mithradates.* 
In  the  third  war,  however,  Sinope  is  the  scene  of  several  im- 
portant events.  When  Mithradates  was  forced  by  Lucullus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  he  hastened  away  from  the  Propontis 

'  Held,  Hist.  Nnmornm,  p.  433,  layi  Amaiik  was  hit  biTth-plice.  Bui  Strabo, 
who  was  related  to  Mithradates  and  himelf  came  Troin  Ama*ia,  and  hence 
would  ha*e  known  if  Milb.  had  been  born  there,  Mfs  (XII  545)  b  6i  Btn-drup 

KtH  iyevvlfiii  iai  (Sinope)  ical  hpitv,  Stai^p&vrui  Si  trifotarv  avTi)v  ii^p&Koiiv  Tt 

*  Cr.  Sitabo,  1.  c.  *nd  Cic.  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  3i(S).  For  hit  palace  aX 
Sinopecf.  Diod.  XIVsi. 

*  Strabo,  1.  c.  *  Bevan,  op.  cit.  I.  p.  153. 

' Rcinach-GStt,  op.  cit.,  p.  30.  •  Cf.  Diltenberget  Sjllt^e*  336. 

'  Cf.  Hemnon  36  (MUller  F.  H.  G.  Ill,  p.  544). 
■Appian,  Mithr.  (t%. 
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into  the  Euxine;  but  a  storm  destroyed  most  of  his  fleet  and  he 
waa  obliged  to  flee  in  a  pirate's  boat  to  Sinope.*  Thence  be 
sailed  to  Amisus,  leaving  Sinope  under  the  control  of  pirates,  led 
by  Leonippus.'  Meanwhile  Lucullus  pushed  on  and  finally  came 
to  Amisus,  forced  Mithradates  to  flee  into  Armenia,  and  turned 
his  forces  against  the  Pontic  kingdom  in  general,  taking  such 
places  as  Heraclea.     At  last  in  70  B.  c.  be  appeared  before  Sinope.' 

He  found  the  pirates  in  full  possession  and  confident  in  their 
sea  power,  for  they  bad  but  lately  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
fifteen  triremes  sent  by  the  Romans  under  command  of  Cen- 
sorinus.*  The  leaders  of  the  pirates  were  Leonippus,  Cleocbares 
and  Seleucus.  Dissensions  existed  among  them,  and  Leonippus 
bad  previously,  sometime  before  the  naval  attack  by  Censorinus, 
undertaken  to  negotiate  with  the  Romans  for  the  betrayal  of  the 
city  to  them.  But  the  other  two  members  of  the  triumvirate 
of  pirates  had  discovered  the  plot,  called  an  assembly  of  the 
Sinopeans,  and  disclosed  the  treachery  of  Leonippus.  He,  bow- 
ever,  enjoyed  the  confidence  not  only  of  Mithradates  but  also 
of  the  people  of  Sinope  and  Cleocbares  and  Seleucus  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  assassination  to  get  rid  of  him.  Soon  after  this  deed 
came  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  fleet  by  that  of  the  pirates. 

After  the  victory  over  the  Romans  the  pirates  ruled  Sinope 
with  a  high  hand.  The  insecurity  of  their  position  caused  Se- 
leucus to  propose  to  Cleocbares  the  delivery  of  the  city  to  the 
Romans.  Cleocbares,  who  favored  continued  resistance  to  the 
Romans,  objected  to  the  plan,  perhaps  because  it  involved  the 
massacre  of  the  people.  Finally  the  two  men  shipped  their 
goods  to  Hachares  at  Colchis  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fontus, 
intending  to  follow  later  themselves.  But  Machares  entered  into 
friendly  communication  with  Lucullus.  Lucullus  agreed  to  an 
alliance  provided  Machares  would  send  no  provisions  to  the 
Sinopeans.  Machares  not  only  agreed  to  the  proposal  but  went 
so  far  as  to  divert  to  Lucullus  supplies  intended  for  the  army 
of  Mithradates.  Under  these  circumstances  Cleocbares  himself 
despaired  of  success  against  the  Romans.    He  and  his  followers 


>  AppUn,  Milhr.  7S.  Memnoa  41  also  mcDtion*  the  itonn  bat  ii  lilent 
about  Mithiidates'  escape  in  a  pirate'i  boat. 

>  Hemnan  53  (MQller  F.  H.  G.  Ill,  554)  Xtin>arno(  ti  i  oiiv  K^Mixipti  iropd 
KiBptdinni  r^  Stvimr/v  liriTpairtif.  Strabo,  XII  S46  i  yap  iyKOTaaraStif  ^1 
Tov  0aaiXiaf  ^pobpapxpt  BoKX'^Vi- 

*AppUn,  Hilhr.  83,  S3. 

*  On  the  name  Censorinai  at  Sinope  cf.  An.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1Q05)  p.  310. 
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seized  what  valuables  they  could,  gave  tbeir  soldiers  liberty  to 
plunder  the  town,  and  fled  ia  their  lighter  ships  by  night  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Pontus.  Before  starting,  to  avoid  pursuit, 
they  set  fire  to  the  remaining  ships  which  were  heavier  and  also 
(according  to  Plutarch)  to  the  towu.  The  sight  of  the  flames 
apprised  Lucullus  of  the  siluatioa.  He  ordered  his  scaling 
ladders  against  the  walls,  took  the  town,  put  8000  of  the  pirates 
and  their  adherents  to  the  sword,  and  then  by  a  sudden  chaise 
of  plan  stayed  the  slaughter,  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their 
property,  gave  the  city  its  freedom,  and  promoted  its  welfare. 

The  cause  of  the  change  was  a  statue  which  Lucullus  saw 
l]ring  upon  the  shore  or  being  carried  along  by  the  citizens.  It 
was  wrapped  up  in  linen  and  bound  with  ropes.  But  when  un- 
covered at  his  command  it  proved  to  be  the  statue  of  Autolycus 
which  the  final  haste  of  the  pirates  had  prevented  them  fi^m 
carrying  away  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  the  very  night 
before  and  had  said  to  him  "  Go  on  a  little  further,  Lucullus ;  for 
Autolycus  is  coming  to  see  thee".  The  coincidence  seemed  to 
him  a  divine  call  to  care  for  the  dty  whose  deity  had  so  favorably 
appeared  to  him.'  Thus  Sinope  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  and  the  story  of  its  capture  reveals  one  more  phase  io 
its  strange,  eventful  history,  and  to  almost  every  other  possible 
form  of  government  Sinope  has  now  added  a  government  by 
pirates.  The  transition  to  Roman  rule  marked  an  epoch  in  its 
history  and  a  new  era  was  dated  from  it,  stamped  on  coins  as  the 
era  of  Lucullus.' 

Some  years  of  Roman  order  and  organization,  of  Roman  favor 
and  Roman  rebuilding,  succeeded  the  anarchic  violence  of  the 
piratical  regime.'  But  the  next  striking  scene  on  Sinope's  streets 
was  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  funeral  procession  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great  His  own  son,  the  worthless  Phamaces  II,  was 
in  power  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  the  northern  shore  of 

lOnlhecaptarecf.Plut Luc.  23;  AppUn.Mithr.Sj.kndMeniDon'idetailed 
account  e.  S3,  54  (lonice  NympliU  of  Herule&,  3rd  cent.  B.  C.) ;  ef.  alio  Cic, 
proIegeManil.VIIl3i;Oroi.  VI  3;  Strabo  XIl546,Eiitrop.  VI  B;  ReiiMch- 
GOu,  Mithr.,  pp.  353,  353. 

■Cf.  Eckel,  Doctrina  Numorum  II  1,394:  Six,  Num.  Chwn.  1885  ;  Head. 
Hilt.  Num. 

'Plut.  Lac.  13  r^  ii61aa(  imiaiJfi^,  Appian,  op.  cit.;  Memnon,  op.  cit. 
Cic,  De  Ice*  "Er.  II  ao,  353  ihowi  that  Sinope  wu  under  tbe  Roman  rate  in 
the  lime  of  Pompey,  who  tucceeded  Lncnllui  in  66  B.  C. 
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(he  Euxioe.  Thither  the  father,  defeated  by  Pompey,  had  fled. 
But  he  met  with  an  unfrieiidly  reception  and  in  despair  ended 
his  own  life  with  poison  and  the  sword.'  To  win  the  favor  of 
Pompey,  who  was  now  at  Sinope,  Pharnaces  sent  the  mutilated 
and  all  but  unrecognizable  corpse  across  the  sea  to  him.  But 
that  large-hearted  conqueror,  whose  own  body,  by  a  strange  in- 
justice of  history,  was  to  lie  upon  the  Egyptian  shore,  decapitated, 
mutilated,  dishonored  and  unburied,  gave  at  bis  own  expense 
a  magnificent  interment  to  his  barbarian  enemy.  He  viewed  the 
body  with  emotion  and  averted  eye  and  had  it  laid  with  marching 
and  flute  music  in  the  royal  tomb  at  Sinope.' 

For  going  over  to  Rome  Pharnaces  received  as  his  reward 
a  kingdom  on  the  northern  shore;  but  it  was  too  narrow  for  bis 
ambitions,  and  while  Pompey  was  absent  in  his  western  war  with 
Julius  Caesar,  Pharnaces  crossed  the  sea  and  took  Sinope  from 
Calvinus,  who  had  been  given  charge  of  Pompey's  territory. 
There  are  no  details  of  the  capture,  but  in  47  B.  c.  Caesar,  after 
conquering  Pompey  at  Pharsalus  and  pursuing  bim  to  Egypt, 
marched  rapidly  against  Pharnaces  and  quickly  overthrew  him 
in  the  "veni,  vidi,  vici"  battle  of  Zela.  Pharnaces  fled  to  Sinope 
by  way  of  the  Amisus  road,  made  his  ignoble  agreement  there 
with  Calvinus  that  if  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  he  would  remain 
upon  the  northern  shore,  whither  he  went  to  end  his  career  by 
dying  in  battle,  wounded  by  a  personal  enemy.* 

Beginning  with  Pompey,  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  formed 
into  one  province.*  He  endeavored  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  cities  he  captured  by  giving  them  belter  laws  and  regulations,' 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  after  his  visit  to  the  place  Sinope  ex- 
perienced the  beneficial  effects  of  his  attentions.  But  the  im- 
portant event  in  the  city's  improvement  was  a  considerable  influx 
of  new  blood  in  the  colony  sent  by  Julius  Caesar  about  45  B.  c* 

lAppUn,  Milhr.  tii.iia;  Dio  Cui.  XXXVII  3,11-13;  Plut.  Pomp.  41; 
Oro*.  VI  5 ;  EutTop.  VI  ta. 

■Pint.  Pomp.  41;  AppiaD,  Mithr.  113;  Dio  Can.  XXXVII  14. 

■Appian.  Mithr.  120;  DioCaM.XLIl  if^\  Appiaa.  Bell.  CW.  II  91.  qa; 
Pint.  Cae*.  50 ;  Snet.,  Jul.  Caes.  3S.  37;  J.  H.  S.  190i,p.  S9- 

*  Strabo,  XII  S4t ;  J.  H.  S.  1901,  p.  60 ;  and  SchoenemanD,  De  Bithynia  et 
Ponto,  ProTlncia  Romana  (G&tlingen  l8ss>;  cf.  alio  MaTquardt.  ROmitche 
StaatiTenvaltang,  vol.  I,  p.  351, 

'Appian.  Mitbi.,  115. 

*Cr.  Strabo  XII  546:  Pliny,  Epitt.  X  91  "coloniam  SiDopetuem"  ;  Pliny, 
N.H.VIi  ■■coloaia  Sinope";  Appiaa,  Mithr,  130,  lai. 
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Another  chronological  era  dates  from  this  time.*  It  maiks  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  also.  The  evidence  of  an  imperial  coinage  is 
always  perfunctory,  and  in  the  C.  I.  F.  or  C.  R.  I.  F.  S.  or  C.  I. 
F.  S.  (Colonia  Julia  Felix  Sinope)'  which  now  makes  Its  ap- 
pearance on  the  city's  coins*  and  in  inscriptions  on  stone*  tbe 
"  Felix "  is  not  necessarily  descriptive,  and  indeed  shows  itself 
with  almost  monotonous  continuity  down  to  the  time  of  Gallienus. 
Even  the  Xafurpordn}*  on  a  sarcophagus  is  tainted  with  a  kind  of 
municipal  cant.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  becoming  a  Roman 
colony  included  very  tangible  municipal  privileges  as  wdl  as  a 
strong  addition  to  tbe  population.  The  new  colonists  were  not 
distributed  throughout  tbe  city  but  occupied  a  separate  quarter 
by  themselves,*  while  the  remaining  territory  was  occupied  by 
the  earlier  inhabitants  who  had  survived  the  fire  and  sword  of  tbe 
Mithradatic  wars. 

The  history  of  Sinope  being  thus  merged  in  the  world-em- 
bracing history  of  Rome,  its  separate  annals  are  largely  lost  to 
view.  Almost  the  only  mention  of  it  at  this  time  is  found  in 
Josepbus  who  speaks  of  Marcus  Agrippa's  warm  greeting  of 
Herod  there  and  the  departure  of  the  two  in  i6  b.  c.  upon  an 
expedition  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.'  The  same  old  natural 
sources  of  commercial  prosperity  continued.  The  fish  still  appears 
on  the  coins  and  the  figure  of  Ceres  and  the  plough.'  Strabo* 
writes  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings  in  words 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  an  earlier  chapter.     Roman  mile- 

'  Eckel,  Docti.  Nam.  II,  391  f.;  Mftrqaardt,  ROm.  StaatsTenraltung  I  357 ; 
Schoenenann,  op.  cit.  p.  g6 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  p.  435. 

■C.  I.  A.  S.  or  C.  A.  S.  (colonia  Augusta  Sinope)  alio  ocean.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Augustus'  name  on  the  coins.  He  was  regarded  as  a  king 
in  Paphlagonia.  temples  were  built  to  him,  and  his  cult  eslablisbed,  cf.  Renie 
d.  Etudes  Gr.  1901,  pp.  26-45. 

>  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  H^dailles  Antiques  II  400 f.;  IV  575  f.;  Eckel,  Doctt. 
Num.  II  1,389  f.;  Ratche,  Lex.  Num.  IV  2,  1105  f.;  Cohen.  DescriptioD 
historique  des  monnaies  V,  pp.  133,  174,  334,  474;  Imhoof-Blumer,  Klein- 
aaiatitche  MUnzen,  pp.  6-10,  p.  331,  pi.  I;  Macdon  aid,  Greek  Coins  in  tbe 
Hunterian  Collection  II,  p,  238;  Brit.  Mus.Cat.;  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1885; 
Head,  Hist.  Num.;  Schoeoemann,  op.  ell.  p.  96. 

'Of.  CI.  L.  111339,6978. 

'  Cf.  iaitirpor&Tf)  Kohntif  in  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (iQOS),  p.  314. 

*  Strabo  XII  546,  vmii  ii  (ol  'Pupaiuv  airoiiUav  dtScKrat  xai  /Uptt  t^  niXtat 
Koi  r^r  x^P<^t  liaiiHM  imi. 

'  Josepha*.  Arch.  XVI  it ;  Dio  Cass.  LIV  34. 

'  Cr.  Mionnet,  etc.,  u  cited  above ;  Imhoor-Blumer,  op.  cit.  p.  7, 4 1   pL  I  7. 

■XII54S.546. 
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Stones  were  set  up  in  the  vicinity  and  a  multitude  of  inscriptions,* 
bonorinf  Germanicus,  Tiberius,  Agrippina,  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  other  lesser  Romans  testify,  if  the 
testimony  were  needed,  how  completely  Sinope  had  become 
merged  in  Rome. 

And  yet  in  a  general  way  it  seems  permissible  to  indicate 
certain  ascending  stages  by  which  the  city's  prosperity  and  honor 
were  increased.  Whatever  the  general  welfare  of  Sinope  under 
the  Roman  Republic,  it  nevertheless  had  to  suffer  from  the  self- 
seeking  ambitions  of  its  governors,  who  regarded  their  provinces 
as  prizes  to  be  exploited  in  their  own  interests.  A  better  day 
came  under  the  more  solid  government  of  the  Empire,  for  there 
was  at  least  some  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the  proconsuls 
to  the  authorities  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however, 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  not  an  imperial  province  but  were 
under  the  Senate.*  Her  proconsuls  were  appointed  for  a  year 
at  a  time.  Their  characters  doubtless  varied  very  greatly  and 
continuous  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  stretching  over 
a  considerable  period,  were  unlikely  to  be  made.  But  under 
Trajan  Bithynia  and  Pontus  became  an  Imperial  province  and  its 
governor  was  obliged  to  consult  the  Emperor  even  upon  matters 
of  detail  and  to  be  responsible  to  him  for  his  administration,  so 
that  an  Imperial  province,  at  least  under  such  an  Emperor  as 
Trajan,  was  better  ofT  than  a  senatorial  one.  In  the  younger 
Pliny  Sinope  had  a  governor  of  unusually  excellent  personal 
qualities.  His  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  a  much 
needed  supply  of  pure  water  was  brought  from  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  in  the  interior,  testifies  to  his  caie  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  while  his  thoughtful  and  discrimi- 
nating report  in  regard  (o  the  new  superstition,  Christianity, 
shows  a  similar  consideration  of  mental  and  spiritual  wel&re.* 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Civilization  of  Sinope. 

"  To  high  Sinope'i  diitant  realmi 

Whence  cynici  rail'd  at  human  pride  ". 

Temtyiem,  Ptrt%4f. 

The  external  history  of  ancient  Sinope,  as  we  have  now  studied 
it,  interests  us  by  its  striking  vicissitudes.     But  more  important 

'  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  PP-  3'o.  3^7-3^9. 

*DioCa».  LIIl  13;  Strabo  XVII  840;  Snel.  Aug.  47 ;  Tac.  Ann.  I  74. 

■Plio]',  Ep.  X90,9i.    On  the  aqoednct  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  131. 
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than  battles,  captures,  tecaptures,  autonomies  and  successive  sub- 
jections is  the  internal  history  of  its  people,  the  instruction  their 
annals  give  iu  the  development  of  the  race  in  character  and 
culture,  government,  occupation,  literature,  and  art. 

Sinope's  position  on  the  borderland  between  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident gave  it  a  strange  and  cosmopolitan  mixture  of  nationalities. 
The  Assyrian  element  was  in  force  down  to  the  fourth  century. 
The  native  Paphlagonian  was  there.  The  aubde  and  finished 
Greek,  with  bis  peculiar  power  of  communicating  his  civilization, 
the  wily  and  treacherous  Persian,  and  the  resolute  Roman  suc- 
cessively found  their  way  to  the  chief  Pontic  sea-port  and  despiM 
depopulations  and  munidpal  tragedies  of  all  sorts,  Sinopean 
civilization  must,  in  its  rude  frontier  fashion,  have  acquired 
something  of  that  universal  character  which  Rome  had  in  its 
larger  and  more  magnificent  way,  when  in  its  hour  of  power  the 
different  elements  of  the  world  were  poured  into  it.  There  must 
have  been,  at  first  successive  and  afterwards  synchronous,  many 
different  costumes  and  complexions,  many  languages  spoken, 
many  cults  observed,  many  conflicting  ideas  of  honor  and  dis- 
honor and  many  individual  acts  both  brave  and  base. 

What  the  characteristic  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this 
frontier  sea-port  were  is  a  question  of  profound  interest.  What 
mental  and  intellectual  qualities  did  Sinope's  able,  men  nourish 
and  develop  ?  An  answer  seems  obtainable  and  is  what  would 
naturally  be  expected.  Life  at  the  limit  line  of  civilization  is 
perpetually  bringing  forward  sharp  contrasts  between  the  rude 
and  the  cultured,  the  cowardly  and  the  brave,  the  blunt-minded 
and  the  keen.  Constant  hardship  and  privation  teach  such  men 
to  3Com  delights  and  luxuries,  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  things 
they  can  go  without  and  to  write  the  articles  of  necessity  in  the 
fewest  lines.  The  temper  of  mind  becomes  independent,  brave, 
terse,  and  cynical.  That  this  was  the  characteristic  Sinopean 
spirit  is  evident  from  the  quality  of  literary  genius  her  men  de- 
veloped after  being  transferred  to  the  congenial  soil  of  Athens. 
The  Sinopean  product  there  was  the  keen  laconic  contempt  of 
Diogenes  (413-333)  and  in  the  new  comedy  ludicrous  scenes 
drawn  from  the  realism  of  life  and  executed  with  a  fine  scorn 
extending  in  Diphilus  even  to  the  chronology  which  makes  Hip- 
ponax  and  Archilochus  suitors  of  Sappho.*    Not  that  Siaope 

■Athen.  XIII  sggd. 
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produced  no  bistoriaits  or  geographers,'  for  our  appendix  of 
Sinopeaos  will  show  that  she  did;  but  scarcely  a  line  from  them 
has  survived  and  chroniclers  seldom  mention  their  names,  while 
the  apophthegms  of  Dic^enes  and  the  jests  of  Dionysius  and  of 
the  brothers  Diodorus  and  Dipbilus'  arc  repeatedly  found  in 
quotations  and  fragments  which  have  had  too  much  life  in  them 
to  be  allowed  to  die;  and  when  the  authors  themselves  passed 
away  their  honored  names  were  cut  into  Athenian  gravestones. 
The  tradition  that  Diogenes  fled  with  his  father  to  Athens  because 
the  latter  had  been  detected  in  forging  or  adulterating  coins,  the 
entrance  of  the  young  man  into  the  school  of  Antisthenes,  indeed 
the  whole  career  of  this  remarkable  cynic  are  not  to  be  cited  in 
this  connection.*  Nor  need  the  multiplied  jests  which  Athenaeus 
and  Stobaeus  quote  be  exploited;  but  the  individual  courage 
amounting  to  recklessness  which  made  Diogenes  ask  Alexander 
to  gel  from  between  him  and  the  sun,  the  casting  aside  of  the 
wooden  bow]  after  he  saw  the  lad  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  the  reduction  of  his  living  quarters  to  a  pUhos,  together 
with  the  coarse  fun  of  the  comic  poets,  perpetually  directed 
against  the  irksome  embarrassments  of  the  parasitic  temper, 
which  cannot  live  from  its  own  resources  but  eats  the  bread  of 
belittling  dependence  upon  the  wealthy,  may  serve  to  reflect  that 
ready  individual  courage  of  man  against  man,  that  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  hardships  m  matters  of  food  and  shelter  and  especially 
that  rough  humor  and  biting  scorn  of  everything  soft  and 
effeminate,  which  is  continually  putting  itself  in  evidence  all 
along  the  line  of  adventurous  colonial  life.  The  fully  developed 
form  of  Sinope's  peculiar  talent,  the  only  talent  of  which  she 
^ves  any  great  literary  evidence,  coming  to  flower  when  trans- 
planted to  the  favoring  soil  of  Athens  in  such  instances  aa 
that  of  Diogenes ;  *  of  the  brilliant  slave  Cynic,  Menippus,'  whose 
skilful  comUnation  of  prose  and  poetry  led  the  Roman  Varro 

'  E.  £.  BatoD,  Diophantni,  and  TheopompQS. 

'Cr.  FnMopc^nphui  Smopensii. 

'Cr.  Dioe.  Laer.Vitae  Phil.  VI;  cf.  Zeittchrift  fOr  Numignatik  XXIIl 
<i90i),  p.  138;  and  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1S85,  p.  50.  for  coins  with  LV>  and 
'  iKiaioB  on  them ;  cf.  aUo  C.I.G.  7074. 

*  What  time  the*e  men  went  to  Atfaent  it  is  imposiible  to  tell,  bnt  probably 
it  was  early  m  their  career,  becauM  they  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  tpiril  of 
Athenian  life  10  deeply.  Their  fragmenti  show  no  explicit  references  to  their 
native  town. 

■Cf.  ProMpocraphia  Sinopenait. 
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into  imitatioD ; '  of  Hegesaeus  tbe  Cynic,'  and  oflbe  line  of  comic 
poets  which  I  have  indicated,  clearly  points  back  to  its  hardy 
beginnings  in  its  indigenous  Sinopean  soil. 

The  scenic  character  of  Sinope  must  always  have  tended  to 
induce  in  its  people  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  freedom.  The 
mountains  lay  behind  them  and  their  lofty  promontory  com- 
manded a  far-reaching  view  of  the  sea.  The  combination  of 
mountain  and  sea,  together  with  their  geographic  isolation,  must 
have  helped  them  to  that  boldness  and  freedom  of  spirit  and  that 
individualism  and  enterprise  for  whose  presence  in  the  Greeks  of 
the  motherland  so  much  credit  is  given  to  the  similar  features  of 
her  natural  scenery.  Such  people  have  the  travelling  instinct  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  6nd  great  numbers  of  them  at  Athens.* 
A  stronger  testimony  is  the  inscription  of  their  names  as  «piJ£»o> 
at  Delphi,*  at  Histiaea  in  Euboea*  and,  more  remarkably  still,  at 
the  secluded  interior  town  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia.* 

Material  for  constructing  the  history  of  the  governmental  devel- 
opment of  Sinope  is  meagre.  The  tantalizing  numismatic  list  of 
magistrates'  belonging  to  the  autonomous  period  yields  the 
names  of  no  specific  offices.  The  names  of  only  two  tyrants*  are 
known  and  the  mention  of  public  assemblies  is  hare  of  details. 
From  an  inscription  at  Sinope  (Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  p.  313, 
No.  40)  we  know  that  in  the  Macedonian  epoch  there  were  pry- 
tanies  as  at  Athens.  We  have  a  list  of  fourteen  «puntHu  of  whom 
one  is  i-Burranfi  r^t  ^otiXqt  and  anolher  ypa/ifianuc  Even  in  Roman 
times  details  of  the  method  of  the  city's  government  are  lacking. 
The  municipal  functions  of  the  priestly  warrapxv  ^i^  hardly  evident 
beyond  the  obligation  to  give  public  games  at  his  own  expense.' 
From  Roman  mile-stones  we  learn  the  name  of  Aur.  Priscianus 
who  was  praeses  pr{ovinciae)  P(anii)  and  that  praeses  was  uaed 

'  K  good  ipecimen  of  the  Menippein  tatira  it  Seneca'*  ApocolocTntotU  of 
ClandlDt.    Cf.  BDchelet't  FetTOoiui. 

'  Papil  o(  Diogenes,  cf.  Dii^.  L..  VI  S4.  An  inicription  from  Sinope  make* 
even  Feneus  ■  Cynic,  beome  he  loo  carries  a  pooch  and  the  Jfxrv,  the  cqniTa- 
lenlof  tbe  Cynic'*  ^ixTpov.cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX(i905},pp.  330-3a*.  The  harlot 
Sinope.who  took  her  name  from  hernalive  town,  thonld  also  be  cited,  cf  A.  J.F. 
XXVIl,p.i33. 

'  Cf.  Prosopoerapbui  Sinopeniis.        *  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  <I90S)>  P-  33^. 

•Cf,  Ibid.,  pp.  333. 333.  'Cf,  Ibid.  p.  330. 

'Six,  Num.  Chmn.  tB8$,  p.  30-  'Timeiilaas  and  Scydrothemi*. 

*cr.  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  c,  pp.  311,  313 ;  J.  H.  S.,  1900,  p.  154 ;  Revue  det 
^tndea  Anc,  1901,  p.  tjS. 
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in  a  technical  sense  before  the  lime  of  Diocletian.  The  change 
to  praesides  was  made  by  Probus  or  Cams,  not  by  Severus  or 
Aurelian,  as  has  generally  been  supposed  (cf.  Mommsen,  Rom. 
Staatsrecbt,  pp.  240,  263;  Am.  J.  Arcb.  1.  c  pp.  328,  339;  A.  J.  P. 
XXVII,  p.  139,  n.  2).  But  Sinope's  early  constitutional  history 
must  go  unwritten  by  moderns  until  the  discovery  of  the  ancient 
one  which  Aristotle  composed. 

We  know  more  about  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
fish,  the  plough,  the  ship,  are  on  the  city's  coins.'  The  maker  of 
amphoras  and  other  pottery,'  the  weaver  of  nets,  the  forger  of 
steel  implements  of  good  repute,*  the  wood-cutters  who  felled  the 
trees  for  the  timber-exports,*  the  skilful  Greek  engineers  and  ship- 
builders,' were  all  there.  The  slave  was  there,  though  only  two 
are  known  by  name,'  the  physician'  also  and  the  priest  and 
priestess,'  the  soldier,  and  the  sailor,  always  in  evidence  at  such 
a  sea-port.  The  lyre  held  by  Apollo  on  coins*  reminds  us  of  the 
presence  of  musicians.  And  for  the  hours  of  recreation  there 
were  athletic  contests  and,  at  least  in  Roman  days,  though  no 
remains  of  any  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found,  bull-fights  and 
hunting  exhibitions.** 

The  early  settlement  of  Sinope  by  the  Milesian  Greeks  guaran- 
teed its  people  a  continuous  course  in  physical  culture.  One  of 
them  took  the  prize  for  boxing  in  the  contest  iimiim  itv/mr  at 
the  Amphiaraia  at  Oropus  about  350  b.  c."  An  Attic  inscription 
gives  us  the  list,  of  victories  won  by  the  Sinopean  Valerius 
Edectus    in  248  a.  d."    Still  another,   Damostratus,  won  six 

'For  the  Bihcf.  Headap.clt.;  Sii.  Hnin.Ch[OD..i88j;  Brit.  Mni.  Cat.;  for 
the  plough  cf.  Imhoof-Blumer,  op.  cU.  p.  7,  no.  4,  pi.  I  7 ;  for  the  ship's  prow 
cf.A.J.P.XXVn.p.  I3S. 

'Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.l.  c.  pp.  VtA-^Xi.  »Cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  143. 

*Cr.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  pp.  140, 141. 

'Cf.  p.  345  and  Poljaen.  VII  31,3,5  whouyi  the  SinopeanE  had  a  mnllitude 
dpjtirexT^uv,  rij7>iTuv,  raa&naii,  vninn^uv. 

*Mane«:  cf.  Aellan  V.  H.  13,  iB  1  Diog,  Laert.  VI  JS;  Seneca,  De  Tranq. 
Animi  VllI  5 ;  Strebo  VII  304 ;  Strabo  XII  553 ;  Menippni :  cf.  Froiopogr. 
Sinopensis.    Cf.  also  Plant.  Cure  443- 

'  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c,  p.  31  J,  no.  44. 

•Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  3I».  no.  39;  p-  3«>  no,  63. 

■Sia.  Num.  Chron.  iSS;,  pi.  II  18, 19;  J.  H.  S.  IX.  p.  300. 

"Cf,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c, p.  311, 

"Cf.  Hesliaeai  in  Prosopogr.  Sinopensii.  also  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c,  p.  330. 

'*Cf.  Prosopogr.  Sinopensis. 
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wrestling;  contests  at  the  Uthmian  games.'  I  may  add  that  there 
is  at  Sinope  itself  at  least  one  evidence  of  athletic  glory.  I  found 
there  an  inscription  of  which  only  one  word  remains,  but  that 
word  is  wofok^,  a  victor  in  the  iraXq  and  Mynpdru*.*  All  these 
evidences  point  to  a  multitude  of  other  successful  Sinopean  con- 
testants and  to  a  still  larger  multitude  of  unsuccessful  ones.  This 
love  of  athletics  would,  of  course,  be  self-evident  in  Roman  times, 
even  without  Strabo'a  mendon  of  the  gymnasium  *  and  without 
the  inscription  which  gives  the  name  of  its  director,  Claudius 
Poielius.* 

Andent  Greece  bad  one  great  literary  focus  at  which,  unless 
hindered  by  some  special  civic  enmity,  as  in  Pindar's  case,  all 
literary  genius  centred.  The  literary  element  in  Sinope's  civili- 
xation,  therefore,  roust  not  be  judged  by  the  works  published 
within  her  walls ;  for  no  such  publications,  unless  possibly  it  be 
the  editing  of  her  edition  of  Homer,*  can  be  proved.  She  must 
be  judged  rather  by  the  product  of  her  citizens  after  they  had 
migrated  to  the  motherland.  That  product  included  the  long  list 
of  Baton's  histories,  the  work  on  earthquakes  by  Theoporopus, 
who  is  sometimes  considered  a  ge<^rapher  and  sometimes  an 
historian,  and  the  writings  of  Diophantus,  who  was  historian  as 
well  as  general ;  it  included  the  Cynic  philosophies  of  Diogenes, 
Menippus  and  Hegesaeus,  and  the  Epicurean  of  Timottaeus  of  the 
firstcentury  B.  C;  it  included  the  comedies  of  Dionysius.Diphilus, 
and  Diodorus,  and  the  epigrams  of  Heracleides.*  In  the  field  of 
oratory,  in  fine,  we  must  not  forget  Xenophon's  critical  estimate 
of  Hecatonymus  as  ttuAt  Xiytur,^  On  a  previous  page  I  have 
already  indicated  the  field  in  which  men  of  Sinopean  origin  said 
their  best  remembered  words.  But  the  list  of  names  we  have  just 
recited  shows  that  their  general  literary  activity  was  not  in- 
considerable. 

Sinope  cannot  boast  with  certainty  of  any  painter  or  sculptor.* 
Doubtless  she  bad  paintings  which,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  world,  have  perished.  In  any  case,  her  streets  and  squares 
and  shrines  were  not  devoid  of  statues.  Those  of  her  great 
Cynic*  may  possibly  have  been  carved  in  Sinope  itself,  but  the 

'  Anih.  Plan.  3,  35.  *  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c..  p.  314. 

'Sirabo  XII  545.  'Am.  J.  Atch.  1.  c,  p.  311. 

•Cf.  A.  J,  P.  XXVIl.  p.  I3J.  •Cf,  pRMOpoci.  Sini)pen»is. 

'Cf.  Xen.  An«b.  V,  5,  7. 

*  Xp^ardf  is  simpler  k  ^Sai^yif  of  l&Ce  date,  cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c,  p.  331. 
»Diog.  Laert.  VI7B. 
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celebrated  fiKure  of  Autolycus,  which  probably  had  its  shrine, 
for  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle,  was  the  work  of  the  Olynthian 
Sthennis  in  the  fourth  century.*  As  to  the  sculptor  of  the  storied 
statue  of  Serapis,  which  according  to  Tacitus  and  others  was 
carried  off  to  Egypt,  we  are  not  informed.'  And  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  "  sphere"  of  the  astronomer  Billarus  we  are  equally 
left  in  the  dark.*  In  later  years  statues  of  the  emperors  would 
multiply  and  doubtless  the  cylindrical  stone,  now  there,  whose 
top  is  hollowed  out  into  a  mortar  for  grinding  com,  and  which 
bears  an  inscription  to  Marcus  Aurelius*  was  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue  set  up  in  his  honor.  No  doubt  many  pieces  of  sculpture 
have  been  carried  off  to  other  lands.  Thereis,forexample,in  the 
Museum  at  Constantinople  an  excellent  sarcophagus  from  Sinope 
with  sculptures  of  boys  bearing  grapes.  Many  of  plainer  type 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Sinope.  We  have  already  had  occasion*  to 
mention  the  archaic  coins  of  the  fifth  century  bearing  a  bead  with 
bulging  eyes,  high  cheek-bones  and  typical  smile,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  simple  incuse  square,  and  we  have  noted  the  finer 
coins  that  were  minted  after  Athenian  influences  had  come  with 
Pericles,  after  444  b.  c*  The  relief  of  Hera  with  a  nymph  be- 
fore her  mentioned  in  the  Syllogos'  I  could  not  find;  but  I 
discovered  a  "Funeral  Banquet"  relief  of  Roman  date,  which 
has  not  been  published.  The  execution  b  not  of  high  order  but 
the  design  is  worthy  of  mention  because  it  is  the  only  specimen, 
so  far  as  I  know,  which  depicts  so  many  pieces  of  armor  together. 
Usually  there  is  only  a  shield  or  a  helmet,  but  in  this  one  there 
are  helmet,  shield,  greaves,  and  spear  represented  as  hanging  on 
the  wall.  It  is  about  0.31  high  by  a^sm.  in  width.  Perhaps  one 
should  not  omit  the  two  lions  of  inferior  Roman  workmanship, 
one  built  into  the  wall,  the  other  lying  on  the  ground.  These 
and  the  "Funeral  Banquet"  relief  just  mentioned  are  the  only 
objects  of  ancient  art  I  noticed  in  Sinope,  aside  from  a  few  terra- 
cotta figurines.  The  disfigured  bust  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
to  represent  Autolycus  has  been  carried  off  from  its  niche  in  the 
wall  of  the  Byzantine  tower."  Meagre  as  these  materials  are,  they 

'Smbo  XII  546;  Appian,  Milh.  83;  Flat.  Lnc.  as;  Lbwj,  Inichriften 
Griech.  Bildhauer  103*  ,481,  541 1  Slbenais  of  Ol^rnlhat  U  identiol  with 
Sfilwic' 'H/iodrfyav  *Af i^fiuof ;  cf.  alio  OTerbeck.ADlikeSchriflqnellen, 1343-1349. 

■Cf.  Chap.  X  init.  'Strabo  XII  546. 

*C.  I.  L.  111339.6978.  »Cf.  A.J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  151, 

*Cf.  ibid,  p.  153.  'SrllogomC'  1900,  pp.  163-364. 

'Cf.  Hommaire  da  Hell,  op.  cit.,  p.  346, 
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enable  us  to  think  of  Stnope  as  having  some  satisbctions,  perhaps 
much  more  numerous  than  we  can  now  conceive,  for  the  constant 
human  desire  to  fix  the  forms  of  men  and  living  things  in  stone. 
Of  the  architecture  of  ancient  Sinope,  its  art  as  carried  into 
building,  no  more  can  be  said  than  of  its  other  art  Notwith- 
standing the  care'  with  which  the  city  was  built,  the  old  structures 
have  perished.  The  only  possible  trace  I  could  find  of  the 
aqueduct  is  in  the  arches  against  which  part  of  the  dty  wall  ts 
built.'  The  wall  also  contains,  as  before  noted,*  pieces  of  archi- 
traves with  inscriptions  and  columns.  Two  of  these  inscriptions 
testify  to  a  building,  or  at  least  parts  of  a  building,  having  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  certain  individuals.*  We  know  that 
different  men  did  sometimes  put  their  means  together  to  erect  a 
structure,  while  at  other  times  the  whole  building  was  finished  at 
the  expense  of  one  person.'  Either  supposition  may  have  been 
the  fact  in  regard  to  these  fragments.  Quarries  stilt  exist  out  on 
the  promontory.*  The  finest  of  Mithradates'  palaces  was  at 
Sinope'  but  all  its  adornments,  together  with  the  stoas,  gym- 
nasium, and  market-place  of  later  times,  have  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace.' 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Cults  at  Sinope. 
Many  deities  were  worshipped  at  Sinope.  The  literary  evi- 
dence, which  consists  of  Strabo's  account  of  an  oracle  of  Autolycos' 
and  of  what  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Macrobius  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria say  about  Ptolemy's  securing  the  image  of  Serapis  from 
Sinope,  is  scant.'*  But  the  inscriptions  upon  altars  and  upon  other 
stones,  together  with  the  legends  and  figures  on  coins,  afTord  a 
considerable  bulk  of  testimony.  By  collating  this  we  find  at 
Sinope  cults  of  seven  gods  out  of  the  Great  Twelve:  Zeus,  Apollo, 

'  stwbo  XII S4S.         '  cr.  A.  J.  p.  xxvn,  p.  131. 

'  Cf.  ibid.  *  Am.  J.  Arch.  \.  c,  p.  306,  no.  33 ;  p.  307,  no.  34. 

'Cf.  ibid.  p.  307.  'Hamilton,  op.  clt.,  p.  313. 

^  Reinach-Gati  op.  cil.,  p.  287 ;  Diod.  XIV  31 ;  Cic.  De  Imp.  Cn.  Fo»p. 
ai(8). 

'Cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII.  p.  13a  •  SiTibo  X!!  546- 

">  Tac  Hilt.  IV  83,  84 ;  Pint,  de  bide  et  Osic.  c.  38,  363a  (tource  Manetho) ; 
I}«  Sollertia  Anlmaliuin  36,  984 ;  Euit.  ad.  Dionjrt.  Pei.  355 ;  Slepli.  Bft.  i.  v: 
Clem,Protrept.IV,48{a6ed.  SylbDrg);  Macrob.Satnn1.I4:  Cyrill.  Jal.p.  13- 
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Athena,  Hermes,  Ares,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter; '  of  five  of  the 
later  importations:  Dionysus,  Asclepius,  the  Dioscuri,  Serapis, 
and  Isis;'  of  four  mythical  heroes :  Autolycus,  Phlogius,  Perseus, 
and  Heracles;'  offour astral  divinities:  Helios,  Selene,  Hydra- 
choos,  and  Sirius;*  and  of  six  of  the  abstract  or  generalized  con- 
ceptions :  Nemesis,  Themis,  Eros,  Nike,  Hygicia,  and  Fortuna.' 
I  found  there  also  an  altar  6*^  ^ityaXf  tn^ivr^*  Lanaras  had  pre- 
viously discovered  one  6tf  v^rurr^'  There  are  no  large  altars. 
That  such  existed  we  may  argue  from  the  presence  of  the  great 
statues  of  Autolycus  and  Serapis,  but  the  tconoclasro  of  the 
Christian  and  of  the  Mohammedan  has  left  no  trace  of  them. 
Those  to  be  seen  at  Sinope,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  small. 
The  largest  one  stands  in  a  field  and  is  only  91  cm.  in  height, 
including  the  rough  portion  of  17  cm.  which  was  under  ground.* 
Two  others  about  50  cm.  high  have  been  carried  into  an  apothe- 
cary shop.*  Another,  58  cm.  high,  stands  in  a  back  yard,"  and 
another,  49  cm.  high,  supports  the  wooden  post  of  a  porch."  All 
have  the  same  general  form,  with  projecting  bases  and  tops,  and 

*  Zri>!'  6iiiai6awt>t  ittyat.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  p.  301 ;  Zt^  ^liof  vauSaii^vbt 
ivfymo!.  Ibid.  p.  303  ;  for  m  aimilar  epithet  of  Zeat,  aipiiia/tipi6t,  cf.  Rene 
ATch.  1888,  II,  p.  313 ;  Stettett,  Wolfe  ExpeditioQ,  do,  5B9 ;  J.  H.  S.  XVIII, 
p.96;  KRmMjr,  CI.  Review,  1905,  pp.  417, 419.  The  Sinope  inscription  doe* 
not  fiTOT  Rannaf's  connection  of  the  epithet  with  Uen,  the  moon-god.  The 
epithet  ii  probably  local.  Herme*,  Am.  J.  Arch.  t.  c,  p.  333;  on  Poteidon 
cf.  below.    All  leven  appear  on  coins,  cf.  worka  on  coini  ai  cited,  p.  156, 

■ABclepias.Am.J.  Arch.IX(iqos},p.  306;  Serapis,  Ibid.  pp. 315, 331  ;  Itis, 
Ibid.  p.  313;  for  Dionytni,  the  Dioscuri,  Serapis,  and  Iiii  cf.  works  on  coins 
as  cited,  p.  156,  note  3. 

■Antolfcus,  StrahoXII  546;  Appian,  Hithr.  83;  PhloEi"*.  Am,  J.  Arch.  IX 
(1905),  p.  306 ;  Fenea*,  Ibid.  pp.  320-333.  Heracles,  Ibid.  p.  305,  also  on  coins, 
cf.  Imboof-Blnmer,  Monnaies  Grecqaesp.330,no.i3i  Num.Chron.  iBSj.pl.  II, 
18 ;  for  Heracles  and  Penen*  cf.  also  the  works  on  coins  cited.  For  Perieut  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  Amisas  cf.  Cumonl,  Rerue  A[ch(kito|[ique  V(i905),  pp. 
iSof,  Perseaswas  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Ac b semen idae  with  whom 
Mithradates  the  Great,  bom  at  Sinope,  claimed  relationship. 

*  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch,  I.  c.  p.  333.  For  the  head  of  Helios  on  coins  of  Sinope 
cf.  Mionnet,  op.  ctt.  suppl.  IV,  p,  S74.  131  ;  British  Maaeum  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Coins,  Pontas,  pi.  XXII,  ij.  De  Koehne,  Deecription  da  masit  de 
M.  le  prince  Kolschoubey  p.  59  thinks  (hat  the  cult  of  Helios  wai  introduced 
into  Olbia  from  Sinope.    Cf.  Hirst,  The  Cnlti  of  Olbia,  J.  H.  S.  XXII,  p.  43. 

*  Hysieia,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c,  p.  306 ;  Themis,  Ibid.  p.  333 ;  for  the  other*  cf. 
Worki  on  coina  as  cited  above. 

*Ibid.  p.  304.  '  Ibid.  p.  306.  'Ibid.  p.  303. 

■Ibid.  p.  306,  no*.  iS,  39.  "  Ibid.  p.  305.  » Ibid,  p,  304. 
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inscriptions  occupying  the  smooth  space  between.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  upon  one  side  only  and  have  the  same  general  wording, 
conveying  the  name  of  the  dedicator,  the  god  to  whom  set  up, 
and  a  general  votive  expression. 

The  statue  and  the  shrine  of  Autolycus  imply  a  temple  where 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  city's  founder  might  meeL' 
The  two-columned  portico  in  which  Nemesis  stands  on  many 
imperial  coins  is  proof  that  a  temple  of  that  goddess  existed  at 
Sinope.'  Another  temple  appears  from  the  expression  of  the 
woman  Rheipane,  who  declared  herself  honored  because  she 
dwelt  "near  pure  Serapis",  i.e.,  near  to  his  temple.*  If  we 
receive  the  stories  which  relate  the  carrying  off  of  Serapis  to 
Alexandria  their  mention  of  a  colossal  statue  and  of  the  worship 
of  the  god  at  Sinope  are  another  indication  of  the  existence  of  his 
temple  there.  Other  temples  there  doubtless  were  to  other  gods 
named  in  the  lists  already  given,  but  these  three  are  reasonably 
certain. 

The  sea-girt  peninsula  would  not  long  be  without  some  worship 
of  Poseidon.*  On  coins*  the  figure  of  the  god  appears  both  seated 
and  standing  and  id  both  cases  with  the  familiar  dolphin  and 
trident,  one  in  one  hand,  the  other  in  the  other.  The  prominence 
of  this  cult  at  Sinope  appears  from  a  decree  giving  valuable  per- 
quisites to  the  priest  of  Poseidon  Heliconius.*  He  is  to  be  exempt 
from  military  duty.  At  public  contests  he  is  to  have  a  wreath 
and  wine.  In  certain  months  he  is  to  have  the  right  leg,  the  loins, 
and  the  tongue  of  public  sacrifices,  and  of  private  sacrifices  the 
loins  or  shoulder-blade  and  breast.  The  worship  of  this  god  would 
naturally  begin  at  an  early  date,  and  we  find  his  image  on  many 
pre-imperial  coins  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  later  emperors. 

1  Cf.  Strabo  XII  $46 ;  Appi>n,  Mithr.  S3. 

*Cf.  coins  of  Trajaa,  CaricalU,  Huiminus,  Gordianni,  PhJIippnt  Janiot, 
also  Faaitina,  Tianqailltnns  in  wotIci  cited,  p.  156,  note  3. 

■  Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  3i5-  The  temple  nndoubtedly  itood  in  the  Greek 
Qnartei  where  tbii  tnicriptioD  and  Am.  J,  Arch.  1.  c-  p.  313,  no.  40  were  found, 
not  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmni  jait  outiide  the  walli  to  the  aoath- 
weit,  where  a  Byzantine  church  wai  excavated,  ■■  is  ttaled  in  Famauoi 
VIS69. 

*  Cf-  the  name  Foieidonint  on  vaie-handles  from  Sinope,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c. 
pp.  300,  301.  "^oatiiUtv  ocean  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  monlht,  cf.  Dil- 
tenberger,  Sfll^^e ',  603. 

"Cf.  Head,  Hlit.  Num.  p.  435  and  other  works  on  coins  as  cited,  p.  S56,  note  j. 

*  Cf.  Dittenberger  1.  c.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  331,  no.  87,  also  show*  worship 
of  Poseidon. 
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The  significance  of  Sinope's  worship  of  Apollo  is  somewhat 
obscure.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Miletus,'  and 
Sinope  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  who  naturally  would  pro- 
mote the  worship  of  their  home-god  at  the  new  setdement.  The 
migration  of  the  god  from  the  west  is  further  indicated  in  those 
forms  of  the  story  of  the  rape  of  Sinope  which  spoke  of  her  as 
being  brought  from  Boeotia  by  Apollo.*  The  representations  on 
coins  are  various.  One  is  an  archaic  figure  standing  near  a  tripod, 
with  laurel  branch  in  one  hand  and  an  ointment  vase  in  the  other. 
Another  represents  him  with  laurel  wreath,  seated  on  the  om- 
phalos, with  lyre  in  band.' 

The  most  prominent  Sinopean  deity  was  Serapis.  From  the 
time  of  Hadrian  on  by  &r  the  most  frequent  figure  on  her  coins 
was  Serapis.*  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  the 
testimony  of  the  great  Cynic  is  decisive  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Athenians  declared  Alexander  to  he  Dionysus.'  "Then  call 
me  Serapis"  said  Diogenes,  implying  of  course  that  that  was  the 
important  local  god  of  his  native  city. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  always  prominent  at 
Sinope.  Its  name  was  probably  connected  with  Sin,  the  Assyrian 
moon-god  and  its  early  Assyrian  settlers  doubtless  brought  that 
worship  with  them.*  There  has  heretofore  been  no  known 
Sinopean  inscription  with  Selene  expressly  mentioned  nor  even 
any  representation  of  Selene  on  coins;  but  a  new  inscription  con- 
tains the  names  of  six  deities,  one  of  which  is  Selene.'  This  is 
one  more  testimony  to  the  persistence  of  the  moon  cult.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  three  of  the  other  names,  Helios,  Hydrachooa, 
and  Sirius,  also  belong  to  heavenly  bodies,  the  remaining  two 
being  Themis  and  Hermes. 

The  Sinopeans  bearing  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  a  combination  of 
Osiris,  the  sun-god,  and  Apis,'  identified  him  with  their  own  native 
god,  Zeus  Helios,  and  the  Egyptians  in  turn  hearing  of  the 
Sinopean  deity,  Zeus  Hades,  who  Reinach  thinks  was  none  other 

'  Cartius,  Gtl  Geichichte  I  493.  »Cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII.  pp.  147, 148. 

'Cf.  Head.  Hilt.  Num.  p.  435  mad  othei  work*  cited,  p.  356.  note  3. 

*Nam.  Zeit.  XXI  (1889),  pp.  if.,  385 f.  A  Ubie  I  made  ibowi  that  Seraplt 
ii  the  moit  frequent  figure  on  imperial  coini.     Nemesis  i*  second. 

»Diog.  Laert.  VI63.  'Cf.  chap.  IV (A.  J.  P.  XXVII.  p.  144  f.) 

'Am.  J.  Arch.  L  c,  p.  383. 

*V/ilcken,  Sarapit  und  Osirii-Apit  (Atchiv  III.  p.  349  f.)  objecti  to  the 
derivation  of  Se rap ii  from  Otirii  and  Api*.  Bat  cf.  Lehmaaat,SarBpii  contra 
Oierapis,  Beitr.  t.  alt,  Geichichle  IV  (1904),  p.  396. 
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than  the  beUenuKd  national  god  of  the  PapUagonians,'  identified 
him  with  their  Serapis,  giving  him  attributes  not  Egyptian.  Some- 
thing )ike  this,  I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the  story  that  arose 
about  Ptolemy  Soter  having  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god  of 
Sinope  brought  to  Alexandria.'  In  any  case  Helios  and  Serapis 
were  practically  identified  even  in  Egypt,  just  as  we  know  them 
to  have  beea  in  Sinope.* 

Along  with  the  worship  of  Serapis  naturally  goes  that  of  Isis, 
whose  head  occurs  on  coins.  A  priestess  of  Isis  is  known  from 
an  inscription  found  at  Sinope.* 

The  cult  of  the  emperors,  which  in  the  provinces  was  so  strong 
as  a  political  and  social  unifying  force,  flourished  in  Paphlagonia, 
where  we  know  there  was,  for  example,  a  temple  and  cult  of 
Augustus.*  A  similar  worship  doubtless  existed  in  Sinope. 
Perhaps  the  inscription  to  Marcus  Aureliua  found  there  indicates 
divine  honors  paid  to  him.  The  strongest  evidence  of  emperor 
worship  in  Sinope  is  the  bead  of  Augustus  or  some  other  emperor 
on  what  we  may  call  the  divine  side  of  coins,  that  is,  the  side 
where  the  figures  of  deities  were  usually  placed,  and  the  name 
of  some  other  as  yet  undeified  emperor  on  the  other  side. 

Finally  came  Christianity,  which  placed  the  cross*  upon  tomb- 
stones and  churches  and  for  a  time  caused  the  pagan  temples  to 

'  Reinach-GOti,  op.  cit.,  p.  asa  ;  Meyer,  Getchichte  dei  Altertnm»  II  agi. 
Otto,  Prieiter  nnd  Tempel  im  helleoiitiicheD  Aegypten,  p.  II  f.  thinki  Serapii 
i(  a  chthonic  deily  nktiTC  to  Egypt  and  not  oriEinally  an  oriental  god  u 
believei  PieoBcheD  id  hii  MOnchtam  nnd  SattpiakalL  So  alio  Bonch^ 
Lecleccq,  RcTOe  de  I'histoire  del  r«1igioni  XLVI  (igoaj,  p.  i  f.  On  Senpii- 
cnll  at  Alexandria  cf.  alto  l.«r«ye,  Hittoire  del  divinil^  d'Aleiaodrie  p.  t6  f.; 
Gmppe,  GriechUche  Mytholc^ie,  p.  1576  f.  <Von  MQller'i  Handbnch  der  U. 
Alt  V,  a,  3, 3)  1  MahaOy,  Empire  of  the  Ptolemiet,  p.  7a ;  The  Silver  Age  of  the 
Greek  World  p.  401, 

*  Zoega,  Nummi  Aegyplii,  p.  133,  no.  309,  ihinki  a  coin  of  Hadrian  repre- 
lenU  the  Sinopean  itatae  being  taken  on  board  ihip.  On  the  whole  mooted 
queition  cf.  Wilkinson,  The  Ancient  Egyptiani  III,  p.  95  f. ;  Plew.  de  Sara- 
pide  (KSnigibei^  1B6S),  p.  30.  vho  take*  the  name  of  the  mountain  near 
Memphis.  Sinopion,  to  be  a  mere  ficlion  to  connect  the  Sinopean  tradition  with 
that  of  Memphis,  and  rightly  J  think,  cf.  alio  J.  H.  S.  VI  (1885).  p.  aSg  f.; 
Jabrbnchdei  arch.  deut.  Init.,  1897,  Anteiger,  p.  t6g  1  1S9S,  pp.  154, 166  f.,  I73f. 
Representations  of  Serapii  in  art  always  follow  the  Greek  type  probably 
created  by  Bryaiit,  cf.  Reinach,  Le  monlage  det  ttataes  el  le  S^rapii  de 
Bryniia,  Revne  Arch.  XXXIX  (190a).  p.  s  f. 

'C  I.  G..  46S3f.:  Am,  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  306,  no.  30. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  313.  'Cf.  p,  as6,  note  3. 
*Cf.  Am.  J.  Arch,  I.e.,  pp.  311,  33a,  335,  316,  319, 
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be  all  but  deserted  and  nearly  ruined  the  market  for  sacrificial 
animals.  Many  of  the  Christians,  about  whom  Pliny  the  younger 
wrote  in  his  famous  letter^  to  Trajan,  must  have  lived  in  Sinope, 
for  the  "contagion  of  this  superstition"  "seized  upon  the  cities", 
of  which  Sinope  was  an  important  one.  "  The  Christians  were 
wont  to  meet  together  on  a  staled  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  to 
sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  God  and 
bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wicked- 
ness, but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft  or  robbery  or  adultery,  never  to 
falsify  their  word,  nor  (o  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  when 
called  upon  to  return  it".  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  Christian 
worship  of  this  district  as  referred  to  in  Pliny's  letter  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  Church  History  rather  than  to  this  paper.  Yet 
any  account  of  Sinopean  cults  would  be  incomplete  without 
this  much. 

PROSOPOGRAPHIA  SiHOPBNSIS.' 

'AyaOfdw/MK,  ^potTurrqf,  grave-stone.  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX,  C<905)( 
p.  323,  no.  61. 

'Ay[(Xi]Bar  Ba^vrrov,  ir/niranr,  ibid,  p.  313. 

'AAftuioc  'AiTuvd/Mu  XivMvcvf  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3, 
3339- 

'hAj^m\y'\  Atonwfotv]  ZiMHr[f]v[c],  grave-Stone,  I,  G.  (C  I.  A.) 
M.  3.  3340- 

A2^uru[c]Hd[£]ifM[c],  grave-stone,  Am.  J.  Arcb.l.  c.  p.  31S,  no.  53. 

Ai/uXMric  'O0(XXiov  KnipiMrM,  grave-stone,  ibid.  p.  31S,  no.  5s. 

Maxifnti  vase-fabricant,  ibid.  p.  301,  no.  20. 

'hJiSkat.     Cf.  ibid.  p.  324,  no.  68  *X]afHi'[i']ov  'AavXa. 

'Afi^tXojtot  E^[(ndcn'],  ibid.  p.  320. 

'A[a]v(triw,  ^opd/»f  (forarius),  dedicator  to  Helioserapis,  ibid.  p. 
306,  no.  30.  Cf.  Cagnat,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  Res  Romanas 
Pertinentes  III,  i,  no.  93. 

'Ararouptiw,  vase-fabricant,  ibid.  p.  399,  no.  11. 

'Arr^;u]iToi,  dcrrvrttfiof,  ibid.  p.  3OI,  no.  I5. 

'AsvUamSi)t  niio'(f)i&Mnm',  imvu&^at,  ibid.  p.  3OO,  nO.  12;  p.  30I, 
nos.  16,  17. 

'AvoXX^iar  M<KuJtpauZuwrf  vc,  grave-stone  in  Athens, cf.  Robinson, 
Berl.  Phil.  Woch.,  1904,  no,  49,  cols.  1566  fc 

iplia.Ep.  X96. 

'Thii  list  inclades  >1I  namet  noted  in  inMtiptioni  front  Sinope  and  thofe 
of  Sinopeuu  foand  eltewhere.  F&ther*!  otine*  ue  u  a  rule  not  lilted 
teparately. 
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'Apia  Itpuiia,     Cr,  S.  V.  'Epiimr- 

'A/M(rr[iif)]j[[o]t  ['A/>](imi[pj|;]o[uJ,  wpiraint,  AlD.  J.  Arch.  L  C,  p. 
3»3- 

'Aprt]iui»pot,  vase-maker,  ibid.  p.  301,  no.  15. 
'A]o'K[X]7*uItwpw 'OXijfurm,  irpvraMC,  Ibid.  p.  313- 

'AttoXot,  irmiiiot,  ibid.  p.  302,  DO.  22. 
'A0po^(not  'A^poAtir^,  npvTaMt,  ibid.  p.  313. 

'A0po«t'(rM>f  Kivipmi  ZiMMTiM.  I070<if,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  467.  C£. 
also  S.  V.  Ztiropat. 

Baxx""!  Hr^iriat,  gravc-slone,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  319,  no.  54. 

Batwr  2i»)r«ut,  fii/rap  and  historian;  Strabo  XII,  546;  Athenaens 
VI,  251  e;  X,  436;  XIV,  639  d;  Plut.,  Agis  15;  Susemihl, 
Gescb.  der  Or.  Lit.  der  Alexandrinerzeit  I,  635  f.;  Schwartz  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Encydopadie  s.  v.  Baton;  Mulier,  Frag.  Hist 
Or.  IV,  pp.  347-350.  Date,  third  cent.  B.  c.  Cf.  abo  s.  v. 
Menippus. 

BOAapat,  astronomer,  possibly  a  Sinopean.    Cf.  Strabo  XII,  546. 

B<j^c  Amn/ulxiiv  2>MMr«iw,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3341. 

B]ouriraf  Mowai  ....  dedicator.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  306,  no.  32. 

rdftt  'A)roU«»f[aou]  Zi>wrf[ui],  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill, 
2,2907- 

rXovnar.  vase-maker.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  301,  no.  21, 

tk^ptt  Atii$lou,  jrpuTBPtt,  ibid.  p.  313. 

Aa/ufn-pitror  Iirwrnv,  athlete  who  won  six  times  in  the  mXq  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  epigram.    Cf.  Anth.  Plan.  Ill,  25. 

dilfi^pwf  tiWiot,  trpuranr,  Am.  J.  Arch,  1.  c  p.  313. 

Aifii^pm  Zmnrcvc,  Cavalry  soldier  and  land-owner  in  l^ypL 
Cf.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Amherst  Papyri,  part  II,  nos.  XLIl  and 
LV.    Date,  first  half  of  second  cent.  b.  c. 

&illi6aTpaTat  npoiiifOittret,  wpurann.  Am.  J.  Arch.  L  C.  p.  3I3. 
Ai«y(n]f,  iarvrSiuK,  ibid.  p.  297,  nO.  6. 
Aijoyi'nrc,  0tXiS<ro^c,  ibid.  p.  3O8. 

Aioyinfr  6  Xitwirfui,  the  famous  Cynic  philosopher  (414-323  B.C.); 
cf.  Strabo  XII,  546;  Diog.  L.  Vita  Diog.;  epigram  in  Preger, 
Inscr.  Gr.  Metricae  no.  166.  Possibly  a  tragedian  also;  c£ 
Kirchner,  Prosopographia  Attica,  no.  3S04  and  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Encydopadie  s.  Diogenes.  C.  I.  G.  IV,  7074  Am}*'*^  'Imvuw 
Zuwiraiac  is  probably  a  foi^ery. 

Atdddpof  ZtvcHrnw  ^  &t6iitpot  Aittnot  Zi);ui;i[i'Bi}r  in  I.  G.  (C>  I.  A.) 
H.  3.  3343'  Comic  poet;  cf.  Athenaeus  VI,  235  e,  239  b;  X, 
431  c;  Preuner,  Ein  Delphisches  Weihgeschenk  p.  72;  Meineke, 
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Hist  Crit  pp.  418-419;  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  Ill,  pp.  543-546. 
Meioeke  and  Kaibel  in  Pauly-Wissova  op.  cit.  and  A.  Miiller 
(Philologus  LXllI,  p.  354)  classed  him  under  the  Middle  Comedy, 
but  Capps  (Am.  J.  Arch.  IV  (1900)  p.  83)  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  look  part  tn  the  comic  contests  at 
Delos  in  (be  years  284  and  280  b.  c.  (B.  C.  H.  VII,  pp.  105,  107. 
The  dates  given  are  those  of  Homo)le,  Archives  de  I'lntendance 
sacr^  pp.  58, 1 27,  which  are  two  years  later  than  in  the  B.  C.  H.), 
Diodorus  was  also  second  and  third  at  the  Lenaea  in  Athens  in 
z88  with  the  plays  Ntupdc  and  MoiivlfMrac.  Diodorus  was  granted 
Athenian  dtizensbip  and  is  called  an  Athenian  in  Auctor  Lex. 
Hermann,  p.  324.  His  deme  is  given  in  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3343 
on  the  family  tomb-stone  on  which  the  name  of  Diphilus  also 
occurs.  For  the  inscription,  which  Wilhelm  has  rediscovered,  cL 
Wilhelm,  Urkunden  Oramatischer  Auffiihrungen  in  Athen  (Son- 
derschriften  des  Oest  Arch,  Inst,  in  Wien,  Band  VI),  p.  60.  The 
identification  of  Diodorus  and  Diphilus  as  comic  poets  is  due 
to  Kumanudcs,  but  he  thought  that  Diodorus,  father  of  Dion, 
was  the  comic  poet  Capps  (1.  c.)  with  thcaid  of  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.) 
II,  972  proves  that  the  comic  poet  was  the  son  of  Dion  and 
flourished  about  300  b.  c.  Kirchncr,  op.  cit.  3959.  thinks  the 
AtMvpof  'A^niioc  of  B.  C.  H.  VII,  p.  105  is  not  a  different  poet, 
wrongly  citing  Capps.    This  Diodorus  must  be  different  from  the 

AiddMpor    Zinirnt,    whose    name    follows   that  of  AuSAapM  'AATnior 

among  the  xmiiuAii.  The  etbnicon  Ztvwn-*^  is  used  in  the  Delian 
inscriptions  (B.  C.  H.  VII,  pp.  105,  107)  because  Diodorus  of 
Sinope  did  not  rec«ve  Athenian  citizenship  till  after  383  B.  c.  or 
because  he  preferred  to  be  known  in  Delos  as  a  Sinopean  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  an  Athenian  of  the  same  name  who  was 
performing  at  the  same  time  in  Delos.  There  is  no  reason  for 
Wilhelm's  suggestion  (op.  cit.,  p.  61)  that  Amimpot  'AAjnuw  was 
also  from  Sinope  and  AUi^pot  Zu'wrtw  was  bis  nephew,  son  of 
Diphilus.  A  comic  actor  by  the  name  of  Diodorus  occurs  also 
in  B.  C.  H.  IX,  p.  134.  Diodorus  should  not  be  read  in  G.  D.  I. 
3565, 1.  43  as  restored  by  Kircbner  Pros.  3934,  cf.  Wilhelm,  op. 
cit  p.  245. 

AMcvirwc  'AvoUmWov  XiNMrtut,  grave-stonc,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II, 
3.  3342- 

Aionrirur  ZiMiTivr,  poet  of  the  New  Comedy;  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa 
s.  Dionysius  (105) ;  cf.  Meineke,  Hist  Crit  I,  p.  419;  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  Ill,  54^555!  Atbeoaeus  XI,  467  d,  497  c;  XIV,  615  e. 
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In  the  last  pasBnge  Athenaeus  quotes  the  play  of  Dionysiua 
called  'OyArvfm;  cf.  also  IX,  3S1  c  This  led  astray  both  Senge- 
buscb,  op.  cit  p.  13  and  Streuber,  op.  cit  p.  90,  who  say  tbere 
was  a  grammarian  Dionysius  from  Sinope  who  wrote  npl  'o^mti 
fim.  In  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.}  II,  977  m,  1.  2  the  name  Dionysios 
should  be  read,  cf.  Wilbelm,  op.  cit.  pp.  128  f.,  135,  iSo. 

AMrwnof  Iimhtivt,  gTave>8tone  in  Rhodes,  I.  G.  (I.  G.  Ins.)  XII, 
I.  465- 

Atorvirioi,  Jcmntf/iM,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1,  c  p.  301,  00.  IS. 

Alari'triar  ' Kptiamiv,  iii\aTitnft  r^  /3oi>Xqr  and  wfl/rattx,  IDtd.  p.  3^3* 

Atarvvtot  Ilpo«Xtavr  iMmmti/t,  KumanudeS,  hrruoft  *BnyfMi^al  'Bn- 
rv/i^uH  no.  3396;  'e^  *Af>x.  1852-1855,  p.  931,  DO.  i505>  This 
inscription  is  omitted  in  the  Corpus.     For  npoaXor  cf.  infra. 

Lxt^nrat  'AtrcXoinoUpou  ivmmvt,  general  of  Mithradatcs  the 
Great,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  331,  na  85.  Perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  author  of  the'lvTopfai  amn*.aHsX.  Miiller,  Frag.  HisL  Gr.  IV, 
p.  396).  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa  Encyd.  s.  v.  Diophantns 
gives  the  third  cent.  B.  c.  as  the  date  of  the  historian  Diopbantus, 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  placing  him  so  early.  Agatharchides 
who  quotes  him  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second  cent.  B.  c. 
(cf,  Niese,  Gesch.  der  Gr.  and  Mate.  Staaten  I,  p.  12).  Diopbantus' 
victory  over  the  Scythians  was  about  110  B.  c.  and  be  may  have 
written  the  narrunl  before  then.  A  man  who  knew  all  about  the 
Pontus  would  be  just  the  one  to  send  on  such  an  expedition: 
Niese,  Rhein.  Mus.  XLII,  p.  569  makes  the  identification. 

Aiit^mM  EMaFiir(;[ov,  wpvranr.  Am.  J.  Arch.  L  C  p.  3I3. 

Af^tXcrr  Ai'iiHr  Zowrtvi,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  H,  3,   3343,   pOet  of  the 

New  Comedy,  brother  of  the  comic  poet  Diodorus,  c/.  supra; 
cf.  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  I,  446  f..  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  IV,  375-430; 
Strabo  XII,  546;  Anonym,  de  Com.  XXX,  XXXI;  Susemihl, 
Gesch.  der  Gr.  Lit.  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit  I,  260  f.  Floruit 
about  320,  cf.  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  977  g  and  Capps,  Am.  J.  Arch. 
IV  (1900)  p.  83,  note.  Ct  Pauly-Wissowa  op.  cit.  s.  Diphilus 
and  Wilbelm,  op.  cit.  pp.  123,  133. 

Aiw*  Aisd^pDii  ZiHnrtur,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3343,  &tber  of 
Diphilus  and  Diodorus. 

Aspor  AKxrmi'fK'Soii  Suwmuc.  grave-slone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill,  2, 
2908. 

Ampot,  vase-maker.  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  c  p.  295,  no.  i. 

Z]/fnH  'Eyranar  'Eytarlw  6  vUr,  ibid.  p.  318,  no.  51. 

Ejtat,  vase-maker,  ibid.  p.  301,  no.  16. 
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'Emiruiarfwif,  dtivii  XryMr,  Sinopcan  ambassador  to  Xenophon's 
Ten  Thousand  at  Cotyora,  Xen.  Anab.  V,  5, 7;  Six,  Num.  Chron. 
1885.  p.  23. 

o£aX('fMot  'ZKXtKTot  SiMMTcur,  {SovXfur^r  and  athlete,  I.  G.  (C.  !•  A.) 
Ill,  I,  129. 

'BrJhifw,  a<rTvtiiutt,  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  c  p.  398,  no.  8. 

'Eiri'SqpiT  'EiT[.]('[X]rT[av],  M>fu>0uXa{,  Am.  J.  Afch.  1.  C  p.  313. 

'EriVXirof,  dvTVHi/uir,  Am.  J.  ArCh.  1.  C  p.  295,  HO.  3. 

'Rwixapnt  Btapinvot,  Sinopean  ambassador,  made  vfiiam  of  Histi- 
aea,  ibid.  p.  333,  no.  96. 

L.  E[r]en[n]ius  Pompeianus,  sarcophagus  ibid.  p.  336,  no.  72. 

''Epitaiot  ZirvfTfvr.     See  ftaidpioii  bclow. 

'BpfiMK.    Inscription'  found  near  Sinope,  letters  0.03  m.  high. 

'Eonaiof  ZtMMTfut,  athlCtC  who  won  in  the  iytrnmt  mry/i^y  at  the 
Amphtaraia  at  Oropus,  I.  G.  VII  (C.  I.  G.  S.,  I)  414. 

EiiX^r,  vase-maker.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  299,  no.  10;  p.  300, 
no.  12;  p.  301,  nos.  14,  17. 

EiXdXtor,  epigram,  ibid.  p.  311. 

Edrmv  BiJrav  Zimhtim,  gravc-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill,  2,  2909. 

E£{<'r<]  ZiMi[rfc],  grave-stone,  I.  G.  II,  pars  V  (C.  I.  A.  IV,  3), 
3343  b. 

Eftrfopof],  sarcophagus.  Am.  J,  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  314,  no.  41. 

r.  KovM  E&  [rfxio])^,  raucXafMw,  trpd^nvf,  Latyschev,  Inscr.  Ant. 
Orae  Sept.  Ponti  Eux.  IV,  no.  73. 

Ziif,  wife  of  M.  Haterius  Maximus,  sarcophagus.  Am.  J.  Arch. 
'•  c.  p.  315.  no-  44- 

'Hytpiaiat  ZuKtatin  i  KXot^  iwiKkti*,  Cynic  philosopher,  pupil  of 
Dic^enes ;  cf.  Diog.  L.  VI,  84.  The  name  Hegesaeus  occurs  also 
as  that  of  a  tovXoc  to?  6v>ii  io  a  Greelc  inscription  of  the  year  1781 
A.  D.,  still  to  be  seen  over  the  gaie-way  of  Sinope  and  published 
by  Hommaire  de  Hell,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  351,  352 ;  IV,  pi.  XII,  4. 

'Hri^ri'^^t  'H/>aKX«ia«a  ZuwiTfar,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II, 
3.3344- 

'HJtbXq,  member  of  the  family  of  Dion,  Diodorus,  and  Dipbilus, 
grave-stone;  cf.  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II.  ^.  x-x&x. 

'upaAnitfti  vase -make 


aim  ■A^[i<roXtirp. 
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'HpaAilSiit  Hi[Kp]fM,  iimriiiot,  ibid,  p.  301,  DO.  13. 

'ttpaAMift  Zintnv*,  writer  of  epigrams;  cT.  Anth.  PaL  VII,  281, 
392,  465- 

'H<fiaiaTtot  'B^KivTov,  wpinatt,  Am.  }.  Arcb.  1.  C.  p.  313. 

Offuffrqf  Nu^[m]»o(,  grave-Stone,  ibid.  p.  332,  no.  60. 

Ofoynr  ZiHinur,  ibid.  p.  332,  no.  93,  epigram  attributed  to  Simon- 
ides. 

etArofuroc  2iMMr<ur,  wrote  vf/tl  2niriiir;  cf.  Pblegon  of  Tralles  in 
Muller,  Frag.  Hist.  Graec.  Ill,  p.  622, 48. 

etii^pot,  vase-maker.  Am.  J.  Arcb.  1.  c,  p.  395,  no.  3. 

&pavmriiiir,  fbapsode,  cf.  p.  379. 

'Ittviar  'Aamrarpov,  iarmriiiat,  ibid.  p.  298,  OO.  9;  p.  299,  no.  lO. 

'Utvior,  father  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Dit^.  L.  VI,  20. 

'lovKinitios,  dedicator  of  altar  to  Heracles,  Am.  J.  Arcb.  L  c 
p.  305,  na  27. 

'laTtaior,  dirrvnf^uK'i  ibid,  p,  294,  HO.  I> 

Aiicmia  KawfXXw,  gfavc-stone,  ibid.  p.  317,  no.  50. 

[KoXXiK^nir]  HTTfKor,  Ztraxur,  npi^oot  of  Delphi  ibid.  p.   33a 

roTot  VLapnat  Kifvintpirat,  KptfffitvHtr  Koitfapor,  Kqt«|iAr  T^  rA«Ki 
ibid.  pp.  309,  310. 

KfTTot  diaraviou  lammut,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3345. 
Rangab£,  Antiquit^s  Hell^aiques  11,  p.  903,  00, 1867  reads  Xfrrx. 

KXtaMTor,  vase-maker,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  302,  no.  23. 

EXnj^iipTt,  pirate  and  prefect  of  Sinope;  cf.  p.  253. 

KapvovTiMr  lirariut,  cbild  wbo  died  abroad  (Rome),  0ptwT6t  ot 
Diodorus,  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Graeca  702;  I.  G.  (I.  G.  S.,  L) 
XIV,  1787;  Cagnat,  Inscr.  Gr.  ad  Res  Rom.  Pert.  I,  393. 

Kr^iiM,  vase-maker,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  399,  no.  9. 

Ailiaxes  Xopfyfavor,  ypafiftartvr  r^f  iSeuXqc,  ibid.  p.  3I3.  AlsO 
trpurant. 

Ai/iaxM  'Am'i^u,  grave-stone,  ibid.  p.  319,  no.  54. 

\tininr<a,  pirate  and  prefect  of  Sinope,  cf.  p.  253. 

AMJaiuHar  'kptaTitra[ic\TBt,  dedicator  to  Ptilogius,  ibid.  p.  306, 
no.  31. 

A(*>r  litnwtit,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3346.  Grave-stele  with 
relief  of  lion. 

K.  AiuVnoc  *poiyit,  irpo£(r7n;t,  SarCOpbagUS,  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  C. 
p.  315.  no.  45- 

Ainnor  XpvvAyofot  'oXv ,  ibid.  p.  306,  no.  33. 

L,  Licinnius  Fr(u)gi,  an  enormous  grave-stone,  ibid.  p.  327, 
no.  73. 
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IIo*iU(K  Amvonarit  vlir  n«r(iXUBii}  Oi^unwvv  SI*  apxttpiMi  ul 
ZfffTMr  Bfopiuav^  hfMi'at  fi«ydXi)t  'Affrftat,  grave-StODC,  I.  G>  (C.  I.  A.) 

in,  a,  1450. 

Olciniiu  MacriDUS,  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  14402.'' 

Haqf  Zo/mnMov,  grave-stone,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  316,  no.  49. 

Jtm^pot  Maxtp,  dedicator  to  Zeus  Hypsistos,  ibid.  p.  306,  no.  39. 

H.  I  . . .  ariptot  Hojvuf.  physidan,  sarcophagus,  ibid.  p.  315, 
00.44. 

HryaXqfMpec,  ;i[aXiiEfVf ,  ibid.  p.  323,  no.  63. 

M/mnnir  ZiMir«iw,  Cynic  philosof^er,  cf.  Diog.  L.  VI,  95.  In  all 
the  handbooks  Menippus,  from  whom  the  Menippean  satires  took 
their  name,  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  Gadara  in  Syria.  Strabo 
"XVl,  759,  followed  by  Stepb.  Byz.  s.  v.  Gadara,  is  the  only 
authority  for  this ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  stalement  10  VI,  99, 
that  Menippus  was  in  origin  a  Phoenician,  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  came  from  Gadara,  for  Gadara  was  in  Coele-Syria,  a  part 
of  Phoenicia.  But  Diog.  Laert.  VI,  95  mentions  a  Menippus 
from  Sinope  who  became  iwt^nlt  among  the  pupils  ofMetrodes. 
Diog.  L.  then  ^ves  the  life  of  Hipparchia,  which  is  followed  (VI, 
99)  by  the  life  of  Menippus.  The  probability  is  that  this  Menippus 
is  the  same  as  the  one  in  VI,  95,  especially  since  the  Siaopean  is 
not  included  among  the  Menippi  in  sec.  loi.  Di<^.  L.  makes 
the  blunder  of  calling  bim  a  contemporary  of  Meleager  whose 
date  is  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c.  The  fact  that 
Meleager  of  Gadara  wrote  Menippean  Satires  is  probably  ac- 
countable for  Diogenes'  statement  and  led  Strabo  to  say  that  both 
came  from  Gadara.  Menippus  probably  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.  c,  cf.  Probus  ad.  Verg.  Ed.  VI,  31,  Varro  qui  sit  Menippeua 
noa  a  magistro  cuius  aetas  lan£-e  praecesserat.  This  is  certainly 
true  if  we  identify  the  Menippus  of  Diog.  L.  VI,  99,  who  wrote 
nothing  inrmiaUy^  and  is  undoubtedly  the  Cynic  whom  Varro 
imitated  in  his  Satirae  Menippeae  or  Cynicae,  with  the  Cynic 
from  Sinope  who  was  a  pupil  of  Metrocles  (floruit  about  370 
B.  c.)-  Zeller,  Phil,  der  Griechen  II,  i,  p.  286,  n.  3  identifies  the 
two.  It  is  possible  to  go  further.  Diocles,  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
followed  in  preference  to  Strabo,  says  (apud.  Diog.  L.  VI,  99) 
that  Baton  from  the  Pontus  was  the  master  of  Menippus.  This 
may  be  the  Sinopean  ^^p  and  historian,  whose  date  falls  also  in 
the  third  century  (cf.  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.  v.  Baton  and 
Suaemibl,  op.  cit.  I,  635  f.).    That  Menippus  was  a  slave,  as 
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Diogenes  says,  we  know  also  from  A.  Gellius  11,  i8,  7  and  Ma- 
crotrius  I,  II,  42.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  Menippus  was 
born  in  Gadara  and  went  to  Sinope  where  he  lived  with  his  master 
Baton  (so  Susemihl,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  44  f.  who  gives  the  literature  on 
Menippus)  but  Sinope  had  enough  slaves  of  its  own  without  im- 
porting any.  Menippus  is  an  example  of  the  characteristic 
Sinopean  temper  referred  to  above  in  c  IX. 

HtvuriEoc  H^ndw  Zihikut,  I.  G.  II,  para  V  (C.  I.  A.  IV,  a),  3346  b. 

H<'Nt*  ZtMHTtur,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3348. 

HqrMajMw  'A*oXA«rwv  Zivvirrw;  Comptes  Rendus  1877,  p.  277, 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Kertch. 

Hip>o0aa  Ham  Xtranirira,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill,  2,  29IO. 

Hfrptr  [K}aXAiKpdrMit,  trpuravu,  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  C.  p.  343. 

MTrpit  NMiMpov  Sirarn*,  Athen.  Mlth.  XIII  (1888),  p.  439.  On 
name  M^pit  of.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  330,  no.  82. 

Hirr[p]i[[^}o»  (?)  AfwfM,  Sinopean  ambassador,  wpd^noi  of  Histi- 
aea.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  333. 

Mi$pataT^  Xtnnnvt,  the  Great,  of.  Strabo  XII,  545  and  p.  352, 
n.  I  supra. 

Hi^poddnit,  vaae-maker.  Am.  J.  Arch.  L  c.  p.  298,  no.  7. 

Ndnu  Aurwraio,  ibid.  p.  3I9,  no.  55. 

Navrov  KoXXiirdftaui,  dimnidfwti  ibid.  p.  302,  nO.  23. 

AoMtor  «JkA4nin  N«Vw(  Xwwnur,  lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  cC  Phlegon,  Macrobioi  (Miiller,  Frag.  Hist  Graec.  Ill, 
p.  609,  i). 

NuMf  «t[X«'m>?]  ZiHMTt^,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3348. 

N.* maurd|>:rov]  Xi»[.]«[<w],  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  in,  3, 2911. 

'Ot^tfiot  'Onfo-finrov  Xti>Mr(uti  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill,  2,  2912. 

'On,«>  ftU»[-]»«  liw.[».'-](  [y^l  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3349. 

nii]fi0iXdt  SiMMTfur,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  335a 
Published  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  1866,  p.  513,  no.  30S  among  the  un- 
edited  inscriptions.  The  inscription,  nij^i^iXor  Zimrtn,  published 
in  the  BoUetino  dell'  Instituto  1864,  48  has  been  overlooked. 
This  is  probably  the  same  inscription  and  the  Ua  has  become 
obliterated  since  the  first  publication. 

Haatxopiit  iifiiriT^ov,  ilimvdptt,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  295,  no.  2. 

k[Xi>vAi<i]  DaCXa,  pricstess  o(  Isia,  ibid.  p.  313,  no.  39.  Cf.  Cagoat, 
op.  cit.  Ill,  I,  no.  95. 

'o^iXXtDt  noXinapirot,  dedicator  to  Asclepius  and  Hygieia,  Am. 
J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  306,  no.  28.    C£  At^Mntr  supra. 

AiXim  epnruH  namapic,  dedicator  to  6tit  vyftxTTef,  ibid.  p.  306, 
no.  29. 
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nomiic  [e](iUav,  sarcophagus,  ibid.  p.  314,  no.  42. 
C.  Ae][ius  7]  Pontius,  ibid.  p.  327,  no.  74. 

njoonJUrwT  H(i[8iau],  vpvnmt.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  C  p.  313. 
naffl^iM  [e]fa[pi]iiHir,  dtmnlfuit,  ibid.  p.  301,  DO.  I9. 
KXavduw  nonXXioc],  yviumviapxiti  ^X****  ^  wp*<rffvnxmi,  trmrrapx^, 
etc,  ibid.  p.  31S,  no.  39.     Cf.  Cagnat,  op.  cit.  Ill,  1,  no.  95. 
'Apia  npnita,      Cf.  S.  V.'Epfutp, 

Aur(eljus)  Pkiscianus,  pr(aeses)  pr(ovinciae)  P(onti)  d(evo- 
tus)  D(umiai)  ni(aje3tati)  q(ue}  eonim,  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  139, 
o.  3 ;  p.  360  f. 

npitXat  Xtrmxtut,  renders  thanks  to  Nymphs  and  Poseidon  for 
being  cured.  Am.  J.  Arch.  p.  331,  no.  87. 

npctraySpar  'ArrurSitovt  Sii-MirfVf,  grave-StOOe,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II, 
3>  3351- 

n/MtToydpat  Ku>/irKOv,  iirtv*6im,  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  C>  p.  299,  DO.  1 1  ,* 
p.  301,  no,  14, 

llv^r  Aioivirfov,  dedicator  to  Ztis  iumUoviim  piyas,  ibid.  p.  303, 
no.  34. 

nuAicXqr  duTunfriot,  tbid.  p.  301,  no.  31. 

nvp^t  ZiiwiKvf,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3353. 

'Vttnifri,  yiirm  niAifMo  iapiitiiat,  daughter  of  a  pjous  and  virtuous 
father,  ibid.  p.  315,  no.  48.  Cagnat,  op.  cit.  Ill,  1,  no.  96  wrongly 
reads  Innanj. 

'Pev^iwi,  joint-dedicator  with  her  husband  of  an  altar  to  6i6t 
fuyat  Zi^urrat,  ibid.  p.  304. 

ZaunxiriM,  sarcophagus,  ibid.  p.  314,  no.  43. 

Salvius,  vir  n(obilis)  m(emoriae),  unpublished  grave-stone  in 
church  at  Ortoi,  one  hour  from  Sinope.* 

ZtXntot,  pirate  and  prefect  of  Sinope;  cf.  p.  353. 

z]AXioT,  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  334,  no.  68. 

T(^.  K\.  Xiov^fMc,  Zirairfut,  cuted  at  Epidaufus,  dedicator  to 
'A)t<jXXb«  HoXtdrac  and  Zmrifp  'KaiA.&BiM,  I.  G.   IV  (C.  I.  P.,  I),  956. 

Aovincir  Z([>m'](iai  ' KnSKavimt,  dedicator  of  altar  to  Z(Vf  'HXuw 
■>au[Sa]/ii)i^c  t'lr^Koar,  ibid.  p.  303. 

Xf/MHTi'uK  'H^trrittKor  ZMwn-fvf,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C-  I.  A.)  Ill, 

2,  3633- 

'  L.Tge  marble  il.b  with  gabl.  at  the  top,  1.16  m.  high,  0.74  m.  wide,  0.13  m. 

thick.    Letteti  Tarr  from  0.08  m.  to  o.io  m.  in  height. 
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Zu^iri),  wife  of  Midias;  cf.  I.  G.  Ill,  3349  and  Bechlel,  Die 
Griechischen  Frauennamen,  p.  60.  Cf.  also  Sinopis,  daughter 
of  Diocysius,  wife  of  Diophantiu  is  C.  I.  G.,  IV,  6991. 

itr^,  a  harlot  named  after  her  native  town,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  cent  B.  c.  CC  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  133. 
Add  to  references  there  Schol.  Dem.  XXIV,  763,  4  and  Leutsch- 
Schneidewin,  Paroemiographi  Graeci  I,  p.  451  {aurnniaat.  iwl  tm 
iaj0liMi^<nu  itci  tnupn  tubt  ix  Zir4n}f  )• 

lKiAp66tiMs,  t3rrant  and  Icing  of  Sinope,  Tac.  Hist  IV,  83. 

Xo^kX^i  A^prrpov  ZuMHu*,  grave-stOQC,  I.  G.  II,  3,  3353. 

Zo^cX^r  Zwwirtvt,  gravc-stooe,  I.  G.  XII  (Inscr.  Gr.  Ins.),  i, 
466  (Rhodes). 

Xr<(fMw  Zuwnw.      See  Zmni^t  bclow. 

^TpaToniK^t  AwniroM,  grave-stooc,  Am. J.  Arch.  1.  c  p.  319,  no.  55. 

z£fH[o]r,  sarcophagus,  ibid.  p.  315,  no.  46. 

lipedfiiat  HviayyAou  2amwCt,  gTaVe-StOne,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3, 
3354- 

X«n)/>1(   iw6pov   Xuwin'or,   Bvyar^p   Nuoft^w   'Kmaxtms  yvr^,    I.   G. 

(C.  I.  A.)  n,  3, 3355. 

ttvBpat  6viu>xapaot,  Ktpaiuiti  Ant.  J.  Arch.  I.  c  p.  396,  no.  4* 
Ti^. 'A/iiurM,  ibid.  p.  334,  no.  67. 
Ttfiq^iAnBc,  tyrant;  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  pp.  151-3. 
TifiMtot  ZuwnM,  Epicurean  philosopher,  Strabo  XII,  546. 
Ti/iM  Xirutrtii,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3356. 
Ti]/»/x«*>  vase-maker,  Am.  J.  Arch.  L  c  p,  29S,  no.  8. 
«dUp>a>  'Epiiaiou  Imamim  Ovyar^p,  grave-Stone,  I.  G.  (C  I.  A.)  Ill, 
2,  2913. 

tapimntr  *apmuni  Xumrtm,  died  abroad,  epigram,  Kaibel,  op.  dt 
353. 

*(iXirnW  s*r»ttnt,  grave>stooe,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  Ill,  2,  2914. 

t^iuot  'A>n'^u,  grave-Stone,  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  c.  p.  319,  no.  54. 

*iXq[inM,  grave-stone,  ibid.  p.  319,  no.  54. 

tAoKpimjt,  vase-maker,  ibid.  p.  303,  no.  23. 

tikur  lumtttit,  grave-stonc,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3357. 

♦Au.  dkoruffioti  SiMiirrur,  gravc-stone,  I.  G.  (C.  I.  A.)  II,  3,  3358. 

*apiut>r  Ztfi^pirM,  grave-stoue.  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  319,  no.  54. 

Manor  <tavX0ior  liaiiaTar,  grave-stone,  same  family  as  Aiuma 
KaiirfXXia  and  the  following  name,  ibid.  p.  317. 

*i>uX0toc  npaiTBjMlnc,  uto'r  of  the  preceding  man,  ibid. 

*pirri  iinattit,  gfave-stonc,  I.  G.  (C.  I,  A.)  II,  3,  3359- 
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XoTpii  'A0«MtM(  *aXt/M(  =  'AAjniiot  taXif/MUf  perhaps,  Am.  J. 
Arch.  t.  c  p.  319,  no.  56. 

ZapiuHTVpa  XiMMTic,  grave-stone,  I.  G.  XII  (laser.  Gr.  Ins.),  i, 
467. 

TLofufffltit  A»»itiiowTijt,  airruw6iu>r,  Alt)-  J.  Ajchi  K  C  p.  398,  DO.  7* 
Cf.  also  8.  V.  Aaiiaxot  and  AcwFu'Sav  supra. 

Xp^irvrit  lumwiit,  \i6ovpy6t,  ibid.  p.  33'i  "^  ^7- 

IncompUle  names  are  here  added, 

. .  mUmt,  vase-tnaker  (?),  ibid,  p.  297. 

■ . .  aM'ra[r],  Christian  tombstone,  ibid.  p.  322,  no.  59. 

a  (?)  MttftKmi,  ibid.  p.  334,  no.  68  and  no.  66. 

I  I  ~tsirB(  Aofu Jumntit,  *p6^nt  of  Cleitor,  Atheo.  Mitt. 

VI  (1881),  p.  303  and  Beilage  2. 

p  epocrwiSau  2inw<v(,  ^•^tttiit ;  cf.  Collitz,  Gr.  Dialekt- 

Inscbriften  II,  p.  742,  no.  3564, 1.  11. 

....  \ot,  dedicator  with  his  wife  'Pov^uv  to  9*^  /liyat  S^wtm, 
Am.  J,  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  304. 

.  .  .  .  M  KaXX(fftftKi(vt],  wpinnt,  ibid.  p.  313.     C£  SaCwmw  EoXXt- 

irOivmit  supra. 

. . . .  M  n(Aua«[piu>],  ZtMnrtM,  dedicator  to  Serapis,  ibid.  p.  331, 
no.  84. 

f  ^Aimnv,  ZMwr<u*,  vp6(iP0t  of  Clcitor,  Athen.  Milt  VI 

(1881),  p.  303  and  Beilage  2, 

Joan  Homin  UmvMumr.  DaVID  M.  RoBINSON. 

'  Since  Ihit  iTticIe  wat  psged,  I  have  ceceived  copiei  of  three  more  nnpab- 
liibed  inicriptioDt  od  grave-itonei  found  iMt  Aogiul  on  the  btbmai  of 
Sinope.  Theie  I  hope  to  pabliib  in  the  near  fatnre,  Thej  marked  the 
graTet  of  'lofiho;  KaXirat6f(T),  vabx^^pot ;  of  Hdi^,  the  name  alio  of  Diogenei' 
•laTe  (cf.  p.  961,  n.  6} ;  and  of  Sipxieaof. 
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II.— THE  GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE  IN  LIVY. 
I. 

Next  to  the  ablative  absolute,  the  gerunds  aod  geruodives  are 
the  most  commonly  recurring  construction  in  Livy.  Expressing 
the  oblique  relations  of  the  participle,  their  different  phases  are 
worthy  of  exhaustive  presentation.  By  the  time  of  Livy  the 
leading  features  had  become  fixed,  and  a  discussion  of  their  origin 
lies  outside  of  a  consideration  of  the  use  made  of  them.  In  pre- 
senting this  recourse  has  been  had  tostatistics,  though  a  complete 
statistical  setting  forth  would  require  three  sets  of  figures,  one  for 
the  forms  themselves,  another  for  the  governing  expressions,  and 
still  a  third  for  the  number  of  dependent  nouns  and  pronouns. 
We  shall  give  figures  for  the  first  only ;  for  the  other  two  the 
numbers  would  be  considerably  less. 

The  use  of  a  gerundive  or  of  a  gerund  with  dependent  noun, 
is  the  result,  not  of  an  inherent  difference  in  the  content,  but  rather 
of  selection  in  stylistic  presentation.  Let  a  few  of  the  many  exam- 
pies  suffice  to  illustrate  this:  31, 5, 5  lai^e  partieado  praedam  sti- 
pen<Uoque  practerito  cum  fide  exsolvendo;  31,26,6  subeundo 
muros  et  comminanda  oppugnatione ;  2,  34,  7  tempus  premendae 
plebis  putabant  recuperandique  iura ;  30, 4, 6  et  speculatores  omnia 
visendi  et  Scipio  ad  comparanda  ea  .  . .  tempus  babuit ;  40,  25,  6 
ita  ut  ne  efferendi  quidem  signa  Romanis  spacium  nee  ad  expli- 
candam  aciem  locus  essel.  Id  the  last  three  examples  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  long  genitive  plural  endings  seems  to  have  had  a 
determining  influence;  but  in  the  first,  no  reason  for  the  change 
is  apparent.  However,  the  concurrence  of  a  gerund  and  gerun- 
dive is  sometimes  incidental  10  the  combination  of  a  transitive  and 
an  intransitive  verb,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  excludes  the  gerundive, 
e.  g.  2,  49,  II  non  pugnae  modo  incipiendae  sed  consistendi 
ademit locum;  33,  so,  7  ut  pars  profugieodi  ...  acdeserendae 
urbis  auctores  essent;  23,  39, 16  non  modo  in  Italiam  traducendi 
exercitua  sed  ne  manendi  quidem . . .  spes  reliquaerat.  Concise- 
ness of  statement  may  also  account  for  the  use  of  the  gerund,  as 
in  3,  II,  10  legem  interim  non  tam  ad  spem  perferendi  quani  ad 
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lacessendamCaesonistemeritatemferre;  and  35, 11,  lovelutquos, 
impotentes  regendi,  equi  invitos  efferent. 

A  noun  and  a  gerund  or  gerundive  are  frequently  parallel  in 
construction,  or  they  may  be  in  apposition:  2,  47,  12  neque  im- 
ntemor  eius,  quod  .  .  .  iabiberat,  recoaciliandi  animos  plebis; 
34.<  i8i  10  aedium  sacrarum  luendarum  curuliumque  equorum 
praebendonim  ac  similium  his  rerum ;  i,  56,  3  et  ad  alia  .  .  . 
traducebantur  opera,  foros  in  circo  faciendos  cloacamque  maxi- 
mam  .  .  .  sub terram agendam ;  3i,4,3numquaniingeniuni idem 
ad  res  diversis^mas,  parendum  atque  imperandum,  habilius  fuit ; 
33,  S,  5  ad  remedium  .  .  .  dictatoremdicendum,  civitasconfugit; 
6,  11,9  re  damnosisaima  etiam  divitihus,  aedificando,  contracta. 
But  more  frequently  the  two  are  merely  parallel,  as  in  i,  15,  4 
ulciscendi  magis  quam  praedae  studio ;  3, 40,  i  cum  decemviri  aec 
irae  nee  ignoscendi  modum  reperirent ;  5, 37,  3  lusus  exercendique 
causa;  6,13,6;  and  39,30,8  fugae  sequendique  ..  .finis;  9,34,13 
clavi  figendi  aut  ludorum  causa.  The  accusative  is  also  used  in 
the  same  way,  generally  with  corresponding  particles  in  the  two 
members:  3, 16, 3  non  ad  populandos,  ut  ante,  fines,  sed  ad  urbem 
ut  ex  parte  captam  venirent;  23, 15, 7  nunc  ad  proditionem  patriae, 
nunc  ad  transfugiendum  stlmulabat;  38,  33,  16  ad  spectaculum 
magis  tutum  quam  ad  partem  pugnae  capessendam ;  34, 36, 4  vaais, 
ut  ad  ceteram  fidem,  sic  ad  secreta  tegenda  satellitum  regiorum  in- 
geniis ;  34, 39, 6  ul  non  modo  ad  caecos  ictus  sed  ne  ad  inserendum 
quidem  ex  propioquo  telum  loci  quicquam  esset ;  37, 20, 3  simul  ad 
quietem  hominum  equorumque  et  ad  visendas  hostium  stationea; 
cf.  4,  37,  4  planitiera  in  medio  non  parvis  modo  excursionibus  ad 
proelia  sed  vel  ad  explicandas  utrimque  acies  satis  patentem  habe- 
bant.  The  ablative  is  more  freely  used  in  this  way  than  either 
the  genitive  or  the  accusative,  and  only  some  illustrative  passages 
will  be  quoted:  4,6, 7abhorrebant  a caede  violaodisque, quos . . . 
accepissent;  25,  i3, 11  ut  decemviri  de  ludis  Apollini  reque  divina 
lacienda  inspicerent;  28,39,23  turn  de  republica,  de  exercitibus 
3cribendis,de  provinciis  relatum;  5, 6, 9;  8, 31, 8  si  conscnsum  . , . 
qui  in  proelio  fuerit,  in  tuenda  victoria  videat;  38,  25,  13  plus  in 
mora  periculi  quam  in  ordinibus  conservandis  praesidii  esset;  41, 
4,  8  perierunt  plures  in  matutina  fuga,  quam  in  recipiendis  castris ; 
3i  39.  7  (perhaps  with  in)  quanto  fortior  dolor  libertate  sua  vindi- 
canda  quam  cupiditas  ininsta  dominatione  esset;  35,  6,  23  vis  tu 
man,  vis  terra,  vis  acie,  vis  urbibus  oppugnandia  experiri  virtutem ; 
35,  38,  33  expediendis  armis  et  curatione  corporum  consumptum ; 
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26,  4S,  3  quippe  qui  et  acie  dimicasseot  et  capieoda  urbe  tantum 
laboria  adissent;  29,  24,  13  expertos  dod  variis  proeltis  modo  sed 
urbibus  ctiam  oppugnandis;  3, 19, 3  nemo  Caesoni  cedebat  magni- 
tudine animi, coasilium  et rooduro  adbibendo;  2, 9, 8  nee quisquam 
unus  malis  artibus  postea  tarn  popularis  esset,  quam  turn  bene 
imperando  universus  senatus  fuit;  2,  65,  i  fessuin  stando  et  vi^> 
His;  21,35,5  fessis labore ac  pugoando;  6,  I5,9quiiieanididucitis 
beneficiis,  intercedendo,  eximendo  de  nervo  dvcs  vestros,  pro- 
hibeado  ludicatos  addictosque  duci  .  .  .  susUnendo  necessitates 
alionimP  22,  14,  14  stultitia  est  sedendo  aut  volis  debellari 
credere  posse  . . .  audecdoalque  agendo  res  Romana  crevit,  non 
his  segnibus  consiliis;  and  with  variadon  in  form  of  statement: 
36, 41, 1  securitatem  . . .  aut  per  errorem  aut  adsentando  faciebat. 

As  a  feature  id  the  rhetorical  coloring  of  Livy,  the  use  of  the 
gerund  and  gerundive  in  correlated  and  complemeatal  statements 
is  of  some  interest.  The  formula  non  modo  . . .  sed  etiam  is  not 
infrequent:  With  the  genitive  3,  49,  11;  4,  31,  6  non  modo  prae- 
dandi  causa  quisquam  ex  agro  Romano  non  exiret,  bellive  in- 
ferendi  memoria  .  ,  .  esset,  sed  .  .  . ;  28,  38,  8  non  suffragandi 
modo,  sed  edam  spectandi  causa  P.  Scipionis;  with  ad  and  the 
gerundive  31,  33,  4  non  ad  tuendos  tantummodo  veteres  socios 
condliandos  novos  sed  etiam  ad  pellendum  Hispania  Hasdniba- 
lem;  23,  36,  8;  35,  15,  18;  28,  40,  i;  39,  34,  4.  The  ablative  is 
used  in  the  same  way  24,  18,  7  neque  senatu  modo  aut  equestri 
ordine  regendo  cura  sequaestorum  tenuit;  28,40,  isiamvivendo, 
non  solum  rebus  gerendis  fesso;  39,  34,  13;  39,  40,  8  non  st^um 
accusando,  sed  etiam  causam  dicendo  fatigavit  inimicos. 

Cum  . . .  ium  occurs  with  the  accusative  36,  17,  S  paucitas  cum 
ad  hostem  silentio  fallendum  aptior  turn  ad  evadendum  per  artas 
semitas.  Nunc  repeated  is  freely  used  with  the  ablative,  as  in  30, 
43,  14  nunc  purgando  crimina,  nunc  quaedam  iatendo  .  .  .  nunc 
monendo  etiam  patres  conscriplos.  The  accusative  occurs  less 
frequently,  as  in  7,  33,  3  nunc  ad  ferenda  nunc  ad  accersenda  ad- 
versus  se  auxilia.  Partim  . .  ■  partim  was  noticed  with  the  abla- 
tive 31,  60,  3;  and  37,  18,  2  p.  sociis  ferendo  opem,  p.  quos  in  so- 
cietatem  perlicere  non  potuit,  depopulandis.  Saepe  .  .  .  saepe 
occurs  33, 15, 3  with  noun  and  gerundive;  simiil . .,  f t'fntf/ 39, 35, 
a  s.  ad  purganda  crimina,  s.  ad  deprecandam  iram  senatus ;  37,  17, 
7  s. . . .  commemorando,  s. . . .  miserando  pervicerunt;  cf.  5, 10, 
3  s.  dilectu,  s.  tribute  conferendo  laboratum  est ;  and  vel .  .  . 
vel  8, 13,  14  pacem  .  .  .  parare  in  perpetuum  v.  saeviendo,  v. 
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ignoscendo.  There  are  comparatively  few  instances  of  temporal 
correspondence:  36,  11,  i  cum  patrem  primo  allegando,  deinde 
coram  ipse  rogandofatigasset;  41, 15,  Squaenoscendispriusquam 
agendis  rebus  inbuenda  sit.  Contrasted  statements  are  occasion- 
ally found :  30,  36,  6  non  tarn  noscendi  in  praesentia  quam  ter- 
rendi  hostis  causa ;  28,  32,  12  non  tam  ad  bellum  gerendum  .  .  . 
quam  ad  expetendas  .  .  .  poenas;  33,  28,  12  non  tam  idoneum 
ad  celandam  remeumviderisibi,  quam  ad  agendam  fuerit:  1,35, 
6  nee  minus  regni  sui  firmandi  quam  augendae  rei  publicae  memor ; 
7,  27,  7  ferocior  ad  rebellandum  quam  ad  bellandum  gens;  44, 
36,  3  ut  consuli  non  minore  arte  ad  suos  etudendos  quam  ad 
hostes  opus  esset. 

Relative  clauses  with  the  gerund  orgerundive  are  not  infrequent, 
there  being  fifteen  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  e.  g.  32,  7,  11 
creandi  quem  velit;  27,  38,  9  elegendi  .  .  .  quos  vellent;  i,  22, 
6  dicendi  potestatem  quid  petentes  venirent :  33,  9,  i  vetut  si  iam 
agendis  quae  audiebat  interessel.  Similar  to  these  are  33, 14, 2  per 
speciem  conloquendi  quantum  equitum  dare  .  .  .  possent;  25, 
23, 1 1  aestimando  ipse  secum,  quid  in  fronte  paterent  singuli.  The 
usage  with  the  accusative  is  the  same ;  3,  43,  f>  ad  sepeliendos 
qui  ceciderant;  7,  39,  7  consedit  ad  excipiendos  quos  consul  .  .  . 
mittebal;  cf.  33,  10,  6  ad  excipiendos  si  qui  proelio  superessent ; 
and  34,  27, 9  ad  prohibendos  si  in  terram  egrederentur.  Like  the 
ablative  absolute  the  ablative  of  the  ger.  may  take  a  relative  as  one 
of  the  members:  28,  19,  2  prodendJs  qui  .  .  .  perfugerant  inter- 
ficiendisque;  1,34,11  comitate  invitandibeneficiisque  quos  poterat 
sibi  conciliando ;  4.  6,  7 ;  7,  25,  13  prohibendo  populationibus, 
quos  raptoviverenecessitas  cogeret;  27, 13, 3  sunt  hi  hostes,  quos 
vincendo  et  victos  sequendo  priorem  aestatem  absumpsistis ;  37, 
18,  2.  4, 55, 1  sed  nulla  erat  consularis  actio,  quam  inpediendo  id 
quod  petebant  exprimerent ;  9,  4,  14  opes  sunt  quas  servando  pa- 
triam  servamus;  5,  15,  10  tacendo  forsitan  quae  di  immortales 
vulgari  velint.  29, 20, 10  relatumestdeexpiandisquae  .  .  .  tacta 
esseot;  30,  12,  8;  33,  20,  2  quaedifficilia  esseut  promendo  admo- 
nendoque ;  45,  25,  3  quae  dixerit  referendo. 

In  some  passages  a  noun  or  pronoun  must  be  supplied  from  a 
preceding  noun :  10, 9,  4  legem  tulit  .  .  .  causam  renovandae 
saepius  baud  aliam  fuisse  reor ;  26, 43, 3  quod  ab  urbe  . . .  et  spem 
potiundae  .  .  .  faceret;  29,  i,  loSiculis  Romani  equites  substi- 
tuti  .  .  .  docendorum  atque  exerceadorum  curam  Siculi  habue> 
runt;  42,  3,  ri  tegulas  relictas  in  area  templi,  quia  reponendarum 
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nemo  inire  rationem  potuerit ;  43,  5, 9  ilia  petentibuB  data,  ut  de- 
oorum  equorum  iia  commerduiii  esset  educendique  ex  Italia  po- 
testaa  fieret.  In  afew  instances  with  the  accusative  of  the  gerundive, 
the  expected  object  eos  or  eum  has  probably  fallen  from  the  text 
after  the  ending  -os  or  -urn :  36,  35, 8  ad  frangeodos  igitur  vastare 
agros;  35,  35,  9  momenti  ad  ezcitandos  ad  bellum;  38,  29,  3  una 
ad  coercendos  inventa  .  .  .  res  est ;  39,  41,  2  coterant .  .  .  candi- 
dati  omnes  ad  deiciendum  honore.  Similar  to  these  are  3,  20,  i 
in  peragendis  consularis  officii  partem  ad  se  vindicabat;  5,  31,  4 
fuais  hostibus,  Valerio  quod  perseverantior  caedendis  iis*  in  fuga 
fiiit,  triumphus. 

Another  feature  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  and  the  ablative  of 
the  gerundive  is  the  economy  in  the  use  of  prepositions.  With 
the  accusative  in  is  occasionally  found  with  noun  and  gerundive 
where  we  should  e;tpect  ad  with  the  latter :  i,  6,  i  in  arcem  prae- 
sidio  annisque  obtinendam ;  i,  59, 9  in  fossas  doacasque  exhau- 
riendas  demersae ;  2,  48, 4  in  agrum  depopulandum  transiit ;  32, 
23.  7  in  quern  locum  .  .  .  protegendum  armis  cum  Macedones 
concurrerent ;  32,  30,  4  Boiia  in  agrum  suum  tulandum  profectts; 
44)  30,  7  fratre  in  Cavionim  gentem  vi  terrore  subigendam  .  .  . 
misso.  Perhaps  to  these  may  be  added  29,  22,  3  circa  armamen- 
taria et  borrea  bellique  alium  apparatum  visendum  praetor  lega- 
tique  ducti,  though  here  ad  has  probably  fallen  from  the  text  As 
has  been  shown,  a  noun  and  ger.  form  dependent  on  the  same 
preposition  is  not  unusual,  especially  in  the  ablative,  as  4, 6,  7  a 
caede  violandisque  quos,  white  in  several  instances  there  is  a  zeug- 
matic  use  of  in:  9,  13,  3  ne  mora  in  concursu  pilis  emittendis 
stringendisque  iode  gladiis;  c£  28,  36,  11  ne  in  moliendo  mora 
esset;  10,  II,  9  qualis  in  bell ici 5  rebus  fuerat,  talis  inannonae  dis- 
pensatione  praeparando  ac  convehendo  frumento  fuisset:  2t,3, 
I  novero  annis  in  Hispania  augendo  Punico  imperio  gessit. 

The  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  gerundive  instead  of  the 
gerund  with  an  object  in  the  dative  and  the  ablative  with  a  pre- 
position, is  observed  by  Livy,  though  he  has  31,  54,  i  quern  nbi 
equites  tegendo  satis  latebrosum  locum  .  .  .  perlustravit ;  and  4, 
44,  q  ut  in  parcendo  unj  malum  publicum  fiat. 
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A.  Genitive.  (1127.) 

Gerand,  no  obiecl,  17 

"        wjlh  iccuutiTe  Sing. 

Pin.  a 

"  DuiTe. 

"  "   Abl&tWe, 

"  "  Pronoao  (Dem.  and  Per.) 

"  "   RelUire  Clause, 

GernDdive  SingnUT,  1        8S 

PInt«I,  I        15 

"  ProDonnt.  i        14 


,    Oihtr  wMdi.       TduI. 
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The  number  given — 1137 — is  the  number  of  occurrences  ai 
ger.  forms,  but  the  number  of  containing  passages  is  about 
100  less,  cumulation  being  of  common  occurrence  :  6,  9,  4,  et 
illis  occupandi  ea  ...  et  Romanis  recuperandi  tuendique 
cura;  34,  48,  7  armandi  omandique  et  instruendi  eos  artem 
ignorarej  38,  34,  2  eos  prendendi,  abduceodi,  vendeadi . . .  ins; 
38,  38,  1 2  id  conquirendi,  cognoscendt  repetendique  ius ;  37,  38,  9 
potestatem  . . .  supplendi,  unde  veltent,  et  eligendi . . .  quos  vel- 
lent,  permuUndique  ei  ex  provinciis  . . .  traducendi. 

The  gerunds  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  gerundives — 571  to 
556,  though  the  latter  is  the  regular  construction  with  causa 
and  grata.  In  the  use  of  the  singular  and  of  the  plural  a  few 
points  should  be  mentioned  :  A  strong  preference  is  shown  for 
the  gerundive  singular  instead  of  the  gerund  with  dependent 
noun— 447  to  57.  On  the  other  hand  the  gerund  with  accusa- 
tive plural  is  preferred  to  the  gerundive  plural — 136  to  78,  and 
some  of  the  latter  can  be  explained  by  the  desire  for  sym- 
metrical construction,  as  in  3,  15,  3  inter6ciendoruro  tribunorum, 
trnctdandae  plebis  consilia  inire ;  4,  36,  3  agri  publici  dividend! 
coloniarum  deducendarum  ostentae  spes.  A  distinction  is  also 
shown  in  the  construction  with  the  verbs  which  take  the  dative  or 
the  ablative.  The  gerund  occurs  with  the  dative  3,  44,  10  non 
parendi  magistratibus  morem;  4,  53,  4  causam  resistendi  col- 
Icgae;  33,  13,  7  morem  victis  parcendi;  41,  34,  18  adsentandi 
Romanis;  45,  3,  6  gratulandi . . .  Romanis;  and  with  pronouns 
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31,  31,  4  quibus  nocendi  maiorcm  facultatem  habuit;  and  per- 
chance 40,  15,  5  cedendi  cui.  Of  the  deponents  taking  the 
ablative,  fungmdae  occurs  i,  41,  6  and  24,  31,  3,  while  the 
geruadive  singular  of  potior  is  used  twenty-one  tiroea,  chiefly  in 
the  third  decade,  though  polmndi  caslris  ia  found  21,  59,  5  and 
34,  47,  6 ;  and  in  3,  7,  3  poHnndi  is  placed  with  another  genind 
taking  the  accusative,  non  potiundi  modo,  sed  ne  adeundi  quidem 
Roroana  moenia. 

The  gerund  largely  predominates  with  pronouns,  when  not  de- 
pendent on  cauii,  in  all  46  to  31.  With  the  genind,  some  form 
of  U  occurs  seventeen  times,  in  three  passages  with  three  gerunds. 
Se  depends  on  the  gerund :  5,  35,  4  religione  se  exsolvendi 
curam;  6,  3,  6  se  conglobandi  .  .  .  spatium;  9,  37,  9  annandi 
se  . . .  spatium ;  10,  38, 11  spatium  respiraodi  recipiendique  se; 
as,  58, 4  rediroeadi  se  captivis  copiam  iacere ;  33,  30,  8  auctorcs 
, , .  adiungendi  se  ceteris  Bruttiis  ac  per  eos  dedendi  HannibaJi ; 
23>  4^1  7  occaaio  . . .  se  iungendi ;  35,  38,  9  occasionem  re- 
conciliandi  se ;  35,  35,  14  morem  . . .  recipiendi  se ;  37,  32,  9 
condicione . . .  se  tradendi ;  38, 14, 8  copiaro  loqueadi  ac  puigandi 
se ;  43,  34,  4  causam . . .  mittendi  se.  The  possessive  pronoun 
is  also  found  in  a  few  passages :  35,  33,  4  fructus  videndi  suoi 
suaque;  35,  13,  8  recifwrandi  sua  occasionem  ;  39,  ai,  7  suos 
sepeliendi . . .  potestaa ;  39,  31,  16  spatium  sua  communiendi. 
Vos  occurs  31,  31,  30  et  vobis  restituendi  vos  fortuna;  and 
quicquam  a6,  19,  8  nee  abnuendi  tale  quicquam  nee  adfirmandi ; 

38,  15,  II  ulterius  quicquam  conandi.  Of  the  pronouns  in  the 
gerundive,  eitis  is  the  most  frequently  used — nine  times,  and 
with  two  verbal  forms  39,  51,  3  per  se  necandi  aut  tradendi  eius 
in  potestatem  consilium  cepit.  Four  passages  have  cmvs,  i,  34, 
i;  35i  IS.  10;  35,  7,  3;  38,  35,  8  ni  pro  iure  gentium,  cuius 
vioUtndi  consilium  initum  erat,  stetisset  fortuna.  Huius  is  found 
35>  33i  9  Damippus  . . .  huius  utique  redimendi . . .  cura  erat 
tngens;  and  ntt  40,  la,  13  occidendi  sui  consilium inisse  me  videri 
vull.  With  causi  the  gerundive  prevails :  10,  33,  i  prodigia 
. . .  quorum  averruncandorum  c. ;  39,  13,  3  and  45,  11,  8  eius\ 

39,  14,  4  eorum;  5,  34,  4  and  6,  16,  6  seditio  cuius leniendae 
c;  huiui  36,36,  7;  31,  9,  adefeudendiautoppugnandicuiusquam 
c;  38,  43,  16  retiaendi  mei  c. ;  40,  14,8  tui  occidendi  c;  33, 
33,  8  deducendi  sui  c. ;  40,  14,  9  et  sui  se  tuendi  c.  sumpsisse 
dicunt;  31,  41,  i  vestri  adhortandi  causa. 
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The  genitive  is  associated  with  nouns,  adjectives  and  esse,  by 
far  the  larger  part  being  used  with  nouns. 

.Mnftu.— Counting  causA  and  gratia  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  nouns  were  noticed  with  gerunds  and  gerundives.  Causi 
is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom,  the  instances  counted  including 
22,  61,  8  per  causam  recognoscendi  noniina  captivorum  ad  Han- 
nibalem . . .  regresai ;  and  33,  40,  5  where  the  reading  usitrpandae 
alienae  possessionis  has  been  taken  instead  of  usurpania  aliena 
as  given  in  the  3d  edition  of  Weissenbom-Mueller.  The  first  of 
these  and  2,  35,  3  experiendi  animos  militum  c,  have  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  gerund  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  geni- 
tives. Apart  from  these  passages,  the  gerund  with  causd  does 
not  take  an  object.  Of  the  other  one  hundred  and  thirty -one  nouns, 
ninety-three  occur  less  than  five  times  each,  sixty  of  them  but 
once.  Those  found  most  frequently  are  spes  (105),  causi  (58), 
poiesias  (57),  occasio  (47),  cura  (38),  comilium  (33),  ius  (32), 
tetnpus  (36),  spatium  (32),  ^nu  (31}.  Personal  nouns  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  exception  of  aucior  (34),  e.  g. 
i>  59>  4  auctor  . . .  arma  capiendi ;  40,  53,  6  qui  principes  et 
auctores  transcendendi  Alpes  fuissent.  In  addition  to  the  last, 
princeps  is  used  also  in  4,  48,  8;  oraior  9,  45,  18;  aad 
36,  37,  3  oratores  pads  petendae;  parficeps  35,  10,  8  pro  legato 
et  participe  administrand!  belli. 

Graiid  with  the  genitive  is  an  early  form  of  expression,  and 
in  Livy  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  hia  authorship  when  be 
was  largely  dependent  on  native  Roman  sources  for  bis  material. 
It  occurs  with  the  ger.  6,  31,  2  erat  autem  et  materia  et  causa 
seditionis  aes  alienum,  cuius  cognoscendi  g. . . .  censores  &cti ; 
7)  3i  9  (Ji^a  de  causa  creatus  L.  Manlius  perinde  ac  rei  gerendae 
ac  non  solvendae  religionis  g.  creatus  esset;  and  in  a  speech  22, 
59,  7  legates  lamen  captivorum  redimeodorum  g.  Tarentum 
niisisse.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  causa  occurs  in  the  first  two 
passages,  and  graiii  may  have  been  used  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  gerundive  singular  is  the  prevailing  construction  with 
eausA  and  graiii,  though  there  are  16  with  nouns  in  the  plural, 
and  one  pronoun  39,  14,  4  eorum  procurandoruro  causa.  Of 
the  sixteen  nouns  in  the  plural,  seven  are  of  the  third  declension, 
eight  of  the  second,  and  one— /momm  7,  38,  7 — of  the  first. 

Atapicicrum,  comitiaruM  and  Ugum  are  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence, apparently  in  old  formulaic  expressions.  Only  29  other 
nouns  are  of  the  third  or  fourth  declensions,  so  that  it  would 
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seem  tbat  the  avoidance  of  the  long  ending  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions  and  the  rhyme  involved  was  act  altogether  the  tactor 
in  determining  the  use  of  the  gerundive.  Cf.  Wotfflin,  Lit. 
Kritik,  p.  i6. 

Adjectives, — In  early  Latin  the  use  of  ger.  forms  with  ad- 
jectives was  limited  to  cupidus  and  siwiiosus.  To  these  Cicero 
adds  six,  Caesar  inaufus,  Sallust  avidus,  and  the  Augustan  poets 
a  few  others ;  see  Draeger,  3,833,  Livy  has  avidus  10, 34, 6 ;  35, 
33i  t ;  38, 27,  7  avidissima  rapiendi  gens ;  cupidus  3,71,  s;8,  27, 
^i  33,  15,  i;  39,  41,  2;  4t,  I,  I  eoque  iuventuti  praedandi 
cupidae  pergratus  esse  dicebatur;  memor  i,  35.  6  non 
minus  regni  sui  firmandi  quam  augendae  rei  publicae  memor; 
a,  6,  9  neuter  sui  protegendi  corporis  m. ;  28,  so,  6  nemo 
capiendi  vivos,  nemo  . . .  praedae  memor  est ;  immemor  2,  47,  12 
nequeimmemoreius. . .  recondliandianimosplebis;  44, 42,3  im- 
meroores  feceratsequendi  equites;  6,  i,  11  diem  . . .  insignem 
rei  nulliua  .. .  agendae  fecenint;  perilus^,  33,  tt ;  23, 1,9 ;  29,  i, 
13  peritissimos  esse  urbium  oppugnandarum  ;  imperihu  5,  38, 8 
imperitos  nandi;  poiens  33,  12,  2  satis  potens  tuendae  pacis 
libertatisque  esset;  impotens  "i,^,  11,  10  velut  quos,  impotentis 
regeadi,  equi  invitos  efferent;  st$tdiosm  40,  29,  9  stndiosus 
legeodi  eos  libros . . .  sumpsit. 

Esse. — The  gerundive  with  esse  is  used  chiefly  tn  statements  of 
equalizing  and  of  destroying:  3,  31,  7  quaeque  aequandae 
libertatisessent;  3,  39,  8  quod  exaequandae  sit  libertatis ;  38, 
50,  8  nihil  tam  aequandae  libertatis  quam  . .  .  posse  dicere 
causam ;  3,  24,  i  frustrationem  earn  legis  toUendae  esse ;  5,  3, 
5  quam  dissolvendae  maxume  iribuniciae  potestatis  rentur  esse ; 
39,  16,  9  nihil  aeque  dissolvendarum  religionum  esse ;  40,  39, 
II  pleraquedissolvendarum  religionum  esse;  34,  54,  5  et  con- 
cordiae  et  libertatis  aequae  minuendae  esse ;  27,9, 12  quae  temere 
agiussent,  ea  prodendi  imperii  Romani,  tradendae  Hannibali 
victor iae  esse, 

B.  Gbnitive  or  Dative. 
In  some  passages  the  case  is  indeterroloate,  and  the  gerundive 
can  be  interpreted  either  as  a  genitive  or  as  adative.  Judged  from 
the  earlier  nominal  standpoint  it  would  be  best  to  take  those  as 
genitives  with  nouns,  but  judged  from  the  complex  of  noun  and 
verb  they  would  seem  to  be  datives. 
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Nouns. 

Actio. — 9,33,  squiiiniendaecensurae  .  .  .  actionem  susceperat. 

Ambages. — 9,  ti,  12  ambages  .  .  .  fallendae  fidei  exquirere ! 

C<ir(i!0,— 41,  i,3qui  tuendae  .  .  .  oraeAnconam  velut  cardinem 
haberent. 

Caput. — 35,  36,  7  ut  caput  ageodae  rei  esset ;  9,  9,  19  vilia  haec 
capiu  luendae  sponsion!  (or  sponsionb)  feramus. 

/^Vj.— 38,  50,  10  donee  dies  causae  diceadae  veuit. 

Finis. — 3,  36, 1  ille  finis  Appio  alienae  personae  ferendae  fuit. 

Materia. — 31,  26, 13  trae  exercendae  materia  deerat;  43,40, 11 
opto  aliquam  mihi  materiam  praebeas  agendae  tuae  apud  senatum 
causae. 

Mens. — 38,  51,  9  gerendaerei  publicae  meotem  facultatemque 
dedeniDt. 

Victima.~^S,  6,  11  placuit  avemincandae  deum  irae  victimas 
caedi. 

TVwyiwj.— 1,47,  8;  4.  13,  9;  21,52,7;  25,  8, 11  t.agendaerei; 
44.  37>  13  rei  gerendae  t;  38,  14,  14  ubi  incipiendae  iam  pugnae 
t  erat;  28, 19,  4  L  expetendae  poenae  videbatur  venisse. 

Esse. — 4,48,  15  dissolvendae  rei  publicae  esse ;  5,6,  15  et  si 
prodendae  patriae  dissolvendae  rei  publicae  est,  adsuestis  quieti 
audire.  As  these  both  have  dissotvendae,  and  are  similar  to  3, 24, 
I  frustrationem  earn  legis  tolleodae  esse,  they  are  best  taken  as 
genitives.    38,  25,  7  rempublicam  esse  gratiae  referendae. 

C.  Dative. 
A  single  instance  of  the  gerund  with  object  in  the  accusative  is 
found  31, 54, 1  ubi  equites  quoque  tegendo  satis  latebrosum  locum 
.  .  .  perlustravit  Other  occurrences  of  the  dative  are  of  the 
gerundive  or  of  the  gerund  with  an  object,  and  like  the  genitive 
they  are  associated  with  nouns,  adjectives  and  in  addition,  with 
other  verbs  besides  esse.  In  40,  52,  5  duello  magno  dirimendo, 
regibus  subigendis,  the  connection  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  reading 
24.  27. 3- 

a.  Nouns. 

The  dative  of  the  ger.  is  freely  used  to  indicate  that  for  which 
a  noun  is  suited  or  designed,  and  the  interpretation  may  vary  be- 
tween  mere  fitness  and  design,  as  it  is  interpreted  closely  with  the 
noun  according  to  the  earliest  usage,  or  more  freely  with  the  verb 
and  its  dependent  noun.    The  nouns  occurring  most  frequently 
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are  cornea,  dies,  locus,  and  temfius,  and  these  with  tfae  tides  of 
officers  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  occurrences.  When  the 
noun  of  the  genmdive  is  of  the  first  declension,  there  is  a  posti- 
bility  of  interpreting  as  a  genitive  but  these  instances  have  been 
put  in  the  preceding  division. 

Comiiia, — Omtitia  i,  35,  i  is  used  with  Jierenl,  and  with  some 
form  of  nun  32,  35,  2 ;  38,  43,  2;  and  40, 18,  i.  Edieere  is  found 
3.37.5;  23-31.";  31.  6.  5;  35.  »4,  3;  43.  ".  3;  43. 14.  I  censori- 
bus  deinde  creandis  comitia  edicta  sunt,  tndicere  occurs  3, 35,  i ; 
4.  6,  9 ;  6,  35,  9;  7,  33,  7  cum  censoribus  creandis  indicta  comitia 
essent.  Haiere\t\!ait  verb  most  generally  used :  2,  8,  3;  3,40,13; 
»3.  31.  7!  24.  10,  2;  24,  II,  6;  24,  23,  1;  25,  5,  2;  26.  18,4; 
26,  23,  3;  27,  II,  7;  28,  38,  6;  32, 7,  I ;  41,  16,  5  coltegae  suhro- 
gando  comitia  habere  iussus.  The  remaining  occurrence  of 
comitia  is  3,  51,  8  ne  .  .  .  urbana  comitia  isdem  tribunis  plebis 
creandis  sequerentur.  Similar  to  these  is;  Concilium.—^  16,6 
concilium  legi  perferendae  habere. 

Dies, — 25,  3, 14  cui  certandae  cum  dies  advenisset;  35,  35, 15 
d.  patrando  facinori  statuerat. 

Locits, — 1,21,  s  multa  alia  sacrificia  locaque  sacris  fadendis  . .. 
dedicavit;  5,  54, 4urbi  condeodae  1.;  6, 23,6quemiIlsidiisinstru• 
endtal.;  6,37,6;  21,47,61.  rate  iungendo  flumini;  39,33,610- 
cum  oppido  condendo  cepentnt. 

Tempus. — 3,  69,  7  cognoscendis  causis  .  .  .  se  daturostempus; 
9,  5,  6  tempus  inde  statutum  tradendis  obsidibus  exercituque  mit- 
tendo;  26,  51,8  operibusaspiciendis  tempus  dabat. 

Instances  of  other  nouns  occurring  less  frequenUy  are  as  follows : 

Exemplum. — 3,  5,  9  ut  .  .  .  arcendis  sceleribus  exemplum  no- 
bile  esset 

Finis.— \,  44,  2  is  censendo  finis  factus  est 

Feriat. — 3,  5,  14  his  avertendis  terroribus  .  .  .  feriae  indictae. 

Impedimentum. — 36,  34,  15  nee  tamen  impedimento  id  rebus 
gerendis  fuit. 

Her. — 44,  6,  6  commeatibus  pervebendis  .  .  .  patuisset  iter, 

Lectistemium. — 8,  35,  i  1.  .  ■  ■  placandis  habitum  est  dis. 

Lex. — 43, 14,  5  legem  censui  censendo  dicturos  esse. 

Afachinamenia. — 24,  34,  7  machinamenta  alia  quatiendis  muris 
portabant 

Materia. — 26,  40, 18  velut  materiam  novandis  rebus. 

ReHgio. — 9,  29, 10  quod  demovendis  statu  suo  sacris  religionem 
facere  possit. 
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Piaatla. — 10,  38,  13  ut  luendia  periculis  publicis  piacula  simus. 

Signum. — 8,  40,  3  signuni  inittendis  quadrigis  daret. 

SffTi. — ii,  35,  5  Philo  Romae  iuri  dicundo  urbaaa  sore  ■  .  . 
evenit  43,  38,  6  his  praetoribua  provinciae  decretae,  duae  ture 
Romae  dicundo. 

Spatium. — 23,  27,  7  cum  vix  movendis  armis  satis  spatii  esset. 

SuppHcaHo. — \t,  a,  6  ul  supplicatio  prodigiis  expiandis  fieret. 

Venia. — 33,  11,  3  ad  petendam  veniam  mittendis  legationibus. 

Veria. — 6,33,  7  verba  excusandae  valetudini  aoHta. 

Via. — 44,  9,  ti  praeparans  vias  commeatibtu  subvehendis. 

yincuium. — 31,  52,  8  continendis  in  fide  sociis  maximum  vin- 
culum esse. 

Titles  with  the  duties  of  (be  officials  indicated  by  the  dative  of 
the  gerundive,  are  not  infrequent:  Dictator  g,  a6,  6  dictatorem 
quaestionibus  exercendis  dici  placuit ;  9,  26, 14  d.  deligendus  e.  q. 
fuit.  I>ux  I,  23,  8;  4,  43,  10  non  ducem  scribendo  exercitui 
esse;  5, 19,  2  fatalis  dux  ad  excidium  illius  urbis  servandaeque 
patriae  .  .  .  dictus;  39,  20,  2  recuperandae  Hispaniae  delegerit 
ducem.  Compounds  with  -viriaxt  more  freely  used :  Duumviri 
5>  I3>6d.  sacrisfaciundis;  alsofi,  5,  8;  6,37,12;  10,8,3;  33i3i> 
9  d. . . .  aedibus  dedicandis :  Triumviri:  3,  i,  6  t.  agro  dando; 
6,  21,  4 1  coloniaededucendae;  8,  16,  14  t.  c.  d.  agroque  divi- 

dundo;  9,  46,  3;   10,  zi,  9;  32,  29,  4  t.  deducendis  iis  qui ' 

haberent ;  and  also  34,  53,  2 ;  35,  j,  5  quinqueviri  muris  et  tur- 
ribus  reficiendis,  et  triumviri  bini,uni  sacriscooquirendis  donisque 
persignandis,  alteri  reficiendis  aedibus  Fortunae.  Another  duty 
of  the  qumqueviri  is  mentioned  3,  9,  5  legibus  de  imperio  con- 
sulari  scribendis ;  and  also  6,  31,  4  agro  dividundo. 

Decemviri. — 4,  4,  3  d.  legibus  scribendis ;  and  also  4,  48,  5 ; 
10,  8,  2  d.  sacris  faciundis;  also  27,  6,  t6;  and  37,  8,4;  31,  4,  2 
d.  agro  metiendo  dividendoque. 

b.  Adjectives. 

Aequus. — 31,  7,  6  a.  agendia  vioeis  fuit 

Aptus. — 31,37,  3  ^  &ctendo  igni;  21,  47,  i  hello  gerendo 
. . .  a. ;  35,  36,  5  nee  virgulta  vallo  caedendo  nee  terra  caespiti 
faciendo  aut  ducendae  fossae  aliive  ulli  operi  apta  inveniri  posset ; 
33, 4,3aptior  favor!  conciliando ;  28,  is,  11  hello reparandoaptior; 
32, 10,  ti  a.  tegendis  corporibus;  38, 1,6  quaecelandae  reiquam 
agendae  aptior ;  38,  3,  1 1  aestatem  a.  rei  gerendae. 

Bonus. — 39,  31, 9  mons  . . .  pecori  bonus  alendo  erat. 
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Exiguus. — 38,  12,  7  e.  tamen  tanto  alendo  ezerdtui  erait 

Facilis. — 36, 15,  i  f.  impetrandae  veoiae  fuit  Claudius. 

(_Felix. — 3, 17,  3  vobis  conumpendia  fuit.  Sm  Harpers'  Diet. 
s.  V.  felix  iS  d). 

firmus.—2,  5,  4  area  firma  templis  quoque  ac  porticibua  sus- 
tine  ad  is. 

Immafurus. — 36,  13,  2  tempus  rebus  gerendis  i.  fuit. 

Insignis. — 10,  39,  14  quae  insignia  publids  etiam  lods  deco- 
randis  easent.    Cf.  6,  i,  11. 

hiUnius. — t,  53,  5  fundamentis  templi  bcieodisaliisqueurbanis 
operibus  intentus ;  i,  56,  i ;  4,  37,  4  nee  ducibus  legendis  nee 
exerdtui  scribeodo  inteotiores;  10,  43,  i ;  33,  35,  14  (3);  34,  27, 
3  (0 ;  30>  8,  I  Uticae  oppugnandae  intentuni ;  37,  8  1  dassi 
maxime  reparandae   . . .  intentus  fuerat. 

Laiebrosui. — 31,  54,  i  equites  . . .  tegendo  satis  latebrosum 
locum  ■ . .  perlustravit. 

Levis. — 38,  44,  5  levissima  fidei  routandae  ingenia. 

Mcdurus. — 38,  43,  t3  maturior  bello  gerendo  ftiit. 

Opporiunus. — 3, 49,  8  is  o.  visus  locus  communiendo  praeaidio; 
24,24,  I  his  audiendis  credendisque  o.  multitudo;  31,5,5  per 
cos  dies  opportune  his  irritandis . . .  animis  et  litterae  . . .  adiatae, 
et  nova  legatio  venit.  Here  the  use  of  the  adverb  instead  of  the 
adjective  is  due  to  the  double  subject  with  which  the  adjective 
could  not  in  form  exactly  agree. 

Paratus. — 33,  6,  t  ui  paratus  omni  loco  castris  ponendis  esset. 

Promptus. — 35,  16, 12  gentem  . . .  promptiorem  veniae  dandae. 

Propior. — 2,  64,  6  paudlas  damno  sentiendo  p.  erat ;  26,  44,  3 
p.  subsidiis  in  certamine  ipso  summiltendis  essent ;  3,  35,  4 
propior  interdum  petendo  quam  gerendo  magistratui  erat. 

Saiis,~~2,  17,  4  interiecto  . .  .  spatio,  quod  vulneribus  curandis 
supplendoque  exerdtui  satis  esset;  9,  43,  ignetemptandoquidem 
satis  certain  ini  fore, 

Sollemnis. — 3,  36,  3  idus  turn  Maiae  sollemnes  ineundis  niagis- 
tratibus  erant ;  5,  9,  3  sollemnem  ineundis  mag istratibus  diem. 

Validus, — 25,  36,  9  vix  feminis  puerisvemorandis  satis  validum. 

c.   Verbs. 

Adhibere. — 8,  27,  S  si  qua  ars  serendisdiscordiisadbibeatur; 
38, 48,  14  omnibus  rebus  incipiendis  gerendisque  deos  adhibet. 

Adicere. — i,  20,  i  turn  sacerdolibus  creandis  animuro  adiecit; 
23,  32,  8  obsidibus  potissimum  tradendis  animum  adiedt. 
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Cemparare,—t^,  40,  15  quae  oppugnandac  urbi  comparatae 
erant 

Compottere. — 10,  41,  3  carmen  detestandae  lainiliae  stirpique 
compositum;   25,  16,  9  dies  composita  gerendae  rei  esL 

Creart. — 43,  3,  7  censorem  moribus  regendis  creatum. 

Dart. — 6,  21,  2  prope  in  aeteroum  exercendo  Romano  militi 
datos;  7,  3,  i  primum  inidum  procurandis  reljgionibus  datum; 
31,  33,4  dassis  data  tuendae  maritumae  orae.  30,  13,  18  data 
dextra  in  id,  quod  petebatur,  obligandae  fidei;  36,35,  4  sorte 
quadam  nutriendae  Graedae  datus ;  with  cperam  3,  34,  i  legibus 
condendis  opera  dabatur;  33,  2,  i  placaodis  dis  babendoque 
dilectu  dat  operam. 

Destinare. — i,  55,  7  quae  perducendo  . . .  operi  destJnata 
erant 

Esse  and  Compounds,— 3,  9,  6  ut  divitea  conferreot,  qui 
oneri  ferendo  essent ;  4,  35, 9  sitae  aliqui  plebetus  ferendo  maigao 
honori ;  10,  5,  5  esse  etiam  nunc  tolerando  certamini  legatutn ; 
28,  35,  7  rem  publicam  esse  gratiae  referendae ;  30,  6,  3  quae 
restiaguendo  ignj  forent;  31,  13,  5  nee  tamen  solvendo  acre 
alieoo  res  publJca  esset :  Adesse  36,  33,  5  gerendis  rebuB 
adfuerunt ;  39,  6,  9  acriptum  ut  rei  agendae  adesset :  Deesse 
34,  29,  6  deesset  pro  parte  sua  concitando  bello ;  36,  38,  5  nee 
Romaaus  consul  temptandis  urbibus  . . .  deerat :  Inieresst. — 10, 
39,  7;  and  44,  33,  is  intersunt  gerendis  rebus;  23,  9,  i  velut 
si  iam  agendis  quae  audiebat  interesset:  Praeesse  25,  12,  to 
lis  ludis  faciendis  praeerit  praetor ;  28,  10,  16  qui  tuendae  .  ■ . 
orae  praefiierat:  Superesse  31,  4,  7  id  quod  gerendis  rebus 
superesset,  quieti  datum. 

Haiere. — 27,  15,  5  naves,  quas  Laevinus  tutandis  commeati* 
bus  babuerat 

Inlervenire. — 44,  30,  4  biemem . . .  rebus  gerendis  intervenisse. 

Nasci. — 33,  38,  6  natus  tegendis  insidiis ;  34,  42,  6  nata  in- 
staurandis  reparandisque  bellis;  35,  16,  7  nalum  Ugendis  irtsidiu. 

Obstare. — 33,  25,  4  non  praesentem  solum  dictatorem  obstitisse 
rei  bene  gerendae,  sed  absentem  etiam  gestae  obatare. 

Operari. — 21,  62, 6  aliis  procurandis  prope  tota  civitas  opeiata 
fuit. 

Oppmure. — 3,  8,  5  populationibus  arcendis  sociorum  agro 
opposittts. 

opus  esse. — i,  41,  i  quae  curando  vulneri  opus  fuit,  comparat. 

Parare. — to,  32,   3  tuendis  parari  finibus  £una  erat. 
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Parcert,—36,  31,  5,  coolumeliiB  in  cos  dicendis  parcitis. 
Permitttre. — 2,  56,  2  eum  vexandis . . .  coosulibos  permis- 

PratjUere. — 4,  8,  7  censui  agendo  populus . . .  pniefecit;  39, 
30,  4  T.  Maenium  dilectuj  habendo  praefecerunt. 

Praeptmere. — 40,  38,  7  a^o  dividendo  dandoque  iidem . . . 
praepositi. 

Retinere. — 26,  t6,  8  urbi  frequentandae  multitudo  retenta. 

Sujfficere. — 36,  36,  li  nee  triumviri  accipiundo  nee  scribae 
referundo  sufficereot ;  38,  41,  13  commeadbua  praebendis  suffi- 
ciamus. 

Temperart. — 10,  12,  8  urbibus  oppugoandia  temperatum. 

D.  Accusative  with  Prepositions. 

Ad. — According  to  Fugiur's  Lex.  Liv.,  ad  occurs  1371  times 
with  the  accusative  of  gerund  or  gerundive.  Of  the  words  with 
which  these  are  associated  971  are  verbs,  377  nouns,  103  ad- 
jectives and  30  adverbs.  The  construction  is  akin  to  the  dative, 
and  some  words  are  used  with  both.  Many  of  the  gerunds  show 
merely  the  adaptation  or  fitness  of  the  associated  word,  but 
more  frequently  they  indicate  the  design  of  an  action.  In  some 
instances,  as  with  the  dative,  the  construction  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  adaptation  of  the  associated  noun,  or  the  design 
expressed  by  the  verb  taken  in  connection  with  its  dependent 
noun.  In  most  instances  the  logical  subject  is  left  free  to  carry 
out  the  design  and  the  final  force  is  clearly  seen.  But  when 
there  is  compulsion  the  action  expressed  by  the  gerund  or 
gerundive  is  conceived  as  an  attained  result,  e.  g.  4,  31,  8  per- 
pelli  ad  instauranduni  bellum ;  21, 41,  $  trahere  ad  decernendum; 
4O1  35)  13  excitare  ad  rebellandum.  With  some  intransitive 
verbs  merely  the  tendency  or  the  fitness  is  indicated,  as  in  22,  3, 
13  abi,  nunlia,  effodiant  aignum,  si  ad  coovellendum  manus  prae 
metu  obtorpuerunt;  39,  28,  3  ad  reliquos  Macedonas  continendos 
exemplum  pertinebat ;  23,  46,  i  nee  bene  nee  male  dicu  pro> 
fuenint  ad  confirmandos  animos.  However,  a  large  majority  of 
the  occurrences,  about  70  percent,  express  design.  SeeA.J.P. 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  267. 

M. — Some  instances  have  been  given  where  in  can  be  taken 
as  governing  the  gerundive,  though  ad  may  be  understood.  The 
following  passages  have  the  gerundive  immediately  connected 
with  the  preposition  :  21,  si,  10  partiens  curas  simul  m  inferen- 
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dum  atque  arcendum  bellum;  22,  6t,  2  magna  iam  summa 
erogata  in  servos  ad  militiam  emendos  armandosque ;  27,  20,  3, 
coDSilio  in  cetera  exequenda  belli  baud  parum  opportuni ;  28, 
45,  tS  abietes  in  fabrtcandas  naves ;  29,  4,  1  in  haec  deflenda 
prolapsos ;  34.  34.  4  nunc  impensa  quoque  magna  eget  in  opera, 
machinationes  et  tormenta ...  in  commealua  vobis  oobisque  in 
hiemem  expediendos ;  35,  36,  5  omnia  in  maturandam  perniciem 
eonim  qui  fecerant  acta  sunt;  39,  24,  4  omni  cura  in  augendas 
regni  opes  intentus ;  43,  19,  14  hortarentur  Gentium  in  amicitiam 
, . .  iungendam ;  and  in  the  gerund  23,  35,  4  par  magis  in  ad- 
versandum  quam  coUega  dattir  consuli,  if  the  text  is  correct. 

Irtier. — Inter  with  the  accusative  of  the  gerundive  is  used  by 
early  writers,  disappears  in  the  classical  period,  and  reappears  in 
Livy:  3,  20,  9  inter  spoliandum  corpus;  6,  11,  5  and  9,  ti,  6 
inter  aurum  acciptendum;  6,  39,  10  inter  accipiendas  . . .  roga- 
tiones;  7,  40,  5  inter  nuncupanda  vota;  34,  25,6  inter  agenda 
haec ;  40,  42,  i  inter  exponendas  res ;  and  in  the  gerund  8, 38, 
15  inter  praedandum. 

Ante. — Ante  is  used  with  the  gerund  by  Vergil  G.  3,  206  ante 
domandum,  and  with  the  gerundive  in  contrast  with  the  perfect 
participle  by  Livy,  Praef.  6  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem , 
as  inUr  iaused  si,  zi,  8  inter  labores  aut  iam  exhaustoaaut 
mox  exhauriendos. 

E.  Ablative. 

Gerund  wilhont  object,  410 

"      with  Accuiative  ting.,  114 

plural,  IS6 

Datire,  16 

"  Ablatire,  1 

Se  6 

"        '■  Rel.  CUnte.  16 

Prepositions,  16-736 

Genindive  wilhont  prepotilion,  i6t 

wilh  fre  (zy  a8,  11)  t 


The  gerund  forms  are  about  6^i  of  the  entire  number  oi 
instances,  and  with  but  16  exceptions,  not  counting  4, 44, 910  par- 
cendo  uni,   are  used  without  a  preposition  while  40<t  of  the 
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genmdives  are  to  used.  A  preference  is  shown  for  the  genmd 
with  accusative  rather  than  the  gerundive, — 270  to  161,  aod  for 
thia  reason  se,  in  indetertnioate  cases,  has  been  taken  as  accusa> 
tive.  Where  a  preposition  is  used  with  the  gerund  it  is  generally 
in,  though  ai  is  found  35,  14,  S  ab  resistendo  revocandoque  ad 
indtandos  bortandosque  versus  militea,  where  the  contrast  in  the 
two  parts  is  formally  indicated  by  oj. . . .  oi/.  Separation  b  also 
indicated,  as  in  29,  33,  8  fessum  absistere  sequendo  coegit;  4, 
55,  5  ut  desiaterent  inpediendo  bello.  Of  the  other  gerunds 
most  are  to  be  translated  'by*,  and  only  about  ao^  'in,'  though 
for  the  gerundives  without  a  preposition  the  percentage  >s 
much  larger,  but  exactness  of  statement  need  not  be  expected 
where  the  translation  must  be  a  matter  of  individual  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  gerundive  and  the  gerund  of  the  pronouns  will  be  given 
together  for  convenience  in  comparison.  Se  occurs  3,  56,  3  in 
defendendo  se:  3,  37,  3  medium  se  gerendo;  34,  31,  15 
auctorem  se  exfaibendo ;  33,  16,  3  recipiendo  sese ;  33,  34,  2 
se  insectando;  37,  31,  6  summittendo  se;  39,  23,  13  partibtis 
.  .  .  adiungendo  sese:  37,  53,  11  in  colendis  vobis;  and 
7i  3S>  3  in  me  audiendo.  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  much 
more  freely  used  in  both  constructions :  3,  46,  10  de  retinendo 
eo;  33,  43,  7  de  tasequendo  eo;  36,  38,  7  in  augendo  eo;  37, 
53,  7  in  obtinendo  eo;  33,  43,  3  iis  populandis ;  34,  48,  3  cod- 
sumpsit  mutandis  iis  quae;  8,  4,  10  postuUndo  eo;  44,  39,  6 
sequendo  eo;  and  with  the  gerund:  3,  56,  3  accusando  apud 
vos  eum;  43,  16,  3  id  querendo;  5,  37,  3  trahendo  eos;  32, 
18,  7  lacessendo  . . .  eos;  34,  I3,  5  eas  commodando;  40,  it, 
10  punieodo  eos  qui;  35,4,  3  tuendo  ea;  4,  12,  4  ea  ipsa  de- 
nuntiando;  9,  11,  9  hos  tibi  remittendo;  10,  19,  $  haec  mo- 
nendo;  33,  45,  5  haec  exprobrando;  39,  t,  25  haec  taliaque 
dicendo.  Other  pronouns,  exclusive  of  the  relatives,  occur  as 
follows:  26,  38,  II  idem  obtundendo;  i,  45,  i  saepe iteraodo 
eadem ;  3,  50,  10  eadem  ilia  querendo ;  23,  59,  10  premendo 
alium;  21,  32,  11  simuUndo  aliud ;  38,  16,  16  alios  atque  alios 
. , .  travehendo :  i,  21,  i  aliquid  agendo;  31,  i,  5  prima  quae- 
que  perficiendo;  33,  13,  11  proxima  quaeque  amoliendo;  30, 
42,  14  quaedam  fateodo;  34,  40,  i  intersaepiendo  quaedam. 

The  gerund  with  in  is  followed  by  the  dative  4,  44,  9,  and 
without  in  I,  14,  7  adequitando  portis;  27,  32,  i  obequitando 
portis;  2,  45,  3  o.  castris ;  3,  41,  4  complexus  Appium  non  cui 
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simulabat  coosuleodo  diremit  certamen;  3, 49, 6  adseotiendo  tnultis 
auctoribus ;  10, 39, 6  resisteotibua  cedendo ;  23, 14, 1 1  concedendo 
ptebei;  28,  44,  18  temperando  linguae;  39,  34,  it  aliia  . . .  ob- 
ustendo;  30,  43,  17  parcendo  victis ;  31,  31,  16  v.  ignoscendo; 
36,  7,  4  praesentibus  adulando;  38,  31,4  obediendo  imperiiB; 

42,  63,  3  deteriori  atque  infomtori  favendo ;  43,  16,  10  inter- 
cessioni  non  parendo ;  45,  23,  9  adsentando  multitudiiii.  The 
ablative  is  used  33,  31,  2  lis  . , .  utendo;  41,  8,  9  lege  male 
uteodo.  The  accusative  is  used  much  more  fieely  with  the 
ablative  of  the  ger.  than  either  the  dative  or  the  ablative,  though 
a  few  instances  have  been  counted  in  which  a  prepositional 
phrase  or  object  clause  is  used  instead  of  a  noun,  as  in  42,  S,  8 
saevieodoio  adflictos;  3,  19,6  hostem  se  fiiteodo ;  and  ,  16,  64 
et  plebei  aliqui  profitendo  se  ultores  fore  Maelianae  caedis 
crearentur. 

There  are  three  feattires  in  the  use  of  the  ablative  worthy  of 
special  notice : 

(d)  Its  equivalence  to  a  present  participle;  (j)  its  apparent 
reinforcement  by  a  pronoun;  (c)  its  use  as  an  ablative  absolute. 

(a)  In  24,  4,  9  we  find  'dictitans  . . .  deponendoque  . . .  con- 
vertit',  where  the  gerund  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent 
to  a  present  participle,  expressing  an  action  present  to  that  of 
the  main  verb.  Similar  to  this  is  2,  38,  i  ut  quisque  veniret, 
primores  coram  czcipiens  querendo  indignandoque  . . .  deduxit; 
and  in  still  other  passages  in  contrast  with  the  perfect  partici{^ 
of  a  deponent,  the  gerund  expresses  a  continuative  action :  8, 
17,  I  ingress!  hostiura  fines  populando — pervenerunt;  24,32, 
5  prime  imperio  minisque,  deinde  auctoritate  deterrendo,  pos- 
treroo  . . .  obliti  maiestatis  precibus  agebant ;  cf.  40,  33, 9  popula- 
bundus  ducit  legiones  mulia  castella  oppugnando,  donee  . , . 
venit.  The  principal  verb  is  at  times  a  compound  with  -per,  or 
in  the  imperfect:  3,  59,  9  consul  cum  revocando  nequiquam 
suos  persecutus  esset ;  23,  3,  10  vastando  et  urendo  omnia... 
perveniat;  33,  16,  4  trabendis  plerumque  remulco  navibus 
. . .  pervenit ;  38, 16, 3  pugnando  .  ■ .  imponendo  ■ . .  pervenisset; 
cf.  32,  20,  3  orationes  . . .  quae  difficilia  essent  promendo  admo- 
neadoqueper  totum  diem  habitae:  4,  12,  11  multi  .  .  .  potius 
quam  ut  cruciarentur  trahendo  animam  ...  praecipitaverunt ;  5, 

43,  7  cum  diis  homJnibusque  accusandis  senesceret,  indtgnando 
mirandoque;  32,  14,  7  qui  modo  Saguntum  oppugnari  indig> 
nando .  .  .  deos  ciebamus ;    34,    7,    14   invidiosis    nomtoibus 
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utcbatur  modo  consul  seditionem  inuliebrem  et  secessionero 
appellando;  30,  34,  10  principum  . . .  signa  fluctuari  coeperaot 
vagam  ante  se  cerneado  aciem  ;  35,  39,  7  multitudo  obstrepcret 
nunc  senatum  nunc  Quinctium  accusando ;  45,  23,  9  qui  adsen- 
tando  grassareotur  multitudini.  The  following  are  instances  of 
occurrences  with  tbe  perfect :  3,  65, 4  insectandis  patribus  . . . 
tribunatum  gessit ;  31,  47,  5  legiones  loduxit  populandoque  . . . 
bellum  gesait ;  32,  30,  6  mittendo  . . .  coepit.  In  all  of  these, 
excepting  the  last,  two  parallel  coatinuative  actions  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  gerund  differs  little  if  at  all  from  a  dum  clause. 

{b)  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  principal  verb,  usually 
^se  or  quisgve,  is  occasionally  closely  associated  with  the  gerund, 
its  position  being  like  that  of  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb 
placed  between  the  parts  of  tbe  ablative  absolute.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  the  position  of  the  subject,  though  the  absence  of 
case  force  from  some  of  the  ablatives  of  tbe  gerund  permits  tbe 
pronoun  to  be  associated  conjointly  with  the  gerund  and  also 
with  the  finite  verb.  The  following  are  instances  of  this  position 
of  the  pronoun :  34,  4,  9  deponendo  tutelam  ipse  . . .  convertit ; 
35,  33,  II  munim  contemplans,  numerando  lapides  aestimando 
ipse  secum  . . .;  26,  39,  5  ipse  . . .  exigendo  . . .  efTecit;  37,  27,  6 
integri  consules  bortando  ipsique  ex  parte  pugoando  rem  sustine- 
bant ;  39,  49,  3  locum  . . .  cogendo  ipse  agmen  praebet;  40,  33, 
I  adsentando  indignando  et  ipse  vicem  eius  captaret ;  41,  24,  2 
agendo . . .  causam  ipse  . .  .  efficit ;  45,  35,  8  prensando  ipse  et 
per  mililes  sollicitando  stimulaverat.  The  occurrences  of  ^uu^m^ 
are  not  as  numerous:  2,  38,  6  instigandoque  suos  quisque  popu- 
los  efTecere;  4,  31,  2  tendendo  ad  sua  quisque  consilia  . . .  ape- 
ruerunt ;  4,43,11  quia  illi  remittendo  de  summa  quisque  iuris 
mediis  copularent  concordiam.  A  few  other  words  are  similarly 
used :  9,  29,  8  gerendo  solus  censuram  obtJnuit ;  24,  5,  8  ten- 
dendo autem  duo  ad  Carthaginienses  . . .  convertebanL  CC  3, 
72,  2;  24,  34,  10:38,  17,8. 

So  far  as  case  force  is  concerned  tbe  examples  in  a  and  6  are 
similar,  but  in  c  the  statement  has  been  strei^rthened  by  the 
introduction  of  tbe  pronominal  subject,  and  this  use  of  the  abla- 
tive is  analagous  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  absolute  of  the  neuter 
participle  as  a  substitutive  element  for  the  tacking  perfect  active 
participle.  In  these  too,  it  is  tbe  case  force  that  is  lost,  and  the 
ger.  appears  as  a  substitution  for  an  active  participle. 
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(f)  Is  the  gerund  used  as  an  ablative  absolute  ?  Theoretically 
this  is  the  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  ablative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive.  The  lack  of  agreement 
among  commentators  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Journal  (Vol. 
XXIII,  p.  296),  and  we  shall  here  take  up  in  detail  those  instances 
which  by  the  Weissenbora-Mueller  edition  are  taken  as  ablatives 
absolute,  or  as  the  equivalent  of  a  temporal  clause.  In  about 
thirty  passages,  attention  is  called  to  a  variation  from  the  normal 
usage,  but  references  cited  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
general  principle  of  interpretation.  Uniformity  may  be  gained 
in  the  final  revision,  yet  at  present  the  variety  of  explanations 
shows  that  all  examples  may  be  readily  explained  in  other  ways. 

(a)  Ablative  Aholide, — In  the  following  passages  the  con- 
struction is  mentioned  as  ablative  absolute :  34,  36,  i  castris 
ponendis  incompositos  ac  dispersos  nanctus  eos  (ist  ein  Abl.  abs. 
mit  dem  Part.  p»s.  pass.='  beim  Au£scblagen ' ;  s.  zu  3,  39,  7 
und  35,  6,  33) ;  35,  6,  33  vis . . .  acie,  vis  urbibus  oppugnandis 
experiri  virtutem ;  and  33,  16,  4  (ist  Abl.  abs.  mit  dem  Part. 
Praes.  Pass.=einem  modalen  AbL,  'bei' . . .  vgl.  30,  6;  3,39,7; 
36,  48,  3 ;  38,  14,  I  r) ;  s6, 48,  3  qui  et  acie  dimicassent,  et  capi- 
enda  urbe  tantum  laboris  adissent  (s.  zu  35,  6,  33) ;  33,  30,  3 
orationes . . .  quae  difficilia  essent  promendo  admonendoque  . . . 
faabitae  (wie  16,  4 ;  vgl.  zu  3,  33,  4);  33,  3,  5  (  . . .  s.  4,  39,  3 ;  8, 
II,  I ;  10,  II,  I ;  38,  37,  I ;  u.  a.;  vgl.  3,  33,  4). 

{6)  TranslaUd '  Bei' — 3,  17,  3  tarn  felix  vobis  corrumpendis 
fiiit,  qui  servitia  non  commovit  auctor;  7,  35,  7,  contendere  .  .  . 
dilectu  babendo  lussit  (vgL  7,  si,  3  prolatandis  igitur  comitiis  . . . 
res  ad  interregnum  rediit);  35,  30,  6  partibus  dividendis  ipsi 
regio  evenit  (vgl.  zu  6,  33);  9, 13,  3  ne  mora  in  concursu  pilis 
emitiendis  striogendisque  inde  gladiis  esset  (wie  7,  31,  3 ; '  bei ' 
Oder  '  durch ' ) . 

(c)  '  Cum* — 4,  39,  3  repetendo  signo  primam  impressionem 
&clam  (vgl.  5,  43,  7;  zu  3,  33  4);  38,  14,  11  nee  quicquam 
acie  instruenda  mutat  (s.  c.  16,  30 ;  34,  36,  i ;  35,  30,  6 ;  s.  zu  3, 
39, 7 ;  und  oft  bei  L.  ofane  in) ;  38,  37,  i  classe  adpulsa  mittendis 
legatis,  querendo  quod  . . .  elicuit  (s.  c.  16,  10:35,  30,  6). 

id)  'Dum\ — 38,16,  locausis. ..  cognoscendis  . .  .Tarraconem 
rediit  (s.c.  14,  11;  33,16,4). 

{e)  'Indem '. — 3, 65, 4  insectandis  patribus . . .  tribunatum  gessit 
(= '  indem,  so  dass  er '  s.  zu  10,  6) ;  8,  1 1,  i  abotevil  nova  . . . 
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praeferendo;  24,  48,  11  instniendo  decurrendoque  ngna  tcqni 
et  servare  ordines  docuJt  (3.  zu  24, 4, 9). 

(/^  WUhoui*  in '. — 3, 39, 7  fortior  dolor  Ubertatesua  vindicaiida 
quam  cupiditas  iniusta  domiaatJoae  (s.  3,  17,  2;  33, 17,  10;  96, 
48,2;  28,  14,  11;  41,  27,  13;  42,  45,  6).  We  have  ben 
given  reading  and  note  of  die  earlier  editioiu.  41, 27, 13  moribm 
quoque  regendia  diligens  (ohne  mwie  3,  39,  7;  24,  48,  11)  ;  42, 
45,  6  trepidaturos  . . .  paranda  classe. 

(j-)  Miscellantous. — In  a  few  passages  the  notes  do  not  speci- 
fically designate  the  constntction,  though  the  passages  are  dted  in 
elucidation  of  some  already  given:  5,  6,  4  Umqtiam  navak 
beltum  tempestatibus  captandis  et  observando  tempore  anni 
gerant  (a.  3,  39,  7;  4,  29,  3) ;  7, 21,  2;  9,  5,  11 ;  8,  36,7  medendb 
corporibus  animi . . .  reconciliantur,  '  dadurch  dass ' ;  45.  32,  7 ; 
10,  II,  I  ab  rapido  cursu  ctrcumagendo  equo  efiiisus  .  .  . 
expiravit;  5,  43, 7  cum  diis  hominibusque  accusandia  senesceret 

The  general  features  of  all  these  occurrences  of  the  ger.  are 
the  same,  and  their  use  seems  to  be  due  to  the  extension  to  the 
gerund  and  gerundive  of  the  same  freedom  which  is  shown  by 
Livy  in  the  use  of  other  terms.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  noun 
and  gerund  or  gerundive  are  frequently  parallel  in  construction, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  noun  must  serve  as  an  explanation 
of  the  accompanying  ger.  form  as  well,  and  if  one  is  absolute, 
the  other  is  also,  and  this  would  leave  us  with  a  noun  alone  in  the 
ablative  absolute.  Under  (a)  25,  6,  22 ;  and  also  26, 48,  2  the 
construction  of  acit  and  of  the  gerundives  is  the  same.     In  (b) 

7.  25,  7 ;  (f)  28,  14,  II ;  if)  5,  43,  7  ;  and  42,  45,  6;  and  (g) 

8,  36,  7  the  verbs  associated  with  the  gerundives  are  elsewhere 
used  with  nouns  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition.  CC  KiifaD> 
ast,  p.  166,  N.  Ill,  112;  p.  173,  N.  115. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  point  we  shall  give  a  iaiily  complete 
view  of  Livy's  usage  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive,  so  for  as 
the  use  of  the  preposition  in  is  concerned.  This  is  used  with 
nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  chiefly  with  the  latter,  and  the 
examples  which  are  quoted  will  show  the  flexibility  of  Livy's 
phraseology.  The  general  locative  equivalence  of  the  gerundive 
with  in  can  be  seen  from  30,  35,  11  nee  spem  salutis  alibi  quam 
in  pace  impetranda. 

A^f»iu.-~The  ablative  frequentiy  indicates  the  sphere  in  which 
a  menial  altitude  was  displayed  or  an  activity  exerted ;  3,  59, 4 
in  libertate  vestra  tuenda  cura ;  10,  1 1,  9 :  3,  56,  3  impudentia  ia 
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defendcDdo  se ;  45,  32,  10  prudentiam  in  dandis  spectaculis ;  4, 
18,  I  spes  in  trahendo  bello ;  2t,  57, 6 ;  42,  5,  4  fraudis  in  tollendo 
fratre;  37,  53,  11  studio  in  colendis  vobis;  6,  jo,  i  in  ea  urbe 
recipienda  laboris ;  6,  13,  4 :  37*  33.  3 ;  44*  11.  5 ;  3t  4i>  6  mo- 
deratione  conaulum  in  imperiis  exercendis;  i,  47,  6  nullum 
momentum  in  dando  adimendo  regno ;  30,  34,  i ;  sS,  36, 11  in 
moliendo  mora ;  3,  26,  3  vis  . . .  in  gerendo  negotio ;  34,  18,  i 
difficultatem  in  aubigendis  hostibus.  Compare  with  these  9,  13, 
3  nihil  illic  imperatonae  artis  ordinibus  aut  subsidiis  locandis ; 
but  21,  2,  7  artis  in  sollicitandis  gentibus. 

Adjectives. — Most  of  the  adjectives  are  also  used  with  the  pre- 
position :  32,  27,  3  aaperior  in  faenore  coercendo ;  also  39, 44,  i ; 
and  43, 16,  1 :  26,  14,  5 ;  41,  15,  7  in  quibus  peragendis . . .  effi- 
cacissima ;  i.  341  3  immemor  in  tesiando ;  38,  23,  8  immodicus 
in  numero  augendo ;  36,  38,  7  in  augendo  eo  non  alius  intem- 
perantior  est ;  38,  28,  2  in  equitatu  recensendo  mitis  . . .  censura ; 

4,  51,  6  in  retinendis  publicis  agris  . . .  pertinacem  ;  29,  33,  7 
pertinador  in  repugnando:  3,  19, 4  non  in  plebe  coercenda  quam 
senatu  castigando  vebementior  fuit  Perhaps  with  in :  3,  39,  7 ; 
and  41,  27,  13  moribus  quoque  regendis  diligens  et  severa  cen- 
aura  fuit ;  cf^  38,  28,  3.  The  preposition  is  omitted  44,  10,  2 
incautior  . . .  proiciendo  pecuniae  partem ;  5,  31,  4  perseverantior 
caedendis  iis  in  fuga ;  6,  31,  4  violentior . . .  inpediendo  dilectu. 

Verbs. — Some  verbs  are  also  occasionally  used  without  a  pre- 
position: We  find  in  5,  43,  7  diis  hominibusque  accusandis . . . 
senesceret,  and  the  verb  used  without  a  preposition  i,  33,  3  s. 
otio,  and  39,  3,  15  lama  s.  et  viribus;  though  the  preposition  is 
used  with  consenescere  35,  34,  7 ;  39,  36, 15  ;  42.  50,  8.  In  34, 
14,  4  and  42,  45, 6  we  find  trepidare  without  in ;  with  it  44, 38,  11; 
and  44,  40,  2.  Absumere  and  ctmsumere  are  each  used  with 
ger.  forms  nineteen  times  without  a  preposition,  still  we  find  34, 

5,  3  plura  verba  in  castigandis  matronis  quam  in  rogatione  nos- 
tra dissuadenda  consumpsit.  Terere  occurs  a  dozen  times  with 
the  ger.  without  a  preposition,  but  has  in  with  a  noun  42,  66,  3  t, 
temp  us  in  obsidione. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  all  the  exceptions  in  the  atxive  exam- 
ples to  the  normal  form  of  statement  by  a  Procrustean  method 
of  syntax,  but  it  is  fairer  to  consider  them  as  real  exceptions, 
indicating  Livy's  constructive  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  ablative, 
yet  not  extended  so  far  as  to  reach  the  absolute. 
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That  the  ger.  is  at  times  equivalent  to  a  temporal  clause  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  4,  39,  3  repetendo  signo  primam  impres- 
siooem  lactam,  with  34,  46,  13  dum  repetunt  enixe  signum, 
priores  secundani  se  porta  eieceruat  All  the  examples  can  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  grammatical  relationship,  and  even 
the  omission  of  in  is  defensible.  Experienda  occurs  9,  5,  1 1 
omnia  tristiora  experiundo  factura;  and  44,  41,  4  nam  sicut 
pleraque  nova  commenta  mortalium  in  verbis  vim  habent,  experi- 
endo  , . .  sine  ullo  effectu  evanescum,  the  latter  of  which  is 
parallel  to  Ter.  Adel.  857  et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experi- 
undo  ut  repudies.  Quintilian  who  was  conservative  in  his  syntax 
has  9,  4,  113  ut  oratio  . . .  dimetiendis  pedibus  ac  perpendendis 
syll^is  consenescat,  which  is  the  same  as  Livy,  and  justifies  Livy 
S>  43>  7  cum  diis  hominibusque  accusandis  seneacereL 

F.  Gerdndivh.  (Foture  Passive  PARxiaPLE). 
The  gerundive  (future  passive  participle)  expressing  design 
after  verbs  of  transferring  is  not  unusual,  though  it  has  also 
acquired  other  forces.  Sometimes  it  may  have  adjectival  force, 
as  in  I,  56,  7  Deque  in  animo  suo  quicquam  regi  timendum  neque 
in  fortuna  concupiscendum  relinquere  statuit ;  6, 37, 1 1  omnia . . , 
magna  ipsis  fruenda,  maiora  liberis  relinquenda ;  and  contrasted 
with  other  terms  i,  so,  7  iusta  funebria  placandosque  manes  ut 
pontifex  edoceret ;  9,  s,  S  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenda  et 
ioermes  fuluras  dextras  obnoxiaque  corpora  hosd ;  45,  16,  2  res 
et  bello  turbatas  et  in  statum  alium  ex  regno  formandas  compo- 
suissent  Although  late  Latin  has  praebenda  as  a  noun,  the 
verbal  force  is  still  retained  in  Livy,  although,  disregarding  the 
time  element,  we  might  sometimes  give  the  nominal  interpreta- 
tion, as  in  23,  48,  ti  conducerent  ea  lege  praebenda  quae  .  . . 
opus  esseat ;  and  34,  6,  13  pecuniae  frumentum  et  cetera  quae 
belli  usus  postulabant,  praebenda  publicani  se  conducturos  pro- 
fess! erant.  As  an  expression  of  future  action  the  gerundive 
naturally  lent  itself  to  the  expression  of  design,  yet  in  42,  3,  7 
nudatum  tectum  patere  imbribus  putrefaciendum,  it  expresses 
merely  an  incidental  result.  With  a  few  verbs  the  gerundive 
expresses  an  action  conceived  as  definitely  realized.  In  this  list 
may  be  put  5,  34,  8  destinabant  habitandos  Veios,  unless  we  read 
ad  kabitandos,  and  the  occurrences  with  curare  and  loeare.  In 
the  case  of  curare  definite  attainment  of  a  given  result  may  be 
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illustrated  by  3,  51,  9  priusquam  iretur  ad  urbem,  pari  potestate 
euadem  aumenim  ab  suis  creandum  curat.  Locare,  freely  used 
■v'xx^  faciendum,  with  the  gerundive  expresses  conditioDS  to  be 
enforced  by  contract,  the  '  shall '  of  necessity,  rather  than  the 
flexible  'may'  or  'might'  of  design.  As  an  illustration  we  give 
40>  5i>  7  pecuniam  :  ex  ea  communiter  locarunt  aquam  abducen- 
dam  forniceaque  faciendos.  The  occurrences  with  these  verbs 
are.  Curare-.  3.51,9;  10,31,  9;  10,33,  9;  22,55,7;  »3.  34. 
14 ;  34,  16,  19 ;  26,  14,  7 ;  29,  i,  S ;  31,  19,  4;  33,  i,  7 ;  33,  i,  8; 
32.  7.  3 ;  36.  2,  12  ;  41,  27,  7  ;  42,  13,  7 ;  42,  17,  5 ;  42,  22,  5  ; 
43. 8, 7!  43.  ",9;  44, 16,10:45,13,8;  45,16,8.  Locare:  6,32,1; 
10,  46,  14;  33, 33, 8  ;  23,48, 12;  37,  3,  3;  37,11,8;  37,11,16; 
29. 37. 2 ;  29.  37.  3 ;  34. 53. 4 ;  36. 36. 4 :  3*.  36, 6 ;  38, 38, 3 ;  39, 44, 
5(4);  40.5'. 4;  40,51.7(2);  4i.27.5C6);4i.27.io;4i,37,ii 
(5) :  42, 3, 8  (?)  ;  43, 3,  to ;  43, 19, 1 ;  44, 16, 4.  The  text  is  broken 
in  41,  27,  and  the  original  number  of  genmdives  was  probably 
greater  than  is  now  shown. 

The  list  of  other  verbs  associated  with  the  gerundive  is  not 
long: 

Adiignare, — 5,  32,  4 ;  42,  37,  4  circumeundae  adsignantur. 
AUribuere. — 2t,   51,  7;    31,   28,  3  Aetolos  concitandos  . . . 
attribuit. 

Dare.—\,^,T,  1,28,9;  2,5.3;  3,6,3;  2,43,  5;  3,  70,  2; 
9.  15.  7;  9.42.  10;  10,44,  2;  23,45.8;  22,52,5;  25,31,8;  27, 
8,  12  (2)  ;  37,  48,  4 ;  28,  10,  13  i  30,  2,  5 ;  35,  i,  12;  36,  33.  7 ; 
36,35)13;  37.2,6;  40,41,10;  41,  13,3  bos  alenda  publice 
data ;  4,  55,  3  (2) ;  10,  28.  13  ;  43,  65, 4  (3). 

Dedere.—%\,  30,  14  mox  trucidandi  populo  Romano  dede- 
renlur. 

Deducere.—^,  9,  3  circumventi  Thyrreum  custodiendi  dedu- 
cuntur. 

Deposcere. — 36,  17,  9  cum  Hypatam  tuendam  Heracleamque 
depoposcisaent. 

Desumere.—^,  55,  3  singulos  . . .  adservandos  adsldua  opera 
desumunt. 

Dicare  ot  dedicare. — 45,  39,  isquas  traducendas  (or  -do)  in 
triumpho  dicavit  (or  dedicavit). 

Differre. — 40,  5, 6  cetera  . . .  agenda  diflFerunt. 
Dividere. — i,  35,  10;  2,  47,  12;  32,  54,  2;  33,  34,  9;  34,  20, 
16 ;  40,  iS,  8  divisa  tuenda  . . .  ora. 
Evenire, — 8,  33,  9  Graeci  persequendi  Publilio  evenerunl. 
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Iniercludere.—j,6, 17,  1 1  obaidendum  scrc  intercluserit. 

MUiere.—^3,  19,  4  regem  educendum  filiutn  Romam  misisse. 

Obieere. — 3,  19,  9;  4,  58,  13  (2);  21,  20, 4;  31,  10,  7  qninqne 
milia  socium  . . .  trucidanda  obicere  velit. 

Permiitere. — 39,  10,  3;  30,  37,  12;  42,  49,  3  rem  publicam 
tuendatn  penniseniDt. 

Pontre. — 44, 45,  13  posita  suat  in  ripa  diripienda. 

/V«*e«.— 9,  I,  9  (2);  21,3,  4;  27,48,17(2);  29,  36,  12 
bona  pifrneranda  poenae  praebebant 

Proferre. — 6,  30,  7  noD  commemorasse  tantum  sed  protulisse 
etiam  cotupicienda  spoUa  hostium. 

Recipere. — 39,  50,  3  oeque  ipsi  domum  recipere  custodiendtim 
atidebaoL 

Relingiure. — 1,  56,  7;  10,  18,  9  ;  30,  12,  20;  31,  29,  11;  32, 
31,  II  (3) ;  33,  31,  15  sodos  reliquit  hostibus  diripiendos. 

Sumere. — 36,  35,  4  plebem  Romanam  perdendatn  lacerandam 
sibi  consules  sumpsisse. 

Sttscipere.—2,  A,i,  i;  4,  13,  8;  4,  24,  4;  36.  ".2;  37.  54.  ^7 
tuendam  . . .  libertatem  .  . .  suscepistis. 

Tradere.—s,  27,  9;  5-  44-  7 '•  $>  5»-  8;  9.  10.  a;  aa,  53,  13; 
24,  5, 10 ;  25,  29,  6 ;  37,  24,  I ;  27,  24,  5 ;  27,  43, 4 ;  28,  30,  4 ; 
29,  14,  10;  35,  38,  7;  40,  3,  4  urbea  tradidit  habitaodas; 
42.  3.  7  (0 

Because  of  the  oominal  element  in  tbe  gerund  and  gerundive 
they  are  frequently  parallel  in  construction  witb  a  noun,  and  the 
same  rhetorical  features  are  manifest  in  Livy's  dealing  with  suc- 
cessive occurrences  of  both.  The  omission  of  the  antecedent, 
so  noticeable  with  the  ablative  absolute,  is  not  infrequent  with 
the  gerund,  occasionally  the  gerundive,  or  if  we  consider  the 
ger.  form  as  verbal,  the  relative  clause  is  used  as  object  Con- 
ciseness of  statement  baa  led  to  tbe  omission  of  the  noun  with 
the  gerundive  in  a  few  passages,  though  in  some  apparent 
instances  a  pronoun  has  probably  fallen  from  tbe  text  In  the 
use  of  the  genitive  some  features  are  distinctly  marked,  most 
so  that  of  the  gerundive  singular  instead  of  gerund  with  object, 
and  of  gerund  wilh  accusative  plural  instead  of  the  gerundive 
plural.  Causd  regularly  takes  the  gerundive  witb  both  nouns 
and  pronouns,  but  in  other  connections  the  reflexive  is  generally 
in  the  accusative  wilh  the  gerund.  Excepting  auclor,  personal 
nouns  do  not  frequently  occur  with  ger.  forms,  while  adjectives 
are  used  somewhat  freely  as  compared  witb  occurrences  in  other 
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writers,  though  in  such  comparisons  the  mass  of  Livy's  work 
must  be  takea  into  consideration.  The  dative  indicates  mere 
fitness  or  the  end  for  which,  as  does  luf  with  the  gerund  or  ger- 
undive.  Some  nouns,  as  dies,  materia,  signum ;  and  some 
adjectives,  e.  g.  aptus,  inienius,  maturus,  opportunus,  promptus 
are  found  with  both  constructions.  Some  words  are  associated 
with  both  genitive  aud  dative,  and  at  times  with  nouns  of  the 
first  declension  the  cases  are  not  formally  distinguishable.  As 
we  should  expect  in  a  political  history  comHia  and  the  names  of 
officers  are  most  frequently  used  with  the  dative  of  (he  gerundive 
indicating  the  object  of  the  one  and  the  duties  of  the  others.  A 
double  interpretation  is  at  times  possible  as  we  may  view  the 
gerundive  in  accordance  with  its  earlier  or  its  later  use.  The 
accusative  is  rarely  found  with  any  other  preposition  than  ad 
and  this  usually  indicates  the  design  of  the  principal  actor. 

The  ablative,  least  tenacious  of  its  modal  force,  is  at  times 
equal  to  a  present  participle,  may  have  a  pronoun  conjointly 
with  the  principal  verb,  and  in  general  is  used  freely  though  not 
in  the  absolute  construction.  In  number  the  accusative  stands 
first  followed  by  ablative  and  genitive.  The  associations  of  the 
last  are  almost  altogether  nominal ;  of  the  others,  verbal. 
Design  is  usually  expressed  by  ad  with  the  accusative,  so  that  it 
is  usually  prospective,  while  the  ablative  ia  generally  inspective— - 
indicating  the  immediate  sphere  of  activity, — or  is  instrumental. 
Statistically  the  datives  and  Aiture  passive  participles  are  of  less 
moment,  although,  compared  with  other  writers,  Livy  uses  them 
fireely. 

NiMiinu..    TBrniB^n  "■•    °-    3THELE. 
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I.  THE  BASE  SEP-/SOP. 
i)  LaL  sapit:  Gr.  «rii,  etc 

The  Latin  verb  sapU  means  (i)  'tastes',  (2)  'has  taste,  per- 
ceives'.  Greek  ilmt  means  'fastens,  binds'  but  t*rtat  means 
'grasps,  touches';  c£  Lat  rfrwg-tf  (i)  'touches',  {2)  'brii^s  in 
touch,  binds'.  Further,  Arrcnu  has  the  derived  senses  (3)  '  per- 
ceives' (=  'grasps  mentally")  and  (4)  'has  sexual  intercourse 
with '.  In  view  of  English  ttuUs  '  sapit,  gustat '  which  is  identical 
with  German  tasien  '  tangere,  tractare ',  both  borrowed  from  older 
French  iaster '  to  feel,  taste '  (ct  t&te-vin, '  wine  taster ') ;  and  in 
view  of  Lat.  tangit  'touches',  but  also  specifically  'tastes,  eats 
and  drinks ' ;  we  may  suspect  the  ultimate  cognation  of  Gr. 
&rr<ra4 '  touches '  and  Latin  sapil,  '  tastes '. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  sdpaii, 
defined  by  Whitney  in  List  of  Verb-Roots,  etc.  by  '  to  serve'. 
But  in  fact  sdfiaii  seems  almost  to  resist  a  single  definition.  The 
Vedic  commenutor  S&yana  defines  sdfxUi  by  spr-fdH  '  touches', 
and  the  compound  fiasSfias'  (nom. plur.)  'keeping  the  ritus'  b 
hardly  to  be  felt  as  different  from  the  compound  rta-spffos  (nom. 
plur).  Supposing  Sayana's  definition  of 'touches'  to  be  correct— 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  Avestan  idiom  hafU  gasid  (=  Sanskrit 
sapasi  hastena} '  thou  boldest  (graspest,  touchest)  with  thy  hand ', 
cited  by  Uhlenbeck  (Etym.  Woert.  d.  ai.  Spr.) — sdpaH  invites 
comparison  with  Sirrtrai  '  touches,  grasps '  (cf.  Bartholomae,  air. 
Woert.  col.  1764),  and  with  sapit '  grasps  (mentally)'.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  sapati  is  cognate  with  Homeric  tV*t  'tractat',  the 
problem  of  correlating  hnmi  with  hi*t  presents  itself  for  solution. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  nrii  is  as  vague  a  word  as  sS^ati  and  equally 
defies  precise  definition.  But  the  cognation  of  Jwu  and  ArrfTM 
might  be  supposed  to  lie  implicit  in  the  following  examples: 

<Cf.  Eng.  cbvtT  'lapiem',  which  leemi  etjinolopcally  to  hsye  memnl 
'  Eiuping '  {%o  the  Oxford  DictioD&ry) :  fnither  aote  mffdti  '  toucbet ;  straket ; 
reBectt';  farimffali,  •pMtpt.te'itt*'. 

*  The  only  other  compound  in  Sanikrit  ii  Masipat  'yolantatem-iemntet'- 
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2  348  yaoTp^f  rpitroiot  wip  aii^irt  '  the  fUme  began  to  touch  the 
belly  of  the  kettle  on  all  sides ';  t  393,  imcovt  a/uiniwom  (tvyrvaaw 
'  touching  (seizing)  the  horses  on  both  sides  they  hitched  them 
up'.  The  compound  ittpiinn  means  'touches  gently'  (^'mulcet, 
tractat'),  and  ntputu  rpi)j^'«c  means  '  mulcat'  (=touches  roughly). 

From  the  noun  ArXa  (plur,),  cognate  with  Iwu,  we  may  derive 
some  light  as  regards  the  primary  meaning  of  the  latter:  SirXa 
means  'tools,  armour',  and  more  specifically  'tackle — ropes, 
cordage'.  Ks  tackle  is  ultimately  derived  from  old  Norse  laka 
'to  grasp,  seize'  —  which  belongs  with  Goth,  tekan'io  touch', 
Eng.  takes — so  JirXa  may  properly  be  derived  from  a  root  meaning 
'  to  touch '. 

Further,  SirXov  is  used,  according  to  Hesychius,  of  the  membrum 
virile.  Though  this  sense  may  be  quite  secondary,  like  the  cor- 
responding euphemistic  use  of  Eng.  tool,  yet  in  view  of  Skr.  sdpas, 
and  Latin  sdpio^  which  exhibit  the  same  meaning,  to  say  nothing 
of  Skr.  sSpdyanl-  'futuens',  the  presumption  is  that  this  sense 
was  developed  early :  cf.  also  imn  '  has  sexual  intercourse  with ', 
while  i^v4i,  tangit  and  touches  sometimes  verge  on  this  sexual 
sense. 

The  vowel  relations  of  Jirra  and  /rn  constitute  a  di£Sculty,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  way  of  their  cognation  being  recognized,  unless  we 
are  to  look  on  <  (o)  and  a  as  sub-varieties  of  >  (cf.  Hirt,  Griech, 
Gramm.  §  109)  in  a  long  vowel  series.  For  the  long  vowel  series 
Latin  sdpio  might  be  cited,  as  well  as  prd-sSpia  '  posterity '  (c£ 
O.  H.  G.  fasei  '  young,  posterity ',  M.  H.  G.  visel  '  membrum 
virile').  Latin  supplies  an  additional  attest  of  the  long  vowel  series 
if  sips'  (sipis,  saepis)  '  hedge,  fence,  enclosure  *  be  set  down  as  a 
cognate  of  &wrn  '  fastens,  joins '  (cf.  German  fesiung  from  /rrf, 
which  Kluge  in  his  Woerterbuch  supposes  to  have  meant  origi- 
nally '  fastened ',  whence  '  firm '). 

There  is  no  normal  scheme  of  vocalisms,  however,  under  which 
the  i  of  sips,  the  o  of  sdpio,  and  the  d  ol  pro-sdp-ia  can  all  fall, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  the  d  oi  pro-sdpia  to  a  special 
explanation  as  a  secondary  gradation  to  the  d  of  sapU  and  An-ci, 
which  falls  normally  into  place.    Difficulty  still  confronts  us  from 

<  Id  C&tallni  37.10  itftenihu  {irifioniiits,  t.  1.)  probably  hu  this  meaning. 

*  That  Ihit  ii  the  etymologically  correct  orthography,  and  not  totpi,  seem*  to 
me  raiMd  above  all  qnettian  by  Ibe  compouad  noun  frat-tlft  'hut, hovel, 
manger';  limjlarly  the  verb  compouodt  iho-^ -tatf.  ox  •itp-,TLVtN -af-.  We 
might,  bowerer,  write  ■  bate  si(Y)F-. 
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Slcr.  sdpaH,  which  might  be  ex[daiiie<i  from  *iipeH  with  a  sec- 
ondaiy  accent  (cf.  Wackernagel,  ai.  Gram.  §  5),  but  not  only  is  * 
from  i  uncertain  in  Sanskrit  (cf.  Hirt,  Ablaut  §  15),  but  sdpali  b 
doubtless  identical  with  iwu,  and  must  accordingly  be  derived 
from  *stpeH.  The  alternatives  are,  accordingly,  (i)  to  write  the 
root  as  SEF-/SOP- '  to  touch,  bind,  join ',  with  loi%  grades  sbp-/sop- 
•od  a  reduced  grade  SP-,  explaining  the  d  (from  9)  ofsapHaxiAirm 
as  a  secondary  gradation  to  the  long-vowel  grades  and  the  i  ok 
prd-iApia  as  a  tertiary  development  from  i  (?) ;  (3)  to  write  the 
root  as  sip-/sop-/s3F',  with  secondary  grades  sep-/sop-/sp-  (c£ 
analogous  cases  in  Brugmann's  Grundriss'  §  549,  c ;  and  Reicbdt 
in  K.  Z.  39,  14  sq.)'  A  difficulty  in  «ther  case  is  that  Greek  and 
Latin  A  is  nowhere  matched  by  Sanskrit  i,  which  renders  tlie  grade 
S3P-  problematical.  Therefore,  we  may  have  to  explain  the  4 
(and  £)  by  some  proethnic  analogical  interference.  The  root 
SEP-  '  touches,  grasps '  has  a  synonym  in  the  Skr.  root  4^- '  to 
take ',  Lat  apiscUur '  takes '  (cf.  also  the  glosses  apicire  '  ligare ' 
and  apio  'ligo',  which  show  the  sense  of  Ami  fastens);'  and 
{pro-')sdpia  '  progenies '  invites,  barring  ils  s-,  comparison  with 
Skr.  dfiis  'friend',  Gr.  fino*  'kind'  (cf.  the  Eng.  pair  kind  and 
kin  '  genus '),  supposing  q  to  be  Ionic  for  a.* 

The  Latin  glosses  define  sips,  sipis  by  Teapot,  ffUpot,  a  meaning 
further  confirmed  by  the  gloss  sepii  '  munit  uel  natans  Qegt 
uallans)  uel  penetrans':  a  sips  vas  then  secondarily  a  'pit'  or 
'  ditch '  as  well  as  a  hedge  or  enclosure.  It  is  perhaps  possible  in 
this  way,  supposing  the  sense  of  '  pit '  to  have  been  proethnic,  to 
connect  sips  with  inn/Xaio* '  cave '  (from  SP>ics>,  cf.  Homeric  irw^vwx, 
dat.  plur.),  airiot  (stem  sp-ES-Hs),  and  Skr.  pas-tyitm  '  habiution ' 
(if  for  *s-pasfyam).  It  may  also  be  that  Skr.  pdsas,  pas,  sexual 
organs  of  the  male  and  female,  respectively,  Gr.  wiot,  LaL  fetds, 

t  See  Leo  Heyar,  Griech.  Etjm.  I,  p.  153. 

'Il  i(  impoMJbte  to  decide  vhethet  the/ of M^(LncretiDi)ii primitive. or 
metelr  BiiBlo[ic&1  in  Latin  (lee  alio  Am.  Jr.  Phil.  16,  387  M)..iirhenSlcT.  ^a^ 
il  derived  from  ■(¥)?-).  Here  may  be  mentioned,  ifrtp^t  of  the  Mtnmpiioa 
that  in  the  primitive  period  sBf-  was  affected  \>y  iti  trnonym  If-  (7  e),  that  in 
Latin  'Bfio  (Inferred  from  catfiie),  rUpig  and  ri^  alt  me*»,  with  different 
degteei  of  intensity, '  I  talie';  and  «o  dattil^  =  '  I  take,  grasp  (mentallj)', 
under  the  aiinmption  itatcd  above.  These  words  fnmish  a  telling  example  of 
whatBr^al  has  named  (r>iBAa/i«i« (S6n«ntiqae, ch.  III).  For  siP-/i^ note  Skr. 
afii-lv4m  'BnndeiKeoouenichaft':  tafitvdm  'Gemeinschaft'  \faet  Bloomfield 
in  JA05. 16,  34sq. :  cf.  particnlarlj  the  native  commentators  there  cited,  p.lQ. 
Qaery:  thoald  we  recognise  s-  movable  also  before  roots  with  vowel  initial? 
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M.  H.  G.  viselalao  attest  a  base  s)p-bs-,  cognate  with  the  base  of 
Skr.  sdpas.  Lat.  sdpio,  Gr.  SwXei:  I  note  that  in  the  Septuag;int 
■Tu^oia  is  a  common  desigoation  for  the  pudenda  (cf.  Lat.  saOus). 
A  difficulty  remains  in  the  aspirate  of  d^  '  handles,  feela '  and 
Aftivvu  '  takes  hold  of,  bandies,  touches '.  The  instinctive  feeling 
that  fern  aad  ^  belong  together  ts  borne  out  even  further  by 
the  fact  that  i<t4  '  handles,  feels'  is  used  with  the  same  class  of 
objects  as  Arn '  fixes,  arranges  ',  cf.  Z  331-2 : 

fin  i'  tSp'  it  Oakaiuf  nvpucaXXtit  ftvx*   horra. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  explain  the  ^ofd^  as  a  special* 
Greek  development  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Simt  means  '  seizes, 
takes,  wins',  the  forms  lifi/im  (found  in  compounds  in  both  Iliad 
and  Odyssey)  and  f^ifp  beside  «iXi]fi/Mi  and  i\^Siir,  (:  Xa/iffdrtt 
'  takes,'  wins ')  might  well  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the 
^ofcIXT^into  forms  of  ^vni  (cfl  3d  aor.  ^^i)r).'  Especial  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  rhyming  pair  a^iW»  and  Xa^uff««;  i^ivan 
'draws  (wine,  water,)  —  trahit'  seems  a  specialisation  of  d^ 
'iractat',  while  Xa0u^irfi  'draws  in,  swallows  greedily,  quafis '  is 
a  specialised  sense  of  (tXir^  (cf.  trahit  pocula  In  Horace).  The 
meaning  'draws,  tears^qualTs '  is  exhibited  io  Greek  by  <ntin 
(i.  e.  inr-ao^ft,  cf.  the  Homeric  aorist  rniaatraro),  which  belongs 
ultimately  to  our  root  Sep-  '  to  touch,  take '.' 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  yet  another  Greek  derivative  of 
the  root  sep- '  to  touch ',  viz :  A,wak6t '  soft  *.  For  the  signification 
cf  Gr.  fuA.a*it  'soft':  Lat  mulcet  'touches  gently',  muicat 
'touches  roughly';  cf.  also  Siffpii,  glossed  by  Hesychiua  with 
ihraAifr,  whJch  will  thus  belong  with  AyysMi '  touches '  (from  a  stem 
*dhtg''-ro-,  cf.  VaX-fivere  \Jigere\  Cognate  with  kaakit,  perhaps, 
is  German  sacht  (with  -ckt  for  -ft,  cf.  Kluge's  Woert,  s.  v.)  '  soft  *. 
Independent  of  the  breathing,  httakit  may  be  explained  from  ep-  < 
(see  Am.  Jr.  Phil.  1.  c). 

3)   Sf9pi»jrot- 

In  Proc  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.  35,  vii  fn.  I  made  a  suggestion  in 
passing  ("  peripberisch  ")  as  follows:  Sr9iMin>t '  human '  from  Mp* 

'  Unlet!,  tetottiag  to  del«rmmati*ea,  we  write  •  bate  sl-BH-/si-P-. 

'  The  root-detenniD>liTei  mnst  hare  orisiDited,  in  the  main,  from  luch 
rhyiniiig  auinilatioiit. 

'Conreriel;  German  tuAm  >to  draw'  (:  Latin  Jitire)  teemt  to  hare  de- 
Teloped,  when  boirowed  for  nie  bejond  the  Rhine,  the  sense  of  '  to  loach ' 
<=  Fr.  t»uckir). 
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+^ac  (:  ^wt)  '  possessing  the  nature  of  a  nian ',  where  transier 
of  aspiration  is  to  be  recognized  ".  This  attempt  to  account  for 
the  9  seems  to  me  not  to  have  received  the  atteatioo  it  deserved. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  possibility  that  the  parasitic  dental 
appearing  as  B  in  afdpo-  was  not  so  definitely  a  media  as  to 
exclude  its  aspiration :  and  I  even  &ncied  that  the  transfer  ctf 
aspiration  might  have  happened  when  dh  rather  than  »  was 
spoken  by  the  Greeks.  I  based -^m  on  Skr.  vibkvdn  'egregjus', 
dikvas  'unmenschlich',  Lat.  superius  '  uebermenschlich ',  <£ 
iwp^akot  (Brugmann,  Gr.  Gram.'  §  34.  4).  It  might  now  be 
suggested  that  ^itifo^s  was  an  animal  name  in  -^  ( :  bha-  'to 
shine ',  cf.  Prellwitc,  B.  B.  22,  76  sq.,  cited  with  approbation  hs 
Hirt,  Gr.  Gram.  384,  c),  and  meant  '  having  the  appearance  of  a 
man*.  Semanlically,  it  would  make  little  difference  whether  we 
operate  with  •^m  or  ^i^. 

But  a  difficult  phonetic  question  remains:  how  account  for  •  in 
*a>Bpa-^?  A  lengthened  vowel  in  the  first  member  of  com- 
pounds is  no  stranger  to  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  Avestan  and  Gre^ 
parallels  are  found  (cf.  Wackern^el.  ai.  Gram.  II,  §  56).  We 
might  justify  Mpt-  as  we  justify  Skr.  raihS-.  Apter  parallels  are 
vird-^dA-  "Manner  beherrschend ",  nard-f4^a-  "der  Manner 
Lob"(?).  Note  the  nearly  exact  proportion  Lat.  vtr:  SSa. 
vird-  =  Skr.  nr- :  Skr.  nard-.  For  itipm-,  in  view  of  Lat.  «er»-n- 
'  manly ',  the  question  arises  whether  we  have  not  to  do  with  an 
on-  stem.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the  solution.  In  the  Veda, 
also,  -an-  stems  exhibit  d  in  compounds,  e.  g.  viikvi-s&k-  '  fortes- 
vincens',  vrfd-ytidk- '  tauros-  pugnans '.  How  are  we  to  interpret 
this  d  ?  Wackemagel  (1.  c,  d.)  especially  denies  to  the  d-  of  m- 
stems  a  proethnic  character.  In  this  I  believe  him  to  be  wrong, 
and  particularly  on  the  score  of  Lat.  teno-cinium  'procurer- 
wheedling  ',  a  compound  I  have  treated  at  some  length  in  Class. 
Rev.  18,  349.  I  there  explained  as  leno\ni-'\cinium,  but  when 
I  consider  the  type  of  vibhvd-sdh-,  vr^-ytldh-  and  vf^-ravds 
'  bull-screaming '  (alongside  of  vr9d-bkard-s  '  Manner-hegend ') 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  lino-einium  (alongside  of 
vaticinium)  the  character  of  a  proethnic  type  of  compound. 
The  long  vowel  got  into  the  compounds,  1  take  it,  from  phrase- 
groups  like  lend  cami;  thus  Un3-  is,  in  fact,  a  nominative. 

That  the  ■  in  *<ivBp«-^  is  to  be  connected  with  the  i  of  Lat.  nero 
— that  both  exhibit  a  nasal  stem — is  to  a  certain  extent  attested 
by  tka-ifiot  (with  a  =  n,  cf.  Prellwitz,  1.  c.  100)  and  Lat.  eohim-ia. 
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As  to  accent,  *Mpm-^  baa  the  recessive  accent  of  the  hdku- 
vnhi  type,  and  that  it  bJls  on  the  d-  is  no  more— and  no  less- 
difficult  than  the  accentuation  i»ip4tlSttp€t,  Mpa»%l  Mptan. 

This  ex|rianation  has  a  phonetic  difficulty  to  acknowledge: 
how  account  for  •$•  w  from  <d>-  ^-?  A  form  like  Ionic 
dxinror  for  ixawSot  exhibits  shift  of  aspiration,  it  is  true,  but  a  shift 
from  aspirate  ($}  to  surd  (■}  is  not  a  warrant  for  the  shift  from 
aspirate  (tf,)  to  sonant  (0).  So  if  we  were  to  admit  the  derivalira 
of  JMpmwBt  from  *map»-ifm,  the  phonetic  problem  is  not  attested 
by  any  parallel  example ;  and,  indeed,  the  &ct  that  the  sound  -*- 
inserted  between  -wp-  is  parasitic  renders  the  phonetic  conditions 
unique.  We  must,  therefore,  feel  a  great  reserve  in  regard  to  the 
derivation  of  A^pmnc  from  ^iftp^-^fntt. 

A  hardly  less  unique  phonetic  problem  is  presented  in  the  ex- 
planation of  JMpmwoi  from  "oatf-AmrM  (OT  *iw>p'i«mot)  which  was 
advanced  by  Brugmann  in  I.  F.  I2,  i$.  We  cannot  infer  from 
rifiptmww  OUt  of  *nrf»-ilomr  (?)'  tO  bfpmwM  OOt  of  *Mp-imwt. 
The  Attic  form  ptftilt  from  /t^  A  with  a  probable  intermediate 
stage  *ii^'  »U  (c£  Brugmann  Gr.  Gr.*  $  139,  e)  is  also  not  a 
real  parallel  to  -^f  from  -ipi-^  Besides,  the  reconstruction  of  a 
Gr. 'wrot/^ivM  '£>ce'  (from  a  root  sek*'  to  see,  say'),  00  the 
basis  of  Gothic  mou'&ice',  Lat.  xtj-nvm,*  O.  Bulg.  Mifrf  'accuser* 
must  be  accounted  daring.  In  view  of  these  reasons  we  most 
take  an  attitude  of  extreme  reserve  also  to  the  derivation  at 
Mpitwi  from  iwtp-  +  *hmnt* '  face,  appearance '.  This  is  particu- 
larly advisable  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  compoiud  *mtp'Jtmmm 
is  not  the  continuant  of  *hr-sopos,  but  muat  have  origioated  in 
Greek  after  sopos  became  *AwrM. 

'  *TtTpa+  inv*  feeai*  to  m«  the  only  correct  wiidDK,  for  I-  (how*  tlMt  w* 
hmTCDol  betanuttcoatiaaaatofK'wn-tSyiom-.TtTp'-tnimrvTpa-bjeiimmT 

'  I  faDcied  I  had  fovnd  to  Homeric  rriM^paii,  wliidi  I  was  tain  to  dertve 
from  *iniAi-Mpo-  '  citj-aite  *,  id  anal^^  for  the  phonetic  diaace  BrafBaaa 
find*  in  irdpuwot,  b«t  in  iriew  of  irOiOpm  *acre  of  land',  pttdpcm  (trcaai, 
'Ptldpar  •  Stteam-Unra ',  EiSgpar  'bolt',  the  <M  cxplMUtioM  o(  -^pBu  as 
snffital  weau  to  be  rslid. 

'  On  tignwm  see  Iwlow,  No,  6, 

*  Aiminiag'ltroi  we  DiKlit  compare *irpM-ikfiroi'' mask'  Conr  the  eyes') 
with  'L»X,ftr-ttma  {-ttma  from  iokw-ih-a,  cf.  for  the  -im-  the  Skx.  *um*  «Af9- 
'  e^e ',  f  JifBM-  *  appearance  *).  Peclup*  ftrOMa  comes  from  *fm-mmm,  fm- 
beinE  a  bf-form  o(  npit  (cf.  Aeolic  'pt() :  it  is  not  nccesMiy  to  denve  upt- 
from  Tpin,  bat  it  may  well  be  either  ra-Of  or  rao^  (d  Bnfmaam,  Kane  v. 
Gr.  g  6l0). 
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It  is  easy  ia  moments  ol  scientific  exaltation  to  speak  of  the 
"  Sirene  des  Gleichklanges  ",  but  rigid  adherents  to  the  doctriiM 
of  phonetic  uniformity  have  found  it  hard  to  contemplate  tbe 
disjunction  of  i»6p-<M<n  from  ort^i-  (cf.  e.  g.  Brugmann,  I.  F.  I.  c), 
especially  because  of  tbe  Hesycbian  gloss  hp^ '  Atiputnt  (cf.,  e.  g. 
Meillet,  M£m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Ling.  7.  166).  So  brief  a  gloss, 
without  any  usage  in  which  hfu^  might  betray  a  special  sense, 
looks  like  a  modem  scientific  etymology,  to  be  sure;  but  *« 
cannot  make  sure  that  hpw^,  if  more  fully  de&ned,  might  not  be 
seen  to  be  cognate  with  Spwrr^r'  wKay^Tr^,  trrw^^,  dpa«VTirr'  ^v}b' 
(  :  Skr.  drdpayali  '  causes  to  run').  Perhaps  also  in  the  glosi 
ipA^'  Mp^woi  we  are  to  recognize  the  debased  sense  of  Sripu—t, 
quasi  'servus':  this  would  give  us  a  reason  for  suspecting  tbe 
ultimate  cognation  of  Sfw-w  with  AfHjirrqp  '  servant '  (cf.  in  Homer 
tbe  forms  ipmoiiu, -itpm»«t  [cited  by  Leo  Meyer,  op.cit.  Ill,  p.  245] 
and  the  gloss  hpimvt  *  ttatorinau',  inrqfXToutfi). 

Tbe  positive  suggestion  1  have  to  offer  for  SrOpmBxtt  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  clrrpa-  -I-  *mo«  '  cavc-d welling ',  'specum  pro  sepe 
habens',  baaing  *uin>t  on  l^aX.seps  *  hedge,  firaesefie  'hut,  hovel', 
and  comparing  Skr.  fiasipas  which,  instead  of  rendering  by 
"  heiliges  Werk  pflegend ",  we  might  explain  in  terms  of  fiatii 
"  im  heiligen  Gesetze  seineo  Sitz  habend."  The  English  word 
'  keep '  wilt  render  all  the  compounds  fairly  well,  rta-sif- 
'  keeping  the  rla',  rla-sdd '  keeping  in  the  Tla' 'SrrpoA^wiir  'keeping 
in  caverns '. 

A  point  to  which  I  attach  some  importance  as  a  support  of  tlui 
explanation  is  the  following :  in  Homer  there  are  next  to  no 
examples  of  the  singular  of  3w$iMtcai,  and  the  plural  so  markedlf 
preponderates  as  to  admit  of  our  supposing  that  the  Mpimi 
formed  a  community  of  'cave-dwellers',  to-wit.*  In  tbe  same 
sense  we  might  derive  tpm^  from  'tpF-hms- '  woods-dweller '. 

As  regards  the  definition  of  jvtfpwrot  by  'cave-dwellers  '.though 
well  enough  in  line  with  archaeological  facts — I  refer  to  the  cave- 
dwellings  of  early  neolithic  men,  and  note  cases  of  historic  sur- 
vival like  the  Tfmy(X)aaurai  of  Herodotus— it  seems  to  me  to  have 
less  to  commend  it  than  tbe  earlier  exposition  as  *iir^-^,  in 

> Cr.  alio ( 7  with  ■  fonDatire  -p)  ipbnnpi ■  a>ipiiii, cc^nate  with  Skr.  irv^it 
'mnning'l  ipwoktl-  ipei^arei,  SpvrjioylpovTaf  tobf  aT6ninif  irpie^brai  au  <iiani 

'  There  ii  kccordiogly  no  inconteqaence  when  Homer  describe*  the  dead  n 
the  iilandi  of  the  bleit  as  ivDpuiroi. 
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Spite  of  the  clear  phonetic  difficulties  involved  therein.  However, 
something:  yet  may  be  urged  in  its  favor  on  the  semantic  side, 
viz.,  the  relation  of  Lat.  homo  'human':  humus  'earth',  cf. 
j(A{»wt '  unterirdisch ',  which  lets  us  surmise  that  homo  meant  not 
so  much  'earthly,  mortalis'  as  'underground-dwellers':  here 
note  from  the  philosophical  summary  of  Diogenes  of  Oinoanda 
(Rhein.  Mus.  47, 440)  the  phrase  nl  Aith  y^i  ^iyns  [aMfp«]fri>i.  An 
address  like  "homines",  to  a  population  of  "cave-dwellers" 
would  be  equivalent  to  "  fellow-citizens  ". 

On  the  other  hand,  Srrpo-  happens  not  to  occur  in  the  Iliad,  and 
is  of  far  from  certain  etymology.  I  can  think  of  nothing  so 
probable  as  that  Arrp-or  is  etymologically  cognate  with  Skr.  aiUdr 
(from  ENTER),  Lat.  inter  (from  nter)  '  within ',  and  belongs  with 
Skr.  anlrdm,  Gr.  trrtpoK  '  entrails '  (from  ENT(e}ro-).  I  explain 
(jv  as  a  contamination  of  Jr-  (en>)  +  i-  (N-)— -unless  Osk.  an/or 
'  inter '  vindicates  a  proethnic  origin  for  the  a-  (but  see  Brugmann, 
Kurze  v.  Gr.  §  594). 

Postscript:  Nazari,  Riv.  di  Filol. 32, 94  posits  *a*8pu — ^ot ' infra- 
bus',  antonym  of 'superbus',  noting  for  the  sense  homo:  humus. 

(i)  The  Hesiodic  v^vAmnt  are  lightning  forgers;  (3)  the 
Homeric  K.MK<tint  inhabited  caverns  on  mountain  (ops;  (3)  a  last 
variety  were  wall -builders.  The  two  last  may  well  be  one,  as- 
suming  that  the  first  walled-towns  were  built  (about  caves)  on 
hill  tops,  as  fortifications  to  take  refuge  in.  If  we  transcribe 
KuxXwiTK  by  Skr,  *(akra-sipas  and  define  by  '  discus -grasping ' 
[ctikrd',  the  discus  of  Visnu)  we  get  a  moat  improbable  sense 
for  *(viiX»  -(-  hiKtfu,  for  Vis^u's  discus  and  Zeus's  thunderbolt  do 
not  invite  identification  (cf.  the  imperial  Roman  thunderbolt  in 
Duruy,  Histoire  des  Romains  I,  cxxiv).  But  ^kukXo  +  hmt-n, 
'  wall-joining '  yields  a  correct  definition  for  nuXo-,  and  accounts 
for  *h^tc-tt  aa  a  derivative  to  sep-/sop-  (see  above):  in  view  of 
the  recessive  accent,  however,  KvirXvirn  should  be  rendered  by 
"  rotundas-saepes-habentes."  Of  course,  the  mythical  "  round- 
eyed"  is  well  enough  if  the  myth  is  older  than  the  name:  but 
if  the  name  is  older  than  its  explanation,  then  "round-sited" 
(wall-sited)  has,  by '  disease  of  language ',  become '  round -sighted' 
(  ?  wall-eyed). 
4)  'Apo^. 

This  adjective,  usually  defined  by  '  shining '  or  '  noisy ',  because 
it  is  always  coupled  with  j^aXcdr,  may  perhaps  be  better  defined 
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by  'man-hedging;,  man-sbdtering '.  The  definition  is  certainly 
apt,  as  xoXa^,  with  which  it  is  always  found,  means  '  protective 
annour',  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  derive  from  vmp-  'man' 
(long-grade,  corresponding  to  the  grade  exhibited  by  iy-ifimp, 
or  else  from  NR)  +  ^nr- '  hedging,  protecting '. 
S)  *"/»♦■ 

In  the  Homeric  phrase  /upowtt  Mp^wot  (fiporal)  the  epithet 
lUpawtt  is  very  bard  of  definition.  As  a  proper  name  Ui'po^  wsts 
the  name  of  a  famous  seer  (a  339  =  8  831).  An  examination 
of  the  remaining  usage  yields  the  following  result:  (i)  the  term 
•eemed  especially  allotted  to  city-dwellers,  as  in  y  317,  rdXw 
lupin^r  ir0piirm»  '  (cf.  Z  388,  34s,  4.9O,  r  4.O3}— cf.  Euripldes,  Iphig. 
T.  1364.;  in  A  350  it  is  said  that  Nestor  outlived  two  generadons 
fupirmr  iffipAw^r ; '  in  I  340  the  Atridae  are  asked  if  they  alone 
It.  a.  love  their  wives ;  in  a  28  a  rainbow  is  described  as  a  portent 
unto  II.  a. ;  and  in  B  385  Agamemnon  is  said  likely  to  he  rendered 
the  most  di^raced  iMp6tt*vai  PpoToiaf,  in  ■•49  companies  of  soldiers 
are  compared  to  ft.  i.,  while  in  133  Penelope  is  said  to  yield 
respect  rather  to  the  worse  of  p.  i.  than  to  the  better.  After 
Homer  ^po^  occurs  in  the  31st  Homeric  hymn  (end)  with  the 
following  context:  tV  aio  d'  ap^dittror  Anrm  iifpiitttr  yirot  aripmr*  \ 
^fuSim,  tu  ipya  $tal  tii^Toiatr  Mtt^v,  where  I  am  disposed  to  interpret 
fuposBv  yirat  MpAf  by  '  genus  hominum  optime  merendum'. 
If  we  render  pipaatt  by  'optime  merentes'  it  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  tragic  usage  of  Aeschylus  (Suppl.  88,  Choeph. 
1017)  and  Euripides  (I.  c.} 

From  all  the  passages  one  might  infer  one  of  two  meanings, 
either  (i)  righteous  or  (3)  civilized.  For  the  first  sense  we  may 
derive  from  pt^-  (:  ptUpa  'desdny,  fas';  pipits  'destiny')  -I-  Aoir-, 
comparing  again  Skr.  fla-idp-  'right-keeping'.  If  the  second 
definition,  'civilized',  'city-dwellers',  be  correct,  we  may  derive 
from  fwp-  C :  lulprrm  '  divides ')  +  *aw-  '  precinct '  (cf.  Lat.  sip-i) : 
hence  pipawu  Srip^wo*  would  mean  'men  who  divide  their  pre- 
cincts'— those  who  had  advanced  from  collective  to  something 
more  like   individual   ownership  (cf.  the  more  individualized 

t  Id  th«  hymn  to  Apollo  41,  the  tame  phnic  occnn,  but  Mepiiraii  U  lakeo 
M  >  proper  nmme  =  ■  tribe  of  Coidi.  HoneT  dUtioguiikei  the  ciir  of  Co* 
u  well-bnitt. 

■Cf.  Heiiod,  Fng,  179.  j. 

'Cf.  Heiiod,  Spyn,  ■O9,jtpb0n>v/iJvirp6riaTa7fvoc^l>d<rui>ai#/i^tA'  |  iOivam 
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proprietorship  described  by  Tadtus,  Germ.  26,  with  (he  more 
collective  system  described  by  Caesar,  B.  G.  VI.  32).  The 
accent  of  iiipc^,  if  not  secondarily  shifted  to  conform  to  the  rather 
lai^e  group  of  adjectives  in  -an-  (cf.  Leo  Meyer,  op.  cit.  i.  486), 
accords  better  with  the  second  explanation. 

There  is  a  bird  (the  aptaster)  that  the  Greeks  called  fiipo^r.  To 
what  did  he  owe  this  name?  Perhaps  to  his  bright  color  (?  from 
lup-:  Lax.  menu  'bright'  and  -or-  ' eye-spot ')■  but  the  curious 
notions  recorded  by  Aristotle  (H,  A.  9.  13.  2 ;  6.  i.  6)  and  Pliny 
(N.  H.  10.  98),— to  the  effect  that  the  fupo+  (i)  cared  for  his 
parents,  who  kept  their  nests;  (2)  that  they  nested  alone  in 
boles  (iwaO,*  in  the  ground,  or  deep  in  mud-banks  beside  rivers- 
make  us  suspect  again  that  pJptx^  meant  either  'optime  merens' 
or '  dividens-specos '. 

II. 
6)  Lat.  ^^utn:  ixfot;  digitus;  ignis. 

In  Proc  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.,  vol.  26,  p.  liii  (Special  Session, 
1894)  I  propounded  two  etymologies,  in  the  following  words, 
"  signum  '  statue,  sign ' :  seco  '  cut '  (cf.  sua  '  dagger ')  —  dignus 
'  worthy ' :  ddirupu  '  greet,  honor '."  I  return  to  them  now, 
Apropos  qI  the  question  of  the  vowel-length  before  the  group 
-^-,  as  treated  by  Buck  in  the  Classical  Review,  15,  311  sq. 
Latin  inscriptions  attest  signum*  dignus  (and  Ignis),  but  the 
Romance  languages  attest  vulgar  (?)  Latia  sfgna-,  dlgno-  (or 
segno-,  digno'  ?),  nor  can  we  say  whether  I  or  I  was  the  beat 
Roman  pronunciation  in  these  words.  The  dialectal  difference 
is  habitually  treated  as  Italic:  it  may  have  been  inherited.  At 
any  rate,  the  root  to  which  I  have  referred  agnum  is,  in  its 
hillest  form,  to  be  written  5b(y)-k-  (cf.  Brugmann,  Grundr.  2 
§  549.  c);  and  the  root  of  dignus:  itUrurai  'greets,  honors'  may 
also  be  written  oe(y)2-  (so  Brugmann,  Gr.  Gram.'  §  340,  end) ; 
to  these  the  proper  -no-  derivatives  would  be  s»ik-h6-m,  oaift- 
KO-s,  L  e.,  LaL  stgnum,  dignus.     LaL  signum,  dignus  would 

■  If  for  *intU,  then  cagnale  with  Lit.  tifi-i  •  ^idpet '. 

■  No  coDclaiWe  cTidence  for  an  >  short  bjr  natuie  can  be  drawn  froni  the 
diminutive  ilgillum,  for  what  Vendrje*  (Inteniit^  Initiate  §  7a)  neallr  [erow 
the'Moi  de  mlmllla"  need  not  be  limited  to  conionant  timplification :  the 
Latin  compound  verb  taiucHUllo,  diminuiiTe  la  sa^be,  leems  a  lore  case  for 
antepenultimate    Tqwel-shotteaing    before  a    stressed    penoltimate   [ttHba: 
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proceed  normally  from  sek-no-h  (sie-no-u),  dek.no-s  (DlS* 
NO-s),  all  of  wfaich  are  normal  derivations  from  bases  sE(v)k> 
and  de(y]&>.  That  '  cut,  mark,  form,  sign '  constitute  a  better 
definition  for  signitm  than  anything  to  be  got  by  the  comparison 
with  Lat.  inseque,  Goth,  saihsiim  'to  see'  (cC  Bnigmann,  Kurze 
V.  Gr.  §  309  d)  seems  to  me  to  need  no  demonstration  beyond 
a  statement.  There  is  no  substantial  semantic  difference  whether 
we  derive  digitus  from  the  root  of  itianmu  or  from  the  root  of 
decet  'it  becomes' (^"it  hoDors")i for  both, in  my  opinion,  go 
back  to  the  base  de(y)&-. 

With  the  derivation  of  slgnum  from  ssYK-Ndu  I  couple  the 
derivation  of  ix»ot  'track'  from  siK-SNos-.  For  the  specialisation 
of  the  original  sense  of  '  cut,  mark ',  we  may  note  that  while 
Ovid  writes  out  signa  pedum  =  '  tracks ',  Vergil  uses  a  bare 
sigtta  =  'tracks'.  The  Greek  specialisation  was  as  early  as 
Homer,  who  uses  '^nor  (which  has  the  form,  though  not  the 
accent,  of  a  diminutive  to  'xm>-«),  in  the  Odyssey  only,  in  the  sense 
of  track  (cf.  p  317,  ';(»'»),  cf.  also  1 331.  In  the  other  two  Iliad 
.   uses  we  may  find  material  available  for  etymology,  to  wit : 

^  7^4  'X""  rMTTf  wOtaai  trdpet  xinw  ait<fu)pi6^ntt, 

where  the  use  of  rwrt — even  in  this  context — might  justify  the 
definition  of  Vu*  byri*rMrroi-  (cC  signum  'seal,  statue'  =  twm); 

pf(   iytur  mriiyroi. 

"  For  easily  I  knew  the  tokens  of  his  feet  and  knees  as  he  turned 
away  "  (Lang,  Leaf,  Myers'  Translation).  If  we  wanted  to  put  it 
into  Latin,  I  know  nothing  better  for  itfkens  than  signe. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  ignis  brought  a  long  t  into  Italic,  if  J 
am  right  in  the  conviction,  long  ago  expressed  (see  Am.  Jr.  Phil, 
17.  25),  that  account  must  be  taken  of  atyU  and  atyXij  in  settling 
the  etymology  of  Skr.  agnis  and  Lat.  ignis,  whose  correlation  I 
now  effect  by  writing  a  base  e(y)g-,  ib.,  26,  401. 

Postscript :  Since  the  above  essay  was  sent  in  for  publication 
Walde's  Lateinisches  Etymologisches  Woerterbuch  has  come  to 
band.     It  prompts  the  following  note : 

For  the  base  se(v)-p-/sk(y)-bh-  (to  combine  the  bases  given 
on  p.  307,  fn.  2  and  p.  309,  fn.  i)  we  may  cite  Oscan  sifius  (t) 
'  sciens'  and  O.  Lat.  iper-)silms  (with  i  In  Walde,  1.  c,  p.  463,  but 
with  I,  ib.  544)  'callidus  siue  acutus'. 
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As  to  signum,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  cognation  with 
steare  was  suggested  first  (I  suppose)  by  Havet,  M€m.  Soc.  Ling., 
6>35>  and  the  explanation  has  been  properly  accepted  by  Stowasser 
in  hia  Woerterbuch.  The  characteristic  meaning  of  signum  is 
statue,  and  the  German  word  Bildkautr  'sculptor'  should  pre- 
dispose a  German  to  the  correlation  Hgnum :  seeare.  Further, 
the  1  of  signum  matches  the  i  of  sica,  and  the  root  sey-k-, 
as  given  above. 

UHiTiutTT  or  Tuus.  Edwin  W.  Fay. 
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IV.— A  NOTE  ON  MARSTON'S  MALCONTENT- 

Every  commcDtator  learns — not  infrequently  at  his  own  ex- 
pense—that one  of  the  most  subtle  of  the  many  foes  by  which 
his  path  is  beset  is  the  traditional  but  mistaken  interpretation. 
When  one  of  these  interpretatioDs  has  once  been  introduced  by  a 
trustworthy  authority  it  can  evade  the  most  experienced  of  edi- 
tors; it  can  impose  itself  upon  the  ripest  of  scholars,  sometimes 
for  generations.  An  interestii^  illustration  is  furnished  by  a 
passai^e  in  Maistoo's  old  comedy  of  the  Malcontent. 

The  first  edition  of  this  play,  "  by  lohn  Marstoo.  Printed  by 
V.  S.  for  William  Aspley,"  appeared  in  London  in  1604.  A 
second  edition,  "  augmented  by  Harslon.  With  the  Additions 
played  by  the  King's  MaitstUs  Servants.  Written  by  Ihon  Web- 
ster. Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Aspley  "  was  publbhed  in  the 
same  year.  Dyce  used  both  editions  for  his  text  of  the  Mal- 
content in  Webster's  Works  (London,  Pickering,  1830;  2nd  edit, 
Routledge,  1857)  and  gives  the  textual  variants  in  his  notes.  No 
variants  for  the  passage  in  question  are  noted.  The  text  of  the 
second  edition  was  reprinted  by  Halliwell  for  bis  edition  of  Mar- 
ston  in  the  "  Library  of  Old  Authors  "  (London,  John  Russell 
Smith,  1856). 

One  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  play  is  the  cynic 
Malevole,  the  discussion  of  whose  relationship  to  the  melancholy 
Jaques  has  recently  been  revived.' 

At  the  opening  of  Act  11,  Scene  2,  Malevole  enters  at  one  door, 
Bianca,  Emilia  and  Maquerelle  at  the  other  door.  With  the 
exception  of  one  obvious  correction  of  punctuation  I  give  the 
text  of  the  second  edition  of  1604 : 

"  Malevole  "  [addressing  Bianca  and  Emilia]  "  Blesse  yee  cast 
a  Udies  I"  [then  addressing  Maquerelle]  "  Ha,  Dipsas,  bow 
doost  thou,  olde  Cole  ? 

JIfay.    Olde  Cole? 

JIfal  I,  olde  Colel  Mee  thinkea  thou  liest  like  a  brand 
under  billets  of  greene  wood.     Hee  that  will  inflame  a  yong 

>  See  B.  E.  Stall,  Shkkapere.  M&nton,  and  the  Malcootent  Type,  Hoden 
PhiloloKr.  Vol,  111,  p.  38t,  f. 
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wenches  hart  let  him  Uy  close  to  her  an  old  cole  that  bath  firat 
bin  fired,  a  pandresse,  my  half-burnt  lint,  who  though  thou  canst 
not  flame  thy  aelfe,  yet  arte  able  to  set  a  thousand  virgins  tapers 
afire,"  etc 

The  portion  of  this  quotation  with  which  we  are  especially 

concerned  is  Malevole's  first  speech.    In  the  fourth  edition  of 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (London,  1825,  Vol.  IV,p.  39)  it  reappears  as, 

"  Blew  7e  duite  Udiei  1  ha,  Diptu  I  bow  doil  thon  old  Cole  "  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  good  old  word  "  cast ",  although 
quite  natural  and  proper  in  this  passage,  was  emended  to 
"  chaste  "  by  Dodsley.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Cole  "  of  the  quar- 
tos,  which,  by  this  time,  was  in  need  of  some  attention,  was  left 
undisturbed.  It  is  not  often  that  two  of  the  worst  foults  of  a 
textual  critic  jostle  elbows  in  a  sentence  of  only  eleven  words. 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  specify  the  short- 
comings of  the  dramatic  editors  of  the  eighteenlh  century.  The 
few  who  slipped  by  the  acrimonious  Gifford  did  not  escape  the 
relentless  vigilance  of  Dyce. 

The  text  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Ancient  British  Drama, 
Vol.  II,  p,  15,  is  a  mere  reprint  of  Dodsley. 

Dyce,  whose  knowledge  of  our  old  drama  was  enormous,  re- 
turned to  "  cast,"  as  might  have  been  expected,  and,  in  his  first 
edition  of  Webster  (1830,  Vol.  IV,  p.  52),  gives  us, 

"  Bleu  ;e,  cut  o'  ladiei  t — Ha,  Dipiu !  how  doit  thou  old  Cole  "  ? 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  1857.  Meanwhile  Dyce  had 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  "  Cole"  was  nothing  but  the  sixteenth 
century  spelling  of  "  coal."     Hence  we  have  (p.  338J, 

"  Bleii  je,  cast  o'  ladiei! — Ha,  dip*a*I  how  doit  thou  old  coal "? 

This  is  the  text  adopted  by  Mr.  BuUen  in  his  edition  of  Marston, 
London,  1887,  Vol.  I,  p.  238. 

Marston  is  not  represented  in  the  Mermaid  Series. 

One  might  believe,  indeed,  in  view  of  its  undeserved  misfor- 
tunes, one  might  hope,  that  this  poor  litde  scrap  of  text  was  finally 
clear  and  correct.  It  is  the  primary  object  of  this  note,  however, 
to  show  that  one  point  still  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  the 
obviously  classical  allusion  in  the  word  "dipsas."  What  is 
"  dipsas,"  and  why  does  Malevole  apply  it  to  Maquerelle  ? 

Editorial  comment  begins  with  a  note  signed  S.  in  the  Dodsley 
collection,  1.  c.    Presumably,  S.  stands  for  George  Steevens,  the 
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well-known  editor  of  Shakespeare  (so  HazlJtt  in  the  5th  edit,  of 
Dodsley,  Vol.  I,  p.  xiii). 

"  The  Dipsas,"  says  Steevens,  "  is  the  Fire-Drake,  a  serpent 
of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Hydrus.  The  one  is 
supposed  to  kill  by  inflammation,  the  other  by  cold." 

To  the  present  day  this  note  continues  to  dominate  the  inter- 
pretation of  dipsas,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  another  passage  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later.  The  non-classical  reader  is  likely  to  be 
bewildered  rather  than  instructed  by  it.  The  classical  reader  will 
probably  be  able  to  detect  the  fact  that  Steevens  took  "  dipsas  "  to 
be  the  well-known  classical  serpent  by  that  name.  To  such  a 
reader  the  note  is  unnecessary.  No  doubt  Steevens  had  a  source 
for  his  remarkable  information,  but  the  discovery  of  it  would  be 
of  no  value  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
if  the  dipsas  is  the  fire-drake  the  Oxford  Dictionary  needs  to 
revise  its  account  of  both  words.  Further,  not  even  the  indefati- 
gable Aldobrandis  (Serpentum  et  Draconum  Libri  Duo,  Bologna, 
1640,  p.  275,  f.),  seems  to  have  heard  of  this  distinction  between 
death  by  the  hydrus  and  death  by  the  dipsas,  and,  in  any  case, 
the  statement  of  it  has  no  bearing  upon  our  passage.'  The  word- 
ing of  the  note  appears  to  suggest  that  Steevens  took  Malevole's 
second  speech  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  allusion  in  dipsas.  But 
one  has  only  to  read  the  speech  to  become  convinced  that  the 
object  of  it  is  to  explain,  not  dipsas,  but  "old  Cole." 

Steevens'  note  is  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  without  comment. 

Dyce  says  of  dipsas: 

"  A  kind  of  serpent ;  those  whom  it  bit  were  said  to  die  tor- 
mented with  thirst ;  hence  Lucan,  'lorrida  dipsas '." 

The  comment  is  repeated  in  the  second  edition.  This  b  cer- 
tainly a  vast  improvement  on  Steevens.  To  be  sure,  Dyce  did 
not  inform  us  where  his  citation  from  Lucan  [9,  718]  was  to  be 
found.  But  the  value  of  exact  reference  was  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

Halliwell  says  nothing  of  dipsas  in  the  commentary  to  his 
edition,  although  he  not  infrequently  pauses  to  discourse  upon 
other  matters  of  much  leas  importance. 

Lastly  comes  Mr.  Bullen,  to  whose  untiring  industry  and  en> 
thusiam  every  lover  of  the  drama  is  so  deeply  indebted.  He 
writes  of  dipsas  as  follows  : 

"  A  very  venomous  little  serpent.  'A  man  or  beast  wounded 
with  this  serpent ',  says  Topsel  in  his  Hist,  of  Serpents  (ed.  1658, 
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p.  699), '  ia  afflicted  with  intolerable  thirst,  insomuch  as  it  is  easier 
for  him  to  break  his  belly  than  to  quench  his  thirst  with  drinking : 
always  gaping  like  a  bull,  cast eth  himself  down  into  the  water 
and  maketh  no  spare  of  the  cold  liquor,  but  continually  sucketh 
it  in  till  either  the  belly  break  or  the  poison  drive  out  the  life  by 
overcoming  the  vital  spirits '." 

This  quotation  is  interesting  but,  after  all,  is  not  Dyce's  note 
more  to  the  point  ?  For  example,  why  cite  Topsel  for  a  classical 
allusion,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  non-classical 
reader  no  inkling  of  the  Ikct  that  it  really  is  a  classical  allusion  ? 
Marston  himself  was  quite  able  to  get  his  classical  learning  at 
first  hand.  Moreover,  Topsel's  History  of  Serpents  did  not  a[»- 
pear  until  1608,  four  years  after  the  Malcontent  was  published 
and  at  least  eight  years  after  it  was  written. 

Even  granting,  therefore,  that  the  interpretation  given  to 
"dipsas"  by  Mr,  BuUen,  after  Dyce  and  Slcevens,  is  correct, 
would  it  not  have  been  better,  merely  as  a  matter  of  method,  to 
consult,  first  of  all,  the  classical  authorities?  The  process,  in 
this  case,  is  unusually  brief  and  simple.  The  allusion,  whatever 
it  is,  is  confined  to  a  single  word,  and  the  word  is  as  clearly  of 
Greek  origin  as  any  word  could  well  be.  If,  therefore,  we  turn, 
first  of  all,  to  any  standard  Greek  lexicon  ten  minutes  with  the 
references  under  Jh^ot  will  be  more  than  enough  to  show  that 
what  the  worthy  Topsel  has  said  is  hardly  more  than  a  para- 
phrase, though^oubtless  not  at  first  hand,  of  Nikander's  Theriaka, 
338-343; 

Say/utri  fl  J/tifikiytTai  KftaHiij  npAaap,  a/i^  ii  KoCmf 

j^fiXf    vv    a£aXf ^  atMinrai  affpox"  ti^i ' 

airrip  iy  ,  igur*  ravpot  inrip  noraiiclo  ntrvKit, 

;)^*div  iiUTptjTor  Mjniu  ironCr,  tftrdxt  »i)d£r 

3fi^aXir  iKpriftit,  x'<t-  1'  imtpaxOia  iftipror. 
This  famous  poem  of  the  Alexandrian  Age  is  the  fountain  head 
of  a  large  proportion  of  what  we  hear  on  the  subject  o(  serpents 
in  later  Antiquity  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  few  serpents 
are  mentioned  more  frequently  than  tbe  dipsas.' 

■  Irreapective  of  Lucan,  9,  610 ;  71B  1  73B.  f. :  Silius  Ilalicui.  3,  313;  Mar- 
tial, 3.  44,  7  ;  Aelian,  ff.  A.  6,  51  ;  Lucian,  De  Djpsadibut,  4,  f.,  and  of  nu' 
meroQi  patWEet  found  in  *ach  aulhon  u  Solium,  I lidonii.  Galen,  Dioicurides, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  Sclioliait  on  Nikander.  Ther.  343  lajri  that  the  famooi  itor;  of 
the  a**  and  the  dipiaa,  which  Nikander  himself  relatei,  «ai  aUo  found  in  tbe 
Kofoi  Sinpoi,  a  loit  Satjr-drBDu  of  Sophokles  {339.  N.]    Aelian  repeat!  the 
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But  let  us  pause  a  moment  lo  consider  an  important  but,  up  to 
this  point,  a  much  neglected  aspect  of  this  discussion.  It  will  be 
observed,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  all  agree  as  to  what 
"  dipsas  "  is  in  this  pass^e  of  Marston.  But  when  we  ask  wbjr 
it  is  found  ia  this  passage  of  Marstoo  the  silence  on  all  aides 
appears  to  be  unanimous.  Presumably,  we  have  all  supposed 
that  dipsas  was  in  some  way  an  anticipation  of  the  idea  elaborated 
in  "  old  coal,"  etc.  If  this  is  true  Malevole's  discussion  would 
have  been  more  effective  without  the  word  than  with  it.  More- 
over, even  after  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  Marston's 
characteristic  oddity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  explanatioo 
is  really  too  far-fetched  to  be  convincing. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  can  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  we 
have  all  been  mistaken  from  the  first.  If  we  are  not  ourselves 
fortunate  enough  to  remember  the  passage  which  is  the  key  to 
the  situation,  a  few  moments,  this  time,  with  any  standard  lexicon 
of  the  Latin  language,  will  lead  us  straight  to  the  proof  that 
Malevole  was  not  thinking  of  dipsas,  a  kind  of  snake,  but  of  Dip- 
sas, a  kind  of  woman. 

Her  name  occurs  but  once  in  classical  literature,  but  it  occurs 
in  a  work  so  well-known  in  Marston's  time  that  practically  every 
motif  it  contains  reappears  somewhere  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 
I  refer  to  the  Amores  of  Ovid. 

The  lena  or  raaquerelle  is  a  regular  character  in  the  erotic 
poetry  of  antiquity,  more  especially  in  the  comedy,  the  epigram 
and  the  elegy.  The  eighth  elegy  of  Ovid's  first  book  is  concerned 
with  one  of  these  women.    It  opens  as  follows: 

Eit  quaedsm  (qaicumque  vo1«t  cognMcere  lenam 
Audiat]).  eitqu««dam  nomiDe  Dipiaiannt. 

These  two  lines  are  all  that  Malevole  was  thinking  of.  His  "  Ha, 
Dipsas"  is  nothing  but  a  translation  into  Ovidian  allusion  of  the 
French  allusion  already  contained  in  Maquerelle,  a  word  odiously 
familiar  in  the  Parisian  literature  of  Marston's  time.    Obviously, 

■1017  in  hii  accounl  of  the  dipiu  and  adds  Ibykos  (3$  £.)  and  two  playi, 
olhetwiie  anknavro,  one  by  Dinolochot,  the  tivbI  of  Epichamot  (On. 
DerUa,  8,  p.  150,  Kaibel),  the  other  by  Apollophanes  (g,  Kock).  The  Iode 
line  of  mediacTal  authoriliei  ia  cited  and  diacaited  by  Mftrslon'a  elder  con- 
temporaiy,  Uliue  Aldobrandi,  to  whoie  volaininons  work  on  the  tnbject  «f 
aerpenit  I  have  already  alluded.  It  is  also  interesting  to  End  that,  according 
to  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  the  dipsas  crept  into  Engliah  literature  as  early  as 
YTyclif  and   that,  as  late  as  1B94,  it  waa  still  able  to  pote  at  an  OTDament 
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therefore,  Ibe  "  dipsu"  of  Dyce  and  BuUen  should  be  corrected 
to  Dipsas. 

Ovid's  own  reason  for  calling  bia  lena  Dipsas  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  Marston,  but  will  serve  to  dear  np  the  ques- 
tion finally  for  us.    In  verses  3-4,  he  says: 

Ex  re  Domeii  habet :  nigri  Don  ilia  pBrentem 

Hemnonii  in  loteii  lobHa  vidil  eqnit. 

In  Other  words,  Ovid's  Dipsas  is  like  Juvenal's  Phiale  ("the 
Flowing  Bowl"),  or  the  woman  Canthara  ("the  Tank")  who 
through  Hagen's  obvious  emendation  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  Vergiliaa  tradition.  She  has  been  given  a  nickname 
characterizing  the  perennial  thirst  of  these  Sarah  Gamps  of  Antiq- 
uity.     References  to  the  weakness  are  constantly  recurring. 

We  now  see  why  the  woman  and  the  serpent  have  the  same 
name.  Ex  re  noraen  habet,  says  Ovid,  describins:  the  woman : 
MnrrofMi  rqf  Si^Sw  yh  tpyof  airA  $fu»  ri  bofu,  says  Aelian,  describing 
the  serpent.  Both  deserve  their  common  name  of  Dipsas,  and 
each  derives  it  regularly  from  8i^a,  the  serpent,  because  it  created 
an  undying  thirst,  the  woman  because  she  possessed  one. 

Although  my  discussion  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  the 
passage  of  Marston,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  the  name  of  Dipsas  had  occurred  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  For  example,  in  the  dramatis  personae  of  Lyly's  En- 
dimion,  a  play  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bond,  was  first  acted  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1586,  we  find  "Dipsas  an  old  Enchantress". 

Here,  too,  Steevens'  "fire-drake"  has  proved  to  be  a  will  o' the 
wisp  for  succeeding  commentators. 

There  have  been  four  editions  of  the  Endimion  in  modern  times : 
the  first,  by  Dilke  in  his  Old  English  Plays,  London,  1814, 
Vol.  II;  the  second,  by  Fairholt  in  his  edition  of  the  plays, 
London,  1858,  Vol.  I ;  the  third,  a  separate  edition  by  G.  P. 
Baker,  N.  Y.,  1894;  the  fourth,  by  R.  Warwick  Bond,  in  his  fine 
edition  of  Lyiy's  collected  works,  Oxford,  1902,  Vol.  III. 

Dilke  says  (1.  c  p,  19) : 

"Dipsas,  as  Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  in  a  note  to  the  'Mal- 
content ',  is  the  firc'drake,  a  serpent  of  a  directly  opposite  nature 
to  the  hydnis :  the  one  is  supposed  to  kill  by  inflammation,  the 
other  by  cold." 

I  find  no  comment  on  the  name  in  the  editions  of  Fairholt  and 
Mr.  Baker,  but  Mr.  Bond  (I.  c.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  506)  reprints  Dilke's 
note,  and  adds : 
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"  It  [i.  e.  the  dipsas]  is  found  in  Aelian  VI,  51." 
Now,  it  ia  well-known  that  in  Antiquity  the  Una  was  always 
looked  upon  as  a  witch.  Her  business  included,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  brewing  of  love-potions  and  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  all  its  branches.  Ovid  himself  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
feats  in  magic  which  his  dreadful  old  woman  was  supposed  to 
perform.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  Lyiy  selected  a 
name  for  his  "Old  Enchautress",  he  was  not  thinking  of  Steevens' 
"  fire-drake ",  but  of  the  quaedam  nomine  Dipsas  anus  of  (be 
poet  Ovid. 

KiRBY  Flower  Smith. 
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Jobannine  Grammar.     By  Edwin  A.  Abbott.     London,  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  1906. 

In  bulk  the  gospel  according  to  St  John  is  not  a  formidable 
document.  It  can  easily  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  in 
the  same  couple  of  hours  a  practised  syntactician  could  note, 
as  he  reads,  all,  or  at  least  many  of  the  syntactical  deviations 
from  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  standard  language,  as  if 
there  were  any  standard  in  an  eternal  flux.  Of  course,  it  would 
take  more  time  tosort  out  the  phenomena, but  a  few  mornings  would 
suffice  for  that.  This  done,  your  classical  scholar  might  think 
that  he  had  absolved  his  task,  and  was  prepared  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  style  of  St.  John,  unless  he  should  encounter  the  Jobannine 
Grammar  of  Dr.  Abbott,  the  author  of  the  famous  Shakespearian 
Grammar,  to  which  all  English  scholars  owe  so  much.  The 
Jobannine  Grammar  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  arduous  labor, 
intense  thought,  and  patient  observation,  and  your  malapert 
syntactician  would  find  that  the  study  of  St.  John  requires  an 
amount  of  special  knowledge  that  would  justify  any  mere  classical 
scholar  in  sternly  refusing,  as  1  have  done  for  years,  to  give  out 
any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  any  point  of  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation. No  wonder,  then,  that  I  am  happy  at  being  buttressed 
in  this  position  by  a  stately  bulk  of  687  pp. 

But  it  is  hard  for  a  syntactician  in  grain  to  dismiss  so  im- 
portant a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek  with  a  mere  com- 
plimentary phrase.  A  fresh  reading  of  the  gospel  suggests  so 
many  things.  So  f.  i.  one  who  has  ever  done  any  work  in  the 
literature  of  the  Greek  Renascence  is  tempted  to  ask  what  a 
Hellenist  of  that  artificial  period  would  have  thought  of  St.  John's 
style.  The  emoeror  Julian  must  have  read  him  in  Cappadocia, 
but  as  Julian  speaks  sneeringly  of  Luke,  stylistically  the  best  of 
the  evangelists,  he  could  hardly  have  tolerated  St.  John,  and 
I  doubt  whether  that  frivolous  creature,  Luclan,  would  have  had 
the  patience  to  read  the  sacred  books  of  which  Peregrinus  made 
such  bad  use.  And  yet  Lucian's  testimony  would  have  been 
valuable  because  his  Greek  was  an  acquired  Greek,  and  it  is 
a  familiar  observation  that  foreigners  who  have  gained  a  mastery 
of  English  with  a  great  sum  of  toil  are  always  severer  critics  than 
natives,  who  fancy  that  they  are  free-born,  and  can  be  as  slovenly 
as  they  please.  There  are  worse  subjects  for  a  doctoral  disser- 
tation than:  'Quid  Lucianus  Samosatensis  de  Sancti  Johannis 
elocutione  sensurus  fuerit '.   But  I  will  leave  that  theme  to  younger 
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spirits,  and  indulge  iQ  anotlier  fancy.  Suppose  we  stretch  our 
imaKination  so  far  as  to  call  the  first  six  coapters  of  St.  John 
an  Oxyibynchus  fragment,  found  by  some  Helleoist,  whokoowiag 
nothing  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  nothing  of  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  document,  had  nosed  at  it  in  a  heathen  spirit. 
'  Nosed  at  it '  is  the  right  phrase  and  was  not  suggesK  d  by  Oxy- 
rhyochus.  On  the  contrary,  Oxyrbynchus  was  suggested  by  the 
comparisoD.  Your  sagacious  grammarian  is  often  nothing  better 
than  the  hound  from  which  he  gets  his  complimentary  epithet. 
Dogs  have  a  very  limited  range  of  vision,  and  are  haunted,  not 
as  we  are,  by  landscapes  and  seascapes,  but  by  smellscapcs. 
Indeed,  I  have  known  scholars  wbo  thought  of  the  classics  merely 
as  combinations  of  grammatical  smells.  The  type  is  familiar. 
It  is  the  type  of  Smelfungus,  own  brother  to  Dryasdust.  But  the 
sense  of  smell  is  not  to  be  despised  for  all  that  It  may  save  the 
life  of  a  reading.  It  may  detect  the  forger  of  an  intercalated 
document,  the  forger  of  a  book.  No  idle  invocation  is  that :  A 
£vv(0t  mI  ^■oKiJiptt  dir^/MtnJpioi.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  on 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  an  exhaustive  syntactical  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  or  even  on  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  said  gospel,  but  I  do  not  know  any  easier  way 
of  showing  the  value  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book  than  by  comparing  his 
treatment  of  certain  syntactical  topics  with  the  way  in  which  I  am 
wont  to  handlethesamesubjects,  andif  J  refer  to  the  A.J.  P.  from 
time  to  time  it  is  not  because  of  any  startling  novelty  in  my  vif  ws 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  personal  convenience  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII 
234).  Without  further  apology,  then,  let  us  take  up  Chapter  I. 
The  very  first  thing  at  which  our  imaginary  student  would  check 
is  the  preposition  in  the  famous  no)  ^  Xttynt  ^*  trp^r  ri*  6ti*.  1  he 
trouble  lies  partly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Proteus  X<iyo'.  as  Diels 
calls  it.  What  is  the  >  V  in  St.  John  ?  What  for  that  matter 
is  the  "kiyot  in  Herakleitos  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  personification. 
'And  the  A<<yof  had  his  face  turned  toward  God  .  The  gaze  of 
the  Adror  is  fixed  on  God  as  the  gaze  of  the  Christian  on  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  3,  tSJ,  a  transforming  gaze.  One 
recalls  Dante. 

BeBirice  In  nl  tiniiiro  fi*nco 

Vidi  Tivolu  e  ricuaTdar  oel  Sole: 

AqaiU  tl  non  gli  I'affisw  unquanco. 

One  remembers  that  the  eagle  is  the  symlol  of  St.  John,  On 
rpttr  and  its  mutuality  see  A.  J.  P.  XII  386.  One  brings  away 
a  confused  notion  of  a  diptych,  made  up  of  XiSyec  and  Btit,  texte 
avec  traduclion  en  regard,  the  one  the  mirror  of  the  other. 
Here,  then,  is  a  point  where,  if  anywhere,  one  needs  the  specialist. 
Of  course.  Dr.  Abbott  discusses  the  passage  at  great  length 
and  comes  to  the  following  conclusion,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
conclusion.  'Probably  John  combines  the  spiritual  meaning 
"devoted  to"  with  the  more  local  meaning  "in  converse  with  " 
and  in  his  own  mind  the  former  is  predominant'  (p.  275). 
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The  next  thing  our  imaginary  student  would  notice  is  th«  aayn- 
detic  character  of  the  opening  veraea,  very  childlike  or  very  pro- 
found. Asyndeton  may  be  either,  may  be  both.'  In  a  language 
full  of  hooks  and  eyes,  like  the  Greek,  asyndeton  b  always  note- 
worthy. The  Pindaric  student  will  remember  Dissen's  long  excur- 
sus on  the  subject,  and  be  prepared  for  a  minute  discussion  on  the 
part  of  any  one  who  should  take  the  document  seriously.  For 
eleven  verses  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  sentences.  True,  in 
good  time  we  are  to  have  kw  and  hi  and  air  and  ydp.  Nay,  there  wilt 
be  a  KaiDHy*  to  startle  us  out  of  our  propriety,  but  that  is  a  very 
meagre  assortment  compared  with  the  wealth  of  Plato's  particles. 
And  we  soon  begin  to  miss  ^'r.'    We  have  A*.    Where  is  fu'»  ? 

AiKaror  ft  J  r  Irot  tM   />r«]  Ilptii/uni 

Where  is  the  other  member  of  the  Sjcupir  {ivyot  'Arpfitavi  There 
is  antithesis  enough  in  the  thought  as  one  reads  on,  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  keep  from  interpolating  /kV.  'John,'  says  Dr.  Abbott 
(p.  70), 'abounds  in  instancesof  asyndeton  of  the  most  varied  and 
unexpected  kinds  too  numerous  to  quote',  contrasts  the  usage 
of  the  other  evangelists,  comparing  Juo.  i,  36,  with  Mark  i,  8, 
Matth.  3,  It,  Lk,  3,  16,  and  gives  a  classification  of  asyndeton 
according  to  the  part  of  speech  with  which  the  conjunction  is 
omitted — a  rather  mechanical  classification,  but  still  a  classification. 

On  v.  5  one  stops  to  ask  whether  aM  is  ifisum  or  id.  The 
question  recurs  in  every  phase  of  Greek  and  authors  seem  to 
vary.  In  some  of  them  the  neuter  is  seldom  used  in  other  than 
the  emphatic  st;nse.  Plato,  as  usual,  is  capricious  but  the  point 
has  not  been  clarified  yet.  But  one  thing  soon  makes  itself  felt 
and  '  crisps  the  nerves '  of  the  Hellenist,  the  overdoing  of  the 
unemphatic  atroO,  on  which  we  find  a  long  and  instructive  chapter 
in  Dr.  Abbott,  p.  414  foil. 

V.  7  oSrat  IptStr.  oSrot  the  dominant  demonstrative  comes  early, 
('niror  IS  not  uncommon,  but  where  is  it*,  to  which  the  grammars 
give  the  second  place  in  the  familiar  group?  But  SSi  is  a  very 
uncertain  quantity  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  124).  It  belongs  chiefly  to 
dramatic  literature,  where  it  sometimes  abounds  to  the  over- 
whelming of  otroc  and  (Kcirot,  which  elsewhere  override  or  efface  it. 
In  Eur.  I.  T.,  for  instance,  Ut  outnumbers  oirot  four  times,  and 
(here  is  a  mere  trace  of  (ic(i»r.     The  use,  the  proportion  and  the 

*'Th«  Evkngeliit',  mti  Ne^,  Jutian  the  Apostste,  p.  aj6  (Enel.  tr.), 
'introducei  ceriain  Kolemn  theio,  which  lotind  like  trumpet  bUits  id  the 
iDfiteTioui  lilence'.  'Die  Originalitit  seines  Denkeni  iQckl  ihn  in  die  ente 
KlasM  der  >Ilchrist1ichen  Autoren :  aber  die  berechnele  Stiliiieinng  nnd 
ErfindanE  machen  doch  einen  mcrklicben  Unterschied  segen  Paalui  and  die 
rheterittlU  Form  dtl  Pnlega  iit  ehnt  dot  Vorbiid  der  HtniHtspriUkt  kaum  it- 
gmfiitk',  T.  WiUmowiti-Moellendorff,  Griechiiche  LiieTslor,  p.  tSS. 

*^,  13.:  dI  fdv — iUoi  \Sk'\  and  outside  our  limits  16,  q:  lUv  .  .  .  it~St. 
utvTot  occurs  4,  97.  Perhaps  litv  wai  fell  ai  /u^.  Only  tbete  it  no  ^  io  tbU 
tphere,  011I7  if^". 
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distributioo  of  these  demonstratives  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion due — as  I  have  found  by  personal  studies  in  this  domain — 
and  the  first  serious  discussion  of  iaata  is  as  recent  as  the  article 
by  Havers,  Das  Pronomen  der  Jener-deixis  im  Griechiscfaen 
in  tfaelndogetmanischeForschungenfid.XIX  1906.  (ViZhw  plays 
an  important  rdle  in  St.  John,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  not 
neglected  by  Dr.  Abbott,  pp.  283-285,  pp.  567  foil.  The  effect 
of  the  absence  of  33(  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered. 
__,  V.  9  ri  ^fw  ri  aXi)tfiMSr  IS  the  rhetorical  position  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII 8), 
the  3r'™r  position,  but  as  it  shows  itself  sporadically  in  the  most 
simple  Greek,  it  does  not  attract  attention  until  it  has  recurred  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  times.  I  ci  the  days  when  scholars 
sniffed  Hebraisms  everywhere,  it  might  have  been  observed  that 
this  is  the  normal  position  in  Hebrew,  and  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  but  we  have  learned  better.  Dr. 
Abbott  maintains  the  Sykot  effect  in  this  sphere  of  Greek  which 
is  revealing  itself  more  and  more  as  popular  Greek.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  article  which  takes  up  pp.  47-68,  he  says  that 
'John  as  a  rule  reduplicates  the  article  only  in  utterances  of  the 
Lord  or  in  weighty  sayings  about  Him  as  in  the  prologue,  "  This 
was  the  tight,  the  true  [light]".  In  theless  weighty  clauses  of  the 
Lord's  utterances  be  does  not  reduplicate  it,  as  in  "the  true  wor- 
shippers" contrasted  with  "I  am  the  vine,  the  true  vine'"  (15,  ij. 
It  IS  curious  to  find  such  a  vindication  of  Aristotle's  rule  in  this 
sphere.  Aristophanes  has  the  position  not  infrequently,  and 
a  mock  Sycor  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  comic  force,  but  there 
is  danger  of  overinterpretation  in  Aristophanes,  if  not  in  St.  John. 
With  v.  14  the  narrative  proper  begins,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  it  opens  with  an  historical  present — though  not  that 
variety  of  the  historical  present,  called  the  annalistic  present 
which  occurs  in  the  first  words  of  the  Anabasis.  The  historical 
present  belongs  to  folkspeech,  and  did  not  come  into  literature 
until  the  dramatists  brought  it  in.    We  look  for  it  at  the  lumiog 

Eoints  of  the  narrative,  where  the  interest  is  quickened,  but  no  one 
as  yet  formulated  its  behavior  satisfactorily  (A.J.  P.  XXIII  245). 
'The  historic  present',  says  Dr.  Abbott,  'which  is  much  more 
frequent  in  Mark  than  in  the  other  synoptisls,  is  also  a  striking 
characteristic  of  John '  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show  the  difference 
between  Mark  and  John,  which  would  not  interest  the  student 
of  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment.  The  practical  absence  of  it  from 
the  third  gospel  has  been  emphasized  before  as  a  characteristic 
of  Luke,  who  has  stylistic  ambitions  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  106,  XVI  259, 
XX  109). 

V.  15  n-fisi-drfuii' is  comprehensible  Greek,  and  one  recalls  Od.  it, 
482 :  atio — fiaadpraTOf,  but  it  is  queer  Greek  for  all  that.  The 
possessive  genitive  yields  a  tolerable  explanation,  as  it  does  in 
more  instances  than  one  would  suppose,  but  Dr.  Abbott,  who 
treats  the  subject  at  great  length  pp.  11--13,  finds  a  special 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  tell  what  was  the  original  word 
employed  by  the  Baptist.    Of  course,  no  mere  classicist  could 
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be  expected  to  invade  that  mysterious  domain.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  problem  raised  as  to  the  '  Kanzleistil '  of  the  Persian 
court(A.J.  P.  XII518). 

V.  17  Sio  'iqffov  Xpurrov.  We  had  8t'  aWoi  before  (v.  2),  and 
we  shall  find  &d  c.  gen.  many  times,  and  recognize  a  certain 
sharpness  in  its  use.  In  later  Greek  we  have  the  abomination 
of  flui  c.  gea.  of  the  material,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  St.  John 
uses  dui  c  gen.  for  f£.  However  Justin  Martyr  has  been  haled 
up  for  heresy  on  account  of  bia  tii  irapSiwov.  See  my  note  on 
J.  M.  Apol.  I  c  22, 15.  It  is  a  queer  thing,  this  strictness  and  this 
laxness  in  prepositional  use.    No  Greek,  be  be  ever  so  humble, 

would  fail  to  understand  A/  t*  ri  voym  m)  Si'  aS  ri  irdrro.      The  tWO 

uaesare  never  confounded  (see  my  note  on  J.  M.  Apol.  I  c.  23, 11), 
and  Dr.  Abbott  keeps  them  apart,  as  was  to  be  expected.  (See 
pp.  231  foil.)  And  yet  in  olher  prepositions  one  notices  the 
inevitable  trend  toward  the  accusative.  According  to  the  rule 
that  obtains  in  life,  dulness  prevails  in  the  long  run,  and  the 
dullest  of  the  cases,  the  accusative,  gets  the  better  of  sentimental 
dative  and  clinging  genitive.  No  one  used  to  vulgar  speech  is 
shocked  beyond  measure  hy  6  br  tit  rir  cAirov  rou  aarp6t  (v.  18). 
There  is  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  But  I  must  renounce 
a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Abbott's  treatment  of  the  prepositions,  which 
are  of  momentous  importance  in  a  doctrinal  aspect,  with  which 
the  present  writer  has  nothing:  to  do. 

v.  19  Ua  /pMr^o-wTi*  avT6r.  Subjunctive  after  historical  tenses. 
The  sequence  has  nothing  surprising  about  it.  Herodotos  is 
fond  of  it  and  we  know  the  influence  of  Herodotos  on  later  Greek, 
But  where  it  recurs  perpetually,  one  asks:  Where  is  the  optative? 
Can  it  be  that  the  mood  of  fancy,  the  mood  of  illusion  is  dead? 
But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  There  is  very  little  scope  for  the 
wishing  optative  in  ordinary  prose,  and  perhaps  we  shall  have 
that  universal  favorite,  the  optative  with  Sf,  after  a  while. 

v.  27  :  j|ioc  am  \iv<»  =  S£iot  Xuirai  shows  the  degeneracy  of  the 
infinitive.  But  the  degeneracy  goes  almost  as  far  back  as 
original  sin.  Once  admit  the  final  particles  into  the  comple- 
mentary clause  and  the  mischief  is  done.  But  the  mischief  is  as 
old  as  Homer,  who  for  the  student  of  historical  syntax  is  the 
beginning  of  things ;  and  just  see  the  sweep  that  ut  has  gained  in 
Latin,  so  that  it  is  positively  bad  form  to  use  the  infinitive  when 
the  infinitive  must  have  reigned  by  right.  However,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  student  of  language  is  not  to  protest  but  to  under- 
stand. As  Ua  is  destined  to  kill  the  infinitive,  so  it  kills  the  future 
participle  which  has  a  feeble  life  at  best.  Of  course,  this  would 
be  considered  by  Dr.  Abbott  a  very  trivial  observation,  and  im 
is  treated  at  very  great  length  and  with  a  subtlety  that  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  heathen  Greek  to  take  the  rough 
shoes  of  daily  wear  from  off  his  feet.    In  11,  50  we  read  <rviiifiipn 

Tliiin   Xnt    tU    StSpmcot  throfidtji  iirip  tov  \anS,  in    iS,    I4:  avfi^ipn  ha 

SfOpmtot  amBartir.  To  the  Ordinary  Hellenist  X»a  is  simply  going 
the  way  that  the  infinitive  went  before.    Originally  both  are 
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apotelestic,  but  Dr.  Abbott  sees  a  special  note  of  preordinance  in 
the  wa  form  (p.  119). 

V.  38  Straw  fc  'iMM^t  {Sdirrt'^MV.  Shall  we  say  glibly  =  <X  'imawr^ 
(^(rrift*,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ?  fuj  yinnTo.  The  position 
would  show  that  fr  $ajrrlC»t  IS  not  periphrastic  here,  however  it  may 
be  elsewhere.  So  Dr.  Abbott  (p.  33o):  'In  N.  T.,  where  )p  is 
separated  from  the  present  participle,  it  b  often  better  to  supply 
some  predicate  from  the  conte^ct  and  to  take  the  participle  as  in 
classical  Greek,  especially  in  those  Gospels  where  the  Hebraic 
participle  is  very  rare '. 

V.  39  ^('irn  . .  .  if>xiiiin>f :   The  participle  after  verbs  of  sensuous 

Eerception  is  a  native  subdety  of  the  Greek  language  aller  which 
atin  toils  in  vain.  It  has  not  participles  enough  to  vie  with  the 
Greek.  The  participle  for  sensuous  perception,  not  so  often  for 
intellectual  perception,  in  for  intellectual  perception.  The  poorest 
Greek  works  the  rule  in  an  exemplary  fashion  that  may  well 
delight  the  heart  of  the  schoolmaster.     Cf.  5,  6:   r«i>rar  lUr 

6  'lifirouc  (aranti/Mvar  ko]  yroiit  Sn  iraKir  ^ij  XP^""'  '^K"'  This  dis- 
tinction is  current  now,  but  it  is  not  formulated  in  the  ordinary 
grammars,  and  Chough  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  for  half  a 
century,  I  cannot  tell  who  pointed  it  out  first.  Dr.  Abbott  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  it 

V.  35  irpi  Toti  at  tfiarrjiTai.  This  use  of  the  articuloT  infinitive 
instead  of  the  idiomatic  spit  with  the  infinitive  seems  to  have  come 
into  the  language  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  grammatical  propriety. 
To  be  sure,  we  find  it  first  in  Thukydides  (3,  68,  i)  whose  sense 
of  grammatical  propriety  according  to  some  scholars  is  ni/,  but 
in  later  days  the  Greek  may  have  felt  toward  it  as  some  people 
feel  toward  'had  rather'.  It  will  not  'parse'.  The  normal  rpl* 
iiirciAiH»  we  shall  find  elsewhere,  e.  g.  4,  49.  St.  John  has  no 
fancy  for  the  articular  infinitive — a  decided  contrast  to  the  LXX. 
(See  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  106).  Dr.  Abbott  (p.  69)  quotes  Brudcr 
as  giving  15  art.  inf.  to  Mk„  34  to  Matth.,  70  to  Luke,  4  to  Jno., 
3  of  these  wpi  roS  and  one  iik  t6,  all  very  common  uses. 

V.  36:  ('ruSXt'^ac  .  .  .  Xf'yii:  The  first  subordinating  participle 
io  the  fragment.    Is  it  possible?     But  here  they  come  v.  36: 

JliffXi'^Mit,  V.  38  :   m-paOult  cal  Braaafitnt,  V.  43:  t^i^Xr^i  again.     Still 

airtKptBit  Nal  tJrriy  19  a  formula  that  recurs  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  staccato  style  makes  itself  felt.  So  3,  8:  awtX^art  ml  ^Mprrt, 
where  one  mie:ht  expect  even  in  this  sphere  irrMfantt  Atom 
(A.J.  P.  XXIII  I i). 

Chapter  II  v.  15 :  ni  t>  iTp6ffaTa  tal  toit  ffiat.  Where  has  n — 
Kni  been  all  this  time?  r*  coi  is  a  decided  gnomon  of  literary  style. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  official  inscriptions.  The  business  orators 
do  not  favor  the  construction,  as  Fuhr  remarked  long  ago,  Rh. 
M.  33.  N.  F.  C1878)  578.  Here  the  coupled  nf  r.  wp6Ban  «al 
rait  fiSar  sounds  like  an  inherited  formula.  '  re  occurs  only  thrice 
in  this  Gospel  3,  15 ;  4,  42  and  6,  18 '. 

v.  33:  TtiriTtpaKorra  xal  l^  fr«mr  elEoAofi^A) :  The  dative  IS  nOt 
easily   paralleled  except  in  later  Greek.     Dr.  Abbott  (p.   39) 
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citesjosephusand  Eusebius.  'Always  in  passages  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  coofusing  the  dative  of  duration  with  the 
dative  of  cocnpletion '.  A  classical  scholar  cannot  chase  away 
the  Dotion  of  a  Latiaism.  The  aorist  with  definite  numbers  is 
used  with  idiomatic  exactness  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  234).    So  4,  39: 

V.  22 :  rf  XifyiB  hr :  The  attraction  of  the  relative  is  uniform,  in 
the  inferior  M5S,  and  gives  an  idiomatic  touch  to  the  language. 
But  here  and  in  4,  50  the  attraction  is  pretermitted — for  reasons 
which  one  must  seek  in  Dr.  Abbott  himself  (p.  298).  It  is  just 
these  refinements  of  interpretation  that  justily  the  mere  layman 
in  declining  any  judgment  on  matters  of  N.  T.  interpretation. 

Chapter  III,  v.  2  eUAt  yhp  Jturanu.  ydp  makes  its  appearance 
for  the  first  time.  tiuKat  niur  oXXd  irv*  xpir^  X"?"*-  Find  me  an 
equal  run  of  Greek  with  only  one  yap.  The  Johannine  use  of  ya^ 
moves  on  what  we  may  call  the  school  boy  '  for '  plane  but  4,  45 : 
ml  ainoX  yip  shows  that  the  phrasing  of  yip  is  not  lost,  even  if  the 
feeling  is.  Here  again(p.  loi).  Dr.  Abbott  goes  into  great  detail 
as  to  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  use,  p.  loi  foil.,  and  the 
difference  as  to  the  employment  in  strict  narrative  and  in  Christ's 
words.    One  cannot  help  noticing  the  recurrence  of  Urartu.    So 

again,  v.  3  iirarm  Ibt'a  and  v.  4  Suvarai  ytyniS^nu,  birarai  tlrrt\6tU  Kol 

Y»rqd^vcu.  The  recurrence  reminds  one  of  the  'dynetic'  particle, 
and  one  misses  the  optative  and  Hr.  But  there  is  no  optativewith 
in,  except  once  outside  the  limits  of  our  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus, 
and  then  only  in  a  polite  formula,  13,  24:  mSiaOat  rU  ir  (17  ntpl 
0S  Xiyi'i  which  like  the  English  rendering  '  what  may  (might)  the 
name  be '  shows  at  once  that  there  must  be  a  name,  and  that  the 
questioner  would  like  to  know  it.  But  alas!  even  that  polite 
formula  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Abbott.  It  stands  in  the  /exitts  re- 
ceblus,  on  which  I  pencilled  my  marginal  notes.  Westcott  and 
Hon  have  it  not,  but  simply  iim*.  Nor  is  there  any  optative 
conditional.  It  is  a  fanciful  thing,  and  might  not  be  needed  by 
sober  Christians,  who  have  to  deal  with  eternal  verities.  '  The 
optative  mood  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  Gospels,  except 
in  Luke ',  says  Dr.  Abbott,  without  a  sigh.  To  be  sure,  it  is  an 
old  story.  The  logical  condition  with  its  standard  of  fact,  the 
unreal  condition,  with  its  stern  appeal  to  reality,  the  ia»  condition, 
with  its  recognition  of  the  course  of  things — these  must  suffice, 
and  of  these  iar  dominates.  It  is  the  conditional  of  all  work  in 
this  sphere.  It  is  the  legal  conditional,  the  anticipatory  condi- 
tional. The  logical  conditional  is  used  occasionally.  It  is  usually 
a  pro  forma  conditional ;  and  no  wonder  that  (5,  1 2)  it  takes  o\,. 
There  is  no  example  of  the  minatory  and  monitory  *X  with  the 
future  indicative,  which  runs  through  the  language  from  Homer 
down.  But  the  minatory  and  monitory  formula  which  I  set  goii^r 
some  thirty  years  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  the  track  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  studies.  At  least  whilst  he  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  A  with  the  future  conditional  in  John  (p.  372  note), 
he  does  not  recognize  the  applicability  of  the  formula  to  other 
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passages  cited  for  the  N.  T.  Of  course,  the  disillusioning  con- 
ditional cannot  be  spared  in  this  world  ol  unrealities  and  shanks 
and  the  legal  condition  and  the  unreal  are  treated  at  length 
by  Dr.  Abbott.  On  the  difference  between  aorist  and  present 
subjunctive  he  is  as  exact  as  if  he  were  interpreting  a  classical 
text,  a  matter  on  which  I  have  touched  A.  J.  }'.  XXIII  241, 
Delightful  is  his  remark  (p.  372  note).  'As  for  such  English 
phrases  as  "If  he  shall  come"  and  "If  he  shall  have  come", 
they  are  not  really  English  at  all,  but  may  perhaps  be  tolerated 
in  a  treatise  like  this,  which  sometimes  aims  at  expressing  for 
readers  the  different  shades  of  meaning  in  Greek  conditional 
sentences.  Jf,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke  Rich.  II 
2,  I,  291  means  "if  we  are  to,  or  apt  to  shake  off"  and  even 
that  is  quite  exceptional '.  In  other  words,  'shall'  is  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  minatory  and  monitory  conditions.  There  is 
no  question  about  it,  that  the  practice  of  close  translation  frooi 
Latin  and  Greek  has  foisted  upon  our  language  a  lot  of  un- 
idiomatic  syntax,  which  is  never  heard  in  daily  speech,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  slang,  we  must  submit  10  the  enrichment  bere 
and  there. 

V.  16  DVTo — Surrt  makes  its  first  appearance.  There  is  an 
unwonted  dignity,  an  unwonted  im press iven ess  about  ihe  bal- 
anced period  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  256),  and  the  indicative  is  less 
common  in  this  sphere  than  the  inlinitive,  which  by  a  species 
of  atavism  regains  something  of  its  primitive  preponderance 
(A.  J.  P.  XIV  241 ;  XV  117).  But  in  this  passage  (Dr.  Abbott, 
p.  537),  the  reading  is  disputed ;  Blass  reads  fct  after  Chrysosiom, 
whose  testimony  Dr.  Abbott  discredits.  On  the  tfile  of  on  in 
Johannine  Grammar  Dr.  Abbott  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
(p.  154  foil.).  John,  it  appears,  deals  largely  with  causes  and 
uses  fri  very  frequently  in  the  sense  of  '  because '.  The  causal 
particles  apparently  among  the  most  simple  are  really  among  the 
most  difficult,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  original  conce[>- 
tion.  oTi  is  only  and  always  '  that '.  '  Because '  is  only  a  con- 
venient Iranslation.  'That',  like  on,  is  an  accusative  of  the  inner 
object,  the  accusative  of  the  object  created.  The  finiie  constnic- 
tion  of  the  verbs  of  emotion  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English  alike, 
teaches  the  lesson  so  much  needed,  that  the  primitive  conception 
of  the  world  was  'will'.  Here  again  the  grammarian  and  the 
theologian  go  hopelessly  apart. 

V.  18  in  lit)  ifjcloTfvrtv  is  a  specimen  of  the  notorious  Alabandic 
solecism,  which  came  up  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  It  is 
one  which  Lucian  would  not  have  noticed ;  he  was  addicted  to  it. 
Alabanda  was  in  Caria,  and  the  very  spite  of  the  saying  ir  Kepi 
niriurot  ought  to  keep  us  alive  to  the  importance  of  Carian  in- 
fluence. At  all  events,  trying  ^i)  on  a  Carian  seems  to  have  been 
a  brilliant  success.  Dr.  Abbott  (p.  203)  says  that  in  John  fiij  for 
oil  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  synoptists.  See  on  the  whole 
sutgect  A.  J.  P.  I  45  foil. 
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V.  39  x°/>f  X°'P*'  -  ^  cognate  dative  which  our  imagioary  classicist 
might  have  set  down  as  a  bit  of  folkspeech  like  the  cognate 
accusative  which  haunts  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranges  of 
speech. 

V.  32:  impan*  ml  ^mniff*.  The  change  of  tense  is  not  surprising 
to  anyone  who  appreciates  the  short-band  perfect  use  of  the 
aorisl.  Culmination  and  consummation  are  not  far  apart.  The 
large  use  of  the  perfect  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  common  speech. 
We  are  very  far  from  the  Homeric  use,  in  which  the  present  end 
of  the  perfect,  so  to  speak,  is  almost  always  in  evidence,  as  Jakob 
Wackernagel  has  lately  been  at  the  pains  to  show.  Dr.  Abbott 
(p.  333)  calls  attention  to  the  points  that  John  has  made  on  the 
difference  between  the  two  tenses,  though,  more  liberal  than  the 
Revisers,  he  admits  the  aorist  as  the  short-hand  of  the  perfect, 
where  there  is  no  perfect.  In  the  present  passage  (3,  32J  he 
labors  over  the  difference  between  the  tenses  and  says  that '  as  the 
perfect  of  6pap  is  the  only  part  of  the  verb  used  by  John,  he 
might  conceivably  use  the  perfect  of  6pat,  concerning  spiritual 
vision,  parallel  to  the  aorist  of  another  verb'. 

Chapter  IV  14  ou  p;  Si^o^i.  "^  fi  'i^^^  ^^  articular  infinitive 
worked  itself  up  into  literature,  but  only  into  dramatic  literature, 
which  is  a  glorified  form  of  the  spoken  language.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  Johannine  sphere  in  which  we  have  already  seen  so 
many  traces  of  vulgar  speech,  it  exults  and  abounds  (A.  J.  P. 
XVIII  453  foil.).  'a£^  occurs  in  John',  says  Dr.  Abbott  (p.  205), 
'fourteen  times  with  subjunctive  and  thrice  wiih  future ',  in  which  be 
thinks  that  'John  had  in  his  mind  an  emphasis  laid  rather  on 
futurity  than  on  certainty  which  would  have  been  indicated  by 
the  subjunctive'.    Of  these  three  only  one  seems  to  be  absolutely 

certain,    10,  5;  aWarplip    a    oi    /i^    ornXovAjtrovtrui    dXXd   ^tufovTai,   a 

narrow  basis  for  generalization.  Your  ordinary,  coarse-fibred 
Hellenist  would  refuse  to  accept  such  subtle  intimations  in  such 
a  sphere. 

v.  31  rirai.  We  have  had  'Pa^^i  and  xipu  before.  The  absence 
of  i,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  steady,  is  another  indication  of  the 
meeting  of  the  higher  language  with  folk-speech.  See  Scott  in 
A.  J.  P.  XXVI  43,  Under  the  vocative  Dr.  Abbott  does  not 
notice  the  absence  of  2,  but  he  has  naturally  something  to  say 
(p.  519)  about  the  articular  nominative — instead  of  the  vocative — 
really  a  bit  of  apposition.  Oddly  enough,  his  parallel  is  the 
French  'chose'  instead  of  the  French  article  as  in  'la  fille'. 
Familiar  Greek  is  parallel  with  Hebrew. 

v.  23:  &pa  .  . .  Sti  npotrnvr^aovri.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  this 
sphere  a  correctness  of  usage  not  formulated  in  the  ordinary 
manuals.  3t<  with  future  indicative  is  rare.  It  is  used  only 
when  there  is  a  definite  antecedent  and  the  tendency  to  Sm  is 
strong  even  then  as  in  the  famous  linrtrai  f^uip  5t'  S»  nor'  SkiXji 
*lXioc  Ip^'  Cf.  5i  ^5  -  ^PX'*"'  ^P"  '"'  *^'  ''"''  ^*  °'  *(*po'  igoiaotTat 
rijt  ^an-^r  rri. 
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V.  41  iroXXf :  There  seems  to  be  no  competitioa  on  the  part  of 
iroXu,  which  ia  in  some  authors  the  successful  rival.  (See  Helbing, 
Der  Instrumentalis  bei  Herodot,  p.  21,  much  fuller  than  Joost, 
Xenophon,  p.  143). 

V,  42:  if  r*  yvHiiiu.  re  here  starts  the  question  as  to  the  use  kA 
Tt  in  popular  speech.    See  note  on  2,  15. 

V.  47 :  IJiuWt  yip  inaOrgaiuir,  an  exact  use  naturally  retained  in 
familiar  language  and  in  familiar  phrases.  One  might  say  that 
the  vien  of  death  is  usually  postponed  until  one  is  at  the  point 
of  it,  but  fuXXM  TtXtvT^ia;  the  more  polite  synonym,  is  not 
uncommon.  Unfortuoalely  we  shall  fiod  that  John  never  uses 
the  future  in6nitive  with  iiAXu,  and  we  are  not  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  see  mountains  and  marveb  in  these  variations. 
No  remark  in  Dr.  Abbott. 

V,  52:  iipay  (dSdfiqv.  The  accusative  triumphs  here  as  with  the 
preposition.  liaSfiitpot  and  irTm,  why  not  &pa»  iSBSpriri  'It  is 
perhaps  vernacular',  says  Abbott  (p.  75),  like  our  'wkai  time 
did  it  happen '  ?    The  accusative  spreads  like  lava.    See  note  on 

Chapter  V.  v.  7  d»^wrov  oit  Ix*  Ira  0aXXjj  where  we  should 
expect  rAf  ffakevrra,  ira  fatal  to  SO  much  IS  fattd  to  the  future  par- 
ticiple.    See  note  on  i,  27. 

VV.  8.  11:  ipor — <$p«,  aipurarti — npuirira,  sbows  that  the  feeling 
for  the  imperative  in  this  sphere  is  not  deadened,  nor  in  fact  in 
any  sphere  of  Greek,  though  the  aorist  comes  forward  where 
the  distinction  is  not  lo  be  insisted  on,  possibly  in  the  interest 
of  perspicuity.  Here  again  Dr.  Abbott  takes  up  his  parable 
(p.  318  foil.),  and  insists  on  a  sliarp  distinction  everywhere. 
'  The  first  aorist  imperative  is  (i)  sometimes  more  definite,  (2) 
sometimes  more  authoritative,  (3)  sometimes  more  solemn  than 
the  present  imperative,  which  may  denote  continuous  action. 
The  second  aorist  has  not  this  solemn  or  authoritative  meaning. 
Indeed,  in  special  uses  the  second  aorist  may  be  less  authoritative 
than  the  present.'  Needless  to  say,  the  difference  between  present 
and  aorist  imperative  in  the  classical  domain  is  a  matter  of  in- 
finite discussion.  The  prohibitives  have  a  large  literature  all  to 
themselves.  To  discuss  Dr.  Abbott's  conclusion  would  require 
more  space  than  I  have  given  to  a  review,  already  too  long. 

V.  13  t'iiytvirtf.  Here  I  am  tempted  to  leave  the  syntactical 
sphere  for  a  moment,  and  to  remark  on  the  vocabulary.  Needless 
to  say,  in  St.  John  we  are  not  plagued  with  literary  reminiscences 
as  we  are  in  literary  Greek  and  in  literary  French.  They  are 
delightful  to  those  who  understand  them,  but  there  are  moods 
in  which  one  welcomes  Pierre  Loti.  i^ivroirtr  is  not  an  allusion 
to  Pindar  0. 13, 1 14 :  nau^tnv  ianaat  noaiv.  The  next  thing  I  shall 
be  told  that  the  Johannine  itrnirai  is  not  from  iicWa,  as  if  the 
Biblical  narrative  were  superior  to  plays  on  words. 

V.  39  ipavrar*  rdr  ypa^i :  A  famous  ifi^nffiAta,  Is  it '  Ye  search ' 
or  'Search  ye'.     How  we  welcome  the  n^;ativel     How  we 
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welcome  the  aorist !  There  is  no  balm  in  the  Gilead  of  gram- 
marians. In  the  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Ass.  XXXII  64  foil.,  Professor 
Harry  undertook  to  show  that  dporf  is  always  present  indicative. 
The  thesis  would  seem  to  be  a  priori  hopeless  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  jpa's  about  which  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  but 
Professor  Harry  lalls  back  on  inietlectual  vision  as  opposed  to 
sensuous  perception,  and  Dr.  Abbott,  on  the  other  band,  maintains 
{p.  678)  that  initial  hpan  in  the  scenic  poets  probably  always 
means  '  See '  and  cites  this  same  passage  ol  Aeschyl.  P.  V.  1 19  that 
started  Professor  Harry  on  his  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  indicative. 
That  (fMtrvan  is  indicative  here  Dr.  Abbott  and  Professor  Harry 
are  agreed. 

Chapter  VI.  v.  19  tlBitt  rh  iiKmov  tyiytta  tn'i  r^t  f^:  It  may 
be  said  that  the  ship  was  beached,  which  would  be  the  normal 
Attic  prose  use,  but  ini  is  a  ticklish  preposition  in  any  sphere  of 
Greek  and  dissertations  have  been  written  on  it.  Dr.  Abbott 
touches  this  passage  lightly  (p.  261),  but  naturally  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  I'lrl  i^r  $aKi,inn\s. 

VI  28  ri  iroiou^K;  The  conative  present  instead  of  the  sub- 
junctive appears  in  all  spheres  that  admit  of  dramatic  excitement. 


The  chapters  that  follow  those  which  are  embraced  in  the 
supposed  Oxyrhyncbus  fragment  show  among  other  things  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  reason  from  even  so  considerable  a  find  as  to 
the  usage  of  an  author.  So  xal — dt  does  not  occur  until  8,  15. 
The  so-called  Ionic  jarit  =  <t  first  shows  its  bead  in  8,  53.  The 
desiderated  optative  with  &i  turns  up  13,  24,  but  only  in  the 
iextus  recepius;  see  notes  on  i,  17;  3,  2.  The  third  attributive 
position  makes  its  solitary  appearance  in  14,  27  (Abbott,  p.  68). 
ifv»  does  not  come  to  light  until  18,  i  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  VIII  221). 

Still  these  few  examples  of  a  few  chapters  would  suffice  to  show 
that  the  fragment  is  not  a  mere  jargon.  It  is  real  Greek  of  a  kind. 
The  oriental  words  that  we  notice  are  unassimilated  bits.  Lange 
suspected  i3aX<  in  Alkman  of  being  a  Lydian  reminiscence  of 
Baal  parallel  with  d^i  =  A  d»6c,  to  which  he  might  have  added 
ri  daiQiuf), '  what  the  devil ',  if  he  had  been  capable  of  a  joke. 
It  is  not  a  Greek  that  wells  up  from  the  heart  of  national  life,  but 
it  is  a  Greek  that  has  been  picked  up  from  Greek  speaking  people, 
and  has  its  lesson  for  all  those  who  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
actual  life  of  that  wonderful  language. 

The  glimpses  I  have  given  of  Dr.  Abbott's  volume  may  serve, 
however  imperfectly,  to  show  that  the  'tiptilted'  altitude  is  not 
the  proper  one  for  the  grammatical  nose  of  the  lover  of  Attic 
literature,  when  he  comes  into  the  neighborhood  of  Siloa's  brook, 
and  all  who  do  must  study  Dr.  Abbott  and  forget  the  obser- 
vations of  the  stage  heathen,  who  has  commented  perhaps  too 
frivolously  on  this  valuable  book. 

Basil  L.  Gildbrsleeve. 
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Bucolici  Graeci:  recensuit  et  eroendavit  Udalricus  de  WiUmo- 
witz-MoellendorfT.  Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Oareodoniantx 
Die  Textgeachichteder  Griechischen  Bukoliker,  VOM  Ul&ich 
VON  WiLAHOWiTZ-MOBLLBNDOKFF.  Berlin,  Weidmano- 
sche  Buchhandlung,  1906. 

The  Oxford  edition  of  the  Greek  bucolic  poets  has  as  its  coro- 
panion  the  volume  published  at  the  same  time  in  Berlin.  The 
second  work  is,  in  a  sense,  though  not  in  the  conventional  sense, 
a  commentary  on  the  first.  Nearly  every  important  point  in 
which  the  text  shows  deviation  from  previous  editions  finds  its 
explanation  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  latter  volume.  So  much 
of  the  preface  to  the  text  as  relates  to  the  fundamental  matter  of 
the  history  of  the  text  is  a  succinct  statement  of  principles  and 
results  as  these  are  set  forihinthe  volume  of  discussions.  In  this 
one  word,  Textgescbichte,  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The 
primary  merit  of  the  two  works  now  under  consideration  is  the 
thorough  and  masterly  way  in  which  the  historical  method  of 
dealing  with  a  text  is  applied. 

The  edition  of  the  text  comprises  three  parts.  The  first  part 
includes  those  poems  whose  title  as  genuine  works  of  Theocritus 
can  be  traced  back  to  antiquity.  These  are  the  Idylls  1-18,33, 
34,  3S-30,  the  epigrams  and  the  single  fragment ;  the  poems  are, 
however,  given  in  the  text  in  this  order:  1,  7,3-6,8-14,  2, 15, 17. 
16,  18,  34,  32,  38-30,  epigrams,  fragment.  Thtse  are  the  limits 
for  Theocritus.  Within  these  limits  are  two  poems,  8  and  9, 
which  the  editor  adjudges  spurious.  The  ancient  edition,  then, 
which  this  present  edition  seeks  to  reproduce,  contains  two  poems 
wrongly  attributed  to  Theocritus.  The  first  or  Theocritean  part 
of  the  Oxford  volume  is  followed  by  the  Appendix,  as  it  is  here 
termed,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  poems,  arranged  in 
the  following  groups:  i.  The  Lament  for  B ion,  or  Moschus  3. 
(We  use  throughout  the  familiar  system  of  designation.)  This 
poem  is  placed  first  in  the  Appendix  as  being  the  first  and  the 
closest  of  the  accretions  to  the  Theocritean  collection.  2.  Theoc- 
ritus 25.  Moschus  4.  These  two  poems  are  preserved  alike  in 
the  two  families  of  manuscripts,  n  and  «.  3.  Theocritus  36  and 
27.  These  two  are  preserved  in  n  alone.  4.  Theocritus2oand  31. 
Moschus  I.  Theocritus  rg.  Bion  i.  e/f  Nfupiv'ABunv.  Theoc- 
ritus 23.  Bion  3.  These  poems  are  preserved  in  «  alone.  5. 
Moschus  2,  which  has  been  transmitted  through  channels  inde- 
pendent of  n  and  «;  and  the  fragments  of  Bion  and  Moschus, 
chiefly  from  Stobaeus.  The  third  part,  which  follows  the  Appen- 
dix and  concludes  the  text,  is  made  up  of  the  Technopaegnia 
which  were  once  an  appendix  to  the  ancient  edition  of  Theocritus. 

The  current  classification  of  the  bucolic  poems  into  three  groups, 
prefaced  respectively  by  the  names  Theocritus.  Bion,  Moschus, 
dates  from  the  edition  of  Stephanos.  Wilamowitz  begins  his 
work  on  the  farther  side  of  Stephanus,  and  the  old  classification 
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is  once  and  for  all  left  behind.  The  starting  point  of  the  discussion 
is  the  determination  of  the  peculiar  textual  history  of  Theocritus 
I,  3-13-  Of  prime  importance  is  Codex  Ambrosianus  222,  or  K. 
This  manuscript  is  the  best  representative  of  an  ancient  Theocritus 
carefully  edited  and  furnished  with  scholia  which  are  an  important 
check  upon  the  text.  Together  with  one  other  witness,  K  vouches 
for  the  presence  of  the  Thalysia  in  the  second  place  in  the  oldest 
ascertainable  edition  of  Theocritus.  Together  with  a  further 
group  of  witnesses,  K  vouches  for  the  presence  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutriae  in  another  than  the  second  place.  This  is  the  basis  lor 
the  order  adopted:  i,  7,  3-6,  8-13.  Of  these,  13  and  13  have 
traijtfptKTTia  as  the  dominant  motive;  the  ten  that  precede  are  gen- 
uine pastorals  and  are  the  decern  eclogae  mere  rusticae  mentioned 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Servius  commentary  upon  Vergil's 
Bucolics. 

The  discussion  proceeds  to  consider  the  order  of  the  poems  14, 
3,  15-18,  and  their  textual  basis.  That  which  individualizes  this 
group  of  poems  is  the  relatively  diminishing  importance  of  K, 
and  the  growing  significance  of  that  body  of  manuscripls  indicated 
by  *.  Besides  the  differences  in  character,  there  u  tlie  important 
distinction  that  unlike  K  and  its  fellows  «  has  no  scholia.  Yet  by 
a  process  of  retrogression,  a  point  of  convergence  is  found  for 
these  two  branches  of  the  text.  This  appears  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  common  corruptions  in  14.  23,  39,  60.  More  instruc- 
tive still  is  16.  44,  where  the  common  corruption  evidently  arose 
somewhere  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries.  It  may  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  an  ancient  text  carefully  made  and 
provided  with  a  commentary,  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  text  of 
Theocritus.  The  order  in  which  this  second  group  of  poems  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  volume  is  the  order  of  K :  14,  2,  15,  17, 
16,  18,  The  evidence  that  the  18  poems  are  by  Theocritus  is  not 
the  authority  of  any  printed  edition  or  of  the  Byzantine  scholars, 
but  this  fact,  in  addition  to  whatever  other  ancient  testimony  may 
exist  for  the  several  poems,  that  these  poems  formed  the  principal 
part  of  an  edition  of  Theocritus  which  shows  every  token  of  having 
been  cirefuUy  prepared.  Further,  ancient  testimony  guarantees 
the  genuineness  of  24  and  23;  the  Aeolic  pieces,  38-30,  show 
un -nistakable  traces  of  association  with  the  ancient  edition.  In- 
cluding, then,  the  epigrams,  and  the  Syrinx  which  is  left  in  the 
collection  of  Technopaegnia,  this  is  the  earliest  attainable  Theoc- 
ritus, so  far  as  external  evidence  gives  basis  for  a  '  '  — - 
the  two  poems,  35  and  36,  whose  authenticity  is 
WiUmowitz  assigns  the  former  to  the  Appendix, 
lack  of  external  evidence  that  it  is  by  Theocritus,  1 
upon  internal  evidence  that  it  is  not  by  Theocritus 
36  requires  delicate  balances.  WilamowiCz  disal 
monr  of  Eustathius,  and  gives  decisive  weight  to  ini 
which  pronounces  adversely  (Textgeschichte  p.  k 

The  seco'id  part  of  the  Oxford  edition,  the  Apper 
everything  of  the  bucolic  collection  that  is  not  de 
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Theocritus.  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  manuscript  evi- 
dence. There  is  no  attempt,  as  in  the  edition  of  Abrens,  to  set 
off  into  distinct  groups  the  works  of  Bion  and  Moschus.  In  this 
way  the  fact  is  exemplified  that,  so  far  as  trustworthy  manuscript 
evidence  goes,  the  poems  of  the  Appendix  are  anonymous.  The 
attributions  of  certain  ones  to  Theocritus  are  not  earlier  than  the 
Byzantine  period  and  are  therefore  without  authority.  The 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  anonymity  are  only  apparent.  The 
Runaway  Love  of  Moschus  gets  its  author's  tide  in  the  oianu- 
script's  sources  from  the  Anthology,  and  the  Europa  of  Moschus 
has  an  entirely  different  textual  history  from  that  of  the  preceding 
poems  of  the  Appendix.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Theocritus  an  an* 
cient  edition  with  a  grammatical  commentary  is  the  clue  that  leads 
back  into  antiquity,  so  here  the  recognition  of  the  precise  way  in 
which  each  poem  has  been  handed  down,  together  with  the  XKCog- 
nition  of  the  separate  character  of  the  Appendix,  gives  the  true 
point  of  departure.  The  way  backward  toward  antiquity  is  not 
so  much  a  way  as  a  region  of  gloom  with  occasional  points  fA 
light  There  is  evidence  enough  to  justify  the  following  conclu- 
sion (Textgeschichte  p.  io6):  that  there  existed  in  late  antiquity 
a  large  comprehensive  collection  of  bucolic  poems  side  by  side 
with  the  edition  of  Theocritus.  For  the  larger  one,  evidence 
carries  us  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Nonnus;  for  the  smaller,  the 
scholia,  the  history  of  the  collection  of  epigrams  and  the  testimony 
yielded  by  Vergil  lead  back  to  the  first  century  b.  c.  In  this 
period  there  existed  an  edition  of  Theocritus,  with  a  learned  com- 
mentary of  the  sort  that  indicates  the  authorship  of  the  gramma- 
rian Theon. 

Up  to  this  point  the  investigation  has  proceeded  from  the  later 
toward  the  earlier  point  of  time.  Here  it  rests,  and  two  epigrams 
are  offered  in  evidence.  The  first  is  found  in  the  scholia  and  is 
ascribed  to  Artemidorus,  a  grammarian  whose  time  can  be 
determined  approximately  as  70  B.  C. 

BouKoXiiurl  Hourat  wopain  itoiti,  rvr  i'  ifia  wavat 
^itI  luat  iiittpai,  irri  fuai  dytAar. 

The  Other  is  the  epigram  commonly  reckoned  as  the  twenty- 
second  of  Theocritus,  beginning :  3KXot  i  xiot.  The  former  is  the 
motto  which  Artemidorus  prefixed  to  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  bucolic  poems.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  we  have  in  the  poems 
of  the  Appendix  the  remains  of  this  collection,  although  the  rela- 
tionship cannot  be  traced  in  detail.  The  latter  epigram  was 
prefixed  to  the  special  edition  of  Theocritus  prepared  by  the  son 
of  Artemidorus,  the  grammarian  Theon.  This  edition  was 
restricted  to  the  poems  of  Theocritus;  Theon  drew  upon  the 
larger  collection  for  bis  text  of  the  poems  and  added  a  learned 
commentary  which  is  the  nucleus  of  our  scholia.  That  the  poems 
in  the  collection  of  Artemidorus,  both  those  of  Theocritus  and  the 
others  as  well,  had  never  before  been  collected,  is  to  be  inferred 
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from  the  couplet.  The  same  thing  is  presupposed  by  the  teim 
(IdAXiov,  a  diminutive  of  daoc;  both  terms  were  used  by  the  gram- 
mari&ns  of  single  poems.  The  history  of  the  text  of  Pindar  is 
parallel  with  that  of  Theocritus  in  that  the  poems  of  both  nete 
collected  and  arranged  not  by  the  authors  but  by  later  bands,  and 
in  both  cases  the  single  pieces  passed  current  for  a  long  period. 

I  have  attempted  to  formulate  in  brief  compass  the  theory  which 
underlies  the  Oxford  text  of  ihe  bucolic  poets.  In  his  attitude 
toward  the  problems  presented,  Wilamowitz  cordially  acknowl- 
edges the  intellectual  leadership  of  Ahrcns.  His  own  acumen 
and  learning  are  devoted  to  the  imporiant  end  of  correcting  and 
advancing  the  work  which  Ahrens  began.  In  the  fifty  years  that 
have  intervened,  the  vulgate  notion  of  Ihe  bucolic  poeis  has  not 
been  radically  changed  for  the  wider  circle  of  readers.  To  this 
extent,  at  least,  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moscbus  have  remained  the 
Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus  of  Stephanus,  that  ihe  burden  of 
proof  has  seemed  to  rest  upon  him  who  questions  the  authorship 
of  any  given  poem.  It  is  au  important  event  in  criticism  that  the 
Oxford  edition  of  the  bucolic  poets  has  discarded  the  old  order 
in  the  interests  of  a  system  of  arrangement  that  displays  at  once 
the  results  attained  during  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  history  of 
the  text  and  the  question  of  authorship. 

The  value  of  Ahrens'  work  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
license  which  he  used  in  the  rejection  of  verses.  The  Oxford 
volume  is  a  good  measure  of  the  progress  that  fifty  years  have 
brought  in  both  theory  and  practice  of  textual  criticism.  The 
text,  as  such,  is  in  the  best  sense  conservative.  In  the  praefatio, 
p.  VIII  seq.,  is  a  terse  statement  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  problem  presented  to  an  editor  or  emendator  by  Theoc- 
ritus, and  that  presented  by  the  poems  of  the  Appendix.  On 
p.  IX  this  principle  of  procedure  is  formulated:  a  wlgatis  od 
tradifa  redire  ei  debut  el  volui.  There  is  observable  throughout 
a  refreshing  independence  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  time- 
honored  conjectures,  and  a  keen  senseof  what  constitutes  evidence. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  to  be  sure,  yet  characteristic,  that  the  critical 
note  to  7.  8,  fit^ntroK,  does  not  read:  "corr.  Heinsius",  or  "conj. 
Heinsius",  but  "Heinsius  e  Vergil.  Eel.  IX.  42";  for  the  critical 
fact  is  Vergil's  imitation,  not  the  authority  of  Heinsius.  This  is 
one  of  a  number  of  instances.  Verse  61  of  13  is  rejected,  but  on 
the  best  of  authority.  The  only  excision  that  can  be  called  radical 
'9  5-  73 !  and  yet  the  condemnation  of  the  verse  means  the  resto- 
ration of  a  perfectly  certified  reading  in  verse  i.  The  one  other 
passage  which  may  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  radical  treatment 
IS  22.  170,  after  which  a  considerable  lacuna  is  assumed.  This 
thesis  is  defended  at  length  in  the  valuable  fifth  appendix  of  the 
Textgeschichte.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
root  of  the  new  interpretation  is  found  in  the  conservation  of  two 
readings,  in  173  and  175,  which  former  editors  have  assumed  to 
be  valueless.  The  most  notable  piece  of  constructive  work  is  the 
discussion  of  i.  105-113  (Textgeschtcbie,  21.  n.  i;  239-235). 
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Usually  from  one  to  four  verses  are  abandoned  as  interpolations. 
By  the  help  of  a  quoution  by  Plutarch,  Wilamowitz  emends  io6 
and  107,  then  detends  107,  which  has  been  very  generally  con- 
demned, and  vs.  no  aa  well.  He  reconstructs,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  notes  in  the  Servius  commentary  to  the  Aeneid  (2.  35, 
687,  649 ;  I.  617),  together  with  the  passage  from  Plutarch  above 
cited,  a  version  that  Theocritus  is  alleged  to  have  given  of  the 
blinding  of  Ancbises.  These  references  of  the  grammarians  to 
this  peculiar  version  have  always  been  a  puzzle,  since  they  have 
not  been  found  to  be  applicable  to  any  extant  poem  of  Theocritus. 
Contrary  to  the  common  version  that  Anchises  had  been  crippled 
by  a  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  Theocritus  is  asserted  to  have  said  that 
he  was  blinded  by  a  thunderbolt.  Now  Wilamowitz  maintains 
that  the  essential  part  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  concerns  rheocritus, 
was  the  bhnding ;  the  way  in  which  the  blinding  was  effected,  i.  e. 
by  a  thunderbolt,  is  attributed  to  Theocritus  by  a  piece  of  careless 
mental  association,  for  he  thought  of  it  as  brought  to  pass  by  the 
sting  of  bees.  Verse  107  assumes  a  knowledge  of  this  version 
and  hints  at  the  story  of  the  sorry  sequel  of  the  favor  of  Aphrodite 
to  Anchises ;  just  as  1 10  hints  at  the  fatal  encounter  with  the  boar 
which  Aphrodite's  favor  had  brought  upon  Adonis.  This  version 
of  the  blinding  of  Anchises  gives  point  to  vs.  107  and  explain»the 
otherwise  unexplained  references  m  Servius.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
a  tradition,  but  a  reconstruction  which  is  based  upon  tradition 
and  which  satisfies  the  principal  conditions  of  the  problem.  With- 
out any  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  list  of  interesting  passages,  the 
treatment  of  the  text  in  the  following  is  worthy  of  notice:  15. 
143-4,  where  the  readings  of  K  are  brought  to  honor;  6.  15-16, 
3 1-25,  where  slight  but  valuable  changes  of  punctuation  are  made ; 
7.  15-16;  15.  15-16;  16.  72,  107. 

Among  the  poems  which  stood  in  the  ancient  edition  are  two, 
8  and  9,  whose  genuineness  Wilamowitz  denies.  The  question 
has  been  long  debated.  The  interpretation  of  9  is  of  peculiar 
interest  since  it  bears  decisively  upon  the  two  principal  views  that 
are  held  as  to  the  earliest  edition  of  Theocritus.  The  reasons 
have  already  been  outlined  for  the  conclusion  that  Theocritus 
himself  did  not  publish  his  poems  collectively.  The  seventh 
appendix  to  the  Textgeschichte  deals  in  detail  with  9,  maintaining 
that  the  poem  is  a  whole,  having  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an 
end ;  a  poor  paem.  indeed,  yet  from  one  hand ;  not,  however,  in 
any  part  of  it  from  the  hand  of  Theocritus.  The  interpretation  of 
the  crucial  verses,  28-36,  will,  I  believe,  stand.  If  so,  the  chief 
support  is  withdrawn  from  the  theory  that  Theocritus  himself 
issued  an  edition  of  bucolic  poems,  whose  epilogue  is  embedded 
i"  9- 

The  ground  that  we  have  so  far  traversed  is  beset  by  critical 
difficulties  and  controversies  which  are  here,  for  the  most  part, 
left  without  discussion.  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  not  so 
much  to  estimate  as  to  point  out  that  which  is  new  and  relatively 
important.    Two  salient  features  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  bucolic 
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poets  possesses,  a  conservative  text  and  an  apparently  radical 
arrangement  of  the  poems.  Both  features  are  the  outcome  of  one 
method :  the  historical  method  of  treating  an  ancient  author, 
which  seeks  to  remove  the  accretions  of  the  centuries  and  to 
restore  the  ancient  boolc  to  its  earliest  ascertainable  form.  With 
regard  to  the  order  of  the  poems  it  should  be  said  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  does  not  mean  that  the  convenience  of  the 
average  reader,  familiar  with  the  old  order,  has  been  ignored. 
On  the  contrary,  every  care  has  been  Ukea  to  mark  the  poems 
so  as  to  facilitate  reference.  He  trbo  seeks  "Theocritus  33"  or 
"Moschus  4"  need  seek  neither  long  nor  in  vain. 

In  conclusion  a  word  concerning  the  new  Theocritus  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view.  The  reading  of  Theocritus  in  American 
Colleges  is  on  the  increase  and  we  are  even  promised  an  American 
edition  adapted  Co  class-room  use.  The  teacher  who  cares  for 
fresh  interpretation  will  find  something  to  his  advantage  in  these 
two  books,  technical  though  they  seem.  The  Argumenta,  given  at 
the  end  of  the  text,  contain  many  a  valuable  hint.  The  discussion 
of  8,  Tex^eschichte  p.  1 23  f.,  the  whole  of  the  third  appendix  which 
deals  in  a  large  way  with  the  chronological  order  of  the  poems, 
and  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  ninth  appendices  are  especially 
valuable.  I  mention  last  the  lirst  thing  that  caught  my  attention 
in  opening  the  new  volume  of  poems,  the  note  to  the  first  words 
of  uie  epigram :  AXot  J  Xiot.  "  Homerus,  cf.  7.  47 ;  22.  21S." 
That  "the  Chian"  of  this  epigram  is  not  some  Theocritus  who 
hailed  from  Chios  but  Homer  himself  is  so  apt  and  so  epigram- 
matic that  it  is  difficult  to  think  oneself  back  into  the  old  explana- 
tion. It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  an  ancient  grammarian  and 
otte  modern  scholar,  Welcker,  saw  the  truth ;  but  as  a  piece  of 
available  knowledge  we  may  fairly  ascribe  this  interpretation  to 
the  editor  of  the  Oxford  volume. 

uutiiTOH  couwa.  Edward  Fitch. 
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Die  Blatter  verse  tzune  im  4.  Buche  der  Briefe  ad  Atiicum  (W. 
Sternkopf).  Mommsen's  success  with  the  letters  ad  Quiolum 
iratrem  (see  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  p.  475)  was  lollowed  C1845).  after  an 
examination  of  Mediceus  XLIX  18,  by  a  similar  reconstituiioa of 
the  text  of  the  4.  book  ad  Atticum  (ep.  16  to  end),  based  on  the 
theory  that  here  too  the  MS  leaves  of  the  archetype  had  be- 
come disarranged.  But  as  a  section  containing  about  60  lioes 
(Orelli's  text)  had  changed  places  with  one  ot  90  lines,  which  dif- 
feience  in  lengih  Mommsen  did  not  attempt  to  account  for,  and 
as  a  number  of  difficulties  remained,  a  few  scholars  have  assumed 
further  minor  transpositions,  especially  Holzapfel,  whose  sugges- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  C.  K.  W.  Muller  and  Purser.  Stem- 
kopf  vigorously  defends  the  text,  as  determined  by  Momtnsen 
and  accepted  by  Bool,  Baiter,  Wesenberg  and  Tyrrell,  by  means 
of  interpretation  and  emendation.  He,  further,  meets  the  chron- 
ological difficulties  that  have  been  pointed  out,  and  with  the  aid 
of  diagrams  makes  it  clear  how  unequal  as  well  as  equal  sections 
could  be  interchanged.  The  same  disarrangement  in  the  other 
Alticus  MSS  and  their  approximate  agreement,  in  ihe  probable 
number  of  page  lines,  with  the  Quintus  MSS  point  to  a  common 
archetype.  A  useful  summary  of  the  letters  in  question  is  given 
(pp.  43-44)  with  the  assurance  that  we  have  in  them  a  safe  histori- 
cal guide. 

Atticus  als  Geschichtschreiber  (F.  Miinzer).  Atticus  began  bis 
historical  work  with  a  sketch  of  Cicero's  consulship  (60  B.  c),  which 
was  but  a  step  to  monographs  on  such  families  as  the  Fabii  and 
Aemilii  (58  B.  c.)-  His  point  of  departure  was  the  living  members, 
to  the  n^lect,  as  a  rule,  of  extinct  branches;  but  he  included  ances- 
tors on  the  distaff  side.  Then  stimulated  by  Cicero's  de  Republics 
(54  B.  C.)  he  wrote  his  most  important  work,  the  liber  annalis  (47-46 
B.C.).  in  time  to  aid  Cicero  greatly  in  the  composition  of  bis  Brutus' 
Though  fragments  are  absent  and  specific  references  to  its  con- 
tents few,  we  can  obtain  a  fair  general  idea  of  it  from  Nepos 
(Atticus)  and  Cicero  (Brutus,  Orator).  Moreover,  the  latter's 
large  use  of  it  encouraged  Munzer  to  attempt  a  reconstruction. 
In  accord  with  scholars  as  to  its  general  character,  and  proceed- 
ing critically  from  well-known  data,  especially  passage!!  jn  the 
Brutus  and  Caio,  thereby  revealing  Cicero's  methods,  Miinzer 
presents  the  liber  annalis  concretely,  step  by  step,  ascontainine' 
the  dates,  reckoned  yearly,  or  at  convenient  intervals,  ab  urbe 
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condita;  tbe  oames  of  the  eponymous  magistrates,  chiefly  con- 
suls, with  ful)  name  and  tbe  addition,  if  famous,  of  their  fihation ; 
also  the  names  of  praetors  and  plebeian  tribunes  when  connected 
with  important  events  (Mommsen  rom.  Chron.  145  A  374  to  tbe 
contrary  notwithstanding) ;  further,  laws,  wars  and,  in  general, 
res  illustres  poputi  Romani,  including  to  some  extent  foreign, 
especially  Athenian  history,  arranged  synchronistically.  It  was 
apparently  more  convenient  and  serviceable  than  Nepos'  chron- 
ica in  three  boolcs;  but  less  accurate  from  its  dependence  on  the 
later  annalists.  After  its  publication  Atticus  wrote  by  request 
other  genealogical  monographs.  Tbe  article  is  valuable  for 
interesting  deuils. 

Die  Castores  als  SchutzgStter  des  rSmischen  Equitatus  (W. 
Helbig).  Had  the  Roman  equitatus  been  organized  before  the 
period  of  Hellenic  influence,  it  would  have  been  placed  under  the 
tutel^eof  oneof  the  di  indigites,  viz..  Mars  or  Quirinus;  religious 
conservatism  would  have  opposed  a  later  transference;  we  must 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  Hellenic  divinities  accompanied  Hellenic 
influence  at  the  organization  of  the  equitatus  [For  Attic  analogies 
see  Mommsen's  r3m.  Staatsrecht  HI  i,  p.  353  n.  2].  Tbe  Roman 
equitatus  existed  as  mounted  hopiites  as  early  as  the  6.  century 
B.  c,  according  to  the  evidence  of  clay  relief,  (the  regular 
cavalry  not  earlier  than  the  4.  century,  in  Athens  and  Sparta  than 
the  5,  century  B.  C),  and  was  subsequent  to  the  synoikismos  of 
the  Palatine  and  Quirinal  settlements,  as  shown  by  the  ancient 
festival  calendar.  Intercourse  with  Greece,  however,  preceded 
the  synoikismos,  as  proved  by  tbe  burials  in  the  Forum.  Tbe 
cult  of  the  Dioscuri,  as  patrons  of  the  Iimrlc,  was  especially 
common  in  the  Western  colonies,  and  was  gradually  adopted, 
along  with  the  organization  of  the  iwatU,  by  the  Italic  patrician 
governments  during  the  period  of  the  Greek  oligarchies,  and  in 
Rome  through  the  mediation  of  Tusculum,  where  the  Dioscuri 
were  the  chief  divinities.  The  aid  they  bore  the  Locrians  at  the 
Sagras  river  about  650  B.  c.  was  duplicated,  in  Roman  legend, 
499  B.  c.  at  lake  Regillus  (Livy  H  19).  But  the  templum  Caa- 
torum,  erected  in  consequence  4S4  b.  c,  was,  of  course,  not  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  cult,  which  must  have  been  already 
established  with  altar,  grove  or  fanum,  in  charge  of  the  tribuni 
celerum,  who  were  originally  clothed  with  military  as  well  as 
priestly  functions.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacerdotal 
representatives  of  the  equites,  just  as  the  Saltan  priests  repre- 
sented the  older  Roman  infantry. 

Lesefruchte  (U.  von  Wilamowitz-M  Ollendorff).  (See  Hermes 
XXXVII  321).  Out  of  an  abundance  we  select  the  following: 
A  discussion  of  the  dittographies  and  interpolations  of  the  'Am-lt 
'HpsJcXfour  and  KoriiXayDf.  The  genuine  poems  of  Hesiod  grew  like 
a  snowball,  in  marked  contrast  with   the   IHad.    The  corrupt 

verses  wrtpiymf  t'  inii>Kaic}(in  ,  •  .   Karaudn'i)  in  DemetnUS  ir.  ipiupi'  1^3, 

which  editors,  following  Bergk,  have  inserted  in  Alcaeus'  imita- 
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tioD  of  Hesiod  (Bergk  39),  are  from  Sappho.  Just  as  the  Rhesus 
contaios  un-Euripidean  words  and  expressions,  so  the  fragments 
of  the  Pleisthenes  reveal  its  spuriousness,  viz.,  the  stioi^ly  con- 
trasting y<  mi  (625)  is  hardly  tragic,  ceruinly  not  Euripidean. 
[According  to  Baumtein,  Gr.  Partikein  15S-9,  it  is  both  tragic  and 
Euripidean — Aeschyl.  Ag.  1378,  Prom.  871,  S.  c.  Th.  1062,  Soph, 
El.  973,  Eur.  Or.  10S3,  Et.  754.]  The  Aratus  mentioned  by 
Theocritus  (VII 98,  VI  a)  was  a  Coan,  not  the  poet  of  Soli  as  Christ 
and  other  devotees  of  holy  'mumpsimus'  think.  Ps.-Moschus 
III  97  should  read  A  dt  ivpaKwrtDun  e«d>p(rot;  there  is  no  gap 
here.  Herodotus  wrote  X  in  II  145  for  xi^"!  ^^  sUndiag 
later  for  i^atAaia  produced  the  impossible  i^t&oia  trta  noi  ^Ata  of 
our  texts  (cf.  Stein  I.  c).  In  Thuc  III  13,  W.  deletes  fV  *'M>'>wr 
(7*111,  an  old  crux.  [Anticipated,  see  Boehme  ed*.  1882.]  Hyper- 
eides'  fgmt.  184  HI.  t^s  wviait  roirauror  (upiirKavtr^c  means  'the  OSC 
of  the  Pnyx  fetched  (earned)  so  much';  another  instance  of  an 
Hellenistic  word  in  H.  [but  cf.  Stepbanus].  Read  iiwoXaiipapttw 
o2(wv  at  the  end  of  Ps.-Aeschines' letter  9;  W,  severely  criticizes 
Drerup  for  publishing  a  special  edition  of  these  letters.  Anti- 
pianes  of  Berga  (Plutarch  de  profecttbus  in  virtute  7)  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  comic  poet  A.,  though  a  contemporary.  His 
Munchhausen  story  of  the  '  frozen  words'  (1.  c.)  was  used  as  an 
illustration  by  a  pupil  of  Plato;  delete  the  <;jrl>.  Then  follows 
(I.  c.)  a  criticism  of  Sophocles,  which  probably  originated  with 
the  poet  himself. 

Miscelten:  Wackemagel  suggests  for  iyaXavaaiza  (Bacch.  V 
143,  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  p.  480)  i^itraaa  from  the  obsolete  i^wm 
meaning  /f<Xcir,  for  which  see  Poll.  6,  88 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Alkman 
fr.  95  {Karaimxt  for  Katfatpifirtu) ;  Plato  com.  fr.  38  (II  610  K,  II 627 
M)  and  compare  i^avartlp  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  H.  v.  Arnim  attributed 
Papyrus  Hercul.  loao  to  Chrysippus  (Hermes  XXV.  473  ff.); 
but  appends  an  interrogation  mark  in  bis  Stoicorum  vetenim 
fragm.  (II  p.  40).  B.  Keil  now  gives  certainty  to  A's  conjecture 
with  the  aid  of  Isidorus  of  Pelusium  (Patrol.  Gr.  LXXVIII  1637 
M),  who  drew  his  information  from  the  Neoplatonists  of  Alex- 
andria. (See  also  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.  1904,  No.  47,  p.  1502.) 
Leo  points  out  the  metre  of  the  inscription  from  Luqsor  (140/141 
A.  D.},  published  in  Bull,  de  corr.  Hell.  XXVIII  (1904)  p.  201,  in 
which  a  father  sues  a  son  for  non-support  before  the  judge 
Aaacharsis,-Kt  new  rdle  for  this  familiar  character.  Similar 
versified  anecdotes  occur  in  Babrius  and  Phaedrus.  Leo  cilesalso 
Aristoph.  Clouds  (1321  ff.),  Plato's  Goi^ias  (p.  519  C  ff.),  etc 
Fascicle  2. 

Lesefriichte  (continued)  (U.  von  Wilamowitz-MollendorfT). 
The  fragmentary  tractates  of  Plutarch,  p.  49S-50ie  originally 
belonged  to  a  dialogue  held  before  the  tribunal  of  a  proconsul, 
possibly  at  Epbesus.  The  seasons  in  the  Aesopic  fable  500  c 
dXX'  /fiov 3^1  are  not  accidental  and  show  that  this  n 
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was  used  in  &ble3  before  Babrius.  The  two  Xtfyot  *-.  irapM^aYiof 
are  genuine ;  they  also  belonged  to  an  original  dialogue.  The 
peasant  letters  of  Aelian  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  appertain  to 
the  fragments  of  the  Comic  poets.  A  few  emendations  are 
oflered.    'Esvriv  niiupoiiuwot  means  'he  who  punishes  himself, 

A  rereading  of  Kallisiratus  in  the  new  edition  by  Schenkl  and 
Reisch  shows  again  the  worthtessness  of  the  author.  A  few 
emendations  are  proposed.  The  Eretrian  inscription  in  the 
'BAriiufAi  npx,  1902,98  contains  the  first  example  of  m^iSoi,  and  so 
W.  gives  a  sketch  of  Parodic  literature  on  the  basis  of  Aihen, 
XV  69S,  and  suggests,  from  an  analogy  offered  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  Hegemon's  gain  of  fifty  drachmas,  instead  of  the 
expected  hundred  (I.  c),  meant  that  be  had  obtained  at  Athens 
the  second  prize.  An  emancipation  document  from  Tbera  (I.  G. 
XII  1303)  offers  a  text  for  illuminating  remarks  on  the  names  of 
slaves.  The  occurrence  of  KXti)iri-  in  names,  points  to  a  verb 
Mfu,  (cf.  Smyth  Greek  Mel.  P.  p.  185). 

Beitrage  zur  Textgeschichte  des  Sueton  (M.  Ihm).  (Cf; 
Hermes  XXXVI,  p.  343  ff.,  XXXVII,  p.  S9off.).    The  arche- 

g'pe  in  Fulda  served  Einhard  as  a  model  for  his  famous  vita 
aroli,  and  so  became  known  to  his  admirer  Lupus,  abbot  at 
Ferriires  (S40J,  who  sent  for  it,  and  either  received  the  original 
or  a  copy.  From  this  examplar,  more  or  less  directly,  have  de- 
scended  the  French  MSS,  our  only  source.  These  are  full  of 
interpolations,  excepting  M  (IX  century)  and  V  (XI-XII  cen- 
tury), to  which  G  (XI  century)  is  closely  related.  M  is  the  best ; 
the  vulgata  agrees  with  one  of  the  poorest.  Ihm  gives  a  dassifi- 
cation  and  discusses  some  textual  points.  We  note  the  late 
occurrence  of  the  Ace.  PL  -is,  the  Genitive  -i  (instead  of -ii)  (M 
rarely  varies  in  the  case  of  pi'^P^^  nouns  in  -ius) ;  the  Dat.  and 
Abl.  -is  (instead  of  -lis),  etc.  The  lack  of  consistency  may  be 
due  to  Suetonius  himself,  as  he  depended  on  various  sources. 

Ovids  Metamorphosen  in  doppelter  Fassung?  (H.  Magnus) 
That  the  Metam.,  in  their  unfinished  state  (cf.  Trist.  I  7),  con- 
tained a  number  of  passages  expressed  in  two  ways,  between 
which  Ovid  had  not  made  a  final  choice,  is  believed  by  a  number 
of  scholars  (cf.  R,  Helm  Festschrift  fur  J.  Vahlen,  p.  337  f.). 
Magnus  shows  that,  of  the  passages  in  question,  only  one  set 
could  have  been  original.  The  others  are  interpolations  made  at 
dlflerent  times;  three  in  Metam.  VIII,  by  the  same  hand,  be- 
tween the  XI  and  XIII  centuries ;  1  544  f.  much  earlier.  Origi- 
nally these  interpolations  were  separate,  probably  written  on  the 
margin;  but  now  all  the  MSS  are  more  or  less  contaminated, 
making  the  separation  difficult  Only  in  XII  iSg  £  is  the  corrupt 
reading  to  be  traced  to  MS  O  (See  A.J.  P.  XXVI,  p.  235).  The 
Daphne  myth  (Metam.  I  544  f.)  is  treated  at  length  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  showing  that  Ovid,  to  serve  his  purposes,  trans- 
ferred the  Arcadian  myth  to  Thessaly. 
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Festi  codicis  Neapolitan!  novae  lectiones  (W.  M.  Lindsay). 
L.  presents  a  selection  of  the  more  certain  readings  of  a  very 
careful  copy  of  some  of  the  burnt  fraj^ents  of  the  Faroesiaous 
made  by  Croenert,  with  brief  comments  on  Miiller's  text,  whose 
paging  is  given.  Of  the  results  obtained  we  note  that,  according 
to  Miiller  (p.  301,  3,  26),  Festus  cites  v.  408  of  the  Cistellaria  and 
adds  Plautus  in  Syr.,  which  has  been  read  Syro  and  Syra  and 
variously  explained  (cf  Schanz  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Lit,  1*,  p.  47). 
L.  gives  the  corrected  reading  syin  (vel  n;  non  est  r)  with  the 
suggestion  Gymnasio  ?  (a  pro  g). 

Die  Schrift  mpl  aipmn  uSdraF  riitmp  in  der  lateinischen  Cber- 
setzuog  des  cod.  Paris.  7027  (H.  KUhlewein).  K.  publishes 
here  entire  the  above  translation  in  compliance  with  Heiberg's 
request  (see  A.  J.  P.  XXVI,  p.  337),  and  in  a  critical  account  of 
it  justifies,  in  a  measure,  his  sparing  use  of  the  same ;  but  admits 
that  it  served  Heiberg  to  make  a  number  of  excellent  emenda- 
tions, 

Plutarchs  Schrift  nrpl  thBvfiiat  (M.  Pohlenz).  Scholars  have 
marked  a  Stoic  tendency  in  this  essay  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  L  p-  102; 
^Il>  P-  375  (his),  cf.  also  XXV,  p.  472);  but  all  post-Aristotelian 
schools  have  in  common  the  aim  to  render  man  independent  of 
external  circumstances  by  the  exercise  of  reason.     Epicurus  said 

oiiK  liTTU  ffiitn   fqr  jrcv   rov  tppoylfUit  *a\  iraXat  cal  imaun  (Sent.  S.  5  > 

cf,  Ritter  &  Preller'  383).  A  careful  analysis  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  irtpi  cu^fURT  reveal  that  the  theme,  disposition 
and  a  number  of  essential  details  are  Epicurean.  This  is  due  to 
some  Epicurean  source,  to  be  dated  somewhere  between  146  B.  c. 
and  the  Empire,  a  source  that  probably  departed  from  the  official 
Epicurean  doctrine  (c.  16).  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  Plutarch 
used  a  source  that,  like  himself,  had  gathered  honey  from  many 
flowers.  While  following  the  original  disposition  of  the  matter, 
Plutarch  introduced  a  number  of  details  that  applied  to  his 
Roman  friend  Paccius  (not  the  poet  mentioned  by  J.uvenal),  and 
drew  on  his  other  writings  and  notes.  Thus  the  source  has  been 
obscured  by  the  inclusion  of  anecdotes  and  citations  from  Cynics, 
Academicians,  and  Stoics  as  well  as  from  Epicureans.  That  the 
Platonic  Plutarch,  author  of  npAc  KoXAnir,  etc.,  should  have  used 
an  Epicurean  treatise  on  the  ijSor^  KaramHmiK^  is  not  so  strange, 
especially  as  he  could  modify  details  at  will,  and  is  further  made 
intelligible  by  comparison  with  his  trapaiivitiruit  *U  rljr  yuniu  t4» 
uirrov.  Through  Plutarch  these  Epicurean  ideas  were  current 
among  the  Christians  of  the  IV  century.  Basil  the  Great  even 
recommended  the  monastic  life  with  words  of  Epicurus. 

Aristotelica  (H.  Diels).  i.  In  Metaphy.  A  5.  987*  Q  our  texts 
read  furpi^ipoy,  which  is,  as  D.  shows,  unsuitable  to  the  context 
as  it  would  compliment  Arist.  predecessors.  So  D.  develops  the 
meaning  of  the  obscure  variant  pipv^urfpor  as  equivalent  to  <r*oni- 
rinpnr,  which  fits  the  passage.     Probably  *iiopvxpAt  is  related  to 
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ftopMrirnv  (Od.  r  435)  as  fittXvxpit  (Epicharmus  63  Kaib.)  is  to 
fffiXumna.  We  see  that  just  as  words  unknown  to  the  Graeculi 
disappeared  from  the  better  preserved  text  of  Plaio  (cf.  Hermes 
XXXV.  p.  544),  so  it  has  happened  with  the  text  of  Aristotle. 
D.  illustrates  this  fact  also  with  the  Abderite  term  wtAd<r<ruy  (Attic 
irX/»(i).  Perhaps  Plato  Phacdo  82  D  should  read  aiiian  naXdr- 
TDvrtt  (spotting;  [their  soul]  with  irAita) ;  naXaamr  was  possibly  a 
poetical  expression  derived  from  Pbitolaos.  2.  D.  shows  that 
the  curious  notion  that  sweet  water  would  titter  through  the  walls 
of  a  closed  waxen  bottle  sunk  in  the  sea,  originated  with  Demo- 
critus,  from  whom  Aristotle,  his  admirer,  and  others  accepted 
it.  Though  a  mistaken  experiment,  it  illustrates  the  inductive 
method  of  the  Abderite  school,  from  which  a  large  part  of 
Strato's  experimental  Physics  was  derived. 

Miscellen :  Landgraf  proposes :  i — verlihtr  for  the  difficult 
perditur  in  Horace  Sat,  II  6.  59  [Anticipated  by  Halm  cf. 
Kriiger",  p.  20S].  The  verse  imitates  Enn.  Ann.  6:  vertitur  in- 
terea  caelum  just  as  Vergil  Aen.  2.  250  does  (cf.  Macrob.  6,  i.  8). 
For  an  additional  example  of  Ennius  as  a  common  source  of 
Vergil  and  Horace, see  Sat.  II  6,100,  and  Aen.  VI  535  (cf.  Norden, 
Aen.  VI,  p.  363  A  2  and  p.  263) ;  i—ficos  (Charisius,  p.  96, 
5  K)  for  vicos  in  Hor.  Sat.  i,  9,  13  (cf.  Varr.  r.  r.  i,  2,  losacra  via 
ubi  poma  veneunt).     Detlefsen  offers  some  corrections  to  Keil's 

SGram.  lat.  i,  533-565)  extracts  from  Charisius'  Ars.  gram., 
ound  only  in  cod.  Vindob.  16,  dated  700  A.  D.  at  Bobbio. 
Knaack  prints  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nymph  Peristera,  as  told 
by  Lactantius  Placidus  (comm.  in  Stat.  Tneb.  IV  226)  and  offers 
a  few  emendations. 

Herman  L.  Ebbling. 


Philologus,  LXIV  (N.  F.  XVIII),  1905. 

I,  pp.  1-26.  Th.  Zlelinski,  Marginalienll.  Here  are  collected 
more  than  a  score  of  brief  observations  including:  Euripides' 
Meleager;  rudimentary  motives  in  Tragedy;  Sophocles' Trachi- 
niae;  the  marvelous  water  of  the  Styx ;  time  of  Cic.  pro  Roscio 
comoedo  ;  Ovid's  Art  of  Love ;  the  forsaken  lady  as  heroine  and 
wife;  Ovid  and  Shakespeare ;  Charmion  ;  Petronius' I'l'num  t/^mt- 
nicum,  minislraloris  gratia  est  (cf  Aristopb,  Eq.  1 205)  ;  Genius 
and  Juno;  the  seven  deadly  sins  (cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1. 1.  33 ff.  and  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  VI,  714);  the  alchemistic  Oracles  of  Apollo;  the  Initia- 
tives of  Leontios;  an  ancient  Wallenstein;  Plutarch  and  Shake- 
speare. 

II,  pp.  27-65.  G. A. Gerhard. UntersuchungenzurGescbichte 
des  griechiscben  Briefes  I.  The  formula  i  Acim  rf  d<m  xf^p^a. 
I.  The  grammatical  explanation  of  the  formula.  Apollonios 
Dyskolos  explains  x^i'pn*  as  infinitive  instead  of  imperative,  but 
later  gives  the  choice  of  supplying  Ajyci  (=irpoffTiiTr(0  x"'*""*  ™'" 
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responding  to  ytaot,  and  Hijtnai  x^'p*"  for  xu/nhc,  Ihe  former  being 
the  [Jreferable.  (P.  37)  The  only  bistori^ly  approved  explana- 
tion U  Xmi  or  yfiMf»t.  2.  The  development  of  the  formula.  It 
came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Persians  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  from  the  official  correspondence  with  the  great  kings. 
This  form  was  i  SiUa  r^'Btin  (raSt  or  Ut)  Xryti,  (nil)  ypa^i.  Thta 
was  later  superseded  by  xw'^i*. 

III,  pp.  66-94.  ^  Drerup,  Beitrage  zur  Topographic  voo 
Alt-Athen.  i.  The  UtXapyuif  /tM^inAa*.  Statement  on  p.  32: 
There  was  a  confusion  between  the  older  wide- encircling  and 
strongly  forti&ed  and  the  later  narrower  and  unfortified  Pelar- 
gikon,  which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  powerful  outwork 
with  nine  gates,  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  saddle  between 
the  Akropolis  and  the  Areopagos.  II.  The  Pnyx.  Summary  on 
p.8of:  The  original  purpose  was  for  religious  assemblies  as  is 
shown  by  thestyle  of  construction,  which  is  of  the  Mykenaean  time. 
The  elevated  platform  cut  from  the  rock  was  for  the  king  and  his 
suite.  III.  The  oldest  lower  city  and  Thukydides  II  15.  Sum- 
mary on  p.  92 :  The  passage  is  an  historical  reconstruction.  Re- 
liable historical  tradition  did  not  exist. 

IV,  pp.  95-115.  O.  Leutze,  Metellus  caecatus.  Examination 
of  the  story  that  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who  saved  the  Palladium 
in  341  B.  c.  from  the  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  struck  blind, 
but  was  rewarded  with  a  statue  and  admission  to  the  Senate.  The 
conclusion  ifl  that  he  saved  some  of  the  relics  from  the  (etnpleand 
was  rewarded  by  his  fellow  citizens.  The  story  of  the  blinding, 
the  identification  of  Ihe  relics  with  the  Palladium,  are  additions. 
Theaccount  of  the  bhnding  arose  in  the  time  of  the  empire  under 
the  influence  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric. 

V,  pp.  1 16-136.  J.  P.  Postgate,  Ad.  siluas  Statianas  Siluula, 
Discussion  of  the  readings  of  the  Madrid  codex. 

VI,  pp.  137-141.  Fr.  Luterbacher,  Chronologische  Fragea 
m  Livius  XXI.  Livy  reckons  as  a  biennium  the  end  of  the  year 
318  B.  c.  and  the  greater  part  of  317.  According  to  this  method 
of  reckoning  we  can  see  how  the  Mercenary  War  in  Polybius 
1.88.7  is  three  years  and  four  months,  in  Livy  31.  2.  i  five  years. 
Livy  includes  the  end  of  24 1  and  the  beginning  of  337.  Hamilcar 
went  to  Spain  in  237  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  229.  Hasdru- 
bal's  death  falls  probably  in  the  close  of  333,  not  the  beginning  of 
321,    Saguntum  was  destroyed  in  219. 

VII,  pp.  143-146.  O.  Crusius,  Aus  aniiken  Schulbiichem* 
The  ostrakon  published  in  Bull.  d.  corr.  Hell^n.  1904,  303,  of  the 
year  140  A.  D.,  contains  an  hitherto  apparently  unknown  Ana* 
charsis-jfpd'a,  in  trimeters,  written  from  dictation  by  some  pupil. 
Its  contents  resemble  those  of  Ox.  pap.  II  84,  p.  133,  also  from 
the  hand  of  a  school-boy. 
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I.  pp.  147-148.  O.  Schroeder, '  Euripides  an  die  Nacht.'  (Ar. 
ran.  1331  n.)    Text  with  metrical  divisioDS  and  connDcnts. 

3.  pp.  149-150.  E.  Bickel,  Zur  Bedeutung  des  Ammon- 
Orakels.  The  ps.  Platonic  Alcibiades  n<pi  rt;^t  XII  148  D-149  C 
compared  with  Lucan  9,  515  f.  shows  that  Ammon,  a  god  of  pov- 
erty, preferred  a  maimed  victim  to  the  gifts  of  wealth.  This  may 
show  influence  of  the  cynic  philosophy. 

3.  pp.  150-153-  P-  Diergart,  'optlxakKot  und  ♦tvWpywpo*  in 
chemischer  Beleuchtung.  The  former,  from  the  first  century 
B.  C.  on,  corresponded  to  our  brass.  What  it  was  in  the  classical 
period  must  remain  problematical.  It  may  be  translated  "copper- 
alloy."  tniapyvpor  (Strabo  6io)  IS  probably  not  zinc  It  may  be 
translated  " ulse-silver,"  with  the  addition  "of  unknown  com- 
position." 

4.  pp.  153-154.  T.  W.  Dougan,  Hectora  Hectorem,  Zu  Cicero 
Tusc.  I,  44,  105.  Read  Hectora  in  the  passage  from  Accius  and 
in  Cicero's  words  following :  Cf.Varro  L.L.  X  70  (Muell.)  Acciua 
Hectorem  nolet  facere  Hectora  malet. 

5.  pp.  154-158.  Th.  Breiter,  Die  Planeten  bei  Manilius.  M. 
said  all  he  wanted  to  say  about  the  planets,  so  far  as  it  suited  his 

Elan,  as  he  has  laid  it  down.    What  does  not  accord  with  this  plan 
as  been  added  by  old  interpolators. 

6.  pp.  15S-160.  H.  Funck,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  und 
Uebersetzung  der  romischen  Komiker.  Notes  on  Trin.  510, 599, 
723  ff.  820, 1 146,  Men.  120  f.,  136, 156,252.  P.  i6oSuppl.top.8o. 
A  new  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Pnyx  is  found 
in  the  undoubted  relation  of  the  Pnyx-complex  with  the 
"Theatre"  of  the  Hykenaean  palace  in  Phaistos. 

VIII,  pp.  161-223.  ^>  Otto-Juno,  Contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  oldest  and  the  most  important  facts  of  her  cult. 
I.  Examination  as  to  the  spread  of  the  cult  shows  (p.  171),  that 
with  one  exception  the  goddess  is  not  met  with  outside  of  Rome 
(Latium)  in  a  form  which  is  not  already  known  from  Rome,  and 
that  accordingly  a  transfer  from  or  to  Rome  must  have  taken 

Slace,  and  secondly,  that  aside  from  Etniria,  the  places  which 
ave  been  shown  to  be  centers  of  the  Juno-cull  are  all  either  old 
colonies  or  cities  which  at  an  early  period  adopted  the  Roman 
life.  P.  176.  Most  probably  the  origin  of  the  cult  is  to  be  sought 
in  Latium.  II.  "Juno  "  denotes  the  female  soul  as  a  divine  being 
of  the  female  sex.  III.  Juno  as  fruitfulness  of  nature.  IV.  Juno 
as  queen.  V.  As  Lady  of  the  Kalends.  VI.  Was  Juno  really  as 
closely  joined  with  Juppiter  in  the  cults  of  antiquity  as  is  generally 
accepted?  Results  and  conclusions  pp.  220-3.  J- is  ^  goddess 
of  the  underworld.  The  name  is  perhaps  a  fem.  of  luvenis — 
young  woman. 
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IX,  pp.  234-347.  A.  Matthaei,  Daa  Geiselwesen  be!  deo  Ro- 
mem.  Hostages  are  such  pledges  as  in  extrajudicial  use  are 
delivered  over  to  a  party,  who  can  deal  with  them  according  to 
bis  free  judgment  (though  not  arbitrarily),  as  surety  for  some 
obligation, 

X,  pp.  348-353.  M.  Mayer,  ntStXa.  Discussion  of  the  use 
made  of  certain  clay-objects,  probably  by  masons,  plasterers, 
and  painters.  They  are  inscribed  often  with  the  name  of  the 
owner ;  one  has  nEA  which  seems  to  be  for  W&Xo*,  a  name  suiting 
the  use  the  object  was  probably  put  to. 

XI,  pp.  354-368.  C.  Hentze,  Die  Chorreden  in  den  homer- 
iscben  £pen.  In  Iliad  there  are  10,  6271,  A  81,  x  373,  H  178,201, 
P  414, 420,  r  155,  297,  319.  In  the  Odyssey  there  are  18,  ^  324, 
33'.  »  769.  *  328.  »  493.  «  37.  44».  '  167.  9  482,  »  72.  1 1 1, 400. 
"  375.  ^  362,  396,  401,  ;t  36,  ^  148.  The  conclusion  of  the  writer 
(p.  359)  is  that  for  the  Iliad  these  passages  are  not  mere  'frills,' 
but  are  either  themselves  essential  parts  of  the  epic  action,  or 
of  immediate  significance  for  its  development  In  the  Odyssey 
(p.  363  f.)  13  are  from  the  suitors,  while  in  the  Iliad  it  was  not 
80  often  necessary  to  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Achaean  and  Trojan  armies. 

XII,  pp.  269-279.  C.  Wendel,  Theocritea.  i.  The  Commelin 
edition  of  1596  is  same  text  as  1603.  The  ed.  1604  by  Heinsius 
makes  some  changes,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  MSS,  but  mixes  in 
reading  from  older  editions.  2.  If  7,^^)^•.i<a  and  ZimXiSik  are 
originally  nicknames  of  members  of  a  guild  of  bucolic  poets, 
then  in  the  Thalysia  they  denote  all  members  of  the  one  and 
the  other  guild,  and  get  individual  meaning  only  from  the  con- 
nection. 3.  The  Adoniazusae.  4.  l^ot  i9p6at  (vs.  73)  is 
emended  to  Sx^at  i[ju]ep6t.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1201  fT.  and  Horace 
Ep.  I.  3,  27.  The  Oxyrh.  fragment  of  Theokritos  strengthens  our 
confidence  in  the  traditional  text.  6.  Paris  Codex,  ancien  fonds 
grec  3884.  7.  The  fifih  idyll.  S.  The  fourth  idyll.  9.  The 
question  of  strophe-division  in  the  eighth  and  other  idylls. 

XIII,  pp.  380-383.  A..  Ludwich,  Nachlese  zu  den  Fragmenten 
des  Astrologen  Anubion.  Continuation  from  Philologus  LXIII, 
pp.  ii6fr. 

XIV,  pp.  384-396.  O.  Altenburg,  Niobe  bet  Ovid.  Analjrsis 
of  the  text  and  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  version  of  the 
myth  used  by  Ovid.  The  tale  of  Arachne  was  doubtless  taken 
from  some  Alexandrine  manual  of  mythology.  Ovid  follows 
neither  Euphorion  nor  Apollodoros  nor  Sophokles  in  the  myth  of 
Niobe,  but  seems  to  be  combining  materials  from  a  Theban  and 
Lydian  source. 

XV,  pp.  397-307.  M.  Rostowzew,  Die  DomSnenpolizei  in  deo 
rijmischen  Kaiserreiche.  An  attempt  to  set  forth  the  organization 
of  the  police  service  in  the  so-called  W/i»,  the  great  imperial  and 
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private  landed  estates.  These  police,  called  saltuarii,  were  for  the 
most  part  slaves.  On  page  302  ff.  is  a  discussion  of  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  saltuarius,  J/kd-  or  ipa^iXam.  The  imperial  estates 
were  mostly  patrolled  by  soldiers,  hence  the  fact  that  almost  no 
saUuarii  are  met  with  there. 
Miscellen : 

7.  pp.  308-310.    K.  Praechter,  Zu  Xenophanes. 

8.  pp.  310-314.  Th.  Stangl,  Zu  Ammianus  MarcelliDus,  Se- 
neca de  providentia  und PJinius' Panegyricus.  Ammian.  14, 1 1, 26 ; 
Sen.  de  prov.,  3,  4;  Plin.  Pan.,  44, 6 ;  Ammian.  20,  7,  6;  30,6,6; 
31,  10,  I ;  31,  16,  7 ;  21,  13,  15 ;  17,  5,  11. 

9.  pp.  3i4-32a  A.  Funck,  Beitrage  zur  Erklaning  und  Ueber- 
setzung  der  romischen  Komiker,  (continued  from  p.  t6o).  Men., 
325.  356,  685.  694  f.,  841  f.,  979  f.;  Andria,  54,  72-3,93-4.  '35-6. 
172  f.,  215  ff.,  253,  274,  298, 307  f..  333, 631  f.,  696-7, 91 1 ;  Adelph., 
80,  181,  547,  605  f.,  665  ff.,  673,  676,  791  f.,  850. 

XVI,  pp.  321-340.  P.  Thouvcnin,  Metnsche  RUcksichten  in 
der  Auswahl  der  Verbalformen  bei  Homer.  Summary  on  p.  340. 
Homer  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  list  of  existing  or  possible  forms. 
He  was  led  in  his  choice  by  the  exigencies  of  metre ;  he  selected 
what  suited  his  verse  and  rejected  those  which  were  metrically 
impossible. 

XVII,  pp.  341-366.  W.  V.  Voigt,  Cn.  Lentulus  und  P.  Dola- 
bella.  A  numismatic  discussion.  A  puzzling  aureus  of  Cn. 
Lentulus  on  the  evidence  of  its  weight  must  fall  in  the  times  of 
Caesar  and  the  second  triumvirate,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  consul 
of  44  B.  c,  who  figures  as  both  Dolabella  and  Lentulus.  So  one  of 
Caesar's  champions  received  participation  in  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing money  after  Caesar's  death.  The  indirect  evidence  of  ancient 
writers  to  a  change  of  name  by  Dolabella  thus  receives  numis- 
matical  corroboration.  This  is  the  last  example  oi  transiiia  ad 
piebetn.    The  date  of  the  coin  is  42  b.  c.    Summary  p.  361. 

XVni,  pp.  367-384.  W.  Nestle,  Heraklit  und  die  Orphiker. 
After  a  discussion  of  (be  meaning  in  Heraklitos  of  the  concepts 

ii«i7,  t^fHW,  il/iop/i/nj,  XP*'"^  arayicjf,  alar  (xP^"")  ^iy*  (PP-  37^~3^^> 

there  follows  (p.  384)  a  summary  of  results.  Sharp  polemic  and 
yet  many  points  of  agreement  characterize  his  relation  to  the 
Orphici.  He  found  in  them  tendencies  toward  a  correct  view  of 
the  universe,  but  only  as  an  undeveloped  germ ;  and  the  cult-forms 
of  the  religion  of  the  mysteries,  and  their  amalgamation  with 
many  sorts  of  superstition  must  have  offended  his  pure  and  lofty 
spirit  and  stirred  him  to  polemic  He  changed  in  an  independent 
manner  many  of  the  elements  be  found  useful  in  their  works. 

XIX,  pp.  385-39a  K.  Praechter,  Kritiscb-exegetisches  zu 
spiitantiken  Philosophen.  i.  Academ.  philosopb.  index  Hercul. 
col.  1, 26  f.,  p.  5,  Mekler.  2.  Ps.-Aristot. ».  Aiuft.  duowfi.  39.  3.  Zu 
'~  ■•  4.  Dio  C" 


Epiktet.    4.  Dio  ChrysosL  or.  12,  59. 
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XX,  pp.  391-413.  H.  Wegehaupt,  Beiti^ge  zurTextgeschicble 
der  Moralia  Plutarchs.  The  conclusions  are  summarized  00 
pp.  413-413.  Planudes  compiled  his  collection  from  manuscripts, 
as  did  also  the  redactor  of  Vatic.  1013,  and  other  larger  corpora. 
But  almost  all  others  are  manuscript  collections  of  quite  small 
groups  or  single  treatises.  A  suitable  critical  edition  would  be  s 
stupendous  undertaking. 

XXI,  pp.  414-437.  P.  Kohler,  Eine  neue  Properzbandsclirift, 
Lusaticus,  sudsctiIkkI,  '  padue  1469,'  but  dating  from  much  earlier 
in  the  15th  cent.  Its  text  is  from  two  sources,  one  closely  allied 
to  the  Neapolitanus,  the  other  to  the  Mss  group  D.  V.  A.  F. 
Readings  differing  from  the  Teubner  text  of  1885  follow. 

XXII,  pp.  438-464.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  De  Citationibus  apad 
Nonium  Marcellum. 

XXIII,  pp.  465-473.  Fr.  Zucker,  Eubemeros  und  seine  "iffii 
i»aypa^i\  bei  den  Christlichen  Schriftstellern.  Summary  p.  470. 
Only  a  few  Christian  writers,  Eusebius,  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantins, 
and  Augustine,  knew  of  the  'tendency'  of  Euhemeros.  In  the 
excursus  at  the  close  three  euhemeristic  tales  in  Firm.  Mai.  err. 
prof.  rel.  c.  6  sq.  are  discussed. 

Miscellen. 

10.  pp.  473-4.  O,  Schroeder,  Ein  Satz  aus  der  Phrygerarie 
(Eurip.  Or.  1395-1434)  cf.  his  article  in  Berl.  philol.  Woch.  1904, 
167. 

11.  pp.  475-478.  A.  Deissmann,  Verkannte  Bibelratate  in 
syrischen  und  mesopotamischen  Inschriften. 

A.  E.  Schone.    Zu  Julius  Exsuperantius. 

XXIV,  pp.  481-493.  L.  Deubner,  Zur  losage.  The  killing 
of  Argos  with  a  stone  (Apollod.  II,  7,  Etymol.  Magn.  p.  136,  53) 
suggests  restoring  Bacchyl.  XVIII  (XIX)  29  X(.'«i).  The  com- 
mon form  on  vases  is  Hermes  slaying  Argos  with  a  sword,  bat 
an  Ionic  amphora  in  the  Munich  collection  illustrates  the  version 
of  Apollodorus.  The  ultimate  source  is  Hesiod's  Katalogoi. 
The  common  version  comes  from  Aigimios. 

XXV,  pp.  493-498.  O.  Schroeder,  Asklepiadeen  und  Docb- 
mien.  The  Aeolic  verse  with  three  arses  became  the  Attic 
dochmiac. 

XXVI,  pp.  498-505.  A.  Ziramermann,  Die  griechischen  Per- 
aonennamen  auf  -or  und  ihre  Entsprecbungen  im  Latein. 

XXVII,  pp.  506-^53.  A.  Mommsen,  Formalien  der  Dekrete 
Athens.  Cnronological  treatment  of  the  development  of  the 
curial  style  in  Athenian  decrees. 
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XXyitl,  pp.  554-566.  R.  Miiller,  De  attrJbuto  titulorum 
saeculi  V.  Atticorum  observationes  quaedam.  On  the  position 
of  the  attribute,  discussed  in  2  parts,  of  5  and  3  divisions  each. 

XXIX,  pp.  567.  M.  Manitius,  Zur  lateiniachen  Scholienlitter- 
atur.  I.  On  the  life  and  scholia  of  Persius.  3.  Scholia  to  Horace 
(Ars  Poetica),  Gleanings  from  Cod.  Monacensis  14498. 

XXX,  573-632.  A.  Miiller,  Militaria  aus  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus.  I,  Survey  of  the  bodies  of  troops  named  in  A.  M.  A, 
Legions.  6.  Auxilia.  II,  Fleets.  Ill,  The  military  grades. 
IV.  Weapons.  A.  Defence.  B.  Offence.  C  Manufactories  of 
arms.  V,  Standards.  VI,  Service.  VII,  Order  of  march  and 
pitching  of  camps.  VIII,  Discipline.  IX,  Punishments  and 
rewards,  X,  Food  and  Pay.  XI,  Manners  and  customs.  XII, 
Relation  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authority. 

Miscellen. 

13.  pp.  633-4.    O.  Immisch,  Zum  Margites,  reads  a  trimeter. 


PuHcnoif  Uhttuiitt. 


Gborgb  Dwight  Kellogg. 
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oi  Y^  mlatK  ei6'  ^r  trti'trpt,  and  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  and  argu- 
mentation I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  are  not  to 
take  a  certain  account  of  the  Attic  demea  in  literature  as  in  life. 
I  sympathize  with  the  scholar,  who  some  years  ago  made  a 
trip  to  Paiania,  in  order  (be  better  to  understand  Demosthenes. 
When  Xenophon  magnifies  the  Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
and  Isokrates  treats  the  same  performance  as  a  military  prom- 
enade, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  may  have  been  some 
friction  between  the  two  demesmen  of  Erchia;  and  as  I  looked 
down  from  the  Eastern  rampart  of  the  Akropolis  on  the  regioD 
identified  by  Wilamowilz  with  the  deme  of  Aristophanes  and 
Kleon,  and  gazed  into  the  tiny  court-yards  of  the  little  houses 
that  clustered  about  the  base  of  Athena's  citadel,  I  wondered 
whether  there  might  not  have  been  a  back-gale  squabble  between 
the  redoubtable  leather- dealer  and  'the  baldhead  bard,  Kuda- 
thenaian  and  Pandionid,  son  of  Philippos,  Aristophanes'.  At 
least,  I  find  it  hard  to  agree  with  M.  MAURICE  Croiskt,  Aril- 
tophane  et  Us  partis  i  Athitus  (Paris,  Albert  Fointemoing),  that 
Aristophanes  was  a  manner  of  Dikaiopolis,  that  he  lived  in  the 
country  and  that  his  deme  was  nothing  but  a  polling  booth. 
One  must  not  be  misled  by  Aristophanes'  lyrics  on  country  lif& 
The  basis  is  much  more  prosaic  than  at  first  appears,  and  there 
is  a  dash  of  mockery  everywhere,  not  to  mention  the  well-knofn 
fact  that  enthusiasm  for  rural  sights  and  sounds  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  your  city-bred  man  than  of  those  whose  inspiradoD 
is  largely  '  DUngerbegeisterung ',  as  Mommsen  calls  it.  M. 
Croisbt'S  arguments  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  that  have 
made  Shakespeare  a  member  of  every  guild  of  craftsmen  under 
the  sun.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  poet  that  he  should  see  cioie 
and  feel  more  than  the  average  man ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  have  been  born  and  bred  in  the  country  in  order  to  sing 
of  '  murmuring  bees  and  blooming  violets  ',  in  order  to  know  the 
names  of '  trees  and  plants  and  tools  and  birds '.  '  Rut  Aristoph- 
anes,' says  M.  Croiset,  'not  only  knows  these  things;  he  loves 
them.  He  is  penetrated  with  a  lively  feelirg  for  nature,  which 
is  not  the  dream  of  a  tired  cit  {citadin  lasif).  and  which  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  personal  souvenirs  and  impressions' — when 
it  is  not  made  up  of  persiflage  of  Euripides  who  was  also  '  pene- 
trated with  a  lively  feeling  for  nature ',  M,  Croiset  may  be  right 
as  to  the  political  altitude  of  Aristophanes,  but  this  part  of  the 
evidence  is  not  basic ;  it  is  at  best  cumulative. 
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M.  Croiset's  whole  book  is  frankly  a  polemic  against  the 
position  taken  by  Auguste  Couat  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Aristophanes,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  comic  poets- 
Aristophanes  among  them — were  mere  henchmen  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  did  their  bidding  with  the  docility  of  parasites,  a 
theory  apparently  suggested  by  the  extemporized  newspaper 
organs  of  Paris,  which  seldom  survive  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
just  as  the  political  comedies  of  Athens  seldom  reached  a  second 
represenUtion.  One  need  not  take  the  comic  poets  so  seriously 
as  German  scholars  are  prone  to  do,  and  yet  one  may  sympathize 
with  M.  Croiset's  effort  to  establish  the  personal  independence 
of  the  greatest  of  ihem  all,  even  if  one  fails  to  identify  bim  with 
the  '  rural  democracy '  or  to  accept  the '  rural  democracy '  itself, 
to  the  extent  claimed  for  it  by  M.  Croiset.  This  rural  de- 
mocracy, according  to  M.  Croiset,  is  not  to  be  confounded,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  urban  democracy,  which  corresponds  to 
Milton's  'fierce  democratic',  nor  on  the  other, with  the  oligarchy, 
as  Busolt  has  done.  They  were,  he  says,  conservative  in  a  sense 
and  at  certain  crises  made  common  cause  with  the  oligarchy,  but 
in  the  main  their  hearts  were  true  to  the  cause  of  the  people ; 
and  it  is  on  this  alliance  between  the  rural  democracy  and  the 
Old  Attic  comedy  that  M.  Croiset  insists  throughout  the  book, 
an  alliance  that  goes  back  to  the  origins  of  comedy  in  a  village 
festival. 


Your  Attic  countryman,  continues  M.  Croiset,  was  much  more 
attached  than  was  his  urban  brother  to  the  old  customs,  to  the  old 
rites  of  the  cultus,  to  tradition  in  all  its  forms;  he  retained  his  respect 
for  the  old  families,  the  old  hereditary  priesthoods.  He  meddled 
little  with  politics,  for  which  he  had  scant  time.  His  picture  is 
drawn  for  us  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Peace,  by  Euripides  in  the 
Orestes.  But  if  he  did  not  care  for  politics,  if  he  was  a  com- 
parative stranger  to  Pnyx  and  Agora,  he  was  attracted  to  the 
great  festivals  as  our  rustics  are  attracted  to  the  circus.  And 
It  was  the  mass  of  rural  spectators,  reinforced  by  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  city,  that  imposed  on  the  judges,  that  maintained 
AischyloB  with  his  sublimities  and  sonorities  in  bis  dominant 
position,  that  favored  the  sweet  religiosity  of  Sophokles  and 
suppressed  the  subtleties  and  sophistries  of  Euripides  so  long. 
Comedy,  however,  not  tragedy,  was  the  dear  delight  of  the  rustics, 
who  seem  to  have  had  all  the  soumoiserie  of  the  French  peasant, 
and  they  grew  ecstatic  over  the  gibes  of  the  comic  poels  at  the 
men  of  the  day,  the  politicians  with  their  ready  tongues  and 
itching  palms,  the  subtle  philosophers,  the  fashionable  lecturers, 
the  new  schools  of  music,  everything,  in  fact,  that  constituted  the 
delight  of  the  city  folk  and  seemed  'prodigiously  grotesque' 
to  '  CCS  braves  paysans  d'Athmonon  ou  de  ChoJlidae '.  But  if  the 
rural  democracy  bad  so  little  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  city,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  all  the 
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flings  of  the  poet  at  the  fads  and  bncies  of  urban  society.  We 
are  under  the  impression  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that 
Aristophanes  is  speaking  a  '  coterie  language ' — about  the  charm 
of  which  Carlyle  waxes  so  emphatic — a  language  which  must  have 
been  a  puzzle  to  M.  Croisbt's  rural  democracy. 


M.  Croiset's  Aristophane  appeals  to  me  very  strongly  but 
as  I  look  down  the  vista  of  the  coming  numbers  of  the  Journal, 
I  see  no  room  for  the  detailed  review  that  it  deserves  and  in 
Brief  Mention  there  is  only  space  to  present  the  general  con- 
elusion  reached,  and  give  the  main  dnft,  not  the  exact  words, 
of  M.  Ckoiset's  closing  chapter.  Aristophanes,  it  seems,  was 
not  a  partyman.  He  was  swayed  by  feelings  rather  than  by 
programmes.  He  was  a  man  of  instinct  rather  than  a  man  of 
ratiocination.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  country  and  the  country 
deme,  where  life  was  easier  and  saner.  He  was  a  lover  of  social 
gatherings,  of  festivals.  '  Nature  he  loved  nor  less  than  nature 
art'.  The  art  must  be  joyous  but  its  joy  did  not  exclude  the 
attainment  of  a  lofty  standard.  He  had  a  pronounced  aversion  to 
sterile  ambition,  to  hard  and  malignant  egotism,  to  all  intellectual 
curiosities,  whether  legitimate  or  not.  The  Athens,  where  all  this 
was  realized,  was  his  Athens  and  he  loved  her  passionately. 
Those  whom  he  accused  of  corrupting  her  and  mining  her,  be 
hated  as  if  they  were  his  personal  enemies;  and  in  his  advocacy 
of  good  understanding,  harmony  and  mutual  confidence,  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  bitterness,  vehemence,  injustice,  with  which 
he  followed  up  the  men,  who,  according  to  htm,  sowed  and  fo- 
mented discord  and  hatred  among  the  citizens.  His  battle-cry 
was'  Peace'.  What  sacrifices  he  would  have  made  tosecure  peace, 
we  do  not  know.  He  was  not  a  statesman;  he  knew  the  end  but 
not  the  means;  he  could  not  formulate  the  conditions.  But  his 
views  were  personal  views;  they  were  not  dictated  by  party 
leaders  but  by  circumstances.  It  is  a  priori  unlikely,  says  M. 
Croiset,  that  a  genius,  so  spontaneous,  so  vigorous,  so  original 
should  have  lived,  so  to  speak,  on  suggestions  from  others.  His 
shoulders  must  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  injustices  and  pre- 
judices ;  but  he  deserves  full  credit  for  those  views  in  which  we 
moderns  recognize  breadth  and  generosity  as  well  as  insight.— 
Cottciusum  est  centra  Couatium. 


In  the  publisher's  circular  that  accompanies  M.  Croiset's 
volume  the  book  is  called  a  real  reconstruction  of  political  and 
social  life  at  Athens  in  the  times  of  the  great  comic  poet  That 
is  claiming  a  great  deal.  It  is  enough  to  grant  that  it  presents 
views  that  deserve  to  be  considered  carefully.  But  when  it  is 
said  that  'this  important  study  of  historical  criticism  and  literary 
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aaalysis'  possesses  '  the  attraction  of  a  vag;ue  spice  of  actuality ', 
I  recall  with  some  interest  the  fact  that  being  required,  some 
years  ajto,  to  characterize,  in  the  ridiculously  brief  compass  of  a 
few  lines,  the  attitude  of  Aristophanes  to  his  times,  I  found  do 
handier  way  of  absolving  my  task  than  that  of  using  the  slogans 
of  our  American  life  with  the  answering  notes  of  defiance  in  Aristo- 
phanes. Granted  the  distortion  of  such  a  representation,  that  is, 
after  all,  the  shortest  method  to  rouse  the  general  public  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  antiquity  is  not  dead,  simply 
because  humanity  is  very  much  alive. 

The  comparative  study  of  histories  of  literature  may  well  rec- 
oncile the  grammarian  to  bis  humble  and  laborious  lot.  The 
statistics  abide,  even  if  the  inferences  perish.  To  be  successful, 
the  historian  of  literature  must  be  an  epigrammatist,  and  the 
desiructioa  of  the  epigrammatist  is  his  epigrammaticality,  the 
fatal  ga&t  de  la  phrase.  To  put  one's  views  in  a  quotable  form, 
that  is  a  great  temptation,  and  he  who  protests  against  it  most 
loudly  is  often  the  first  to  yield  to  it.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, WiLAMOwiTz's  Griechische  LiUraiur  in  Die  Kuliur  der 
Gegenwarl  (Teubner)  abounds  in  telling  sentences,  which  one 
revolves  with  delight  when  they  happen  to  embody  one's  own 
cherished  convictions.  Then  they  are,  indeed,  'Nu  hony  in  a  B', 
to  quote  John  Banyan's  atrocious  anagram  of  bis  name.  Other- 
wise one  feels  the  sting  and  fails  to  enjoy  the  bag.  What  the 
average  layman  will  make  of  the  barbed  allusions  aud  the  live 
wires,  would  be  a  curious  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  points 
will  not  escape  the  scholar,  nor  the  scholar  the  points,  especially 
if  he  encounters  the  charges  of  '  naive  Unwissenscbaftlichkeit ' 
'^roblicbe  Verkennung*,  'pedantische  Erklarung',  'perverser 
Schulunterricht ',  u,  s.  w.,  u.  s.  w.,  but  most  of  the  polemic  will 
be  lost  on  the  unprofessional  reader,  who  simply  wishes  to  be 
borne  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  culture  of  the  day  by  some  ac- 
credited prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  But  Bruf  MerUiatt 
is  too  circumscribed  a  field  for  all  Wxpeccav^s  aiad j'uii/aie's  that 
WiLAHOWiTZ's  sketch  would  naturally  elicit  from  an  old  student, 
and  I  must  forego  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  treatment 
of  Aristophanes  by  Wilauowitz  and  by  Croiset,  only  noting 
that  while  Wilamowitz  confirms  Crois£T's  view,  of  the  simply 
personal,  or  so  to  speak,  poetical  character  of  Aristophanes' 
politics,  he  does  not  show  the  comic  poet  so  much  respect  as 
does  the  French  scholar.  '  Aristophanes  ist  am  Ende  seines 
Lebens  von  seinem  Gemeindewesen  fUr  den  Rat  prasentiert 
worden;  hoffentlich  hat  er  nicht  selbst  auf  praktiscb-politische 
Einsicht  Anspruch  erhoben'. 


'  English  syntax  is  essentially  a  sydtax  of  short  circuits ',  says 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  in  his  suggestive  Studies  in 
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English  Syntax  (Ginn  and  Co.)-  At  first  blush  this  may  seem 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  inflexions,  but  the 
reason  lies  deeper,  as  he  shows.  In  Homer  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  highly  inflected  language  and  yet  the  short  circuit  is  the  rule 
there.  Barring  the  particles,  you  can  translate  long  stretches  of 
Homer  into  comprehensible  English  without  departing  from  the 
Greek  order,  and  the  process  is  to  be  recommended  when  one 
is  training  young  students  in  the  indispensable  art  of  reading 
Greek  in  the  order  of  the  original;  and  it  is  this  ease  of  con- 
nexion that  is  the  chief  justification  for  the  early  introduction 
of  Homer  into  the  curriculum.  Apart  from  the  vocabulary,  the 
dialogue  of  the  drama,  when  read  aloud,  is  more  readily  understood 
by  the  beginner,  than  is  oratorical  prose;  for  the  dramatic  period 
seldom  exceeds  the  four  line  limit  prescribed  by  the  rhetoricians' 
rules.  Now  one  element  and  an  important  element  in  the  hold  ing 
of  a  sentence  together  is  the  'carrymg  power  of  the  cases',  "the 
tensile  strength  of  the  cases',  as  it  has  variously  been  termed 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  24).  All  the  cases  fly  off  the  handle,  become 
'absolute',  if  the  sentence  is  stretched  too  far.  The  nominative 
becomes  the  nominativus pendens,  as  it  is  called.  The  accusative 
becomes  exclamatory.  The  dative  proper — the  personal  dalivi  — 
does  not  develop  into  an  absolute  case  simply  because  ils  fila- 
mentary structure  attaches  itself  so  readily  lo  any  part  of  the 
sentence  or  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  that  the  sense  of  relation 
is  kept  up.  But  the  genitive,  the  pure  genitive,  has  ibe  feeblest 
carrying  power  of  all,  and  must  perforce  set  up  for  iiself,  when  it 
has  nothing  to  lean  on.     In  English  the  genitive  has  no  carrying 

Eower  at  all,  and  the  periphrastic  form  that  serves  as  a  possessive, 
as  limitations  that  remind  one  of  the  Greek.  Professor  Suith 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  short  reach  of  the  English 
possessive  relation,  and  as  this  possessive  relation  is  represented 
by  the  familiar  of  as  well  as  by  the  genitive  case-form,  we  recall 
the  fact  that  an  English  ^  at  the  head  of  a  sentence  detaches 
itself  somewhat  as  does  a  Greek  genitive,  when  far  removed  from 
what  is  supposed  to  be  ils  regimen  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  25).  The 
true  approach  to  these  matters  is,  I  suppose,  through  the  instru- 
ments of  precision  employed  by  modern  psychology,  but  these 
are  not  at  my  command,  and  I  have  not  the  time  to  institute 
statistics  based  on  the  number  of  words  or  syllables  interposed 
between  the  various  cases  and  their  regimen,  nor  have  I  the 
heart  to  impose  on  others  the  exhaustive  research  necessary  to 
establish  or  refute  the  formulas  suggested.  It  often  happens  that 
the  by-products  of  such  a  research— even  if  the  main  result  be 
negative — will  repay  the  laborious  explorer,  but  a  conscientious 
teacher  often  has  great  searchings  of  heart  when  he  asks  himself 
whether  he  has  a  right  to  send  any  man  on  such  a  quest  for 
his  own  personal  satisfaction.  But  some  years  ago.  one  of  my 
students  expressed  a  willingness  to  run  trial  trenches  through 
characteristic  regions  of  Greek  literature;  and  these  preliminary 
surveys  yielded  results  which  were  in  close  accord  with  vievs 
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already  published.  InterestiiiK  are  some  of  his  statistics  as  to 
Latin  in  which  the  genitive  is  not  so  complicated  as  it  is  in  Greek, 
and  clings  closer  to  its  regimen.  '  The  First  Book  of  the  Aeneid ', 
he  says,  'shows  no  separation  beyond  eight  syllables,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  pro  Milone  of  Cicero  except  in  that  part 
of  §  33  which  is  not  found  in  the  MSS:  it  is  an  insertion  of 
the  editors'.  Of  the  influence  of  this  matter  of  tensile  strength 
in  the  case  of  the  genitive  absolute,  I  have  written  elsewhere 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  ^i,)•,  nor  is  it  a  negligible  factor  when  the  rivalry 
of  genitive  and  dative  is  involved,  of  has  been  called  a  practical 
genitive  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  22),  and  one  argument  is  the  apposition 
of  the  genitive  in  Homer.  But  there  is  no  cogency  in  participial 
examples,  clearly  none  in  the  tradition  of  the  later  epic  e.  g. 

Thcok.  35,  65  :  /iq  T(  ol  of  Kara  (otp^ir  heat  iroriftvtf^aiTa  |  crirfpjfOfi/i'OV, 

where  the  genitive  is  semi-detached ;  and  Professor  Smith  has 
adduced  some  very  welcome  examples  of  a  similar  disregard  of 
case  conformity  in  other  languages  (p.  54).  Touching  the  matter 
of  case  rivalry,  it  is  not  without  intertinguistic  significance  that 
whereas  in  Homer  parts  of  the  body  regularly  take  the  genitive, 
in  Plautus  the  dative  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  the  rule.  But 
special  investigations  in  this  field  are  going  forward  even  now. 


'Lehrrreiheit'  is  a  fine  motto,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  teacher  is  circumscribed  by  the  progress  of  doctrine,  by 
Ibe  fading  out  of  fads.  Tweuty-five  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  some  point  in  the  ridicule  of  the  sun-myth.  Much  true 
glory  was  gained  by  an  article  in  the  Kottabos,  which  proved 
on  Max  Miiller's  principles  that  Max  Mutler  himself  was  a  solar 
myth;  and  there  would  have  been  a  certain  relish  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  to  Eumaioa,  the  divine  swineherd  with  his 
twelve  months  of  styes  and  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  boars 
of  days,  but  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  elaborate 
interpretation  of  deceased  jests ;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
resuscitate  Paley's  interpretation  of  the  Odyssey  in  order  to 
vitalize  a  joke.  Even  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  possible  for  a 
lecturer  to  say  that  after  Odysseus  has  rounded  Maleia,  the 
geography  matters  as  little  to  the  lover  of  poetry  aa  the  topog- 
raphy of  Avalon  and  Camelot  to  the  reader  of  the  Idyls  of  the 
King,  and  that  a  Voyage  in  the  Track  of  Ulysses  such  as  Slillman 
undertook  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighties  was  more  or  less  of  a 
wild  goose  chase.  hxUxu  maw  icatavhv  Sprir.  Such  an  attitude  would 
not  be  respectable  now,  and  one  feels  a  certain  remorse  at  not 
having  taken  Krickenbauer  seriously,  when  he  tried  to  prove  from 
the  Odyssey  that  the  much-enduring  hero  had  circumnavigated 
Africa.  Once  one  would  have  felt  a  mild  amusement  at  such 
a  prospectus  as  lies  before  me  now,  Les  navigations  iTUlysse. 
Croisiire  komfrique  vers  les  sites  de  I'Odyssle,  something  of 
the  same  amusement  as  one  feels  when  one  reads  the  prospectus 
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of  Charon  io  the  Frogs.  Only  the  Aristopbaoic  Um  becomes 
a  very  modem  sigh.  To  breakfiut  at  AlkuKxn's  on  the  eig:hth 
o(  S^Member,  in  the  Land  of  the  Lotos-eaters  on  the  sixteenth, 
and  in  the  reabn  of  Aiolos  on  the  twenty-fifth'  ^Ac  4f  BH^ 
Knpikat  tiifr.  Nothing  more  tempting  has  ever  crossed  the  vision 
of  a  lover  of  the  Odyssey.  But  by  the  time  these  lines  see  the 
light,  the  wonderful  trip,  conducted  by  H.  ViCTos.  Bskakd, 
the  fiimous  author  of  JLes  Pkimcieiu  et  fOdyssie  will  be  over, 
and  the  scholar  who  is  chained  to  his  desk  must  console  himself 
as  scholars  have  been  wont  to  console  themselves  since  the  time  of 
Ecdesiastes,  and  before,  with  doubt  and  di^usionmenL  There, 
for  insUnce,  is  the  book  of  M.  Champault,  Pktnitiau  et  Grecs 
en  Ilalie,  d'aprit  i'Odyssie.  £tude  giograpkique,  kistorique  et 
sociale  par  une  miikode  tunaelle  (Paris,  Ernest  Leroux),  most 
of  which  is  given  up  to  the  demonstration  that  the  abode  of  the 
Phaeacians  is  to  be  sought  in  Ischia  and  not  in  Corfu;  and  Pro- 
fessor DoRPPELD  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  with  further 
details  of  his  triumphant  identification  of  the  rp^xn  dXX'  ^yodi 
umiparpi^  with  the  Santa  Maura  of  to-day  (_ZweUer  Brief  S6er 
Leukas-Itkaka.  ErgebnUse  der  Ausgralnmgen  von  1905).  If 
Scheria  is  lachia  and  Ithaca,  Leukas,  the  tempting  programme 
loses  much  of  its  charm,  and  in  any  case  one  comes  bacK  to  the 
passage  in  the  Frogs  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Shall  we  follow 
the  MS  reading  *o*av  tr^Kot  or  the  seductive  conjecture  *Onw 
vXouit?  The  controversy  has  a  significant  reach.  *o>w  and 'Ocvo* 
contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  philological  guUd  as  Poseidon 
and  Athena  for  the  mastery  of  Attica. 


No  one  can  take  up  a  grammar  of  one  of  the  outlying  Ian- 
gnages,  if  one  dare  use  such  an  expression,  without  being  aston- 
ished at  the  subtlety  of  speech  that  has  not  been  fixed  by  the 
desiccating  processes  of  literature.  Balzac  says  somewhere  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  seteaion  and  preparation  of  vegetables  for 
the  table  the  most  refined  Parisian  gourmet  is  a  coarse  creattire 
in  comparison  with  his  provincial  brother,  and  we,  who  pride  oar- 
selves  on  distinctions  between  volidve  and  potential,  the  hawk  and 
the  heronshaw  of  our  airy  science,  need  keener  optics  for  the 
discern  meat  of  differences  such  as  the  untutored  savage  makes  with 
the  easy  mastery  of  senses  that  have  not  been  dulled  by  poring 
over  books.  If  the  untutored  savage  would  only  say  something 
that  is  worth  while  t  But  it  is  distinctly  worth  while  for  those  of 
us  who  make  a  special  study  of  the  conventional  languages  of  great 
epochs  of  culture  to  give  ourselves  up  occasionally  to  the  guidance 
or  those  who  explore  large  stretches  of  linguistic  phenomena. 
One  comes  back  to  one's  little  domain  with  pui^ed  vision  and  a 
keener  sense  of  smell.  Now  it  does  not  lie  within  my  province 
to  determine  the  sdentific  value  of  M.  Raoul  db  la  Gras- 
serib's  De  la  Catigorie  du  genre  (Paris,  Ernest  Leroux),  but 
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the  subject  is  one  that  appeals  to  every  student  of  language,  as 
sex  appeals  to  every  student  of  life,  and  not  least  to  one  who 
starts  from  the  basis  of  the  English  language,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world  for  the  simple  way  in  which  the  question  of 
gender  has  been  settled.  In  English,  gender  has  taken  refuge  in 
Uie  pronoun  and  in  a  certain  narrow  range  the  pronoun  serves  to 
sexualize  so  that  in  comparative  grammars  '  he-ass '  and  '  she- 
aas'  are  always  trotted  out  to  be  admired.  Even  'she-horse* 
occurs  in  Scotch,  and  I  herewith  make  my  humble  apology  for  my 
criticism  of  the  German  scholar,  who  cited  '  he-horse '  and  '  she- 
horse  '  as  typical  examples  of  the  formation  (A.  J.  P.  XXI  475), 
a  formation  which  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  extended  greatly 
in  order  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands  of  femimne  competition 
in  our  day.  It  is  a  narrow  domain,  but  even  in  this  narrow 
domain  the  practical  sense  of  English  manifests  itself,  and  M.  db 
LA  Grasshrie  points  out  what  poor  ambiguous  things  the 
French  'son'  and  '  sa'  are  in  comparison  with  English  'his'  and 
'her.'  Why,  even  in  German  'ihr'  is  deplorably  amphibolous. 
Each  language  has  its  characteristic  advantage.  And  when  one 
vaunts  the  ideal  structure  of  the  Greek  verb,  one  has  only  to  take 
the  Hebrew  paradigm  with  its  admirable  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  where  the 
distinction  is  sorely  needed — and  the  brag  dies  on  the  lips.  Few 
languages  sexualize  the  verb,  saya  M.  db  la  Grasserie  (p.  189). 


But  the  fact  is,  nothing  is  really  epicene ;  genius  has  its  aex,  as 
George  Eliot  maintains.  In  case  of  need  the  Greek  woman  could 
wear  her  husband's  himaiion  as  Xanthippe  is  said  to  have  done, 
hut  there  were  men's  himaiia  after  all ;  and  it  is  this  pervasive- 
ness of  sex  that  makes  a  holiday  trip  through  the  languages  which 
M.  DB  LA  Grasserie  commands  so  interesting.  Greek  is  not 
one  of  them,  to  judge  by  the  misprints.  The  more  primitive  the 
language,  the  more  delightful.  Imagine  a  language  m  which  the 
designation  of  an  object  changes  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
speaker.  With  us  the  word,  at  least,  abides,  though  the  meaning 
shins.  Much  space  is  given  by  M.  de  la  Grasserie  to  the 
psychology  of  artificial  gender,  a  region  into  which  a  mere 
ethnical  grammarian  dares  not  follow  him.  One  obvious  feminine 
category  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  word  for  'female',  l?P^ /^r- 
forata,  and  preserved  in  such  familiar  technical  terms  as  'female* 
screw,  seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  and  the  old  distinction  of 
masculine  from  feminine,  the  masculine  standing  for  'fermet£, 
rudesse,  precision',  the  feminine  for  'faiblcssc,  pedtesse,  douceur, 
passivii€'  (p.  63),  fails  utterly  in  some  spheres.  Bwinners  used 
to  be  taught  that  in  Hebrew  violent  agencies  are  feminine,  and 
what  is  one  to  say  of  birds  of  prey  and  spiders? 
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I.— ROOT  REDUCIBILITY  IN  POLYNESIAN. 

The  value  of  a  careful  studyof  the  languages  of  the  Polynesian, 
or  Sawaiori,  family  has  almost  entirely  avoided  the  attention  of 
philologists.  For  the  more  part  the  leaders  of  the  science  have 
been  content  to  work  the  rich  Indo-European  and  Semitic  veins, 
and  thereby  have  they  overlooked  the  possibility  of  equal  wealth 
of  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  prosecution  of  investigation  with 
the  same  degree  of  care  into  some  of  the  families  of  human 
speech  not  included  in  the  two  types  so  thoroughly  studied.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  Malayo- Polynesian  the  attitude  of  philological 
science  seems  to  be  concisely  summed  up  in  Whitney's  words, 
here  cited  from  memory:  "Its  philologic  position  has  been 
established  by  Humboldt's  'Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache',  and  its 
internal  barrenness  has  been  disclosed  by  Fr.  Mueller's  Polynesian 
grammar  in  the  Novara  work."  Despite  the  weight  of  this  au- 
thority the  question  is  so  far  from  settled  and  disposed  of  by 
those  two  works  that  of  the  mere  handful  of  earnest  workers 
in  the  Polynesian  field  the  most  of  us  incline  to  consider  it  better 
to  divorce  the  Malay  from  such  intimate  association  with  the 
Sawaiori  as  the  term  Malayo- Polynesian  implies.  While  as  to 
the  second  member  of  Whitney's  dictum,  we  look  upon  Mueller's 
grammar  as  a  curious  misconception  of  those  languages  upon 
a  note  book  acquaintance  with  which  he  compiled  it. 

If  the  aim  of  the  years  of  investigation  in  the  field  and  of  the 
added  years  of  painful  research  in  the  study  were  merely  to 
produce  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  even  the  most  highly 
developed  of  the  Polynesian  tongues  the  most  enthusiastic  student 
would  have  to  confess  such  a  result  futile  in  its  inutility.  Such 
a  dictionary  of  the  Samoan,  to  cite  a  concrete  instance  which 
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I  have  now  advanced  toward  completiott,  woold  amoiut  to  la 
more  than  the  record  of  the  speech  of  an  obscore  and  cirilt; 
uoimportant  peo|de  at  present  lestii^  at  about  the  4o/k)o  maifc 
on  census  rolls.  To  the  Samoans  themselves  the  work  woeid 
ever  remain  closed.  To  the  white  men  brought  into  a««w;«nn» 
with  them,  probably  never  to  exceed  a  few  hundred  at  any  om 
time,  such  a  work  would  be  useless;  their  needs  can  easOj  be 
supplied  by  a  jargon  of  a  few  hundred  vocables  easQy  atx]!^ 
and  loosely  used,  the  refinement  of  pbilolc^cal  apparatus  woid^ 
be  wasted  under  the  normal  conditions  of  island  life.  Yet  thx 
such  a  record  of  island  speech  can  offer  matter  of  lar  more  thu 
merely  curious  interest  to  the  student  of  the  growth  of  hamai 
speech  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pmnt  out  in  some  brox! 
and  general  measure,  calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  i 
field  hitherto  neglected,  leaving  the  proof  for  more  detauled  coa- 
sideration. 

It  is  not  entirely  through  accident  that  I  have  chosen  tbc 
Samoan  as  the  vehicle  of  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  Poly- 
nesian speech.  There  was  an  initial  hesitation  as  to  which  a 
several  tongues  equally  familiar  to  pursue,  and  it  was  only  ate 
mature  deliberation  that  my  choice  fell  upon  the  Samoan  » 
ofiering  the  best  medium  for  the  presentation  of  the  most  valuaUe 
results.  This  accords  equally  with  facts  developed  by  ethnc^ 
raphers  of  this  island  region,  facts  which  should  be  sketched 
in  a  brief  preliminary  statement. 

Omitting  reference  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  starting  poitt 
of  the  migration  which  in  successive  streams  peopled  the  Pacific 
we  are  amply  justified  in  regarding  it  as  established  that  tbc 
Polynesians  make  their  appearance  in  the  great  ocean  at  the 
eastern  vei^e  of  the  Malay  seas,  that  their  voyages  swept  down 
the  chain  of  islands  which  parallel  the  Australian  coast  and  Idt 
at  intervals  some  Polynesian  inclusions'  in  Melaaesian  com- 
munities, which  yet  remain  as  interesting  landmarks,  and  tbit 
a  definite  general  settlement  of  the  early  wave  of  migiatioD  was 
made  in  the  islands  of  the  central  Pacific  between  the  parallcb 

* "  These  PoIjneiiaD  onllien  are  to  be  foand  in  Uea,  one  of  the  LoTalCf 
Ulandi ;  in  Fnlonk,  >  small  iiUnd  of  the  New  Hebridfl*  \  in  Fate,  Sandvkk 
l*laod ;  in  lome  of  the  iilets  of  the  Sheppard  groop,  and  notably  in  the 
lettlement  of  Mae  in  Three  HilU;  ia  Tikopia,  north  of  the  Banks'  ItUndi, 
and  in  leTeral  of  the  Swallow  {roup  near  Santa  Cmi ;  in  Rennell  and  Belloaa, 
tonth  of  the  Solomon  Ulandi,  and  in  Ongtong  JaTa,  near  Yiabel.' — Cod- 
riogton't  "  Helane*ian  LaoEiutget,  page  7." 
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of  13°  and  11°  south  of  the  line  aod  within  a  few  hundred  mites 
either  way  of  the  meridian  of  180°.  Next,  and  after  auch  interval 
as  to  allow  the  first  settlements  to  become  well  established,'  a 
second  wave  of  migration  followed  the  same  course  and  caused, 
first,  wars  in  (he  earlier  settlements  in  central  Polynesia,  and, 
later,  the  historic  age  of  the  great  voyages.  In  these  voyages 
the  canoe  fleets  pushed  out  to  the  eastward,  to  Rarotonga,  the 
Cook,  the  Gambier,  the  Hervey  groups,  to  Tahiti,  to  the  archi- 
peli^o  of  the  Paumotu,  to  remote  Te  Pito  te  Henua,  ever 
eastward  until  land  upon  the  trackless  sea  failed  their  daring 
keels  not  courage  their  stout  hearts.  Then  to  the  north  swept 
the  stream,  to  the  Marquesas  and  to  the  peopling  of  Hawaii. 
To  the  south  steered  yet  other  fleets  to  colonize  New  Zealand. 
Magnificent  deeds  these  were  of  seacraft,  worthy  to  be  studied 
more  closely  in  Percy  Smith's  "Hawaiki".'  For  the  present 
purpose  they  are  mentioned  to  show  that  Samoa  with  its  next 
neighbors  was  the  clearing  house,  the  point  of  distribution,  the 
palm,  as  it  were,  from  which  stretch  these  fingers  bravely  grasping 
out  into  the  unknown,  clutching  and  keeping  and  holding  the 
Pacific  for  a  single  homogeneous  race.  This  region  of  first 
settlement  and  later  hive  of  swanning  we  shall  find  it  a  conve- 
nience to  distinguish  by  a  name.  Nuclear  Polynesia  will  serve, 
for  it  commits  us  to  no  theories,  it  simply  sets  forth  in  brief 
statement  the  fact  that  at  some  time  there  began  to  be,  as  there 
still  remans,  a  Polynesian  population  of  the  islands  of  Fiji, 
Rotuma,  Uvea,  Futuna,  Tonga,  Niug  and  Samoa  with  the  inclusion 
of  a  few  more  immediately  adjacent  islands.  In  this  Nuclear 
Polynesia  Tonga  represents  in  great  likelihood  the  resting  folk 
of  the  second  wave  of  migration,  Samoa  the  survivors  of  the 
first  migration,  and  the  outlying  islands  the  resultant  of  the  two 

*  Thii  conclusion  deielopi  nalursllj  out  of  the  evident  idea  of  the  Samoani 
thill  they  were  autochthons.  Onlf  in  such  »  *t«w  can  we  orient  the  valuable 
"Solo  o  le  Va"  which  is  in  the  author'i  MSS  collection  of  "Samoa  o  le 
VaTau",  and  ma;  be  found  in  an  interesting  *enion  in  the  Journal  of  the 
PolTnesian  Society,  toI.  ti,  paee  19.  It  is  a  magnificent  creation  story,  rude 
with  the  massiTe  inexorability  of  the  Lncretian  Epicureanism. 

'  This  interesting  account  or  the  Polynesian  periplus  of  this  keen  student 
of  ethnology  first  appeared  in  the  Journals  of  the  Polynesian  Society  and 
then  in  a  book  with  the  title  "Hawaiki;  The  Whence  of  the  Maori",  1S9B, 
and  later  in  a  second  edition  with  the  title  "  Havraiki :  The  original  Home 
of  the  Maori",  1904.  The  second  edition  is  ereatly  enlarged  and  practically 
a  new  book,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  it  by  no  meant  retires  the  earlier 
edition. 
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forces,  each  island  offering  a  pretty  problem  of  its  own  whkli 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  such  a  paper  as  this  to  introduce. 

Few  indeed  are  the  tongues  of  uncultured  man  which  have 
been  heard  over  so  wide  a  dispersion  as  this  of  the  Polynesians. 
If  we  be  willing  to  accede  to  the  old  classification  of  the  maken 
of  philological  systems  and  use  the  term  Malayo-Polynesian  we 
may  point  out  upon  the  maps  such  a  dissemination  of  a  single 
speech  as  no  other  language  family  could  show  until  the  fleets 
of  highly  advanced  culture  conquered  the  orh  of  the  world  for 
Indo-Germanic  speech.  Picture  to  yourself  the  confines  of  this 
one  speech.  Madagascar,  almost  beached  on  Africa,  marks  its 
western  limit;  Te  Pito  te  Henua,  possibly  more  generally  familiar 
under  its  map  name  of  Easter  Island,  stands  as  its  eastern  landmark 
far  out  over  against  the  South  American  coast;  to  the  south 
it  reaches  down  into  the  winter  chill  of  the  southern  tip  of  New 
Zealand;  to  the  north  it  has  braved  in  Hawaii  the  fires  of  Pele 
and  the  Hiiaka,  her  sisters;  it  has  sought  out  the  loneliness  <A 
Guam  and  has  developed  into  more  than  one  language  in  the 
Philippines.  Of  all  tongues  the  Polynesian  proper  has  undergone 
the  least  modification  from  outside  influences;  in  fact,  those  ofos 
who  incline  to  cut  loose  from  the  Malayan  association  number 
but  some  150  Malay  roots  as  the  sole  contamination  of  the  Poly- 
nesian. On  the  other  hand  no  other  family  of  languages  has 
made  such  slight  contributions  to  the  languages  of  major  culture 
Our  English,  greediest  of  all  in  absorbing  new  words  from 
whatever  source,  owes  to  the  Polynesian  no  more  than  the  two 
vocables  "tabu"  and  "tattoo".  Even  so  insignificant  a  race 
as  the  Caribs,  who  faded  before  the  Europeans  like  a  frost-blighted 
flower,  have  given  us  as  much  or  more. 

The  languages  of  this  family  are  of  one  structure,  of  a  common 
vocabulary.  Yet  they  have  been  so  widely  separated  that  there 
has  been  for  centuries  no  relation  of  intercourse  and  each  has 
developed  for  itself.  They  are  individual  languages,  not  mere 
dialects.  The  Maori,  the  Samoan,  the  Hawaiian  are  as  iar  apart 
as  are  the  English,  the  Dutch  and  the  High  German,  as  are 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  After  full  consideration  of  the 
objects  of  this  research  into  the  Polynesian  family  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  Samoan  will  best  serve  to  develop  the  under- 
lying principles  of  this  interesting  speech.  We  must  defer  the 
broader  questions  of  the  relationship  of  the  Polynesian  type 
of  language  with  the  languages  spoken  by  Melanesian  people 
of  a  clearly  distinct  ethnic  stock;  and  of  a  kinship  which  may 
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subsist  between  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  tongues  on  the  one 
hand  (if  indeed  theyaretobe  grasped  within  one  array  of  fingers) 
and  those  specifically  classed  ais  Malayan  on  the  other. 

For  an  appreciation  of  what  linguistic  research  among  the 
Polynesian  tongues  is  expected  to  oiTer  for  the  service  of  philology 
we  should  note  the  ultimate  attainment  of  that  science.  The 
benefit,  it  should  be  said,  has  passed  the  stage  of  expectation; 
in  a  steadily  lengthening  chain  it  has  been  brought  to  the  proof 
in  my  Polynesian  studies,  to  which  this  paper  is  in  some  sort 
an  introduction  and  a  partial  syllabus. 

From  the  "Cratylus"  to  Leibnitz  the  study  of  speech,  ever 
a  fascinating  pursuit,  was  nothing  more  than  a  web  of  wildly  spun 
fancies,  a  composition  of  superficial  resemblances,  a  diversion 
destitute  of  all  logical  method  for  the  good  and  very  sufficient 
reason  that  deduction  was  impossible  in  the  absence  of  the  data 
from  which  to  deduce.  In  one  and  twenty  centuries,  half  the 
epoch  of  Napoleon's  measure  of  the  Pyramids,  not  one  advance 
was  made.  More  languages  bad  come  into  the  theatre  of  wisdom, 
yet  a  science  of  language  remained  unborn.  The  races  of  the 
earth  who  spoke  outside  the  narrow  range  of  a  handful  of  the 
languages  of  major  culture  still  remained  the  fidpffapoi,  the  men 
whose  speech  to  the  cultivated  ear  was  but  the  uncoroprehended 
ba-ba.  The  puerilities  of  the  great  Saxon  are  the  unaltered  ab- 
surdities of  the  Attic  philosopher.  It  was  not  until  the  European 
discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  that  philology  became  at  all  possible. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  philological  analysis  through  comparison 
has  been  to  reduce  language  to  a  collection  of  roots.  Out  of 
such  roots  develop  the  parts  of  speech,  the  models  of  declension, 
the  canons  of  syntax.  In  all  speech  growth,  to  the  highest  nicety 
of  inflection  and  synthesis,  to  the  most  flexible  facility  of  our 
tongues  in  the  analytic  type,  the  underlying  security  is  this  root, 
that  which  through  all  the  ages  carries  the  vital  principle  with 
which  this  rudimentary  combination  of  sounds  comes  to  us  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  period  of  selective  differentiation.  In  all 
the  families  of  speech  which  have  yet  been  subjected  to  scientific 
method  of  analysis  the  root  is  found  the  ultimate  expression, 
a  thing  irreducible,  whether  it  be  the  frequently  vocalized  root 
of  Aryan  speech  or  the  crystal  trigrammaton  of  the  consonantal 
Semitic. 

The  work  of  analysis  of  Polynesian  speech  has  now  progressed 
to  a  point  where  we  are  warranted  in  the  announcement  that  the 
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Samoan,  as  typical  of  ita  {amily  in  the  highest  and  last  d^ree, 
opens  to  the  investigator  of  speech  phenomena  a  plain  and  simple 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  next  great  advance.  This  is  to  coomt 
in  the  reduction  of  the  hitherto  irreducible,  the  analysis  of  tbt 
root,  the  discovery  of  that  which,  in  pennissible  continuatioo 
of  a  metaphor  already  accepted,  we  may  not  unfitly  call  the  seed. 
The  next  step  toward  the  prindpia  of  human  speech — what  a  step 
it  is !  It  brings  us  to  the  verge  of  that  stage  in  evolution  where  tbe 
discrimi native  modulation  of  tbe  cry  had  but  just  become  reasoo 
ing  speech  in  development  of  the  reflexes  of  sound  formation. 

Bdbre  proof  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  important  point 
of  ultimate  analysis  it  would  be  advisable  to  posit  more  or  lest 
&miliarity  with  Polynesian  speech. 

In  the  discussion  of  philological  problems  it  is  a  permissibk 
assumption  that  tbe  interested  reader  is  familiar  with  the  metbodt 
and  results  of  tbe  linguistic  investigation  of  the  Indo-Europoo 
tongues.  Thus,  in  tbe  matter  of  principle  and  illustration,  tbe 
development  of  a  new  idea  may  proceed  smoothly  and  tbe  writer 
may  not  improperly  count  on  leading  his  readers  pari  passu 
to  the  conclusions  which  are  his  and  their  common  goal.  Since, 
however,  the  Polynesian  is  really  new  material  for  philological 
research,  since  its  tongues  are  quite  unfomiliar  to  any  but  a  most 
limited  circle  of  investigators,  it  will  be  found  not  inadvisable  to 
present  a  cursory  conspectus  of  tbe  Samoan  in  its  broader  aspects. 

Tbe  phonology  of  tbe  language  is  of  the  simplest  and  is  rep- 
resented on  the  accepted  scheme  as  follows: 


(   .->•.  ) 


Jwtf  —  i  J 

W  _  f     }         V*~^ 

turd  —  t  p     r         ""*" 

palatal    Hmgtial         hiial 
As  the  true  palatal  g  is  entirely  missing  tbe  character  has  been 
adapted  to  express  the  nasal  ng  (as  in  singer).    The  characten 
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y  and  w  are  not  employed  in  the  Roman  alphabet  aa  adapted  to 
the  Samoan,  their  proper  sounda,  however,  being  preKnt.  The 
true  k  bad  disappeared  from  Samoan  at  some  peitod  anterior  to 
its  discovery  by  the  first  missionaries ;  a  wave  of  repugnance  to 
that  sound  which  to  the  westward  of  Nuclear  Polynesia  seems 
rarely  to  be  fell,  but  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as 
we  follow  the  line  of  migration  toward  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
region,  and  particularly  characterizes  the  speech  of  Tahiti  and 
Hawaii.  In  Samoan  the  absent  k  functions  in  a  manner  that 
entails  no  little  difiiculty  to  the  student  in  bis  first  essay  at  the 
spoken  language.  The  k  has  vanished,  yet  there  has  been  no 
coalescinf;  over  the  gap;  it  has  IcR  a  hole  in  the  word.  To  ex- 
preaa  that  absence  of  sound  an  inverted  comma  (')  has  been 
erected  into  the  position  of  an  alphabetic  character.  It  has  no 
sound  in  itself,  it  imports  no  sound  to  the  word  or  to  the  succeed- 
ing vowel.  If  the  speech  organs  are  placed  in  the  position  to 
produce  the  rough  breathing,  and  then,  without  vocalizing  in  this 
position,  the  voice  passes  to  the  next  letter  the  value  of  the  catch, 
for  so  this  character  with  some  propriety  has  been  named,  will  be 
represented  just  in  proportion  as  the  vocalization  of  the  spintus 

.  asper  position  is  absent  For  example,  this  gives  us  the  Samoan 
fa*a  in  a  position  midway  between  the  Fijian  vaka,  the  Maori 
whaka  on  the  one  and  purer  hand,  and  on  the  other  and  weak- 
ened side  the/oa  of  Tahiti,  the  haa  and  hoo  of  Hawaii,  which  has 
still  further  d^enerated  into  ha  and  ho} 

'  A  list  of  the /aia  fomu  in  the  intnlmr  tract  li  interettins  ■■  ihoiring  how 
anifoiml;  the  •Irenglh  of  the  word  tobsUU  in  iti  vowel  elementi  and  that  the 
dialectic  Tariationi  appear  in  the  flni  of  the  conionanti.  Thii  accords  very 
well  with  other  eridence  that  in  Polyneiian  the  pennanent  value  lie*  In  the 
vocalic  teed  and  that  from  it  root*  are  produced  thronEh  the  modnlation  of 
the  leveral  comanaota,  theie  being  a  later  evolntion  and  therefore  leu  per- 
manently ettabliihed. 


Samoa 

/.•« 

Tahiti 

*«,/« 

Hawaii 

kaa.}ia. 

,A^.A* 

Tonga 

fata 

Rarotonga 

aia 

Marqnem 

*aia,iaa 

<iia 

/ak»,kaka 

Futnna 

faka 

Uvea 

faka 

Nguna 

vaha.paka 

Rotnmi 

^.faka 

Fiji 

vaka 

New  Britain 

Fate 

beka 

Setake 

vaka 

Eipiritn  Santo 

vofa 

Oba 

vog» 

Haewo 

*aga 

MoU 

«v<> 

Ulawa 

*aa 

Warn) 

Am 

Fagani 

Ar» 

Sa'a 

4m 

toogle 
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Within  the  century  which  is  our  sole  historical  period  for  these 
oceanic  tongues  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  backward  surge 
of  the  rejected  k.  In  regions  as  remote  as  Hawaii  and  Samoa 
the  k  once  discarded  has  swept  t>ack  into  speech  with  irresistible 
momentum,  but  it  has  not  fallen  back  into  its  proper  place. 
Instead  it  has  seized  upon  the  lingual  t  and  has  dragged  it  back- 
ward to  the  palatal  of  the  same  group  of  mutes.  In  Hawaii  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery  this  phonetic  change  had  been  but  partly 
accomplished,  as  one  may  recognize  from  such  forms  as  Terec- 
oboo  (Kalaniopuu)  and  Tahy-terree  (Kahekili)  found  in  Captain 
King's  narrative  of  Cook's  death;  yet  at  the  time  when  the  mis- 
sionaries reduced  the  language  to  writing  the  k  transformatioD 
was  well-nigh  complete.  In  Samoa  the  change  has  come  to  pass 
entirely  in  the  period  since  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet 
The  missionaries  fulminate  against  the  kappation,  but  the  change 
has  been  as  complete  as  in  Hawaii  except  that  the  /  has  kept  its 
place  in  the  written  word.  On  the  lips  of  men  the  lingual /is 
now  heard  only  in  the  most  formal  address  to  chiefs  of  rank  and 
from  the  Samoan  pulpit.  A  similar,  yet  a  completely  double, 
change  is  at  the  same  time  in  progress  between  the  lingual  and 
the  palatal  of  the  nasal  group.  The  n  is  passing  into  the  ng  and 
the  latter  in  turn  is  moving  forward  in  the  mouth  to  become  x. 
Thus,  such  award  as /fnn^ a/i>  (ii-na-ngi-lo)  is  more  commonly 
spoken  figanalo  (h-nga-ni-lo).  Measured  by  the  standards  set 
up  by  the  men  who  first  fitted  the  alphabet  to  express  Samoan 
speech  these  things  are  all  corruptions.  A  broader  view  denies 
the  authority  of  the  accident  of  what  chanced  to  be  custom  at  the 
time  of  the  first  reduction  to  writing  and  sees  in  these  progressive 
phonetic  changes  a  flux  and  reflux  which  is  more  than  dialectic 
variation,  which  represents  a  great  idiosyncratic  movement  io 
Polynesian  speech  as  a  whole. 

To  the  cumulative  strength  of  a  double  consonant  no  Poly- 
nesian tongue  has  yet  advanced,  the  nasalized  n^  and  the  aspir- 
ated semi-vowel  of  the  Maori  v/k  being  only  in  form  double. 
In  the  Fijian  area,  where  we  are  on  the  border  line  of  Polynesia, 
we  find  strongly  nasalized  consonants  in  b  imi),  d  {nj),  g  (ng') 
and  q  (.ngg),  and  westward  along  the  Melanesian  stem  double 
consonants  are  not  uncommon. 

In  like  manner  the  Samoan  has  scarcely  crystallized  into  diph- 
thongs.    Under  proper  incidence  of  the  tonic  accent  two  vowels 
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may  unite  into  the  production  of  an  apparent  diphthong.  Yet 
that  such  an  association  is  purely  temporary,  existing  only  so 
long  as  that  which  caused  it  in  the  beginning  remains  active,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  prompt  dissolution  ofthe  seeming  diphthong  when 
for  any  reason  the  incidence  of  the  tonic  accent  is  shifted.  Thus, 
in  the  frequent  name  Tuisamau  the  normal  paroxytone  gives  us 
Tuisamju,  from  -mdu  it  is  but  a  slight  and  indolent  elision  to  -mau, 
equivalent  to  the  English  diphthong  ow.  So  long  as  one  ia 
speaking  about  the  man  Tuisamau  the  sound  of  Tuisamow  is 
good  Samoan.  Let  one  address  the  man,  however,  using  the 
vocative  £,  which  invariably  attracts  the  accent ;  at  once  the  diph- 
thong dissolves  and  we  say  Tuisamati  e. 

The  syllable  in  the  present  stage  of  Polynesian  speech  (disre- 
garding here  the  enticing  problems  of  Rotumi  with  double  con- 
sonants and  closed  syllables)  is  otherwise  invariably  open,  its 
scheme  comprises  no  more  than  an  unsupported  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant introducing  a  vowel.  The  closed  syllable  survives  only 
as  a  memory  in  certain  composition  forms,  which,  without  this 
explanation  as  survivals,  introduce  a  jumble  of  uncoordinate  and 
inexplicable  elements  of  modulation.  Deferring  the  proof  of  this 
point  in  the  present  inquiry  it  suffices  to  note  that  in  Samoan 
anterior  to  the  historical  period  closed  syllables  were  permis- 
sible. 

The  structure  of  the  Samoan  period  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'avail  'ava  taumanul 'aval  Ka*a.'  fragrant  kava!  kaval 

le  'ava  'fa  lend  maifiat  That  kava,  whence  ttmis  ilt 

•t  U  'ava  lend  mat  li  Alafia'ana.  That  liava's  from  th«  Alofia'ana. 

'e  U  -ava  'ttla  lend  That  tadAj  kava, 

if  ( 'e  tifolosia  ma  maia.  Shout  it  not  forth  nor  chew  U, 

'a  efagufapi  at  Tagalea  But  with  it  waken  Tangatea 

'e  lo0  la/d.  whe'l  sleeping 

I  WU^i  a't  ia,  'ua  tf  iefagd.  Start  him  up,  trouble's  afoot  I 

The  interesting  syntax  of  the  speech  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
extract,  and  when  time  serves  it  will  abundantly  repay  close 
analysis.  In  the  present  inquiry  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  with 
words,  not  their  arrangement  to  make  continuous  sense  but  their 
form  and  construction  as  words. 

In  the  foregoing  passage  we  count  44  words,  listed  according 
to  their  shape  in  the  following  table : 
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t  (>)  ••va  (6)  AnmoMo  fihtU  Ahfe 

It  '<•  »»«/<■  /agH/agu 

■«  (9)         Ima  (3)  KMM  rivMM 

&(4)  --ii  "^iiK-' 


Here  we  find  19  mooosyllables,  includiog  the  temporary  dtph- 
thoDga  at  and  maiand'ua  ('wa).  The  dissyllables  number  17,111 
which  are  counted  6  repetitions  of  the  word  'ava.  Of  the  3 
trisyllables  we  note  the  word  mai/ea,  and  as  its  former  half  lie* 
in  the  verse  thesis  there  is  no  way  of  discrimination  as  to  whether 
the  ai  is  functioning  as  dipththong  or  as  two  vowels,  and  the 
same  holds  in  regard  of  the  au  in  taumanu.  Of  words  of  four 
syllables  we  find  4,  of  which  2  are  reduplicated  dissyllables.  And 
beyond  this  we  have  a  word  of  six  syllables,  Alofia'ana,  a  com- 
pound of  two  trisyllables.  Such  is  about  the  normal  propottioo 
of  the  language. 

Our  investigations  into  the  syntax  of  the  Samoan  supply  as 
with  a  parallel  set  of  figures.  The  type  of  speech  is  fartooeariy 
to  fall  into  classification  under  the  classical  parts  of  speech.  Our 
Samoan  words  fall  into  but  three  classes.  These  are,  the  attribo- 
tive,  the  demonstrative  and  the  paradetctic.  The  attributives  are 
the  appellations  of  specific  things,  reducible  at  the  outset  to 
expressions  of  acts  and  qualities.  Out  of  this  class  through  dt»- 
criminative  selection  is  to  arise  ihelaterdevelopmentoftbenoun, 
the  verb,  the  adjective  and  the  adverb,  and  in  this  class  are 
certainly  included  oj  initio  many  of  the  exclamations  which 
endure  extra-gram  malically  to  the  period  of  the  highest  speech 
development.  The  demonstratives  are  the  first  vague  indicia 
of  speech  which  supplement  tone  and  the  pointing  finger  to 
designate  time,  place,  number  and  motion,  and  to  circumscribe 
the  identity  of  individuals  not  already  made  clear  by  attribudoo; 
out  of  this  class  are  to  develop  the  pronoun  and  a  small  but 
important  class  of  adverbs,  according  as  the  demonstrative  leans 
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toward  the  nominal  or  toward  the  verbal  signification  still  con> 
sodated  in  the  attributive  vocable.  The  third  class,  the  para- 
deictic,  I  find  it  advisable  to  propose  for  a  small  class  of  the  most 
rudimentary  words,  which  are  neither  to  be  classed  as  attributive 
nor  to  be  properly  grouped  as  demonstrative;  their  function  is  to 
indicate  that  a  relation  exists  between  two  words  with  which  they 
are  placed,  and  in  their  fuller  use  to  designate  of  what  sort  is  that 
relation ;  this  class  is  to  produce  the  later  preposition,  the  con- 
junction and  much  of  the  family  of  the  particle.  The  class  is  but 
provisionally  proposed,  it  may  in  the  end  find  its  proper  place  in 
the  demonstrative. 

The  next  tabulation  of  our  specimen  extract  ia  baaed  upon  the 
frequency  of  these  three  elementary  word-classes,  as  follows : 


Pandalctic 

'««<6) 

'M 

'(») 

^fe/S.--*. 

Un&Ki) 

a»d 

'Mb 

««/«. 

'« 

fclana 

■»(« 

a 

inaia 

6(4) 

ko 

f'g^f'P' 

i 

Tagatta 

" 

lei 

17  IJ 

In  our  specimen  text  we  find  17  attributivet 
words  /olasia  and  maia,  which  in  a  former 
shown  to  be  attributives  compounded  of  an 
deictic  and  a  demonstrative.  Of  these  17  but : 
9  are  dissyllables,  and  6  of  the  7  remaining  p 
into  dissyllables  at  a  glance. 

In  reckoning  the  17  demonstratives  io  the  si 
14  simple  and  3  occurrences  of  the  same  comp 
IcTid.  Of  the  17  instances  5  are  dissyllabic 
and  I  {at)  may  be  added  to  either  list  as  it 
diphthong  or  two  vowels,  for  convenience  1 
the  monosyllables.  The  trisyllabic  mat/ea  r 
deicUc  monosyllable  and  a  demonstrative  diss 

'"Principlei  of  S*inoan  Word  Composition",  Jon 
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A  count  of  the  lO  paradeictic  words  shows  7  undeniably  mono- 
syllabic, 2  undoubtedly  dissyllabic,  i  (mai)  in  doubt  by  reason 
of  the  diphthong. 

This  brief  excursion  into  the  arithmetic  of  the  passage  will  be 
found  indicative  in  the  question  of  where  the  Samoaa  falls  amoi^ 
the  classes  of  systematic  philology.  The  sum  of  the  arithmetic  is 
this:  38.6^  are  attributive,  38.6^  demonstrative,  22.8<^  paradeic- 
tic; of  the  attributives  5.9^  (2-3;^  of  the  whole  number  of  words) 
are  of  one  syllable,  53<£  (20<£)  are  dissyllables,  and  35;^  (H!^) 
reduce  to  dissyllables;  of  the  demonstratives  65;^  (asjt)  are 
monosyllables,  29^  (11^)  are  dissyllables;  of  the  paradeictics 
^1^  (25^)  are  monosyllables,  20^  (4'5t^)  dissyllables;  for  the 
whole  passage  without  discrimination  of  the  class  of  words  45^^ 
are  words  of  one  syllable,  36.3^  of  two,  6.8;f  of  three,  8.8^  trf 
four,  2.3!^  more  than  four. 

The  slightest  familiarity  with  the  Samoan  will  show  that  it  is 
many  degrees  more  primitive  than  the  analytic  type  of  language. 

It  is  only  indirectly  and  with  ah  utter  absence  of  detail  that  I 
am  aware  that  even  one  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  any  of 
the  Polynesian  tongues  in  the  inflected  class.  The  only  basis 
upon  which  a  student  of  the  Maori  can  rest  such  a  reported  claim 
must  be  in  the  so-called  passive  verb,  of  which  folasia  and  ikom 
in  the  foregoing  kava  hymn  are  examples.  It  is  simpler  to 
regard  these  forms  as  compounds  of  the  three  classes  of  words, 
phrases  in  the  act  of  cohesion. 

Between  theagglutinative  and  the  monosyllabic  types  of  speech 
our  Samoan  must  lie.  The  systematists  have  commonly  assigned 
the  Malayo -Polynesian  language  to  the  agglutinative  class.  With 
the  Malayan  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves,  it  has  its  own 
students  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  their  own.  Bui 
in  the  assignment  of  the  Polynesian  to  the  agglutinative  class  one 
of  the  postulates  of  the  whole  system  of  classification  has  been 
not  only  disregarded  but  actually  traversed.  "  Monosyllsbism 
and  agglutination",  says  Andr^  LefSvre,'  "have  in  common  the 
inalterability  of  the  root  or  full  syllable,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
sense  of  the  subordinate  or  empty  syllable;  to  agglutination  alone 
belongs  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  subordinate  root."  Over 
against  this  positive  statement  set  these  others :  Subordinate 
roots  in  Samoan  have  scarcely  at  all  any  tendency  to  become 
empty;  in  form  and  meaning  the  subordinate  roots  are  yet  unal- 

' "  Race  and  Language  ".  87. 
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tered.  No,  Samoan  is  far  more  readily  comprehended  as  a 
language  of  monosyllabic  or  isolating  type,  showing,  however,  an 
expectation  of  ihe  next  more  advanced  type,  the  agglutinative,  in 
that  it  is  strongly  featured  by  a  sort  of  cohesion  of  original  mono- 
syllables to  produce  a  type  of  dissyllabic  speech.  Against  our 
showing  of  figures  set  the  following  statement  of  Whitney '  rela- 
tive to  the  Polynesian :  "The  roots,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  the 
most  ultimate  elements  accessible  to  our  analysis,  are  prevailingly 
dissyllabic." 

Return  once  again  to  the  arithmetic  of  our  kava  hymn.  Its 
monosyllables  ^%.^i>,  its  dissyllables  36.3^,  its  polysyllables  will 
repay  investigation.  Three  of  them  resolve  into  cohesions  of 
dissyllable  with  dissyllable,  one  to  a  cohesion  of  trisyllable  with 
trisyllable  (it  would  be  tedious  to  indicate  its  further  reducibility), 
two  to  cohesion  of  monosyllable  with  dissyllable,  one  to  a  dissyl- 
lable with  a  monosyllable,  and  yet  another  to  the  compaction  of 
three  monosyllables.  Our  polysyllables,  then,  yield  us  7  mono- 
syllables, 9  dissyllables,  and  2  trisyllables  which  may  again  be 
reduced  to  a  monosyllable  and  a  dissyllable  apiece,  giving  us 
9  monosyllables  and  11  dissyllables.  Distributing  these  on  the 
former  record  (19  monosyllables,  17  dissyllables)  we  find  in  the 
passage  28  monosyllables  and  6  dissyllables,  or  82.3^  and  17.7!^ 
respectively.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  language  is  yet  monosyllabic  on  the  face  of  it,  even  though 
the  idiosyncratic  fondness  for  the  technic  of  reduplication  gives 
the  tongue  as  dissyllabic  a  tone  as  the  glug-glug  of  water  from 
the  pierced  cocoanut. 

In  the  former  paper,  in  approaching  this  topic  along  the  lines 
proper  to  the  consideration  of  Samoan  word  composition,  it  was 
shown  how  easy  it  is  to  undo  this  cohesion  of  the  root  mono- 
syllables which  are  found  in  the  dissyllabic  word  stems.  Here 
let  us  assume  that  such  has  been  done  in  all  cases,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  greatest  facility  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
passed  under  review,  and  that  we  have  before  us  the  monosyllabic 
roots  of  Samoan  speech  and  none  other  than  monosyllables.  It 
is  to  this  point  that  this  discussion,  necessarily  mulHs  ambagibus, 
has  been  directed. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  reduction  to  roots,  and  all  monosyllables 
at  that,  a  point  to  which  our  Polynesian  leads  us  more  simply 
than  the  researches  in  the  tangle  of  Indo-European  linguistics, 

' "  Life  &nd  Growth  of  Language  ",  943. 
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that  I  hope  to  show  that  which  I  feel  to  my  own  satis&ction  I  am 
accomplishing  in  these  prolonged  Polynesian  studies,  namd;  out 
of  the  maaa  of  roots  to  pidc  the  jret  more  primitive  element,  the 
seed  of  language. 

It  has  been  shown,  only  tentatively  and  approximately,  of 
course,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  studies,  that  as  we  proceed 
in  the  clearing  away  of  the  polysyllables  of  Samoan  speed 
we  find  some  535  dissyllables  and  45  monosyllables  whidi  are 
recognizable  as  raw  material  out  of  which  the  vocabulary  b 
formed.  It  should  be  plain  at  a  moment's  glance  of  the  thought 
that  just  in  proportion  as  we  reduce  the  polyphase  charartq 
of  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  by  so  much  do  we  increase  the 
content  of  each  residua]  formative  element,  stem  or  root  as  the 
case  may  be.  So  much  the  more  must  this  obtain  when  we 
venture  on  so  ultimate  a  dissection  of  our  simplest  roots  to  snd> 
individual  life  cells  as  may  properly  be  designated  seeds  of  speech. 

Let  us  observe  this  feature  of  the  widening  of  the  content  from 
a  highly  specialized  form  as  we  dissect  it  down  to  its  seed  in 
a  meaning  well  nigh  protoplasmic  in  its  simplicity. 

In  the  word  tamimia  we  have  a  form  that,  in  the  vain  ^oit 
to  parse  Samoan  through  the  grammars  of  English,  French  and 
German  together  with  the  truly  marvelous  assistance  of  llw 
Hebrew,  has  been  described  as  passive  voice,  middle  voice  or 
deponenL  By  a  more  natural  method,  that  of  the  true  grammar 
of  the  monosyllabic  speech  as  deduced  from  uniformity  of  usage 
in  this  group  of  forms,  it  becomes  simple  and  most  easy  of  ex- 
planation. Then  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fiict 
of  observation  that  tanumia  may  mean  "to  bury"  when  used 
in  one  way  and  just  as  certainly  may  mean  "  to  be  buried  "  when 
used  in  another.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  the  coDfii5i<Hi 
as  to  voice  exists  only  in  our  minds  and  arises  out  of  the  laultiness 
of  our  method  of  statement.  To  the  Samoan  there  is  no  con- 
fusion whatever.  He  knows  perfectly  well  whether  the  ianumia 
of  any  given  locution  means  "to  be  buried"  or  "to  bury". 
There  is  no  room  for  error,  his  intelligence  is  keen  and  it  cannot 
have  escaped  him  that  between  the  two  usages  there  is  the  same 
degree  of  distinction  as  between  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  and 
that  the  man  who  has  been  interred  when  his  sole  intent  was  to 
convey  the  idea  of  burying  his  fellow  is  placed  in  an  impossible 
situation  as  regards  coming  back  to  explain  his  error.  Survival 
of  the  fittest  may  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  permanent 
establishment  of  such  rhetorical  solecisms. 
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We  explain  tanumia  as  a  word  phrase  held  tc^ether  by  cohesion 
of  the  attributive  ianum,  the  paradeictic  t  and  the  demonstrative 
a.    Its  sense  is  this: 

liaHKM  it  a  tpreading  over 

I  havinE  reference  to 

a  thmt  one 

Id  a  former  paper  we  have  seen  that  takum  is  visible  as  the 
earlier  stem  of  the  existing  vocable  tanu  which  has  resulted  from 
the  repugnance  of  the  present  Polynesian  to  the  closed  syllable. 
This  dissyllabic  stem  breaks  apart  into  two  monosyllabic  roots, 
TA  and  NUM.  The  latter  is  found  in  a  line  of  composite  forms 
from  which  we  may  deduce  its  elemental  signification  "  to  spread 
one  thing  over  another  to  cover  it ",  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  thing  which  is  covered  in  contradistinction  to  the  stem  dfit 
which  particularizes  the  covering  agent.  The  root  TA  through 
its  long  series  of  known  combinations  carries  a  strongly  featured 
sense  of  action  that  is  peripheral,  centrifugal,  and  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  suspicion  of  the  further  connotation  that  the 
action  is  exerted  downward.  When  these  two  roots  are  placed 
in  sequence  we  find  that  the  action  of  num  is  regarded  as  following 
upon  and  completing  that  of  TA,  and  the  compound  signifies  "  to 
be  the  making  of  a  movement  away  from  the  agent,  and  generally 
downward,  as  a  result  of  which  some  object  is  covered  out  ol 
sight  by  some  material  spread  over  it." 

Looking  only  at  the  form  of  these  two  roots  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  differ.  So  with  others  which  inspection  of  the  language 
will  show  but  which  may  not  be  presented  here  without  too  much 
delay.  Suffice  it  to  record  the  following  scheme  of  root  forms 
as  deducible  from  the  materials  under  examination : 

I.  Simple  Towel  VB  (to  hoot  at)  tina 

a.  Contonant — towcI  yro  <to  plant)  bimi 

3.  Vowel— con loD ant  fUr  (to  bite)  «/m 

4.  Conionant— vowel— conion ant         ^UM  (Co  cover)  numia 

These  are  the  possible  combinations  of  elements  which  may 
form  roots  of  monosyllabic  speech  in  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  double  consonant.  Types  1  and  2  are  those 
which  occur  in  Samoan  of  the  present,  but  3  and  4,  the  two  closed 
types,  are  just  below  the  surface  and  may  be  easily  derived  as 
existing  in  Protosamoan. 

Now  let  us  prosecute  the  investigation  of  the  root  TA,  mani- 
festly an  elemental  type  of  root,  only  one  degree  less  primitive 
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than  the  unmodified  vowel  as  root,  yet  that  single  difftract 
characterizing  the  enormous  distance  which  separates  biiKc 
speech  from  the  animal  cry,  the  modulation  of  the  vowel  oltb 
open  throat  through  the  consonant  which  is  formed  by  the  agan 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  buccal  ot^ans  which  lie  at  ifaeKnkt 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  brain  to  give  nan  ik 
possession  of  articulate  speech  to  which  the  highest  apes  bin 
not  attained. 

We  observe  that  ta  is  of  the  second  type  of  monosyllabic  nxt 
a  combination  of  the  vowel  a  with  the  prior  placed  consonaoii 
It  is  plain  that  the  same  vowel  a  is  susceptible  of  combinitioii 
in  the  same  way  with  every  other  consonant  which  the  Samsui 
have  acquired  the  art  to  use.  From  this  we  deduce  the  foQotiif 
diagram  of  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  of  this  second  type  ^ 
the  vowel  a : 


fa  'a  ta  pa 

In  the  present  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  necessary  K> 
postpone  consideration  of  one  factor  that  will  at  once  prcxK 
itself,  namely  that  the  character  a  does  not  so  completely  as  uf 
of  the  consonantal  symbols  represent  a  vocal  unit  We  li>" 
in  the  Samoan  at  least  three  sounds  represented  by  this  o* 
character;  the  long  d  is  the  a  of  the  English  word  faiher^ 
the  Samoan  minu  "to  rise  above";  the  short  d!  is  the  if  of  tk 
English  mat,  Samoan  mdnu  "animal";  there  is  yet  a  ^^ 
obscure  sound,  like  that  of  u  in  the  English  6ui,  Samoan  mil' 
(mucke)  "dead".  In  working  over  the  texts  it  is  iropossit>l( 
in  the  absence  of  diacritical  punctuation  to  differentiate  tlMS 
several  sounds,  that  can  be  done  only  when  one  has  an  ear  >s 
well  as  tongue  trained  to  the  speech.  In  these  notes  the  aim  bo 
been  to  cling  to  one  of  the  a  sounds  as  distinct  from  the  other  t*o- 
From  the  preceding  table  we  may  cancel,  at  least  for  liif 
present,  the  ya  and  wa,  for  in  current  Samoan  they  appear  oolf 
in  the  less  simple  forms  of  kya  ('ia)  and  kwa  ('ua).  The  W 
persisting  forms  of  our  diagram  remain  to  us  as  occurring  bit 
in  their  simplest  or  root  form  and  secondarily  in  a  laige  serie 
of  cohesions  with  other  roots.  Proceed,  now,  to  an  inspectioii 
of  these  forms. 

In  this  reduction  we  are  proceeding  from  the  particulariieil 
meaning  of  the  composite  form  to  a  simple  form  with  which  « 
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are  to  find  aiisociated  a  less  specialized  sense,  in  fact,  a  nebula 
of  meaning  in  which  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  select  the  one 
feature  which  io  the  early  Polynesian  intelligence  seemed  the 
common  &ctor.  Yet,  difficult  though  it  may  be  to  segregate  this 
root  sense,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  each  of  these  simple 
roots  is  quivering  with  a  value  of  signification  which  is  vital  even 
unto  the  most  remote  use  of  the  root  in  all  the  composite  forms 
into  which  it  enters. 

Because  the  Polynesian  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  general 
philolc^ical  study  its  illustrations  would  be  all  unfamiliar.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  dealing  with  tongues  lacking  a  recorded  past, 
they  are  practically  on  a  single  speech  plane  and  lack  the  contrast 
of  perspective.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  at  least  to  be  preferred, 
to  illustrate  this  factor  of  the  intense  and  persisting  vitality  of 
the  root  sense  by  citing  an  example  from  the  Indo-European 
family,  both  as  more  fiimiliar  and  as  presenting  an  extended 
record. 

At  the  ultimate  reduction  to  Sanskrit  roots  we  find  the  root 
QRU.  It  means  to  bear,  it  speedily  develops  into  the  added 
meaning  of  to  be  worth  the  hearing,  thence  it  comes  to  stand  for 
a  thing  famous.  From  it  we  have  Aiu  "  to  hear  ",  jcXvrdr  "  re- 
nowned" our  own  "loud",  icXtat,  kXcw,  aXordt,  jcXnrdr  and  others 
in  the  Greek  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  From  it  we 
find  in  the  Latin  elueo,  cliens  and  inclUus,  gloria  and  its  deriva- 
tives; clarus  and  its  group;  laus  and  dependents.  So  in  English 
we  own  to  the  root  <;Rn  such  diverse  forms  as  Iffud,  client,  glory, 
clear,  declare  and  laud.  All  these  highly  specialized  senses  rest 
upon  the  broad  signification  with  which  qru  comes  into  our  speech, 
the  name  of  the  act  or  cosdition  of  hearing  and  of  being  heard. 
In  like  manner  we  may  take  the  Sanskrit  root  kan  and  chain 
it  through  Kardm,  Kora^M,  Kamxi,  itdnijSof ,  Kucwr  and  an  even  longer 
line  of  Latin  forms  to  chant,  enchant,  recant,  accent,  cygnet,  et  id 
genus  otnne.  Its  ultimate  sense  is  the  sound  of  singing,  or  pos- 
sibly sound  of  any  sort. 

At  some  early  stage,  ornithology  shows  that  it  may  well  have 
been  in  the  Zend  or  Iranian  stage,  the  note  of  a  bird  stood  out 
from  the  crudities  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  attention 
enough  to  make  it  a  topic  of  human  speech;  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Adamic  appellative,  to  be  described  in  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  which  bird  was  meant.  It  was  a  note 
crepuscular  when  all  other  birds  with  contented  tweets  had  sought 
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the  nest  and  silence.  In  the  evening  stillness  bunt  npoo  tbe 
soft  air  when  other  sounds  were  none  the  trills  and  roaladaof 
this  serenade.  At  once  the  two  roots  flew  together,  t^KU-uB, 
"hark  to  tbe  song",  "song  worthy  to  hesr".  At  tbe  begiiuiiD{ 
descriptive  of  Ibis  woodnote  wild  it  became  fixed  to  that  me 
bird  by  frequency  of  use  and  aptness  of  description.  It  pvcsn 
luscitiia,  lusemiola,  rossignol,  ruUeHar,  Queen  TttanJa's  "  nulomd 
with  melody",  the  nightingale. 

When  the  descriptive  "hark  to  tbe  singing"  has  becooe 
welded  upon  iMscinia  phUomtla  of  onuthol<^ic  binomialisD 
it  would  seem  that  it  bad  reached  a  degree  of  specialization  frca 
which  it  could  never  be  dislodged.  Yet  there  was  set  inlo  QU 
and  into  kah  at  the  beginning  a  vitality  that  comes  once  omk 
into  tbe  same  name-creative  activity  after  a  lapse  oi  unkoovi 
centuries  and  half  around  tbe  worid  or  more.  When  Frenci 
peasants  settled  upon  American  lands  along  the  Su  Lawraxt 
and  in  other  colonies  at  tbe  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  they  fconf 
before  them  the  task  of  naming  new  forms  of  life.  In  Cu>di 
they  found  the  song  sparrow,  a  bird  of  the  sweetest  note  of  >" 
the  songsters  of  the  northern  woods;  in  Louisiana  their  oa 
were  caught  by  tbe  marvelous  melody  of  the  mocking  bin^- 
Neither  of  these  birds  is  in  any  patent  way  like  the  nigbtinEilc 
of  northern  France;  its  habits  are  different,  there  is  no  resembluff 
to  tbe  eye,  the  song  of  the  song  sparrow  is  in  do  sense  the  soot 
of  the  mocking  bird  and  neither  one  Is  like  the  note  of  ^ 
nightingale.  Yet  in  each  case  the  French  setders  gave  to  mocUof 
bird  and  to  the  Laurentian  song  sparrow  the  name  of  the  taf^- 
ingale,  rossignol.  All  at  once,  when  the  new  conditions  vxxA 
a  new  need  rossignol  ceases  to  be  specialized,  it  goes  back  lo 
luscinittla,  to  luscinia,  further  back  it  goes  to  its  roots  in  Q*c 
and  KAN  "  hark  to  tbe  song "  and  becomes  a  proper  exerciif 
of  the  naming  power  by  virtue  of  the  vitality  of  those  two  roots. 

So  in  our  Samoan  shall  we  find  a  like  vitality  of  tbe  coniiDf 
factor  in  words  that  have  undergone  many  chaises.  Keep  >» 
mind  this  essence  of  vitality,  for  we  shall  need  it 

Now  let  us  proceed  lo  the  detailed  examination  of  this  cM 
group  of  Samoan  roots.  We  have  already  dealt  with  TA  as  can?- 
ing  a  strongly  featured  sense  of  peripheral,  centriliigal  actioo  and 
possibly  from  above  downward.  See  bow  that  sense  persisi*' 
We  have  tbe  word  ia  meaning  to  strike,  to  beat  the  dxuni,  to 
play  a  musical  instrument,  to  wash  clothes  (and  the  result  upon 
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the  apparel  shows  that  the  beating  ia  no  mere  philologic  deduc- 
tion). In  iaiaiau  we  find  it  shows  the  stroke  of  the  mallet  on  the 
tattooing  needle.  Here  is  a  selection  from  the  composite  forms 
and  specialized  senses  in  which  ta  appears : 

tn'a        (■'a,  a  fith)  to  cmtch  certain  fish  uiJ  palolo 

taftu      {/tu,  a  Tine)  a  (kipping  rope 

Meu        ('««,  to  plDck  oat)  to  acTatch  tlie  grannd  {action  of  bent) 

lafiH      {fiti,  to  atari  up)  to  tam  a  (omenaalt 

apata      (af^au,  wing)  to  flap  the  wtngi 

KM'ajla    (■n'd,  a  atone)  a  aling 

lalUa      [tali,  lo  TCcetTe)  to  parry  a  blow 

latOuta    {tauiu,  to  begin  to  (tand)     to  rebonod 

In  all  these  words  the  motion  sense  is  plain,  it  is  from  a  centre 
outward  upon  some  object,  it  acts  in  the  end  upon  the  non-ego 
and  the  not-here.  Likewise  the  motion  in  the  descending  arc  is 
by  DO  means  obscure. 

Let  us  now  scan  a  brief  conspectus  of  several  forms  in  which 
we  find  the  root  va  : 

va  to  hare  a  ipace  between 

to  diride,  to  put  a  space  Iwlweeo 
,  nnl)  a  short  cocoannt  between  tall  ones 

to  be  opposite  one  another,  to  be  aitride 
to  alternate 
{nuuK,  to  whisper)        to  whisper  with  the  next  person 

In  this  series  of  illustrations,  greatly  as  their  specific  significa- 
tions  may  vary,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  extract  the  greatest  common 
divisor.  It  is  the  concept  of  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here  differ- 
entiated by  a  coefficient  which  specifies  a  reference  to  that  which 
lies  outward  from  the  ego  and  hither  from  the  not-bere,  it  local- 
izes the  sense  in  the  area  between  the  periphery  and  the  centre. 
Now  let  us  present  a  few  illustrative  facta  bearing  upon  the 
root  NGA  of  our  diagram,  using  in  the  established  Samoan  alpha- 
bet GA  to  represent  the  sound : 

gaMta  (Mis,  landward)  inland  a  little  way 

gag^4  (0*1,  ap,  east)  eastward  a  little  waj 

gagaife        (■/#,  down,  wett)        westward  a  little  way 
gafta  (f«a,  broken)  to  be  chipped  or  notched 

In  this  diminutive  we  may  discover  a  signification  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  not-bere,  a  reduction  of  its  disUnce  or 
degree. 

Of  course  the  ng  and  the  n  are  found  in  present  Samoan  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  the  same  condition  may  have  existed  continu- 
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ouslyor  intermiltCDtly  tfarouf^li  earlier  formative  peiiodsotb 
speech.  We  will,  therefore,  place  our  examinatioD  o(  na  a 
immediate  succession  to  that  of  ga  : 

Ml  Ihii,  (he*e,  thmt,  thoK 

xa  pindeictic  specilyin£  puttiBC 

Una        (lEr,  articU)  that  on«  id  psTlicuUi 

ana        (a.nrhen)  when  in  put  time 

Here  we  find  the  non-ego  distinctly  specialized,  first  inaKiK 
approximately  that  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  gtia- 
mars  more  familiar  to  our  studies.  Even  in  the  sense  of  "thii" 
it  yet  remains  a  remote  demonstrative,  for  the  Samoan  bu  »^ 
lend,  to  express  the  proximate  demonstrative.  Z^ena  is  a  lita 
development  of  na  through  the  addition  of  a  very  weak  deiiKS' 
strative  /e,  whose  functions  are  about  evenly  divided  b«"« 
those  of  a  definite  article  and  the  indication  of  a  singular  DUinbcf- 
Likewise  we  find  the  not-here  (the  not-now)  sharply  particnk- 
ized  to  the  not-now  time  that  has  gone  before. 

Returning  to  the  substantive  series  of  these  roots,  whose  con- 
sideration was  interrupted  solely  because  it  seemed  advisable  to 
put  na  into  such  close  association  with  nga  as  it  has  in  the  ^ 
nology,  we  will  next  examine  the  root  pa: 

fa  to  explode,  (ouod  of  ^a  ot  [hnailec 

to  bunt,  of  an  abtc«»t 
fa'apa        (/<■'■>,  cauutWe)  to  lire  off 

pa'i  to  touch,  to  reacli  to,  to  BrriTe  at 

paiami       (sami,  sea)  to  reacli  to  the  lea 

favao         (oaa,  the  jangle)  to  reach  to  the  buih 

Here  we  find  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here  slated  as  a  limit  <* 
motion,  not  so  much  the  fact  that  the  motion  definitely  anins 
but  clearly  connoting  its  outward  start  from  the  here  in  the  cJinc 
tion  of  the  not-here,  this  connotation  being  so  clear  as  to  eii^t^ 
the  violence  of  the  start  'lapa  and  its  causative /a'lt^a. 

Roots  of  the  type  pa  which  our  diagram  calls  for  aieless 
obvious.  There  are  several  vocables  which  may  be  proved  n 
fall  into  this  scheme ;  but,  as  their  interrelation  and  their  share  in 
this  group  are  obscure,  the  consideration  of  the  fa  root  naf  ^ 
deferred  until  some  later  and  more  particular  investigation  of  Ox 
subject  now  presented  only  in  an  introduction.  I 

The  type  ka  is  likewise  to  be  postponed,  at  least  so  &i » 
concerns  anything    like  a  detailed  consideration.    WheD  1^ 
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Samoan  was  reduced  to  vriting  the  k  bad  left  the  toDgues  of  men 
and  was  indicated  by  the  catch  (').  Owing  to  inappreciation  of 
the  fine  shade  of  intonation  which  marks  the  difiereDce  between 
the  series  of  simple  vowels  and  those  modulated  by  the  catch, 
d  and  'a,  etc.,  owing  further  to  careless  transcription  and  the 
errors  of  the  press  in  our  scant  dictionary  material  we  are  left  in 
some  doubt  from  merely  superficial  examination  whether  any 
given  syllable  is  a  or  'd.  This  subject  has  received  especial 
attention  in  the  author's  Samoan  lexicon  with  such  assistance  as 
may  be  derived  from  the  comparative  etymology  of  the  Poly- 
nesian tongues.  Discussion  of  the  ka  root  should  properly, 
therefore,  wait  the  completion  of  that  necessary  preliminary 
work.  One  instance,  however,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
citing,  namely  'a  the  adversative,  "  but ".  That  the  *a  is  really  of 
the  KA  root  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  other  languages  of  the 
family  as  ka,  e.  g.,  the  Tongan.  The  very  nature  of  the  adver- 
sative is  that  it  should  indicate  that  that  to  which  it  is  linked  is 
non-ego  and  not-here  but  something  external.  In  proportion  as 
all  that  is  non-ego  is  subject  to  doubt  we  need  feel  no  surprise  to 
find  more  or  less  of  this  uncertainly  appearing  in  'a  and  leading 
to  its  second  group  of  significations  as  a  conditional  paradeictic. 
The  externality  of  ia  is  well  presented  in  Mr.  Tregear's  defini- 
tion of  the  word  in  his  Maori-Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary 
in  these  terms :  "  an  inceptive  particle ;  it  is  used  to  denote  one 
action  changing  to  another  or  the  commencement  of  another 
occurrence  ". 

With  this  KA  root  we  find  ourselves  involved  with  a  group  of 
demonstratives  of  such  importance  that  we  may  well  neglect  the 
parallel  occurrence  of  the  root  in  attributive  uses.  We  have  seen 
in  KA  the  adversative,  that  which  asserts  that  the  yonder  is  not 
the  here,  that  it  is  peripheral  to  the  ego,  that  it  is  on  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  and  in  this  concept  'a  is  the  spoke  that  prevents  the 
tire  from  coming  in  upon  the  hub,  the  "  nffit  est"  ray  of  the 
symbol  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  root 
HA.  In  its  paradeiaic  function  we  find  it  serving  as  a  connective, 
it  is  the  spoke  that  joins  tire  and  hub  into  the  effective  unit  of  the 
wheel.  It  is  the  conjunction  "  and  ",  yet  its  development  is  in  a 
dual  sense  incomplete;  it  is  available  to  connect  words  of  the 
same  grammatical  function,  it  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently 
conjunctive  to  link  clause  with  clause.  At  the  same  time  another 
function,  that  which  we  know  and   employ  as   prepositional. 
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exhibits  in  the  sense  of  "with",  "for"  (for  the  sake  of ),  Aent 
difTerentiating  to"froni"  and  "on account  of";  these ^flcRtt 
uses  we  in  analytic  speech  find  it  necessary  to  distingnish  bf 
varying  words,  to  the  Samoan  it  is  sufficiently  dear  to  use  h 
and  tnist  to  inference  from  existing  conditions  to  duddate  tfai 
character  of  the  relation  the  existence  of  which  is  thereby  iidh 
cated.  Stated  in  terms  coordinate  with  those  employed  iodit 
preceding  particulars  of  this  series  of  roots  we  zawf  say  of  u 
that  il  points  to  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here  and  links  it  to  dt 
central  concept  of  that  which  is  active  and  present. 

With  the  HA  root  there  are  attributive  words  in  which  it  wodd 
be  no  difficult  task  to  trace  out  the  basic  signification ;  so  vid 
the  next  rooU  in  the  series,  the  sa  and  UL  Yet  in  these, as 
certain  of  the  foregoing,  when  the  demonstratives  have  snffidadr 
established  the  sense  of  the  root  we  have  r^;arded  it  as  ntikiil 
for  simplicity  to  omit  discussion  of  attributive  values  in  thisox- 
spectus,  the  methods  of  the  inquiry  among  words  of  ibat  dn 
having  been  abundantly  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  roots  u 
VA  and  PA. 

In  root  SA  as  presented  characteristically  in  the  demonstnun 
and  the  paradeictic  we  find  the  following : 

ta  p&Tticle  of  impeifect  *xiA  aorUl  tentei 

la  geDtile  particle  before  nunei  of  penoni.  ligni^inf 

the  fuuil;  of 
joi  anjbodj,  cTcrybod; 

The  definitions  are  those  of  Pratt's  vocabulary.  OfcooiXi 
when  we  note  that  the  verb  has  not  yet  segmented  id  the  iwfcfr 
nite  conglobation  of  the  attributive  part  of  speech  it  will  rxST 
be  seen  that  tenses  cannot  have  yet  arisen  in  general  asdn^' 
tainly  not  in  any  such  highly  specialized  degree  as  is  indicaln 
by  the  importation  of  aorist  from  the  Greek  grammar.  Ydio> 
loose  and  highly  inaccurate  fashion  it  serves  to  point  out  one  &i 
sense.  As  clearly  as  in  the  other  roots  of  this  group  then^' 
ence  is  to  the  not-here,  specializiiig  into  the  time  sense  it  ^^ 
out  the  not-now.  In  the  psychology  of  the  lower  intdlectutbtl 
it  is  somewhat  clear  that  the  intelligeoee  dichotomously  i^i^ 
guishca  but  two  main  points  of  time,  the  now  and  the  not-oCr 
and  savage  man  picks  out  of  the  not-now  only  the  past  f*^  ^ 
sutement.  To  discern  the  frilure,  to  add  to  the  now  tinl  l^ 
before-now  the  third  concept  of  the  after-now  aigues  a  d^reeo' 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  existing  conditions,  a  fadlilJF » 
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deduction,  a  hope  in  the  future  that  he  is  not  warranted  in  hold 
ing.  Thus  in  our  Polynesian  the  only  two  well  established  time 
concepts  are  those  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  That  the 
future  is  as  yet  tied  up  in  the  present  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  words  whidi  expresses  action  in  the  present  equally 
expresses  action  in  the  somewhat  indefinite  future.  Nor  the 
lower  maa  alone ;  we  may  find  ourselves  retaining  a  form  of  this 
igaoring  of  time  in  such  verb  phrases  as  "Do  you  go?"  and 
Shakespeare's  "  Tomorrow  is  Saint  Crispian",  where  the  present 
in  grammar  is  in  logic  a  future.  It  is  not  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion, then,  that  we  find  the  dearest  statement  of  the  not-now  to 
relate  to  past  time.  We  have  already  met  with  one  statement 
of  this  past  time  in  the  root  MA.  As  between  sa  and  na  we  may 
sense  a  certain  distinction  of  particularity,  the  na  referring  to 
some  more  or  less  definite  past  time,  the  sa  to  unspecified  past 
time  in  general.  It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  into  comparison, 
so  far  as  applicable,  the  two  feeble  demonstratives  which  serve  to 
express  somewhat  of  our  concept  of  the  article,  U  defimte,  se 
indefinite.  In  the  gentile  use  of  sa,  as  in  sa-MaiUtod  "the 
Halietoa  &mily  ",  we  find  no  difficulty  in  observing  the  character- 
istic sense  of  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here  combined  with  the 
indefinite  signification  which  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all 
those  who  have  the  Malietoa  name  in  their  keeping,  a  form  of 
expression  which  differs  from  our  idea  of  bearing  a  name  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  which  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  Samoan 
social  conditions  to  appreciate.  The  same  indefinite  demonstra- 
tive idea  is  found  in  sai,  a  general  term  for  the  peripheral  com- 
munity who  are  not  the  person  speaking  and  not  the  person 
immediately  spoken  to. 
Penultimate  in  this  inquiry  we  reach  the  root  la: 

la  there 

la  parllele  of  emphuii, "  then  " 

laUa  (Ua,  side)  on  the  oppotite  tide 

Ida  {It,  article)  that  fonder 

In  this  root  we  fimd  a  strong  definition  of  the  non-ego  and  the 
noi-here  in  person,  in  place  and  in  order  of  thought  In  Utd  we 
have  the  roost  particular  demonstrative  to  express  remoteness 
of  position;  lend  tagaia  is  "that  man"  apart  from  you  and  me, 
U  tagata  UlS  is  "  that  man  in  particular  over  there  "  to  whom  in 
emphasis  the  gesture  finger  may  be  pointed,  the  most  definite 
aod  positive  statement  of  which  the  speech  is  capaUe.    The 
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same  defiaition  in  senwa  which  we  denominate  adverbial  inbeiB 
in  la  "  there  "  and  in  the  emphatic  "  then  "  of  logical  sequenct: 
Its  value  shows  perhaps  most  conspicuously  in  the  roannet  m 
which  laim  is  employed.  If  you  are  on  the  north  coast  of  u 
island  laita  means  the  south  side,  as  far  away  as  you  can  get  aod 
still  be  on  the  same  land,  a  whole  island  between. 
Now  we  shall  sum  up  our  notes  upon  this  group  of  roots: 
yrA  the  aon-ego  and  the  not-here  retched  bf  action  onlwaH. 

qnd  probablj  downward 
yVA  refers  to  that  which  intervene!  between  the  ego  and  the  aot-ben 
VGA  givei  a  limit  of  the  extent  of  the  DOt-here,  ■  redaction  of 

it*  diitance  or  degree 
fTA  the  beeinninG  ■"  the  eRo  of  action  in  the  direction  of  the 

f/KA  maker  plain  that  the  not-here  U  not  the  ego,  bnt  lomethine 

external  and  therefore  advenative 
f/iiA  joint  the  ego  and  the  DOt-bere  with  a  link 
ysA  a  general  iiatement  of  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here 
f/NA  a  particular  statement  of  the  non-ego  and  the  not-here 
VLA  a  highly  particulariied  statement  of  the  non-ego  and  the 
not-here 
If  we  could  master  our  problems  of  philology  as  we  do  those 
of  algebra  we  should  see  a  common  factor  in  each  member  of  this 
table.    On  the  one  side  a  is  the  greatest  common  divisor;  on 
the  other  is  that  factor  which  we  have  uniformly  traced  to  be 
that   which   is   non-ego,   not-here,   not-now,   three   which   are 
in  essence  one,  the  distal  as  contrasted  with  the  proximal,  tiu 
peripheral  in  contradistinction  to  the  central.    We  should  furtliet 
see  that  as  this  consistent  primary  intonation  of  the  x'oice  was 
modulated  by  introductory  closures  of  the  organs  of  speech  we 
obtained  certain  limitations  or  definitions  of  the  peripheral  sense 
of  the  primary  vowel,  and  we  might  be  led  to  regard  the  initia] 
consonants  as  in  some  sort  coefficients  and  to  make  to  each  one 
the  provisional  assignment  of  some  germ  of  speech.    Further 
to  deal  wilh  this  series  of  consooaatal  meanings  as  coefficients 
of  this  and  other  vowels,  having  the  value  of  determinants  of 
space  and  in  such  other  senses  as  we  may  prove  them  to  possess 
would  require  us  to  pass  in  review  the  whole  of  Polynesian  speech, 
the  Samoan  and  its  near  kin  and  its  more  remote  congeners  in  the 
island  world.     Within  the  limits  of  such  an  introductory  paper  as 
this  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  investigation  has  been  pushed 
with  uniformly  confirmatory  results  for  the  several  phonetic  ele- 
ments of  the  Samoan,  and  that  close  comparative  dissection  of 
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many  groups  of  Polynesiai]  roots  is  yielding  wonderful  results 
along  the  line  just  indicated. 

Having  cited  the  "  Cratylus"  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  tbe 
comparison  with  the  childish  linguistic  guesses  which  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates — the  p  of  motion,  the  shaking,  agi- 
tating, swelling  ^,  ^,  a,  (;  the  binding,  resting  8  and  r,  the  smooth 
and  gliding  X.'  The  results  of  many  years'  investigation  of  Poly- 
nesian speech  point  more  and  more  distinctly  all  the  time  to  such 
possibilities  as  Plato  seems  dimly  to  have  foreseen. 

In  this  series  of  roots  to  which  attention  has  been  at  such 
length  directed  we  have  accumulated  one  general  sense,  the  non- 
ego  under  certain  relations,  the  nature  of  such  relations  varying 
with  the  consonantal  coefficient. 

There  yet  remains  to  us  to  investigate  the  naked  vowel  ^ 
devoid  of  all  coefficients,  tbe  primary  and  unmodulated  sound  of 
lungs  and  larynx  regarded  solely  as  a  reed  instrument  of  the 
type  of  soft  walled  resonator.  To  accord  with  the  scheme  which 
we  have  seen  to  develop  in  the  examination  of  its  modulated 
variants  this  a,  when  absolute,  should  express,  so  &r  as  is  possi- 
ble for  the  human  mind  in  any  early  plane  of  progress  to  con- 
ceive the  abstract,  the  sense  of  (he  non-ego  and  the  not-here  and 
the  hot-now.  We  need  not  fear  to  assign  the  capacity  of  the 
abstract  to  a  primitive  people  of  so  elemental  a  type  as  this  Pro- 
tosamoan.  In  that  formative  stage  the  object  to  which  the  name 
is  to  be  applied  is  most  narrowly  concrete,  none  the  less  is  it  plain 
that  the  name  that  is  applied  to  that  object  is  a  diffuse  abstract, 
the  expression  of  some  quality  which  may  serve  to  assist  the 
identification  made  primarily  by  the  indicative  finger.  Thus  so 
general  a  statement  as  our  gru-kan  identifies  the  sweet  singing 
bird  and  we  find  it  in  its  rossigyto/ shape  serving  for  nightingale, 
song  sparrow  and  mocking  bird.    "And  he  called  their  name 

'The  pasMgc  ii  sufficiently  prophetic  to  beir  quoting:  trpuTDV  tihi  romni 
ri  fio  l/uuyt  ^iffroi  CiC'tep  bpyitvoii  tlvtu  niayK  ^t  vvf/acut,  ^  trvi'  dwo/itv  Siin 
Ixu  toSto  Totvo/ia,  ,  ,  ,  ianep  yt  Sia  nrii  fi  mi  rov  ^l  nal  roi  aly/ia  mi  roi  ^^a, 
In  jntv/iariidv  ri  ypd/ifiara,  irdvra  ri  rouiirii  fu/iiu^at  ovroic  bvo/ii^uv.  r^  6' 
at  roil  dtXra  ev/iitilaiot  mi  rni  rot  mi  iiripeiim^  r^c  y^^mK  t^  H/va/ia  xp^i^" 
^himu  ffyfiaaeSat  irpdf  ti^  pip^ai  tov  Srnfuni  nal  t^{  ariaeo!  •  iri  S'  bheSivti 
/liXurr'  iv  rp  'ki^ia  ij  yXurra  tariiiiv,  a^a/ioiini  IniS/iane  t&  re  itio  tal  airri  ri 
aXiaB&veai  noi  rfl  Xnrapiv  *ai  ri  luiAAtMler  no!  rilAo  irdvra  ra  roiovra.  p  6'  iJja- 
SawbmK  t^c  yWimur  avTiXa/ifldvcTai  ^  tov  yilfo  Urm/uf,  rj  y^ajfpov  airt/arfyum 
«il  j-Aintt  ml  yioiuie^.  Ttni  J'  oi  1*  rd  rfou  airfi^wof  r^f  ^uw^Ci  rt  Iviov  xai  t4 
Evrif  iir6/iaaev,  ^  i^/ioiuv  roic  ypi/ifiMi  ri  Ipya.     Cratjlni  zzxrii. 
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Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created  ",  oothin^  ooold  be 
more  concrete  than  the  one  man  of  paradise,  the  one  man  of  il 
the  world,  yet  the  Talmudic  gloss  shows  the  name  to  be  » 
abstract  a  quality  as  redness. 

The  naked  a  fills  a  large  space  in  Samoan  speech.  A  glian 
at  a  preliroiaary  printing  of  the  merest  fragment  of  the  dictioDiiT 
of  the  language  on  which  these  studies  are  based  shows  thitAc 
most  concise  statement  of  its  uses  more  than  fills  a  colonm  of  Ae 
average  newspaper  when  set  in  the  smallest  type.  From  tbt 
long  list  these  few  characteristic  spedroena  are  taken :  | 

«       plnrsl  alike  of  U  and  m  (compound  uticle) 

«        %.  demonitntiTC  member  of  verb  phnsM  to  form  the  lo-caUed 

«       "wbcDi'DiedTeUtiveljIo  the  timeof  Mue  principal  (tateacBt 
«        a  t^  of  a  definite  fntuie 
a       the  fnterrogalive  "  what " 

These  are  to  be  examined  one  by  one  for  the  extractkn  of 
such  common  factor  as  may  be  found  to  underlie  their  dcrdop- 
ment  into  specific  senses  and  modes  of  employmenL  j 

(i)  The  plural  a,  plural  alike  of  the  definite  Ai  and  the  indefi- 
nite ia.  At  the  outset  we  encounter  an  error  of  statement  ^  \ 
entirely  to  the  present  necessity  of  expressing  the  syntax  of  mooo- 
syllabic  speech  in  terms  of  the  grammatical  categcHies  of  inflected 
tongues.  The  Samoan  has  not  fairly  reached  a  distinction  of  siog- 
alarand  plural  in  formal  grammatical  statement;  it  uses  a  geaenl 
statement  as  the  name  of  an  object,  and  it  now  has  the  machinetr 
to  particularize  such  general  unconditioned  statement  and  in  nr- 
tun  instances  to  shade  two  degrees  of  such  particulars,  one  defiute, 
the  other  less  definite,  the  distinction  being  accomplished  tbroi^ 
the  coefficient  value  of  the  modulating  consonant  In  this  instance 
we  have  accordingly: 

alalimmta      that  (general)  the;  (that— three)     tbi^ 

la  lattu  mra     that-definite— Ihat  tbey  tlii«        | 

ta  latim  mm    that-*omewhat-defiDite — that         they  thiaj 

Reduced  by  usage  and  with  fusion  of  dements  we  find  the  Eng- 
lish expression  for  la  laUu  Ptea  to  be  "  their  thing  ",  for  sa  Ut* 
mea  to  be  "  one  of  their  things";  thus  having  used  up  the  restricted  { 
and  the  loose  use  of  "  one  thing  belonging  to  them  "  the  residul 
general  statement  retains  of  its  primitive  universal  application  only  i 
so  much  as  is  not  otherwise  provided  for,  namely  more  than  one 
thing,  that  which  we  call  the  plural.     Hence  a  laiou  mea  is  "  tbeir    | 
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things",  not  because  it  ism  q»i^a  plural  but  because  the  two  par- 
ticulars of  its  Kcneral  meaning  have  been  taken  aside  for  individual 
statement.  Several  distinct  lines  of  approach  show  that  the  Pro- 
tosanioan  lacked  a  distinctive  statement  of  number.  One  such  is 
the  usage  in  phrases  expressive  of  position,  which  must  have 
crystallized  bdfore  the  so-called  singular  sign  came  into  use,  1  &u 
luma,  i  &u  lua,  i  e'u  btga,  before,  behind,  above  me  (at  my  firont, 
back,  on  top)  of  which  the  o'u  appears  in  other  collocations  as 
a  plural  to  the  singular  It^u  and  so'u,  first  personal  possessives 
singular  of  a  definite  and  a  loose  character  respectively.  Another 
interesting  testimony  from  the  Protosamoan  before  need  had 
arisen  to  recognize  distinction  of  number  has  persisted  in  the 
traditional  naming  of  Savea  as  the  first  of  the  Malietoas  in  the 
parting  song  of  the  vanquished  Tongan  Talaa'ifei'i  as  bis  fleet 
put  off  from  that  Samoan  shore  which  his  fighting  race  he  pledged 
never  again  to  visit  in  anger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  lay : 
'  na  mtlie  toa !  Well  done,  6tbt«r  I 

'  na  malic  tan  !  Well  done,  ^^ ! 

Though  destitute  of  the  article  U  it  was  so  distinctly  sii^ular 
and  personal  that  the  grim  hero  replied  "  there  is  my  name,  I  am 
Malietoa"*  and  from  that  remote  day  to  this  the  Malietoa  name 
has  been  in  the  keeping  of  his  gens. 

This  a  of  a  latou  mta  is  therefore  a  general  demonstrative,  that 
which  is  not  the  speaker  nor  the  person  spoken  to  but  something 
outside  of  each,  the  non-ego  and  the  not-bere. 

(3)  The  passive  sign.  In  the  former  paper  the  explanation  has 
been  presented  of  how  this  verb  phrase  breaks  apart  into  attribu- 
tive and  demonstrative.  This  demonstrative  is  the  same  as  that 
immediately  preceding,  only  through  having  come  to  occupy  a 
dependent  position  as  a  composition  member  already  started  on 
the  way  toward  becoming  one  of  the  empty  roots  of  agglutination, 
one  of  the  declensional  terminations  of  inflected  speech,  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  force  of  character. 

'  Tbtt  name  ainimption  \t  a  common  thing  in  Samoan  hiitory,  and  a  pre- 
pondcraoi  poTlioD  of  Samoan  tradition  i*  devoted  to  explanation*  of  namei 
tfter  ihii  loit.  Of  coune,  inch  mTthi  are  etiological,  bnt  the  Samoan  mind 
i*  ptiticDlarl;  active  in  thi»  direction.  Of  tfae  tame  nalnre  U  tlie  philolt^cal 
activity  of  Meiialie  in  one  of  Dr.  Slncbel'*  collection  of  talet  in  which  that 
teipectable  old  Samoan  derivn  tataia  (man)  from  la  (to  itrike)  and  gata  (ler- 
pent),  a  derivation  that  could  tnggeit  ittelf  <tolj  lioce  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  th«  vemacnlar. 
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(3)  Here  we  have  tbe  working  equivalent  of  our  relative 
"when"; 

a  '1  lepeia  atn  It  vat,  'cu  le'ia  Wat 

when  thou  puseit  through  the  water  I  tail! it  with  thee 

Here  again  we  encounter  the  peripheral  signification  which 
should  have  become  by  now  so  familiar.  The  "  when  "  is  a  nicety 
of  our  English  and  tbe  more  highly  developed  grammar;  to  the 
Polynesian  it  is  suffident  to  say  a,  that-time,  the  not-now. 

(4)  In  the  future  sign  ve  have  the  same  not-now.  That  it  now 
functions  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  time  yet  to  come  is  due  to  a 
cause  of  the  same  nature  as  that  shown  in  tbe  first  a  of  this  list,  a 
process  of  particularization.  We  have  already  seen  na,  the  defi- 
nite, and  sa,  the  less  definite,  expressions  of  the  before-now ;  that 
leaves  to  a  out  of  the  general  not-now  sense  a  residual  of  the  after- 
no  w,  namely  the  future. 

(5)  In  the  interrogative  a  "  what "  we  need  go  but  litde  below 
the  surface  to  discover  once  more  the  domonstrative  not-(his,  tbe 
"that"  ofthe  surrounding  circle.  Questions  were  asked  forages 
before  men  learned  to  draw  the  crooked  outline  of  the  interroga- 
tion mark,  the  Samoan  has  not  yet  caught  tbe  trick  of  the  rising 
inflection  ofthe  voice  when  he  wants  to  know.  Gesture  is  punctua- 
tion enough,  provided  the  thing  unknown  be  exactly  indicated. 
That  is  what  the  demonstrative  a  is  doing  in  Samoan,  it  gives  the 
exact  indication  of  that  concerning  which  information  is  sougbl, 
it  says  "  the  thing  which  is  not  you  nor  I  nor  here  but  that  out 
yonder  ",  namely  the  non-ego  and  the  not -here. 

Thus  have  we  completed  the  cycle  ofthe  Samoan  roots  in  this 
a  and  we  have  shown  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  series 
to  consist  of  the  essential  idea  of  tbe  naked  a.  Roots  of  other 
series  have  been  in  this  research  worked  out  along  parallel  lines 
to  a  similar  result.  Even  the  closed  roots,  where  sufficient  have 
been  identified  to  form  a  series,  show  that  the  same  principle  is 
operative.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  claim  for  our  Polynesian  that 
it  offers  us  something  infinitely  more  primitive  than  tbe  root  in 
linguistics?  Call  it  seed  if  it  be  worth  while  to  preserve  the  classic 
imagery  of  tbe  stem  and  tbe  root.  The  name  is  of  no  moment ; 
it  is  momentous  that  tbe  Polynesian  is  being  made  to  yield  to 
philology  forms  of  speech  so  embryonic  that  by  them  we  can 
place  ourselves  at  a  point  where  the  near  vision  must  yield  us  tbe 
view  of  a  speech  in  the  making,  even  if  not  the  genesis  of  speech 
itself. 
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Within  the  due  limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this,  essentially  a  sketch 
and  preliminary  in  its  nature,  it  is  impracticable  to  compass  the 
proof  of  these  matters.  In  this  paper  a  few  illustrations  have  been 
presented  of  one  grotip  of  significations  attaching  to  one  of  the 
primary  vocalizations  represented  by  the  alphabetic  A  in  one 
series  of  its  possible  types  of  modulation  through  consonantal  co- 
efficients, namely  the  B A  type,  leaving  unteported  the  A  B  and  the 
BAB.  The  proof  must  lie  in  a  similar  dissection  of  the  Polynesian 
root  in  each  of  its  types  and  for  each  one  of  its  speech  elements, 
vowel  and  consooantaL  If  it  can  be  shown — and  the  research 
from  which  these  scanty  illustrations  have  been  drawn  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  can  be  shown  with  ever  growing  confidence^ 
that  in  this  root  reduction  of  Samoan  we  establish  a  few  broad  and 
fundamental  senses  for  the  primary  vowels  and  a  few  equally 
broad  and  equally  fuodamental  values  for  the  consonantal  modu- 
lants,  even  yet  we  shall  have  advanced  but  one  step  toward  the 
proof.  Ifit  can  be  shown — and  this  research  is  well  advanced  in  the 
showing — that  these  values  of  vowel  element  and  consonantal 
modulani  hold  with  great  consistency  throughout  the  language 
group  to  which  we  have  assigned  the  designation  Nuclear  Poly- 
nesian, a  second  step  is  taken.  If  it  can  be  shown — and  of  this  the 
proof  is  coming  into  plainer  and  plainer  sight — that  these  elemen- 
tal values  underlie  the  varying  usages  of  the  Polynesian  tongues 
in  their  yet  broader  range  and  that  such  changes  as  are  found  are 
properly  assignable  to  normal  growth  from  one  and  the  same  im- 
pulse yet  under  varying  conditions  of  environment,  then  the  proof 
will  be  well-nigh  complete.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such 
completeness  of  proof  is  within  the  reach  of  philological  investi- 
gation. 

In  these  illustrations  no  attempt  has  been  made,  and  the  reason 
is  solely  the  physical  constriction  of  space,  to  extend  the  record 
of  the  elemental  sense  of  the  consonantal  modulant.  In  one  view 
of  the  material  upon  which  we  are  working  that  is  a  more  simple 
task  than  that  involving  the  primary  vowels,  which  have  to  he 
picked  out  from  a  single  alphabetic  character  holding  basketwise 
several  and  diverse  roots.  Yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid 
some  statement  of  the  persistency  of  the  coefficient  value  of  the 
consonant.  The  varying  degree  of  precision  in  the  definition 
indicated  in  the  group  la  and  sa  appears  in  the  parallel  group  le 
and  ie  of  the  e  root  series.  The  indicated  difTerence  in  polarity 
of  the  consonant  modulant  in  the  group  ka  and  ma  is  readily 
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traceable  in  other  root  Beries.  Further  consideratioD  of  these 
elements  will  naturally  fall  into  line  after  the  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  several  vowel  series  and  must  await  the  detailed  report  on 
the  subject  now  in  hand.  In  such  a  prolegomenon  as  this,  little 
can  be  done  beyond  the  mere  presentation  o<  a  selection  of  a  few 
of  the  results  already  established,  leaving  the  remainder  of  these 
results  and  the  arguments  upon  which  the  proof  of  all  is  based  to 
be  presented  in  a  less  restricted  publication. 

Likewise  no  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
laws  of  the  progressive  change  of  vowel  and  consonant  which  «e 
recognize  as  existing  within  the  Pacific  area  of  -these  tongues  of 
our  study. 

This  latter  offers  very  attractive  possibilities.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  (i)  a  law  of  vowel  progress,  (s)  a  law  of  con- 
sonant mutation,  and  (3)  we  feel  justified  in  proposing  a  law  of 
the  conditioning  of  one  of  these  changes  upon  the  other.  Thus 
our  Polynesian  Grimm's  law  will  not  be  empiric,  we  shall  have 
found  for  this  group  of  tongues  a  principle  underlying  the  prog- 
ress in  mutation.  With  this  fuller  knowledge  we  shall  he  in  a 
position  to  grasp  the  relation  of  the  Melanesian  langu;^es  to  ifae 
Polynesian,  possibly  of  the  Microneaian  to  both;  perhaps  the 
Malay  group  will  then  fall  more  concordantly  into  association 
with  the  Polynesian  or,  just  as  likely,  be  definitely  disassociated 
therefrom.  Whatever  that  line  of  inquiry  may  result  in  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  we  shall  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with  a  new 
element  in  human  speech  more  primordial  than  the  root,  at  which 
philological  study  has  so  long  halted. 

As  speech  is  the  means  of  the  expression  of  a  thought  which 
precedes  the  physical  fact  of  utterance  we  shall  find  the  one  con- 
ditioning the  other,  phllolt^y  and  psychology  interacting  in  every 
earliest  stage  of  speech  development  to  comprehension  of  which 
we  may  attain.  The  delver  after  philological  origins  must  call 
upon  the  psychologist  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  diffuse 
and  nebulous  word  meanings  to  which  he  is  irresistibly  led,  and  in 
the  same  measure  these  expressions  of  the  most  primitive  con- 
cepts in  turn  prove  instructive  to  the  student  of  the  psychology 
of  the  infancy  of  mankind.  These  researches  into  the  Polynesian, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  possess  for  the  psychologist  an 
interest  second  only  to  that  which  they  have  for  the  ftpecial  student 
of  speech. 

Nor  does  this  comprehend  and  limit  the  sphere  of  interest  <A 
these  intimate  researches.    A  small  but  proportionally  enthusias- 
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tic  8;roup  of  students  ia  diligently  prosecuting  the  investigation  of 
the  great  problem  of  the/mu  ei  orige  of  this  island  folk  and  the 
ethnic  relations  of  the  several  supeificially  distinct  groups  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  problem  ofthe  whence  of 
the  Maori  has  already  filled  volumes  in  the  transactions  of  the 
learned  societies  of  New  Zealand  and  ofthe  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  toward  its  solution  is  directed  the  undivided  eflbrt  of 
the  Polynesian  Society.  That  problem  is  the  altc^ether  sufficient 
task  ofthe  ethnolc^t.  Such  investigators  may  find  in  the  Poly- 
nesian an  Aryan  people  and  in  speech  akin  to  us,  as  Fornander 
has  aimed  to  prove ;  with  Percy  Smith  they  may  find  their  best 
solution  of  the  problem  in  assigning  the  Polynesians  to  the  ancient 
Gai^etic  race ;  with  Tregear  they  trace  the  trail  of  migration  back 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Hindu-Kush  to  that  scene  of  so  much 
parting  ofthe  peoples,  the  lofiy  plateau  of  Asia,  the  roof  of  the 
world.  Interesting  though  these  deductions  be  the  philologist 
must  refrain  his  feet  from  such  paths,  his  task  is  large  enough  as 
it  is.  None  the  less  his  proper  researches  disclose  to  him  the  back- 
ward geography  ofthe  mysterious  Hawaiki  home  and  he  cannot 
&)1  to  contribute  to  the  material  at  the  disposition  of  the  investi- 
gating student  of  this  enormous  sweep  of  migration,  even  as  the 
results  presented  by  the  ethnologist  contribute  to  the  assistance 
of  the  student  ofthe  languages. 

As  painfully,  root  by  root  and  seed  by  seed,  the  philologist 
works  out  his  knowledge  of  the  fathers  of  the  Polynesians  in  their 
infant  estate  there  flash  upon  the  memory  the  sayings  of  the  son 
of  Be  or : 

For  from  Che  lop  of  the  locki  I  lee  him, 

And  from  the  hilU  I  behold  him : 

Lo,  il  U  a  people  that  dwell  alone. 

And  thall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  oationt. 

And  in  a  later  one  of  his  enthusiastic  vaticinations  he  said : 

I  lee  him,  but  not  now : 
I  behold  bim.bnt  not  nigh. 

Aptly  does  it  prefigure  the  vision  of  the  philologist  as  he  works 
toward  the  origin  of  the  speech  of  this  race.  It  is  not  now,  and 
he  wants  the  pendulum  to  measure  ofl*  the  passing  ofthe  rearward 
ages ;  il  is  not  nigh,  and  in  his  band  Jm  finds  no  reed  to  mete  the 
chasm  of  the  wandering  over  seas.  But  on  every  root  and  on 
every  seed  he  does  behold  some  ofthe  soil  of  ancestral  HawaikL 
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Piece  by  piece  be  patches  together  a  motherland  from  wUch  these 
far  wanderers  swarmed.  B^ore  we  part  from  the  subject  let  m 
also  stand  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  and  see  what  we  may  see. 

It  is  the  old  home  in  Hawaiki  that  opens  to  our  view  in  the 
subliminal  recollection  of  the  scattered  people,  perhaps  we  bavea 
vision  ofa  yet  greater  Hawa  home.  It  is  a  land  so  high  that  the 
air  is  chill  and  folk  gather  about  the  fire  for  comfort.  It  is  a  sur- 
face sloping  toward  the  west  and  the  setting  sun.  It  is  scored 
withguUies,  sometimes  dry  channels  of  rock,  anon  booming  bank 
high  with  the  spate  of  torrential  streams.  The  eastern  prosped  ii 
bounded  by  a  distant  sierra,  so  remote  that  its  outlines  are  bm 
faintly  shown  by  the  rising  sun;  between  the  inhabited  Hawa  and 
this  limiting  sierra  is  some  commonplace  natural  barrier  whick 
prevents  the  further  advance  of  the  people  in  that  direction:  the 
aea  it  may  hardly  be,  perhaps  it  is  the  impassable  drought  of 
desert  land  where  is  no  food  or  water.  Other  lines  are  added  to 
the  sketch  of  primeval  Hawa,  out  of  the  dust  of  ancient  Vavan 
collected  from  the  roots  and  seeds  the  language  preserves. 
Somewhere  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  somewhere  in  the  west- 
ward Fulotu  direction  from  the  Pacific  islands  a  plateau  land, 
sometimes  swept  by  chill  airs,  sometimes  baked  under  the  glate 
.of  the  sun— there  will  be  the  place  to  establish  the  ancient  Haws, 
a  task  for  the  ethnographer  with  all  the  assistance  that  philolosr 
can  afford. 

Philology  will  have  its  own  great  task  in  working  out  this  dis- 
section of  root  into  seed.  New  life  will  be  put  into  the  science. 
and  students  will  gladly  follow  along  the  Polynesian  path  here 
indicated  the  way  that  will  lead  them  past  the  ultimate  point  attain- 
able in  the  Indo-European  family,  the  Sanskrit  root  that  has 
resisted  reduction.  Polynesian  speech  gives  us  the  new  point  on 
which  to  stand  in  philological  studies,  and  from  this  new  point  of 
view  the  near  prospect  is  upon  the  practice  of  such  simple  sounds 
as  are  unartfully  producible  by  the  human  vocal  apparatus  re- 
garded as  a  wind  instrument  whose  solfeggio  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, the  trial  of  still  simple  combinations  of  such  elemental 
sounds,  and  the  discriminative  selection  of  such  sounds  as  are  in 
concord  for  the  use  of  human  speech. 

William  Churchill. 
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DATIONS OF  VEDIC  TEXTS. 

The  following  rather  formidable  list  of  about  eighty  corrections 
of  printed  V«dic  texts,  and  conjectural  emendatiwis  on  the  same, 
is  the  result  of  prolonged  occupatJoa  with  them  during  the  last  few 
years.  Since  many  of  the  editions  are  printed  in  the  Biblioiheca 
lodica  by  Hindu  editors  the  mere  correction  of  these  texts  re- 
quires no  comment.  The  conjectural  emendations,  on  the  other 
hand,  imply  the  criticism  of  the  oral  and  written  tradition  of  the 
Veda.  It  will  be  recognized  more  and  more  that,  with  all  the  care 
that  the  Hindus  have  exercised,  this  tradition  can  not  at  any  point, 
beginning  with  the  Rig- Veda,  claim  in&llibility.  For  some  recent 
emendations  of  the  Rig-Veda  I  may  refer  to  my  two  papers: 
'  Four  Vedic  Studies ',  in  the  Transactions  of  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists  at  Algiers ;  and  '  Seven  Emendations  of  the 
Text  of  the  Rig- Veda",  JAOS.  XXVII.  7a  ff.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  text  of  the  Rig- Veda  has  remained  unaltered  for 
many  centuries,  if  not  millenniums,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
care  with  which  it  has  been  handed  down  during  that  time.  But 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  text  was  subject  to  the  ordinary 
human  fi-aildes  before  it  assumed  its  present  canonical  and  scho- 
lastic forms  (Sambita,  Padapafha,  etc.).  Therefore  the  Rig- Veda 
may  be  freely  and  profitably  emended,  of  course,  with  the  usual 
restrictions  imposed  by  sound  philolc^ical  sense. 

The  remaining  Vedic  texts  are  even  more  obviously  open  to 
the  same  treatment.  The  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  mate- 
rials of  each  Vedic  School  are  paralleled  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  others,  places  many  of  these  emendations  upon  a  rdatively 
secure  and  documentary  basis.  Aside  from  that,  however,  the 
tracUtion  of  the  Yajus-texts,  Brahmanas,  and  Sfltras  is  &r  less 
sound  than  that  of  the  Rig-Veda.  Especially  as  regards  the 
hymns,  stanzas,  and  sacred  formulas  contained  in  these  texts,  a 
v^T  grc^  <Ical  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  work  of  painstaking 
detail  to  which  every  genuine  student  of  these  texts  is  certain  to 
make  some  contributions. 
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The  rollowing  is  a  list  of  symbols  used  for  the  texts  mentioDcd 
ia  this  article,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Eaglith 
alphabet: 

AB.  AitMCTa-Brihnuna  L^.  LitytjuiK-^riDluBtre 

A^.  ACTaliyant-^Tiautfltn  M^.  MijiaTa-Qriaiuutn 

AG.  Ac«ali7an>-GThju&tra  MG.  Hinsira-Grhruaira 

Ap^.  ApHtamba-^rintaautn  HS.  Hiitrijanl-SaAhita 

ApM.  Apaitamba-Manliapitba  PB.  PaficaTin^a-Btihiiiana 

AV.  Atharra-Veda  RV.  Rie-Veda 

gB.  ^BUpatha-Brihmana  RVKh.  Khilaiofthe  Rig- Veda 

^^.  ^finkhifana-^riutaiutra  SMB.  SamaTeda-HanlrabrUiDaBi 

^G.  ^inkbirana-Grh^aautra  TA.  Tiittiilya'AniiiTaka 

GB.  Gopalha-Brihmana  TAA.  Tiittirlfa-AtaDjaka   (Aodhn 

HO.  HiTanyakec'i-GrhratuIra  tchool) 

JB.  Jiiminlra-Brihmana  TS.  Tiitljrlya-Sambilt 

Kint.  Kiucika-SutTa  Vlil.  Viiiina-Siiira 

KS.  Kitbaka-Samhiti  VS.  Vtjaaaneri-Sainhiii 

S&ma-Veda. 
Benfey's  text  has  the  following  hemistich  in  i.  398;  asmOkam 
aAfuth  maghavan  fiurusfirAaik  vasavye  adhi  barhaya.  In  hit 
glossary  he  renders  aiifu  by  'soma-sacrifice',  an  extreme streidi- 
ingof  aword  which  means  first '  shoot  of  a  plant ',  and  next 'sboM 
of  the  soraa-plant '.  In  his  translation  (p.  337)  he  takes  a  differeit 
turn :  '  Unsern  glanz,  O  schatzereicber,  vielbegehrt !  lass  auf  der 
schatze  luUe  hluhn '.  Here  he  takes  aAfu  in  the  sense  of '  ra;'. 
'brighmess'.  I  would  change  ahfum  to  aAfam,  and  translate: 
'  Found  our  share,  that  is  desired  by  many,  upon  prosperitf, 
O  (Indra)  Maghavan  I  See  the  close  parallel  RV.  i.  lOJ.  4, 
osmiMam  dAfam  tid  avd  bkarl-bkare,  '  help  out  our  share  at 
every  song  (we  sing  for  you)',  and  of.,  more  remotely,  RV.  7. 
56.  21. 

Vftj  asa  ney  i -Sam  h  i  I  a. 

In  15.  17  Weber's  edition  has  the  succession  of  words,  J«']i>« 
prahetih  for  sarpdh  prakeliif,  as  is  printed,  correctly,  in  W^)a's 
edition  of  ^B.  8.  6.  i.  18.  See  also  MS  2.  8.  10  (p.  115. 1. 1); 
KS.  17.  9,  and  cf.  TS.  4.  4.  3.  3. 

Msilr£yanl-Samhit2. 

At  2. 7. 12  (p.  92,  [.  4),  in  the  midst  of  stanzas  pronounced  while 

ploughing  a  field,  there  is  the  verse-line,  parjdnyo  btjam  traydM 

dkiTiotu.    I  suppose  (he  editor  intended  irayd'^.    But  even  thii 
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does  not  fit  very  well : '  May  Paijanya  raising  the  seed  scatter  it ' ! 
If  trayi^  can  really  be  used  in  the  sense  of  '  raising ',  as  applied 
to  the  growth  of  seed  into  plant — this  seems  to  me  very  doubtful — 
the  order  of  the  natural  processes  is  inverted  id  this  verse. 
I  believe  that  we  should  read  irayd  no  for  traydtw,  to  wit :  '  May 
Parjanya  (the  god  of  rain)  scatter  seed  for  us  with  plenty ' !  I  have 
in  mind  especially  RV.  5.  83.  4,  ird  vifuasmdi  bhitvanSya  jayale 
y£i  parjdnyah  prthhAih  ritas&vati:  'Plenty  for  all  the  world 
springs  up  when  Parjanya  gladdens  the  earth  with  bis  seed'. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  the  MS.  passage. 

At  3.  S.  8  (p.  106, 1.  3)  the  published  text  reads,  idam  aAath 
some  samdno  yo  'lamdno  'rdtlyati  tasya  grtoi  apt/trnldmi.  The 
correct  reading  appears  in  the  same  text,  i.  2.  to  (p.  19, 1.  5), 
namely,  idam  ahmh  yo  me  samdm?,  etc.:  '  Here  do  I  cut  oiT  the 
neck  of  him  that  is  hostile  to  me,  whether  he  be  my  equal  or  not't 
Cf.  also  M^.  t.  8.  2.  3,  and  the  parallel  statements,  KS.  3.  5,  9, 
II,  "r  3-3- 

At  3.  S.  10  (p.  no,  1.  8)  there  is  a  passage  which  is  printed  as 
follows:  agnid  agnin  vihara,  barkili  strati.  As  the  passage 
stands  we  miss  t'/i  between  vihara  and  barhth.  But  sirgdti  is 
probably  misprint  for  slri}dhi=slr^ihi,  to  wit:  'Spread  thou  the 
sacrificial  straw'.  Thus  in  fact  the  Satra,  M^-  3.  3.  6.  12;  4.  4. 
iS;  5.  I.  23,  and  TS.  6.  3.  i.  3.  In  Ap^.  I3.  17.  19  we  have  also 
barhi  sirr}dhi,  agreeing  with  TS.  But  the  remaining  passages  of 
Ap^.,  namely,  12.  17.  20;  13.  3.  1 ;  ii.  i  hxvc  barhi  strrfihi.  So 
also  GB.  3.  3.  t6;  ^B-  4.  3.  5.  ti ;  Vait.  17.  13;  K^.  9.  7.  5. 

At  3.  9.  6  (p.  133, 1.  18)  th<:  manuscripts  have  a  formula  written 
reviltrdmadhyam  Iti.  This  Professor  von  Schroeder  emends  to 
rivatlr dmedhyam  iti.  It  is  rather  revdil  rdmadkvam  Hi:  'O  ye 
wealth-giving  cattle,  tarry  (here)' !  So  the  formula  appears  else- 
where in  the  MS.  text :  i.  5.  3  (p.  68, 1.  10) ;  i.  5-  9  (p.  77, 1.  18). 
So  also  in  the  related  texts:  VS.  3.  21 ;  TS.  i.  3-  7-  i ;  5-  6.  i ;  8. 
2;  6.  3.6.  2;  KS.  3.  4;  7.  I,  7;  36.  7;  ^B.  3.  3.  4.  36;  Ap^.  6. 
17-  3- 

At  3.  15.  9  (p.  150,  1.  5)  the  editor  has  printed  fefo  vdjinena. 
The  Padapatha  has  (epah  for  (efo.  As  the  corresponding  passage 
VS.  35.  7  has  vdjinaiih  (epena  it  may  be  regarded  as  too  conser- 
vative to  refuse  for  MS.  the  TtaiA\D.%  gepo  vdjinena :  'The  penis 
with  strength'! 

At  3.  16.  3  (p.  187, 1.  9)  the  edition  reads,  sdih  duttdubhe  sajir 
indre^  dev&ir  dr&d  ddviyo  dpa  sedka  (dlrOn.    All  the  parallel 
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versions,  RV.  6.47.  29;  AV.  6.  ia6.  r ;  VS.  39. 55;  TS.4.6.6.6; 
N.  9.  13 ;  read  sa  durtdubhe,  etc.  Since  Jiffft  in  ibe  place  of  %a  is 
really  uatranslatable,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  ja  is  to  be 
restored  in  MS.  also:  '  Do  thou,  O  drum,  allied  with  Indra  and 
the  (other)  gods,  drive  farther  than  far  our  enemies '  I 

At  4.  3.  5  (p.  37, 1. 4)  there  is  the  obscure  passage,  apparently  1 
hemistich,  n&me  tdd  ^padambhi^ar  dhr^ir  brahmit y&d  dadiu.  la 
Ap^.  4.  10.  4  the  same  mantra  is  printed  as  follows :  noma  idtm 
udaih  bki^ag  T^ir  brahmd  yad  dade.  The  prallka  of  the  lattff 
version  occurs  Ap(.  13.  7.  3  in  the  form  na  ma  idam  upaim- 
iAifoi.  One  thing  is  certain  regarding  this  corrupt  formula:  we 
must  read  nd  me  in  MS.,  and  na  ma  idam  upadambki^ag  in  both 
piacesofAp^.  The  sense  is  not  unclear :  'May  notthatdobatm 
to  me  which  the  holy  sage  has  given  ' ! 

In  the  same  chapter,  p.  37, 1.  6,  the  text  has  what  appears  to  be 
a  hemistich :  v&r  dgre  viprasya  ti^kati frngebhir  dafdbkir  difim. 
This  again  aeems  to  require  to  be  corrected  in  accordance  with 
Ap9-  4-  I0>  4 :  vdg  agre  viprasya  ti^hati  ftngebhir  dof^ldr 
difan:  'Speech  stands  in  front  of  the  Seer,  pointing  with  its 
ten  horns '. 

At  4.  3.  10  (p.  33, 1,  17  fr.)  there  is  a  stanza  addressed  to  a  ball 
about  to  be  freed  {vr^olsarjana),  to  wit :  pHA  vaisAndth  pdhr 
agkny&nam  ,  .  ,  retodhith  tva  yafodh&A  riyds  p^aydtstjtt,  ify 
ftabkdsya  kdr^  utsrjdmdno  vadet  It  seems  certain  that  the 
third  person  lUsfjet  in  the  formula  is  to  be  corrected  to  the  liist 
person  nisfja :  ' "  Father  of  calves,  husband  of  cows  . . .  thee  the 
semen -3 pending,  glory-giving,  unto  abundance  of  wealth  do  I 
release  ",  thus  oa  releasing  the  bull  he  speaks  into  his  ear'. 

At  4.  3.  4  (p.  43,  i.  19)  the  printed  text  has  idam  aJMt 
rdifobk^  sdm  akdmi.  But  previously,  at  3.  6.  3  (p.  65, 1. 10) 
the  passage  appears  in  its  correct  form,  id&m  ahtnh  r&k^  'bid 
sdm  Ukdmi:  'This  demon  {rakfoi)  do  I  sweep  over '.  Sec  also 
KS.  15.  3,  and  cf.  TS.  i.  8.  7.  2.  idam  aAaA  rak^  'bki  saA 
dahimi:  '  This  demon  do  I  burn  over '. 

At4. 9. 3(p.  133, 1. 10)  the  edition  ieidi,diivtrhv&eamtlifydsa^ 
JiltiMt  devibkya^  svadAivarttb  pitrbhytf  'mtmalin  ptanutyibkyak. 
Considering  the  parallelism  between  the  gods,  manes,  and  men, 
expressed  in  the  passage,  it  would  seem  safe  to  follow  the 
Padapft^ha  and  take  into  the  text  'numaidrh  for  'numaidn.  Trans- 
late: 'May  I  speak  divine  speech  pleasing  to  the  gods,  ricb  in 
nadhd  fiar  the  manes,  and  favorable  to  men  'I    Cf.  TA.  4.  1. 1. 
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At  4-  9-  5  (p>  135, 1.  3  ff.)  (here  ia  a  passage,  addressed  to  the 
makdvira-pol.  wbirh  reads,  ddfordkvA  bkdsi  sumanasydmindlf, 
si  nah  prajirh  pafiin  pihy  ara^\ydm&nah.  I  suppose  that 
S&  is  misprinted  for  sd  which  must  agree  wJih  the  participle 
ara'^^iydmSnah.  This  latter  word  is  treated  hy  the  Padapatha  as 
akdl^,  cc^i.y&mdnafy,  to  which  stupendous  analysis  Professor  von 
Schroeder  justly  calls  attention  by  (!).  In  the  parallel  passage 
TA,  4.  6.  1  the  pada  reads,  sa  no  rucath  dhehy  o/ipftyamiHafy ; 
the  same  pada  recurs  formulaically  at  TA.  4.  4.  i.  I  tbinlc  (he 
editor  must  have  hesitated  to  emend  aratfiydmdnah  because  he 
regarded  it  as  unaccountable  that  so  difficult  a  reading  should 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simple  akr^lyamdnah.  I  believe  that  the 
emendation  is  secure,  and  the  corruption  due  to  a  kind  of  faaplo- 
logy  which  has  taken  place  in  the  combination  pdhyahrtftyamind^ 
where  the  two  successive  groups  dhy-akf  were  subjected  to  dis- 
similation. The  pada  is  lo  be  restored  accordingly,  and  translated : 
'  Do  thou  protect  our  offspring  and  cattle  without  stint '  I 

At  4.  12  6  (p.  195, 1.  1 1),  in  the  pada,  sd  ddfilte  kiratu  bktrt 
vimdm,  the  word  sd  is  to  be  corrected  to  sdih.  The  masculine 
sd  does  not  fit  because  kuha,  the  female  lunar  divinity,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence:  'May  she  heap  up  many  delights  for  the 
pious'.  Thus  all  the  parallel  versions,  TS.  3-  3>  ii-  5;  A^  i. 
10.  8 ;  gg.  9.  28.  3. 

At  4.  13.  5  (p.  206,  1.  3)  devayijytySm  is  misprint  for 
devaydjydydm,  in  accord  with  A^.  l.^■T,  ^^.  i-  12.  i.  Cf.  also 
TS.  2.6.7.5:  ga.  1.8.  I.  30;  TB.  3.5.  8.3;  13.3. 

At  4.  14.  ti  (p.  234, 1.  2)  we  have  the  hemistich,  vdifvdndrath 
bihhrati  bhimtr  agnim  indra  r^abhi  drdviifam  no  dadhdlu. 
This  does  not  make  good  sense.  The  Benares  ms.  has  rfabkd 
without  accent,  yielding  in  combination  with  ihe  preceding  word 
(he  feminine  compound  adjective  indrarfabkd,  agreeing  with 
bkllmir:  'May  the  Earth  who  bears  Agni  Vai9vanara,  whose 
bull  (husband)  is  Indra,  give  us  property ' !    See  AV.  12.  1.  6. 

Kathaka-Samhita. 
At  2.  II,  in  the  passage,  rakfohA  tvd  valagakA  slrijdmi  vdi^tfa- 
vdm,  the  word  veilagahA  contains  vala/^ahi+tu  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  printed  valagahistri^dmi,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  the  editor.  Cf.  Ap^.  13.  2.  15,  rak^ohd  tvd 
valagahd  vdi^avam  dslrffdmi:  'Slaying  the  demons  and  the 
spooks  I  spread  thee  out  for  Vigpu '. 
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At  3-  9  (P-  38>  1-  t)  the  passage,  yalkadkuran  dhuro  dkftrbktk 
kalpantdm,  is  to  be  corrected  to  yaihadhuratk  dhuro  dkarbhA 
kalpantdm,  as  reads  M^.  2.  3.  2.  23 :  '  May  the  yokes  fit  properif 
with  the  yokes  '  1  The  version  of  this  formula  at  Ap^.  12.  6. 3, 
yalhdyalhaih  dhuro  dhurihih  kalpaitlam,  is  the  true  commentair 
of  the  other  version. 

At  4.  16  (p.  41,  1.  8)  the  edition  has,  diAtiyedatk  havir 
itgachaiafk  nah.  The  words  dlk^Ayedaih  are  untranslatable,  and 
I  should  QOt  wonder  if  the  reading  of  the  Chambers  MS,  given 
in  the  foot-note,  meant  the  true  reading,  dtk^dyedofh.  Anybo* 
this  is  what  TB.  2.  4.  3.  3  and  A^.  4.  3.  3  have.  The  Kathaka 
text  doubtless  intends  the  same :  '  Come  ye  two  (O  Agni  and 
Vi^u)  with  consecration  to  this  our  oblation '! 

At  7.  12,  the  fourth  pada  of  the  first  stanza  in  this  section  is 
printed  by  Professor  von  Schioeder  as,  dva  devtindrii yajeki^fiid. 
This  is  to  be  corrected  to  &va  dev&ndfh  yaje  hi^y&ni:  '  I  remove 
through  sacrifice  the  gods'  cause  for  anger '.  A  general  consid* 
eration  of  the  verb  ava-yaj  makes  this  correction  obvious.  In  the 
text  as  printed  Ap^.  5.  5.  S,  ava  devan  yajehe^dtt  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake.  Read,  ava  devdn  yaje  hetfydn :'  I  ap- 
pease through  my  sacrifice  the  gods  that  are  liable  to  anger'. 
The  same  line  is  printed  with  the  same  error  in  TB.  i.  2.  i.  9,  bat 
the  commentator  sees  it  in  the  right  light.  CL  also  M^.  i.  5.  t. 
16,  and  more  remotely  AV.  19.  3.  4 ;  KS.  35.  1  ia£yt£  devdndm 
ava  he4a  ikfva');  and  ApQ.  14.  17.  i  (agne  devdndm  ava  ke^a 
iyak^d).    Read  heifoyaktva  in  the  last -mentioned  two  texts. 

At  t6.  16,  in  the  stanza,  yd  fotena  firaianoft  sahasreyfa  viro- 
hasi,  tasmdi  U  dem^ake  vidhema  havi^S  vayam,  the  word  tasmai 
is  misprint  for  iasydi.  See  MS  2.  7.  15  (p.  96, 1.  16),  and  VS. 
13.  21 ;  TS.  4.  2.  9.  2 ;  TA.  10.  i.  8. 

At  tS.  21,  in  the  fourth  line  from  ihe  beginning  of  the  chapter 
read  fro^iiaf  for  fo^itaf,  on  the  testimony  of  VS.  21.  4^45; 
MS4.13.  7(p.  208,1.6):  TB.  3.  6.  II.  I ;  N.  4.3- 
Pancavib9a•Br&hmana. 

At  I.  3-  2;  6.  7.  2  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  has,  SBryo  mi 
divydbhyo  nd^^rabhya^  pStu  vayur  aniarikjabhyo  'gnth  pdrfhivd- 
thyahi  'M'ly  Sflrya  (Sun)  protect  me  from  heavenly  dangers, 
Vayu  (Wind)  from  atmospheric  dangers,  and  Agni  (Fire)  from 
terrestrial  dangers '  1  Tbe  sense  is  clear,  but,  I  presume,  aniari- 
k^Sbhyo  must  be  changed  to  antarik^yabhyo,  or,  less  tikeiy,  to 
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intarikfAlihyo.  The  correspondinR  passage,  JB.  i.  83,  has  sUryo 
md  devo  divyebhyo  rak^kyah  pHu  vdia  drttarik^ebkyo  'gnih 
pdrikiuebkyah. 

At  35.  8.  4.  the  verse-liae  flfd  dadrge  na  punar  yatwa,  is  the 
parallel  of  RV.  7.  76.  3,  «^  dadrkfe  na  punar  yaitva.  Unless 
the  a  of  tttd  is  pluti,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  texts  of  the  SjUna- 
Veda,  the  word  is  to  be  corrected  to  Ufa:  'Dawo  appeared,  as 
though  Dot  to  depart  again ' ! 

^a  I  apa  t  ha  •  B  rah  mana. 
At  5.  4.  I.  15,  in  the  pada  printed,  u^Ado  indro  ud  t/kah  saryaf 
ca,  read  iitdrd  for  indro,  in  accordance  with  the  correct  form  of 
the  text  in  VS.  la  16. 

Taittirlya-Brahmana. 

At  2.  4.  7.  4  the  pada,  indra  (alrUnfiuro  asmdka  yudkya,  is  so 
printed  in  the  text  and  its  reproduction  for  the  second  time  in 
the  commentary.  Read  atmdkarh  for  asmdka,  and  translate: 
'O  Indra,  fight  in  front  of  us  against  our  enemies'! 

At  3.  4-  7-  II  both  text  and  commentary  read,  agnih  .  .  . 
ju^d^madhtdifhmdmahif^a.  For  mdmahi^aieaAmdmahi^a: 
'  May  Agni  appreciatively  lake  delight  in  my  offering '  I 

At  2.  6.  17.  3  both  text  and  commentary  read,  hold  yakfai 
subarhi^adaih  pil^a^vantam  amarfyath  Sldantarh  iariifi  priye. 
The  parallel  version,  VS.  28.  27,  has  subarki^aih  for  subarkifadaift. 
That  subarhifaih  is  the  correct  reading  is  guaranteed  by  the 
metre ;  ntbarhi^adafk  seems  to  have  been  infected  by  Udanlofh 
in  the  third  pada:  '  May  the  Hotar-priest  sacrifice  (to  Indra)  who 
has  a  comfortable  seat  of  barhis  at  the  sacrifice,  etc'  I 

At  2.  7.  15.  4  ihe  pada  printed  in  the  text  of  the  Bibliotbeca 
laAlaas.yathd  sd  rd9(ravardianah,  better  in  the  commentary  as 
yathdsd  rdjfravardhanak  is  probably  to  be  read,  yaihdso,  etc. : 
'  In  order  that  thou  mayest  be  an  increaser  of  sovereignty '.  Cf. 
AV.  4.8.6;  KS.  36.  15;  37.9- 

At  3.  8.  6.  I,  instead  of  sadyd  no  devdh  savtid  savdya,  didvi^ad 
vasupalir  vasani,  read  sa  ghd  no  devah,  etc.  The  commentator 
curiously  enough  glosses  sadyd  by  sa  eva,  showing  that  he  has  the 
correct  reading  in  mind:  'May  this  god  Savitar,  lord  of  wealth, 
verily  promote  our  wealth  unto  our  promotion'.'  Cf.  RV.  7.  45.3; 
AV.  6.  1.3;  MS.  4.  14.6;  5B.  13.4.2.  10;  A?.  8.  i.  18. 
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At  3.  8.  9.  I  the  pada  printed  in  text  and  commeDtary  at, 
t^hdv  anldu  pariyita  armyd  exhibits  the  unknown  word  an^ 
This  la  made  suspicious  on  account  of  the  false  samdhi  between 
it  and  the  word  preceding  it.  The  passage  is  addressed  to  Sua 
and  Moon,  sHryaeandramasd,  taken  as  a  divinity-duaL  Thecoiii> 
menUlor  glosses  armyd  gatyd.  I  would  suggest  perhaps  trmyi 
for  armyd:  '  Ye  (Sun  and  Moon)  travel  about  both  limits  of  the 
heavens  on  the  heaven  of  the  night '.  Ormyd  is  homopbonoui 
instrumental  of  armyd. 

At  3.  I.  4.  I  both  text  and  commentary  read,  nUatityii  sviid 
ihrdyantyii  avAhd,  For  bkr&yanfyai  read  ^krdyaniydi :  '  HaH 
to  the  thundercloud ' !  This  is  dear  because  the  next  fonnuUi 
continue  the  four-fold  description  of  a  thunderstorm,  megU- 
yantydi  svilhd  vartdyanfydi  sv&hd.  Cf.  the  author  10  ZDMG. 
XLVIII.  569  E 

At}.  7. 13. 4  occurs  the  following  hemistich:  dJtfydndth  firatiHr 
keiir  ugrdfaidpif^yaviid  pari  ^0  vr^akht.  This  is  repeated  in 
TA.  4.  20.  3,  where  the  last  part  is  printed  as  follows:  ugrd  faU 
pd^kd  'dya  vifd  pari  90  vr^ailu.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
commentators  of  both  wretched  texts,  in  addition  to  other  atroci- 
ties, comment  upon  the  word  aJya  in  the  usual  sense  of '  to^ay'. 
The  text  is  to  be  restored  and  translated  as  follows: 

dJitydHOth  praatir  httir  ugrd 

faldpaftkagMav^a  pari  ^  v^^aJUm. 

'  May  the  strong  hurled  missile  of  the  Adityas,  that  hath  a  hundred 
barbs  and  evil  poison,  spare  us'!  Cf.  AV.  4.  6.  5,  apd^iit 
ckrngdt  kulmaldn  nir  atwcam  aka^  vi^am :  '  From  the  barb,  the 
point,  the  neck  (of  the  arrow)  1  have  exorcised  the  poison'. 
Also  RV.  10.85.  34;  AV.  14.  I.  29;  ApMB.  1.  17. 9,  a^irfAAtW 
vtfdvii/ ' barbed  and  poisonous'.  The  graphic  confusion  of  the 
syllables  dya  and  g^Aa  is  the  chief  culprit  in  the  blundering  result 
of  the  two  Bibliotheca  Indica  editions.  Cf.  also  the  very  corrupt 
version  of  the  same  hemistich,  MS  4.  s-  "  Cp*  i33i  !•  9)  where 
fard  vd^dd  dhavifd  also  is  nothing  but  (oidpdtthdgiavifd. 
At  3.  13.  9.  6  there  is  the  following  stanza: 

itifrdtn  pa^updlydu  muhstrtdli  pntya  abMavan, 
mp)nu  tad  aikavaJ  didld  fomili^n  nyjrh  pati^. 
In  the  second  hemistich  I  surmise  dkotd,  that  is  hold,  for  dkdU: 
'  Death  then  became  the  Hotar-priest,  he  the  strong  butcher,  lord 
of  people '. 
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Aitareya-Aranyaka. 
At  5.  ,1.  2.  I  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition,  both  text  and  com- 
menUry,  has  the  passage  indrah  karmdkti  tarn  amftaih  vyoma. 
The  entire  statement,  in  deification  of  the  uklka,  or  Rig>Vedic 
song  of  praise,  is  obscure.  Yet  I  venture  to  read  karmikfUam 
for  karmakfi  iam :  '  Indra,  imperishable  rite,  etc '. 

Taittirlya-Arapyaka. 

At  I.  S.  5  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  has,  tatc  majiyamam 
tfyanti  etttumagnhh  ca  samproH.  Here  read  eaturagnith  for 
catumagni^. 

At  3. 9.  2  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  text  has, . . .  iWfiy  edfiati/if  ca, 
i^of  eiufttdhayof  ca,  etc  Here  the  meaningless  word  apaHHf 
is  for  apacUif  as  may  be  seen  from  TB.  3.  ?•  7>  8 ;  Ap^.  id.  i  i.  i. 

Mahanaray  ana-Upanisad, 

At  19.  I  of  Colonel  Jacob's  edition,  and  in  the  same  author's 
Concordance  of  the  Upanisads,  is  twice  printed  the  following 
hemistich,  fraddha  prajA  ca  medhd  ca  tildh  fdntirit  kurvaniu. 
For  prajd  read  prajna,  and  translate :  '  May  £iith,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  sesame  cause  atonement  (of  sin)' I  In  TAA.  la 
63  (Bibliotheca  Indica  edition,  p.  930)  we  have  graddhdiiudke 
praja}^  satkdadd/u,  but  in  10.  64,  fraddkdmedhe  prajHd  hi 
jdlaveda^  sathdaddiu.  Cf.  also  the  list  of  virtues,  AG.  3.  9.  t, 
imriaih  nindd  ca  vidyd  ca  fraddha  praj&i  ca  pancamh  It  seems 
to  me  tbat  prajnd  is  to  be  substituted  for  prajd  in  all  such 
connections. 

Af  val  ayana-  ^rftu  tasn  tra. 

At  3.  5. 17,  te^  (sc  gThcpt)  aha^  sumandit  saihvifiii,  the  last 
word  is  to  be  changed  to  saAvifdni:  'May  I  happily  dwell  in 
this  house'.  Cf.  \^<^.  6.27.5;  HG.  1.39.3;  ApH.  1.8.3; 
MG.  I.  14.  6;  2.  It.  17  (with  Knauer's  note);  3. 11.  i7,andmore 
remotely  ^G.  3.  5.  3 ;  AG.  3.  9.  5. 

At  6. 9. 3  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  text  has,  uktkas  tt  'hgani  pdfo 
asdu.  Here  ukthyas  (sc  grahafy')  is  to  be  substituted  for  ukthas: 
'May  the  wjt/Aya-oblation  protect  ihee,  O  N.N'!  The  parallel 
texts,  MS  4.  8.  7  (p.  115, 1.  11);  ApC-  14-  ai-  4  read  correctly, 
angdni  ia  uklhyafy  pdtu. 

At  6.  13,  14,  in  the  formula  printed,  unnelar  un  mm  naya,  etc. , 
correct  rum  to  >w :  'O  UnneUr  (Up-lcader)  lead  us  up,  etc' ! 
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At  8.  14.  18  tbe  same  edition  has,  yo  'sman  dve^i  yaih  ca 
vayaA  dvifmas  taik  eakfuto  hetur  refutlu.  Correct  hetur  to  kelir, 
and  translate :  '  He  that  hates  us  and  whom  we  hate,  him  may 
the  missile  of  our  eye  hit ' ! 

^aiikhayana-^rautasQtra. 

At  6.  12.  27  the  formula  annaddsy  annafialih  is  given  in  this 
form  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  commentaiy  (Vol.  1 1,  p.  299)  of 
Professor  Hillebrandt's  edition.  It  seems  necessary  to  emend  it 
to  annado  'sy  annapatify  according  to  sense,  and  because  of  die 
Qha  in  the  plural  form,  given  by  the  commentator  as  cmuidak 
stAdimafiaiayah.    The  feminine  anaadd  would  require  amutfatMi. 

At  8.  17.  13  the  text  reads:  . . .  abki^kayisma  vayath  yak 
dvifma  'pafT^vate  tvs.  Since  there  is  no  combination  afia+fni, 
we  must  either  read,  with  double  samdhi,  dintmt^fr^aie,i» 
restore  dvifma  upagrfyvaU :  *  May  we  overcome  them  that  hate 
usi    To  thee  listening  (do  we  say  this)' !    Cf.  A^.  5.  15.  23. 

At  10.  t6. 6,  in  the  formula  printed,  vdcaspaU  'chidrayd  viii- 
chidrayd  jukvd  divi  devA  vfdAan  Aoirdth  Sirayasva,  the  worda 
devi  vfdhan  are  to  be  corrected  to  devdvfdAatli:  'O  lord  of 
speech,  with  unbroken  speech,  with  unbroken  sacrificial  spoon, 
do  thou  promote  into  heaven  the  sacrifice  which  strengtbou  tbe 
gods'!    SeegB.  11.  7.  2.  6;  TA.  3.  4.  i;  K?.6.  1.36. 

At  16.  tS.  1 1  the  following  formula  is  recited  during  tbe  cere- 
mony of  royal  consecration  while  a  horse  is  being  sacrificed: 
atundyam  afvena  medhyena  rdj'etfvd  vijayatdm  abrahma^ 
ubjUdyd  Hi.  The  first  part  makes  good  sense :  '  May  the  kiof, 
having  sacrificed  with  this  sacrificially  pure  horse,  conquer'! 
Then  follow  the  two  unintelligible  words  abrahmaijy  tibjildySk. 
Divide  uhjitdyd}^  into  uijUd  yah,  supply  either  vifdh  or  difok, 
and  translate:  '  May  the  king,  having  sacrificed  with  this  sacrifi- 
cially pure  horse,  conquer  the  clans  (or  tbe  regions)  that  arc 
immersed  in  impiousness'l    Cf.  TB.  3.  8.  5.  t ;  Ap^.  20.  5.  i. 

At  18.  15.  5,  in  the  pfida  printed,  tvaAt  hi  rddhasy  ala  eka  ifift 
(cf.  the  Index,  p.  631,  where  the  pratlka  is  given  as  /vaA  U 
rddkast)  the  words  rddhasy  ala  are  to  be  corrected  to  rddhaspaU, 
hearing  in  mind  the  common  interchange  between  y  and/  in 
Devan&gan  MSS :  'Thou,  O  lord  of  favor,  rulest  alone '  I 

Vaitana-Sotra. 

At  8.  16  there  is  the  pada  printed  as,  yadva  jdyaie  punak  (so 

also  A^.  2.  t6.  19;  L^.  4.  12.  16).     Read  vdJayalet=vdAjdyaU, 
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as  demanded  by  th«  metre  and  suggested  by  TA.  i.  30.  i,  yan 
ma  Sjdyate  punah.  In  Vlit,  the  iir^t  pada,  yan  me  retah  pra- 
sidkyaii  (var,  lect.  prasiihcati)  is  to  be  changed,  with  the  parallel 
texts,  toy  an  me  retah  firasicya/e.  Translate:  'With  the  semen 
that  pours  forth  from  me  or  passes  away  Troni  me;  or  (with  the 
semen)  that  is  born  again  (in  me)  with  that  enter  me  auspiciously'! 

At  14.  I  (p.  20, 1.  13  of  Professor  Garbe's  text)  we  have,  sapat^ 
ndh  pradifo  me  bhavantu,  rendered  by  ^tfae  same  authority : 
'  May  my  rivals  be  subservient  to  me ' !  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  good  sense  can  be  extracted  from  the  words  oi  the  text.  The 
metre  suggests  the  true  rending ;  emend  sapatndh  to  asapalnafy, 
and  translate :  '  May  the  ngioos  (of  space)  be  free  from  rivals  for 
me '  I  In  this  form  the  line  appears  AV.  19. 14.  i.  Cf.  also  Ap^. 
6.  29.  t,anamKid}^  pradifofy  sanlu  makyam:  'May  the  regiotia 
(of  space)  be  free  from  disease  for  me '  I 

At  Vait.  25.  14  Professor  Garbe's  text  has  the  formula,  mdra 
tafafinn  o/ah  saihsiAath  devepi  asi,  ojasvantcah  mam  dyu^mantaik 
manufyefu  kuru.  This  be  renders  :  '  O  Indra,  sechzehntheiliger, 
die  unter  den  Gottem  befindliche  Kraft  bist  du;  mache  mich 
krafiig  und  lebensstarlc  unter  den  Menschen '!  I  miss  the  word 
ivam  'thou'  in  the  first  part  of  the  formula,  to  contrast  with 
mam  'me'  in  the  second  part.  Read,  indra  fo4ttfinn  cy'asvShs 
ivath  deve^  asi,  etc. :  '  O  Indra,  to  whom  belongs  the  sixteen-fold 
oblation,  strong  art  thou  among  the  gods,  etc.'!  The  parallel 
version,  A^.  6,  3.  22,  indra  fo4a(inn  ojasviAs  fvafk  devefii  asi, 
seems  to  call  for  a  change  of  the  vocative  ojasvihs  to  the  nomi- 
native ojasvi  or  ojasvShs.  Cf.  in  general  VS.  8.  39;  TS.  3.  3. 
1.  i;  MS  4.  7.  3  (p.  96, 1.  11);  gg.  10.3.  to. 

At  Vait.  37.  2  there  is  a  stanza  in  which  the  Brahman -priest 
tells  the  Udgatar-priest  that  he  is  no  better  than  himself.  Here 
appears  a  pada  which  Professor  Garbe  edits  as  follows,  na  tvaih 
pare  vara  man  napurvafy.  He  translates:  'Nicht  bist  du  besser, 
vorziiglicher,  stehst  mir  nicht  voran'l  The  metre  is  not  good 
as  it  stands,  and  paro  of  itself  suggests  avaro  instead  of  vara 
following  it.  I  would  read  na  tuaiAiparo  'vara  (read  avaro)  man 
na  pttrvah,  and  translate:  'Thou  art  not  superior,  (but)  inferior 
to  me,  art  not  the  first'.     Parallels  are  wanting. 

Latyayana-^rautasQIra. 

At  2.  2.  It  occurs  the  p&da,  sarvasmdd  eva  kilbi^dt,  which 

makes  good  sense :   '  (I  free)  from  all  and  every  an '.    Neverthe- 
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less,  on  the  testimony  or  all  other  texts  we  must  read  sarsoimH 
devakilbi^,  'from  all  the  guilt  of  the  gods'.  See  RV.  la  97. 
16;  AV.  6.96.  3;  7.  112.  2;  8.7.  aS;  VS.  12.90;  MS.  3.  11.  vx. 
Ap^.  7.  31.  6.  For  the  sense  of  the  expression  see  the  writeria 
this  Journal  XVII.  430  ff. 

At  3.  3.  13,  in  a  dreadful  mix-up  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  ediiion, 
both  text  and  commentary,  reads  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
a  single  maotra  j/WhO  naiAosa^mr^a  iti.  The  passage  contains 
three  pratikaa :  slu/»  is  corrupt  for  the  first  word  of  ttiiia  'li 
janttdh&ydh,  PB.  i.  4.  3.  Next,  ntJifw  is  the  pratlka  of  n^i* 
'si  pralakvd,  and  finally,  eisaihmfi^ah  the  prallka  of  asoAuivri^ 
'si  kavyasadanah,  both  also  in  PB.  i.  4.  3. 

At  3.  13  17,  the  two  padas  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indies 
edition  as  mi  brdhma^yoceki^aih  dilamdydi  somam  asamapik 
are  to  be  corrected  as  follows:  rndbrikma^yoceki^a^ddlami 
fiH  S9mam  asomapdh.  Translate :  '  Do  ye  not  give  the  saoifice 
leavings  to  a  non-Brahman:  he  who  is  not  (by  right)  a  drinker 
of  soma  shall  not  drink  the  soma ' !  The  parallel,  Kauf .  91.  m, 
is  correctly  primed  and  has  the  same  sense. 

At  3.  10.  7  there  are  two  mistakes  both  orthographic  in  char- 
acter: iadhn^ojyam  is  to  be  corrected  to  iadhnifvofjyam.itA 
t^akalpayasvdyasmdydn  to  upakalpayasvdyasmdyin. 

At  5.  13.  13  in  the  formula,  devasyiha^  saviiuh  prmsnt 
safyasavaso  irhaspater  vAjiio  vdjajUo  varfi^katn  adU  ndJUM 
ruheyam.  read  vijino  in  friace  of  vijiio, 

Katyayana-^rautasfltra. 

At  13.  3. 19  there  is  a  hemistich  upa  mdyaniu  majjayas  satoii 
upa  mJ  jakfur  upa  mi  manlfd.  Read  perhaps  ma/ayaJit  for 
maj/ayafy,  and  certainly  eakfur  for  jakptr:  'To  me  shall  come 
the  collective  mental  activities,  to  me  the  eye  (sight),  to  me  in- 
spiration ' ! 

Apastamba-^rSulasQtra. 

At  3.  3.  10  the  formula  iodaspaiaye  Iva  Auimh  praptdmi,  is 
probably  to  be  read  sadasas  pataye  IvS  AtUarit  prdfnimi,  in 
agreement  with  TS.  3.  6.  8.  i,  3 :  'I  eat  thee  that  hast  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Lord  of  the  Seat'! 

At  4.  5.  5,  in  the  mantra  beginning  Ufe^yakraiUr  aham,  Hie 
first  word  is  misprinted  for  uf^nyakratar.  Cf,  the  parallels  vareif- 
yakralar  aham,  RVKh  la  9.  i,  and  varenyakralur  aham,  AV. 
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6,  33.  t.    Translate:   'With  choice  product  of  the  miod  do  I 
address  the  goddesses,  the  waters'. 

At  4.  7.  3  there  is  a  passage,  aya^  sntvo  abkijiharli  hotndA 
chatdk^araf  tkandasdnuiiubhena,  etc.  A  parallel  version,  Kiu;. 
3-  10,  reads  ayarh  sruvo  vidadhdti  homdn  chaidk^arachandasd 
jdgaiena.  Accordingly  we  may  safely  read  in  Ap^.  chadk^ara- 
chatuiasdnttftut&ena.  Whether  abhijiharti  is  to  be  retained  aa  a 
popular  form,  or  to  he  emended  to  abhijinkarli.  I  do  not  venture 
to  decide.  The  word  is  repeated  in  the  commentary  at  7,  9,  5. 
Anyhow  it  is  identical  with  oJAt/tj^Anr'/i 'besprinkles',  and  is  not 
to  he  regarded  with  Bbhtlingk,  in  bis  Lexicon  under  i,  kar,  as 
an  isolated  present  stem  of  the  root  har  '  take '.  Translate : 
'This  spoon  besprinkles  the  sacrifice  with  ghee  while  a  stanza 
of  hundred  syllables  in  anustubh  metre  is  being  recited.  All 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  it  anoints  while  Brhaspati  is  giving  bis 
divine  protection '.  For  other  Prftkriiisms  in  this  Sotra  see 
Professor  Garbe's  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  bis  edition, 
p.  vii. 

At  4.  io>  4  the  mantra  printed  in  the  form  nama  idam  mlatb 
bhiiar,  etc.  has  been  discussed  above  under  MS  4.  2.  5. 

At  5.  5.  8,  the  pada  printed  in  the  form  ova  deodn  yajeke^dM 
has  been  corrected  above  under  KS.  7.  is. 

At  7.  17.  3,  the  passage,  yo  no  dveffy  anu  imb  ravasva,  has 
a  parallel  in  AV.  9.  5.  2,  ye  no  dvifonly  anu  tan  rabhasva,  and 
^^  3-  5-  I3<  y  "^  dvejti  tanHth  raikasva,  where  tanOth  is 
probably  corrupt  for  tarn  anu.  I  presume  that  ravasva  in  Ap^„ 
though  it  makes  tolerable  sense,  is  to  be  changed  to  rabkasva,  in 
agreement  with  the  other  texts:  'Take  hold  of  him  that  hates  us 'I 

At  13. 38.  II  the  text  is,  milrdvarundbiydth  fvd  jtt^ath grh^dmi 
devtbkyo  devd  yuvam  ukthyebkyo  uklhyd  yuvam.  Read  devd- 
yuvam  for  devd  ytwam  and  uMthydyuvam  for  ukihyd  yuvam,  and 
translate:  'I  take  thee  {\hegrahd)  pleasing  to  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
for  the  gods  pleasing  to  the  gods,  for  the  «it/4_>d- vessels  pleasing 
to  the  uklhyd  vessels'!     See  VS.  in  the  Kanva  version  7.  9.  2. 

At  13.  16.  8  the  passage,  ivo  'si  vdraffo  'si  tasya  la  ifasya 
ivefasya  npn^sya  yahvasya  vratasya  svasya  vdraf/asya  fUdrasya 
eiryasya  ca  bkukfiiiya,  contains  to  my  mind  some  difficulty. 
What  is  vdra^  and  vdraffatya  ?  After  svo  'si  we  should  expect 
araife  'si  or,  in  order  that  the  (wo  expressions  should  balance, 
sva  'si  vdrago  'si  vd.  In  MS  4.  6.  6  (p.  88, 1.  'S^^^^^^^ 
la  i^asya  tvtfasya  nfm^fosya  vratasya  ^^^^^'K^^^S^^^ 
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cdrai^asya  ca  fildrasya  cdryasya  ca.  Accordingly  ihe  Ap^ 
passage  beginning  with  teuya  should  read,  tasya  ta  ifasya  toetatjm 
n^^sya  j/akvasya  vralasya  svasya  cdra^asya  fOdrasya  cirytuyt 
ea  ikukfifiya.  And  for  svfi  'si  vdra^  'si  we  ought  to  have  nw 
'sy  araifo  'si.    If  all  this  is  so,  whence  the  corruption? 

At  13.  23.  I  the  stanza  quoted  begins  with  the  following  [dda: 
ud  ela  prajdm  Syur  varee  dadhdttdk:  'Come  forth,  obtaia 
offspring,  life,  and  distinction'!  Then  the  text  continues  with 
a  pada  which  the  editor  must  have  intended  to  read,  adhet  syim 
asur  ubhayor  £Thfpt.  But  AV.  18.  3.  17  shows  that  the  text 
intends  to  say,  adha  sydma  suri^kayo  grhefu  i  '  May  we  be  of 
good  odor  in  the  house '  I  Cf.  also  MS  i.  3.  39  (p.  46,  L  10); 
KS.  4.  13. 

At  14. 16. 1,  in  the  pada  printed,  Id  saiAidadhdmi havitd  gkrlent, 
the  word  Id,  agreeing  with  the  feminines  tyut(dh  and  nimntttk, 
is  to  be  changed  to  Idh.  So  (he  parallel  texts,  TS.  i.  5.  la  r, 
MS  I.  7.  1  (p.  109, 1.  10).    Cf.  A<j.  2.  5.  14!  K^.  35.  10.  32. 

At  14.  17.  3  there  is  the  corrupt  mantra  edited  as,  prtkivi 
bhOvari  sintvdiy  urmkdAra  dcitie  manas  U  bhuvo  vivaste.  Thii 
appears  a  second  time  in  KS.  35.  3  with  viihOvari  for  bkioafi 
and  urathdha  for  urandkra.  Without  being  able  to  translate  the 
mantra  satisfactorily,  I  would  point  out  that  bkOvari  in  Ap^.  is 
certainly  the  result  of  hapl<^raphy  in  the  combination  ^/Anwtm}- 
bhitoari.    We  must  lisXon  pftkivi  vi&kitvarL 

At  14.  38.  4  there  is  the  pada,  sa^vaisara  rtubkif  caJtufidiuk. 
I  am  engaged  here  with  the  explanation,  rather  than  the  emeo- 
dation  of  the  word  cdkupdnah.  The  parallel  KS.  13.  15  and  t6 
reads,  sathvatsara  xhtbhif  cdk\pd>tdk\  'The  year  shaping  itsdf 
by  the  seasons '.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cdkupdnah  =  cHi- 
pdndh,  especially  as  MS  2.  13.  33  (p.  169, 1.  5),  as  it  were,  (raas- 
lates  both  by  saHrvatsara  ftubhify  sariwiddna^:  'The  year  uniting 
itself  with  the  seasons'.  Now  cdkupdnah  occurs  twice  more  in 
Apf.  16-  26. 6, 13  in  the  pada,  satyaA pSrvdir ftibhif  edkupijuk 
Again  MS  2.  7.  16  fp.  100,  1.  15)  has  safyath  parvdir  r^Uh 
sathviddna^.  It  seems  therefore  certain  that  cdkupdnah  is  the 
correct  reading  in  Ap^.,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  edk^aii^ 
Doubtless  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  additional  case  of  Prakritisin, 
such  as  this  text  affects  considerably :  see  'Garbe  in  the  Pre&ce 
to  volume  III  of  his  edition,  p.  vii.  ff. 

At  16.  18.  7,  in  the  pada  as  printed,  dvifas  taradkydi  f^ayi  nt 
lyase,  the  saihdhi  between  laradhydi  and  T^y^  i^  neglected. 
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The  paTallel  texts,  RV.  9.  no.  i;  SV.  i.  438;  AB.  8.  11.  i,  read 
correctly  taradhyS:  'Like  a  debt- colled  or  ibou  goest  forth  to 
conquer  the  enemy'. 

Al  16.  ig.  I  the  text  has,  dindrSgnatii  varma  .  .  .  tan  nas 
trdyatAth  (an  no  vifoaio  mahai.  For  tan  no  read  tanvo;  'May 
this  (treat  protection  of  Indra  and  Agni  guard  our  persons  on  all 
sides'!  Cf.  the  decisive  parallel  AV.  8.  5.  19  tan  me  iartvaib 
trdyatdik  sarvato  mahai. 

At  16.  30.  I,  in  the  formula,  fatruAaf^am  amitrakoryiik 
bhrdtnyahanam  asuraAaifa^  ivendrath  vaj'rath  sddaydmi,  read 
tvdindraih  for  tvendrath,  and  translate:  'I  seat  ihee,  the  foe* 
slaying,  enemy-slaying,  rival-slaying,  demon-slaying  bolt  that 
belongs  to  Indra'!  Cf.  KS.  39.  5,  (oiruhai^am  asi,  (otmhaifaA 
bkritrvyakatjam  asuraha^ih  tvaindra^  vaj'rath  sddaydmi. 

At  16.  34.  4,  in  the  hemistich  printed  as,  afvdvad  bkSri pu^afk 
hira^yavad  annamadkyehi  maAyath,  read  for  annamadhyeki 
annavad  (or  annamad)  dhehy,  and  translate:  'Great  prosperity, 
abounding  in  horses,  abounding  in  gold,  abounding  in  food,  do 
thou  bestow  upon  me ' ! 

At  24.  12.  9  there  is  the  formula  ipx^^  sathprifa  prajayi  md 
pafuhkir  dprifa,  which  may  be  rendered:  'Thou  doe&t  fill,  O 
complete  filler!  Fil!  me  with  offspring  and  cattle'!  Aside  from 
the  dubious  present  indicative  dpf^^i,  ^^.  i.  15.  16  has  d/ir^o 
'si  sofkfif^h  prajaya  md  pafubkir  d  prifa,  which  is  more  in  the 
line  of  such  punning  formulas:  'Thou  art  a  filler  (dpfffa),  a 
complete  filler  (sarhpriia)\  Fill  (dpri}a)  me  with  ofbpring  and 
cattle '  I  Hence  dpp^ofi  in  Ap^.  is  to  be  changed  lo  dpr^  'si. 
This  is  made  certain  by  other  variants  of  the  same  formula, 
allot  which  begin  with  a  noun,  rather  than  a  verb:  dpura  std 
(= sta+ d)  md  prajaya  pafubhih  perayala,  ^^.%.  8.  iijanda/S- 
ryd  stkd  (  =  stha  +  d)  md  perayata  prajaya  dkanena  ca,  TS.  3.  2. 
5.5:  Ag.6.  i2.4(cf. 

At  I.  17.  9  Profea 
edgnif  ca  pumdAsaA  : 
Studien  XV.  34:  '  De 
mann  in  mir  erwachsc 
East,  xxix.  43:  'Let  t 
grow  in  me '.  Both  1 
as  though  vardhayald 
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sa/hvardkata^,  by  merely  changing  the  division  of  the  letten, 
and  translate:  'A  man  is  Agni  and  Indra  too:  may  a  man  grow 
up  in  me 'I  Cr.  PG.  t.  9. 5,  where  the  parallel  pada  reads, /wHix 
sajbvariatdrb  mayi,  in  much  the  same  sense. 

At  I.  19.  9,  in  the  hemistich,  stri^ayam  anjdtti  svidadlui pu- 
mdtuam  d  dadkdd  ika,  the  words  anydni  svddadkat  are  to  be 
corrected  to  anydsv  ddadkai,  in  accordance  with  AV.  6.  ti.  ^ 
Translate:  'May  he  put  birth  of  female  (children)  into  other 
women;  a  man  (child)  he  shall  put  here'! 

Kau$ilca-Sfltra. 

At  44.  37,  the  formula  printed  aa  vdyaxe  stokdxam  is  to  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  about  half  of  the  MSS  to  vdjv  w 
thkdndm : '  O  Vftyu,  enjoy  the  drops'!  C£  the  versions  of  die 
formula  in  TS.  i.  3.  9.  2:  6.  3.  9.  5;  Ap(.  7.  3a  i,  vqya  Hb' 
stokdndm;\aVS,.  6.  16;  ^B.  3.  8.  3.  18  (cf.  K^.  6.  6.  5),  z<^«  w 
siokdndm;  in  KS.  3  6,  vdyo  ve  ftakditdtn  (text  ve^Jltdndtn) ;  and 
in  VS.  in  the  K&nv a  version,  vdyoveilokdndrhjutdtuih.  Now  MS 
f.  3.  16  (p.  36, 1.  17);  3.  10.  I  (p.  139, 1.  19);  M(^.  t.  8.  4.  24  read 
Pdyol^  slokdndm.  The  mss.  of  Kftu^  which  read  v^ave  siffJkdfidm 
may  possibly  represent  another  independent  reading  of  the  fen-- 
mula,  having  the  same  sense  as  that  of  MS.  More  likely,  bow* 
ever,  vdyave  is  mere  blunder  for  vdyo  ve. 

At  47.  16  the  second  stanza  addressed  to  the  bolt  (vajrt) 
begins  with  the  hemistich  as  printed,  m  aa  mdrapttrokUovifvaitli 
pahi  raifasah.  I  believe  now  that  we  must  read  tndrapwvldb 
aa  a  compound,  probably  a  bahuvrlhi:  '  Do  thou,  whoce  Purobita 
is  Indra,  protect  us  on  all  sides  from  demons'l 

Hir«n)rake$i-Grhyasatra. 

At  1.5. 1,  in  thepada  ^r\aXcA,prasam^lyettkyMyoltaut,  change 
sa  to  su  in  agreement  wiih  ApM.  2.  3.  i,  and  translate:  '  Keep, 
pray,  death  at  a  distance ' !  The  reading  of  SMB.,  pra  sumaT' 
fyoA  yuyolana,  with  its  impossible  (to  my  sense)  stoHartyt,  is 
probably  to  be  corrected  so  as  to  yield  the  same  wording.  The 
reading  of  MG.  i.  33.  2,  edited  by  Knauer  as,  praihttmam  arihk 
ytiyo/u  Ha^,  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  but  apparently  harbors  a 
genuine  variant  of  the  pada. 

At  I.  15.  7,  the  editor,  Professor  Kirste,  prints  the  stanza  as 
follows : 

/tvi»am  ailnirtltatti  makjam  avaeat  tvsM. 
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I  read  ajUdk^y  according  to  the  sense,  and  arrange  the  padas 
thus: 

Hrtm,)iablika\  mthaga 

madhyt  itvaHOM  atlnS 
arlMaih  niahyam  avetal  (svaASf 

Oldenbei^,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XXX.  179,  indicates  in 
his  translation  the  same  division  of  the  verse;  he  emends  still 
further  to  ajUdkfy,  and  translates:  'The  golden-armed,  blessed 
(Goddess  Assembly-Hall),  whose  eyes  are  not  faint,  who  is 
decked  with  ornaments,  seated  in  the  mtdst  of  the  gods,  has 
spoken  for  my  good,  Svaha'.  Anyhow  the  negative  prefix  a 
before  jiiik%y,  and  the  proposed  division  into  pjidas,  are  secure. 

Mauricb  Bloohpibld. 
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III.— THE  PROSODY  OF  ILLE.     A  STUDY  OF  THE 
ANOMALIES  OF  ROMAN  QUANTITY. 

First  Papsr. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  present  article  aims  at  oflcring  a  solution  of  the  0.  Ul 
quantitative  problem  of  tiU'ill{e),  Himpl-nimp(e),  which  hu 
been  discussed  by  several  Plautine  scholars,  but  especially  by 
Skutscb  in  his  Plaut.  Forscbungen,  Leipzig,  1892.  Tbe  solntiM 
offered  will  be  found  to  be  in  pan  the  same  as  the  eXfriuutxM 
which  is  briefly  suggested,  but  not  fully  developed,  by  Th.  Birt 
in  his  article  "  Ueber  KUrzungen  trochkischer  Worler",  Rlitin. 
MuB.  L-I  (1896),  340  fi.,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  explain  at  tbe 
outset  the  relation  in  which  the  present  study  stands  to  Bin's 
article.  A  direa  reply  to  Skutsch  is  possible  only  tbrougti  > 
deuiled  treatment  of  the  anomaly  nimp{e);  Birt  has  devoted  bis 
discussion,  however,  almost  entirely  to  a  different  subject,  vii. 
the  shortening  of  trochaic  words, — a  question  «hich  had  already 
been  discussed  in  part  by  Corssen  (IP  481  f.,  626  fl~.)  and  Bucbela 
(ALL.  Ill  145).  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that,  when  I  md 
Birt's  article  hurriedly  some  years  ago,  his  treatment  of  the 
questions  at  issue  did  not  then  seem  to  me  sufficiently  compldc, 
and  the  brief  discussion  which  he  devotes  to  the  anomaly  nimp{t) 
made  no  definite  impression  upon  my  mind.'  Hence  I  amiiiK 
conscious  of  any  special  indebtedness  to  Birt  for  my  own  metbod 
of  treatment  which  has  been  worked  out  independently,  althoogb 
I  gladly  acknowledge  the  great  learning  and  the  genuine  iDsiglU 
of  Birt's  study.  In  spite  of  its  real  forcefulness,  Birt's  discussion 
has  remained,  however,  largely  ineffective,*  and  this  result  is  clearly 

'After  reading  Birt's  article,  I  expressed  the  following  linr  in  A.  J.  P- 
XXV  ig04.  [47.  n.  S:  "The  general  principles  laid  down  by  Skntsch  max  be 
accepted  as  iinat." 

'Thus  Skutsch  seems  justified  in  his  assertion  {Ttpat,  GOItinEeo.  >9«)- 
p.  131,  n.  a)  that  ihe  larger  pact  of  hii  lyncope  theory  has  been  (enenllT 
accepted  hj  Latin  philolc^ians,  and  he  professel  to  regard  Biit  as  as  iiolaled 
exception :  "  Dies  Beweisverfahren  bat  man  far  die  andem  genannten  Wortt 
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due  to  certain  obvious  faults  of  arrangenient  and  method,  which 
appear  in  important  parts  of  the  treatment.  Thus  two  inconsistent 
solutions  of  the  problem  are  proposed  instead  of  one  (I.  I.,  354, 
255),  and,  of  the  two  proposed  solutions,  the  correct  one  is  briefly 
suggested  (I.  1.,  244;  255,  §3)  rather  than  fully  explained  and 
clearly  grounded.  It  seems  desirable  therefore  to  examine  the 
subject  anew,  and  the  present  article  is  designed  to  supplement 
Birt's  valuable  study  through  a  discussion  of  the  prosody  of  ilU 
and  of  several  allied  prt^lems  of  the  Plautine  language.' 

I.  Metrical  Thboby  of  The  '  Halp-Long'  Syllable. 

Resulting  'Anomalies'. 
The  weakly  accented  penultimate  syllables  of  such  pronouns 
and  conjunctions  as  Hie,  inde,  immo  and  their  numerous  associates 
are  commonly  assigned  to  a  special  class  by  Plautine  critics,  nnd 
are  termed  '  half-longs'.  By  this  form  of  statement  it  is  evidently 
meant  that  these  originally  long  syllables  have  been  greatly 
w -Tokened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  accent  (as  in  Hie  sfnms, 
inde  vinil,  immo  vird),  and  in  consequence  are  often  treated  in 
m^ny  ways  like  short  syllables.  Thus  the  long  penultimate  syl- 
l.i'ile  is  generally  recognized  as  being  of  dubious  or '  half-long ' 
quantity  in  all  the  'proletariate  of  weakly  accented  words". 
The  question  may  be  asked  whether  this  use  of  the  term  '  half- 
long  '  rests  upon  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  'half-long',  in  other  words,  what  is  its 
metrical  meaning.  As  regards  the  first  question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  the  term  '  half-long  '  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific ;  for  the  very  respectable  ancient  theorists  who  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Aristoxenus  and  called  themselves  K\it  rkylhmici, 
expressly  recognized  in  actual  speech  syllahae  brevibus  breviores, 

allgeniein  gutgeheiisen  und  zwingend  gcfanden  .  .  .  mit  Auioahme  too  Biit 
.  .  .  Eine  Ventlndigun£  zwischen  Birt  and  mir  in  grBmmatiichen  Dingen 
scheint  leider  unmOglich".  Lindsay  has  even  introduced  the  syncopated 
form*  ■'/.',  ntnif,  intT,  etc.,  into  hia  Oxford  edition  of  Plautni. 

'  The  following  abbreviations  are  emploj'ed  in  this  article :  MDller*  =  L. 
Hnllrr.R.  M.':  StaU'  =  Stoli,  Mailer's  Handbuch  II  ■,  3. 

■Cr.  Corisen,  II'  Bgl:  "  Dieaes  aurgehaurie  PnUtariat  van  tii/Magtf 
WSrUrn  war  nan  hallloi  gegen  jede  Verderbnisi  des  Vokaliimus."  Upon 
the  whole.  CorascD  hai  a  thoioaghly  good  and  sound  dtscnsiion  of  the  atonic! 
iVi!r  and  isU  {\\}  ftiit  IT.).  On  the  general  atonic  character  of  the  Latin  pro- 
nouns and  particles,  see  especially  Audax,  Keil,  VII,  360,  5  ;  cf.  alio  SchOll, 
De  ace.  169  ff. 
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syllables  shorter  than  the  short,  and  syllabae  hngU  iMgam, 
syllables  longer  than  the  long  (Quint,  ix,  4,  S4 ;  Marios  Victori- 
nus,  i,  8 ;  for  other  reference,  ct  Christ,  Metr.'  77  f.)-'  If  tlxR 
are  syllables  in  speech,  however,  which  are  longer  than  the  noniid 
long,  it  seema  naturally  to  follow — especially  in  an  accentual  lu- 
gaage  like  the  Roman — that  there  are  also  syllables  wbkh  in 
shorter  than  the  normal  long, — in  other  words, '  half-long '  sylli- 
bles.  For,  although  this  iact  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  is  6adj 
implied  in  the  rhythmical  doctrine.  We  may  then  convmitBdy 
define  a '  half-long '  syllable,  such  as  we  find  in  iUe,  iasedil&v 
in  domi,  as  a  syllable  which  is  normally  long,  but  which  the  or, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  measure  as  a  short.  The  aOnl 
conditions  under  which  this  short  measurement  takes  place  mtr 
be  stated  as  follows  in  the  case  of  iUe :  Even  the  most  sensitin 
and  cultivated  ear,  on  hearing  the  word  i/U  in  continuous  speedi, 
is  incapable  of  determining  accurately  just  what  time  is  occaped 
by  the  syllable  ii,  and  what  is  occupied  by  the  syllable  le.  Hem 
the  ear  ordinarily  measures  the  two  syllables  of  such  a  wori 
together,  and  assigns  so  much  time  to  the  resulting  compint;  >> 
is  precisely  to  this  process  that  Christ  refers,  in  his  discussioii  vf 
the  principles  of  O.  Lat.  metric,  when  he  says  that,  in  a  rqwllr 
uttered  complex  like  vitUn  hdc,  the  early  dramatists  meaiarcd 
ttxtpkrase  rather  than  the  syllables  (Rbein.  Mus.  XXIll  (1S6S). 
580).*    In  our  examination  of  the  *  half-long ',  we  shall  oeed  to 

'  S«e  alio  my  brief  ditcaMion  of  the  probtem  of  Ub  t,a&  »f»^,  Tnn*.  A>. 
Pbtl.  Auoc  XXXVI  (190s).  1 59  ff..  which,  however,  1  wiih  to  be  tXanll 
mpcrieded  by  the  pteient  mote  careful  uid  more  conplete  itndf.  I  oalfn'' 
Rttenllon  here  to  the'  malhemalical  demoDitTition',  which  Sknticb  (PL  Fon^ 
40)  oSeis  of  the  ijrneopeof  «iw>^: 

Ntmpt  before  conionanti  hat  the  nine  of ...  >  norme. 

The  firtt  tyllible  h»«  the  iralne  of a  morae. 

The  lecoDd  ijrllmble  has  the  value  of o  mora. 

It  tl  ihown  (1. 1.,  160)  that  tbii  proffered  demonitratioa  ii  wfaodf  ■■«■- 
vfndng  to  one  who  accepls  ihe  pritiEiple*  of  the  rkyUuniti ;  cTea  if  «t  ^ 
noothereiplanalion  ID  view,  thi*  doctrine  would  warn  01  of  (he  talUcTMa- 
tained  in  the  wordi  'hat  the  value  of'.  It  ii  only  ct^rect  to  aay,  ia  wo 
caiet,  'bai  the  approximate  value  of,  '  ii  allowed  in  metre  the  vilte  ol - 
The  exact  value  which  belongi  in  actual  ipeech  toMnR^ortotbeGnttjUil'l' 
of  nanpt,  we  neither  know  nor  have  any  meani  of  ever  knowing. 

■"JeneOteten  Dichtcr  ..  .  hDrten  nocb  deutlich  beraui,  dati  die  leU'R' 
Pntge  viitH  kci'i  keinen  £iOsieren  Zeitamfang  all  die  tnhige  AntwMttM* 
einnehme,  ...  da  tie  im  Verihau  noch  mehr  mit  dem  Ohr  den  Rhj'Ikaii 
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consider  two  distinct  classes  of  phenomena,  viz.:  first,  those  cases 
in  which  the  '  half-long'  is  followed  hy  another  long  (without 
being  preceded  by  a  coalescing  short  monosyllable),  and  secondly, 
those  cases  in  which  the  '  half-long '  is  either  followed  or  preceded 
by  a  short  syllable  belonging  to  the  same  word  or  the  same 
word-complex.*  I  shall  begin  my  discusMon  with  the  first  class 
of  cases. 

(i)  It  follows  from  the  principles  of  measurement  already 
stated  that,  even  if  a  long  syllable  is  considerably  weakened  1^ 
the  withdrawal  of  the  accent,  and  even  if  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
'  half-long',  the  ear  will  invariably  measure  it  as  long,  provided 
it  be  both  followed  and  preceded  by  long  syllables ; '  for  in  such 
a  case  the  total  diminution  of  time  will  not  seem  very  great,  and 
consequently  both  syllables  of  the  word  will  appear  to  be  long. 
For  this  reason  we  find  that  the  weakly  accented  pronouns  and 
conjunctions  of  spondaic  value  are  never  measured  as  iambi 
(except  in  conjunction  with  a  short  preceding  monosyllable), 
although  their  first  syllable  is  in  all  cases  only  a  'half  long' 
(cf.  p.  423),  but  we  have  the  invariable  scansion  Uism,  iUo,  tiAtu, 
oHm,  is/em,  ^i,  hcrsm,  verd]  aoUm,  gvituld,  porrd,  intri,  irgd, 
itsi,  qiiamgudm,  fuSmvis,  pdsiqvdm,  Omqudm,  quisquam,  nimd, 
sini,  vMHh,  etc 

(2)  If  the  'half-long'  syllable  be  followed  (br  preceded),  bow- 
ever,  by  an  undoubted  short,*  the  diminution  in  time  will  be  much 
more  perceptiUe  to  the  ear,  and  if  the  latter  measures  the  complex 
either  as  si  or  as  si  or  assmorae,  the 'half-long 'will  be  naturally 
heard  as  a  short    It  is  to  this  measurement  of  the  complex  that 

anButleii  ali  nach  dem  nctriichcn  Schema  die  Sjrlbeii  itthlten".  The 
Btticlo  referred  t»  coolaini  tone  riewj  of  Flanline  metric,  which  are  now 
ani<renallT  abaodoned.  but  Christ'i  diicuaiion  of,  rhTthmical  principles  tt 
nalnrallj  one  of  permanent  value, 

'  A  ihort  monoajllable  nnitet  with  the  following  word  in  O.  Lai.  to  form  a 
•ingle  complex,  e.  g.  Im-txtrtiiwii,  lid-Uli, 

'  There  are  a  few  iiotated  eaceptioni  to  ihit  general  rale,  bnl  they  arc  of 
lillle  importance  aa  compared  with  the  regular  uuge  ;  that  we  find  Bpparentljr 
fxlKdfr,  where  (he  ayltable  >W  ii  counted  as  abort  in  determining  the  accent; 
it  ii  followed,  however,  immedialeljr  bj  a  ihort ;  cf.  betow,  p.  436.  Cf.  al*o 
tMHijf,  M^d./nufrtf.  which  are  discuied  below,  p.  434  ff.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  single  text  like  Ho.  36a  (sumne  111(e)  Inf^lix)  is  so  excessivelf  improbable 
as  not  to  belong  to  icienlific  discnasion  at  all,  cf.  Skntscb.  Forsch.  106. 

*  Tba*  in  imm»  vfyt,  ibe  final  of  lanu  is  always  short  in  O.  Lat.  (cf.  Benttey 
on  Fhor.  t,  S,  43),  while  in  other  collocations  we  6nd  the  obtcnre  final  of 
lanM  almost  invariably  meaSDred  long. 
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Havet  appears  to  refer,  when,  in  discussing  the  supposed  Ucmse 
which  allows  —  ^  for  "  "in  anapaestic  verse  in  the  case  ofwoidi 
like  perdilissimus,  he  observes  that  Roman  pronunciation  prob- 
ably 'cheated'  and  reduced  the  time  upon  the  whole  trodite 
rather  than  upon  the  long  syllable  alone  (Metr.*  90,  §  165V  It 
is  better,  however,  in  my  judgment  to  say  in  alt  such  cases  tbat 
'  the  ear  was  cheated ',  and  was  consequently  unable  to  mcasore 
the  two  syllables  separately.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist,  however,  respecting  the  most  convenient  termin<dotf, 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  metrical  theory  which  has  been 
just  stated  is  substantially  that  of  the  ancient  rhytktn-iti,  and  ti 
generally  accepted  also  by  the  best  modern  authorities.*  Legit- 
imate deductions  from  this  theory  ate  as  follows:  The  trochaic 
words  till,  isti,  ecquis,  Acctn,  amnls  are  freely  heard  in  pro- 
nunciation as  two  shorts,  but  the  first  syllable  of  the  spootUk 
words  ll/ds,  Ulo,  lift,  icguim,  hicin,  dmni  is  always  heard  u  ■ 
long,  provided  a  long  precedes.  Hence  a  casual  observer  migfat 
easily  conclude  that  the  first  syllable  of  these  spondaic  pronouns' 
was  really  a  full  long,  except  for  the  fact  thai  as  soon  as  a 

' "  II  ett  probable  que  la  prononciation  biikail  sar  rentemble  da  trochee,  d 
non  pu  tenlemeDt  sur  la  lonj^e." 

*  Certain  details,  which  ate  of  much  importaace  in  practice,  ma^  be  oailtcd 
here  and  (heir  contideration  reierred  Tor  ■  later  point  in  odc  dUcnnraa. 
Thai  I  meielj  mcnlioo  bete  the  large  question :  If  the  ear  is  diitioetlT  W 
hear  the  ihorIenin|[,  kitwileit  muil  Hit  auteiatun  ht  betxaetn  tke  vemhtmditaf 
and  lAt  fellowing  {ar frntiHitg)  lArrIf  What  must  I>e  the  special  chandertf 
this  usociation  ?  For  it  roust  be  obvious  Ibat  aiiociation  bclveen  a  long  aid 
a  short  sjllable  in  the  lenlence  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind,  bnt  eiiiti  is 
Terf  Taryin£  dejreet ;  thus  we  have  atsociation  produced  by  the  tane  wwd- 
form  or  by  the  coalescence  of  a  short  monosyllable  (e.  g.  ilU,  HM,  f»td-4il, 
Ht{ii-arftnlMm),  asHiciBiioii  through  eliiion  between  two  lepiiale  word-forai 
(e.  g.  UHf)  Smaiat,  tripe  tx,ptiiSmt  erttaOa),  and  association  thronghHtamedisK 
sequence  in  the  sentence  (e.  g.  A/tii&  mHiu  hJh,  Mi.  1065 — ■Dap.'-sene). 
Important  as  are  these  questions  of  the  character  of  the  coaneclioD,  I  shsll 
waive  them  for  the  present  and  consider  only  the  limpleit  applications  of  the 
rhythmical  theory.  The  rare  cases  of  shortening  which  occur  in  the  diakcw 
metres  in  association  with  a  Brevis  Brevians  which  is  not  JDiiial  (e.  g.  Car.  }{■ 
abeimrir  He  d^cnmbimus)  Are  collected  by  Haurenbrecher,  Hiat.  18 ;  tbey  sre 
to  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  eiceptional  and  abnormal  usage. 

■  I  have  little  hesitation  in  joining  dmru  with  the  weakly  accented  pro- 
nouns, since  in  many  I. -Eur.  Jangniges  the  adjectivei  meaning  'all*,  'ercTT 
'whole' are  closely  associated  with  the  pronouns  and  inflected  prevailioflT 
according  to  the  pronominal  declension  ;  (o  taltu  in  Latin,  r^ma  and  pffta  ia 
Skt.  (cf.  Whitney,  Skt.  Gramm.  §513  if.).  For  numerous  cases  of  M^Amwia 
O.  LaL,  cf.  Ahlberg.  Correpl.  iamb.  70. 
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short  coalescing  monosvllable  is  placed  before  tbem,  the  syllables 
ill,  tit,  ecq,  omn  are  once  more  freely  heard  as  shorts,  and  the 
very  weak  accent  of  the  resulting  complex  is  quite  as  naturally 
sid-Ulum,  itd-lcquent  as  sed-Ulum,  sedicguem}  Similarly  the 
first  syllables  of  conjunctions  and  particles  of  spondaic  and 
trochaic  measurement,  and  of  the  atonic  substantive  verb  are 
freely  heard  as  short,  whenever  a  short  coalescing;  monosyllable 
precedes,  and  although,  in  the  case  of  substantives  and  verbs 
(e.  g.  hdstis,  Uxor,  aides,  dsfier,  aUdi),  shortening  of  the  accented 
syllable  b  very  rarely  admitted,  we  find  frequent  shortening  of 
weakly  accented  ^ga,  auUm,  elsi,  umguam,  intus,  intra,  inter, 
kercle,  eccum,  esse,  es/is,  e.  g.  Per,  185  qui'd  firgo  dixi;  CL  67  si* 
aOtem  ndo  est;  Am.  977  t&mgtsi  praeaens;  Poe.  489  nee  Qmqu&m 
lii^m;  Tri.  iioi  s£d  intus  nirrabd;  St.  619  ve*l  Inter  cdneos; 
Poe.  1330  s£d  ficcum  l^nonem ;  Ba.  734  u't  esse;' — for  additional 
examples,  cf.  Ablberg's  collection,  Corrept.,  pp.  67-75'  Those 
particles  of  spondaic  value  which  begio  with  a  consonant,  e,  g. 
Humquam,  vim,  porro,  siro,  quamquam,  guando,  posiquam,  etc., 
can  obviously  not  be  'preceded  by  a  short  monosyllable,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  initial  syllables  of  all  these  words  are 
also  only  '  half-longs  ',*  and  that  they  will  tend  to  shorten, 
if  a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself;  whether  the  Roman 
bnguage,  however,  can  allow  tbem  this  opportunity  and  still 
preserve  its  quantiuiive  character,  is  a  different  question,  and  one 
that  we  shall  need  to  consider  carefully  in  the  sequel.  Yet  in  the 
brief  examination  which  wc  have  sought  to  make  of  a  very 
simple  principle  of  ancient  metric,  we  have  already  begun  to  find 
certain  manifest  '  anomalies  *,  and  also,  as  I  hope,  have  begun  to 
find  explanations  for  them,  since  they  ore  precisely  such  natural 

'  Tbn*  Commodian,  who  obierret  ihe  acccot  in  the  c1o*e  of  bU  hexametcn, 
itTj  postiblj  ttill  acceiiti  di  Ule  in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  e.  e-  ^-  A.  S* 
qui  d^  (llo  cUmaat  (m  Dombart  with  HP  ■). 

'It  it  Kunewhat  illogical  to  retain  in  the  text  very  nnmeron*  caiea  like 
il-lui,  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  all  caiei  of  the  limplc  iui  (cf.  Mflller, 
PI.  Pro*.  39I  IT.).  It  cannot  be  loo  ilronelr  in*itied  that  the  lyllablei  iU,  ai 
■re  metunred  ai  ihort  in  ilU  and  in  ttJ  I'iUw,  in  tut  and  in  tiH,i)  tiu  (ri/u)  for 
preciidf  the  lame  reaion,  ni.  bccauie  thsf  are  'halMong'  iTllable*  pio- 
noanccd  in  immediate  conjunction  with  a  ihort,  and  becante  inch  a  pronnncta- 
tion  it  not  found  in  practice  to  be  incapable  of  reitrictfon  within  moderate 
limit!. 

'  Hence  we  find,  at  leait  occaiionally,  the  oiyloneiia  of  thete  particlci  in 
Ihe  critical  feet,  e,  g.  Phor.  gSj  ^nim  vtri  toc^I  opdi,  which  ihonld  be  added 
to  the  limilar  examplei  collected  in  TAPA.  XXXV  35. 
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irre^larities  as  always  accompany  the  spontaneoiu  developtnat 
of  speech.  Thus  we  have  noted  that  the  syllable  t//  of  Om 
trochaic  pronominal  forma  iUi,  Hid,  iU&d  might  easily  becooe 
short,  while  the  same  syllable  in  the  spondaic  forms  iiU,  iOam, 
iUo,  ittos  must  always  remain  long,  unless  a  short  precede; 
further,  we  have  seen  that  if  the  trochaic  form  ilU  be  elided 
before  a  long  syllable,  as  in  Ul{e)  abs  if,  the  syllable  iU  (no  short 
syllable  preceding)  must  always  be  heard  as  a  long  and  am 
never  become  short,  except  through  one  of  those  slow  u4 
gradual  processes  of  quantitative  assimilation  and  attrition,  whidi 
commonly  extend  over  several  centuries  (cf.  p.  425,  n.).' 
More  than  this,  just  as  the  atomic  particles  leine  (m£),  neiii 
(yfceris),  guansei  (duos),  (ini)  gudque  have  become  weakened 
to  nne,  nisi,  qudsi,  qaogtu*  so  the  trite  asseverative  pariide 
nempe,  weakened  from  *Ham~pe,  and  sometimes  stilt  lurtlicr 
reduced  to  nimpe  (Birt,  1.  I.,  250),'  which  is  very  similar  is 
meaning  (Langen,  Beitnige,  125  If.)  to  the  almost  invariably 
weakened  emim  (viro),  has  finally  come,  in  its  dissyllabic  fom, 
always  to  be  heard  as  a  pyrrhic,  e.  g.  tUmpt  tU  (Mi.  922).'    Yd 

I  Thii  explanation  ihowi  cIbitIj  bow  ■  '  half-long'  •pliable  ditten  fnai  * 
common  lyllable.  The  lalter  may  be  treated  ai  thort  under  all  condJCiM), 
but  the  former  ii  itielfheftrd  m  *hort  onlrwben  ft  U  altered  in  inmediatt 
conjnnction  with  a  ihort  lyllable. 

■Coriien  II*  4S1  f . ;  BQcbeler,  ALL.  Ill  US  f-:  Bitt,  t.  1.,  244  ff.;  BncL 
Qnaest.  Gramm.  170  ff. 

•  Birt  cites  nimpe  from  Corp.  Glot*.  L*t  IV  161,  %ti ;  Aelhicn  ed.  WaUke, 
p.  76.  34.  For  ■  tlnilkr  wekkening  in  proclitic  words,  cf.  mtH,  Mi  for  *wtM, 
*ati  (Braemann,  Grnndr.  II  S16;  Skutich,  Fonch.  136,  n.  i;  Stoti.' «i). 
probably  alio  imdi  for  mmSi,  and  timul  fat  O.  Lat.  umtl  (CIL.  I  I17S)  ^ 
ttmuHBt.  $J6,  S9I  :  Rn.  7^.  etc.).  The  lait  example  ii  deaervine  of  eipedil 
notice.  It  it  mual  here  to  explain  the  pauage  of  the  /  into  ■  bj  a  comparin* 
of  the  pre-literar]'  change  which  produced  W>ii//<rf  from  *fnM^ibjc  and  which  i> 
leen  alio  ill  limilit,  Hmflum,  etc.  (cf.  StoU*  64),  but  thii  interpretatioa,  if 
taken  alone,  icarcely  tecni  luflicieot  in  the  caie  of  a  form  which,  like  O.  Lat 
ttmml,  remained  in  frequent  nae  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  nee4> 
to  be  re'cnfoiced  by  other  cauiei.  The  thorongh-goinj;  proclitic  character<tf 
thit  particle  ii  further  thown  by  iti  eicenively  frequent  shortening  in  0.  Lat 
(i.  e.  ttmtl.  cf.  Mailer,  Fl.  Proa.  143)-  The  tame  change  of  /  to  ■'  befoie  a 
nalal  hat  occurred  in  the  preposition  in  (O.  Lat.  nt).  but  here  also  the  proclitic 
character  of  the  word  hat  been  an  important  factor  in  the  process,  as  ^ctof 
Henry  notes  (Comp.  Gramm*.  Engl,  transl.,  §33.  p.  3s). 

*The  later  Roman  poets  who  addressed  themselTCS  to  ■  reading  pnblicanJ 
wrote  for  the  eye  m  well  at  the  ear,  were  compelled  to  reject  shoiteninp  it 
all  cases  involving  two  consonants ;  this  it  the  well-known  principle  Gtrt 
introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  Enniut  and  later  obtenred  eren  byC<M- 
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we  have  already  seen  even  id  this  brief  preliininary  exaininatioD 
that,  if  nempe  be  elided  before  a  lon^  syllable,  in  that  case  the 
modian,  cf.  Klott,  Grondi.  43  f. ;  L.  Mnllet,  Samnuniani  Pros.  34;  Vltjet, 
Unprang  d-  rhythm.  Dichl.  33.  In  accordaiue  with  thi*  principle,  O,  L«t. 
mlmpi  wai  Gnalljr  uiiiDilated  to  nim^c),  and  the  quantitative  anomaly  wu 
that  tucceitrnlly  removed.  If,  instead  of  cantaiDing,  however,  two  conto- 
nanti  which  itrike  the  eye  of  the  reader,  ntmft  had  contained  ■  nalaralljr  long 
vowel, — in  other  words,  if  it  had  existed  in  the  fonn  nipt,  we  $honld  probably 
have  had,  in  the  coune  of  several  cenluries,  the  gradual  aiiimilation  of  nif{ii 
Utm^l.  Thii  speciei  of  ■■similation  ha>  perhapi  actually  taken  place  in  the 
caie  of  neii(i)  and  nlal,  a*  the  nuge  of  Plautus  icetn*  to  ihow,  and  hai  been 
well  treated  by  Brock  in  a  somewhat  neglected  chapter  of  hit  Quaett  Grainm. 
(Dorpat,  i>97,  p.  170  IT.)  Since  the  checkered  hiitory  of  Latin  quantity  i* 
nowhere  better  illuitraled  than  in  the  variationi  of  thii  particle,  I  will  recapit- 
slate  here  Brock's  toain  condnsioni  and  add  also  lome  observations  of  my 
own.  Dissyllabic  Dcisi  or  nisi  {probably  not  n<si,  as  S10I1  and  Lindsay 
assnme)  was  originally  a  spondee,  but  in  the  time  of  PI.  It  had  become  an 
almost  invariable  pyrrhic  ;  hence  nSst  a  frequent  even  in  iambic  verse-dofca, 
e.  g.  Cap.  714;  Cur.  51.  The  iambic  measurement,  xui,  is  found,  however,  in 
eight  cases  (Ci.  61  ;  Gas.  699:  Poe.  315.  >43;  KU'  'OQ^  ;  Caecil.  144  R';  Ace. 
IjSf.;  Tiag.  inc.  inc.  90).  Ai  regards  theoriginal  spondaic  and  trochaic  mea>> 
nrements  of  the  diaiyllable,  Brock  believes  that  they  are  preserved  in  six  pat' 
tagei  (Mo.  1006;  Per.  334;  An.  445;  Ep.  179;  Men.  Saa;  Frag,  dub,  v.  10 
GOti).  bnt  this  concltwion  mnst  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful.  Brock'i 
most  valaable  results  relate,  however,  to  the  prosody  of  monosyllabic  miO: 
the  monosyllable  is  often  long  in  PI.,  and  its  length  is  attested  by  ten  passage! 
(Am.ato;  Ba.ii7a;  Cap.  749;  Mer.7ia;  Mo.So;  Foe.  B8B;  Rn.  jBi ;  Tra. 
4G5,  6ao:  Pacuv.  fr.  7  R.*; — cf,  Brock'i  own  eaplanslion,  I.  1.,  180:  "Qdod 
Don  casu  factum  esse  exislimo,  altera  enim  syllaba  elisa  priori  allqnanialam 
ponderis  additnr",  but  see  below).  Add  also  Poe.  839  )^i)  e*raa  hnnc 
(not  Dl>(i)  im%,  ef.  A.  J.  P.  XXV  168.  g  3).  A  farther  question  remains, 
which  Brock  has  not  considered:  Is  nlt{i)  the  sole  form  in  PI.,  or  does  the 
assimilated  form  fMf)  also  begin  to  make  its  appearance  1  A  partial  eiami. 
nation  convinces  me  that  this  latter  scansion  is  not  very  strongly  attested  for 
PI. ;  thni,  in  the  Brst  volume  of  the  cd.  min.,  it  it  neccttary  in  only  two  pat- 
sages,  vit.  Ba.  30  nls(i)  ttb  i^e  ;  Ci.  41  nli(i)  HI  ne  |snrlrcm  (perhaps  also  in 
Cap.  S93}-  Hence  it  would  be  possible,  through  (be  substitution  of  mi  in  tome 
half-a-doten  paasages,  entirely  to  remove  Hft{i)  from  the  text  of  PI.,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  assimilation  of  the  quantity  to  Ni/f,  which 
becomei  regular  in  Ter.,  had  already  begun  in  PL,  although  it  is  still  di»> 
tinctly  the  less  usual  scansion.  The  foregoing  conclusions  matt  not,  however, 
be  represented  as  more  than  probable.  For  the  cases  of  apparent  Mt(i)  may 
also  be  explained  ai  cases  of  MltS  in  hiatus,  and  taken  (o  iltattrate  the  free 
treatment  of  iambic  words  in  this  particular.  The  question  can  be  finally 
decided  only  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  scansion  nli{i)  and  of  the 
extent  lo  which  it  is  really  attested  in  PI.  With  the  development  which  we 
actually  Snd  in  nlmpi,  KAi/(r),  compare  also  dissyllabic  slni  from  ttint,  mono- 
syllabic An  from  rliu  \  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  (tAn^r),  the  monosyllsbic  form 
preclnded  shortening. 
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syllable  nemp,  trbich  has  become  absolutely  slioct  in  dissylUIric 
nimpi,  is  once  more  necessarily  heard  as  an  absolute  long,  e.  g. 
Mo,  653  n|mp(e)  abs  tfi  petam.  Hence  the  anomaly  by  which 
UHe)  and  nemp{e)  always  appear  as  longs  in  elision  before  a  iMg 
syllable  is  already  explained;  we  have,  however,  also  to  eiplain 
the  still  more  striking  and  more  perplexing  anomaly,  by  which 
ilUe)  and  nemp{e)  appear  only  as  longs  in  elision  before  a  ilwrl 
syllable,  e.  g.  sli(e)  dmabam,  nimp{e)  at,  and  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  reasons  which  exist  for  the  last  pronunciatioD, 
we  shall  need  to  examine  more  closely  the  Roman  system  of 
quantity,  the  Roman  quantitative  organism,  and  to  estimate  the 
means  which  it  possesses  for  self-protection  and  self-preservation. 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  examination,  I  wish  10 
give  some  further  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  pennltimale 
syllable  of  a  Latin  pronoun  or  particle  is  not  in  any  case  a  full 
or  absolute  long,  but  only  a  '  half-long '.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  principle  is  afforded  by  ihe  usual  accentuations  ptrhtde.  tii- 
inde,  pritnde,  dtinde,  even  ixinde,  which  are  fully  attested  by 
the  ancient  grammarians  (cf.  Scholl,  De  ace.  192  f.;  Weil  aixl 
BenlQw,  48;  Seelmann,  Aussp.  d.  Lat.  41).  These  accentuatioBi 
may  well  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  inelegant  and  incorrect,  but  iber 
are  far  from  being,  as  Scholl  is  dbposed  to  think  (1. 1.,  69  f.)  the 
mere  inventions  of  the  grammarians;  for  we  find  at  least  ok 
ancient  grammarian,  viz.  Servius  (Keil,  IV,  444,  26;  SchSI, 
1. 1.,  191).'  condemning  deinde  as  an  actual  barbarism  and  waniii^ 
his  readers  against  its  continued  use.  Since  then  we  find  the 
syllable  ind  counted  as  short  to  the  latest  period  in  determiDtDg 
the  accent  both  of  txindt  and  of  siMuU,  the  needleasness  of 
seeking  any  other  explanation  of  dimoric  inde  than  the  weakenins 
of  the  first  syllable  is  apparent;  cf.  also  elbui^  from  em-iHu^ 
em-'ium.''  We  know  also  from  Gellius  (vi,  7)  that  so  careful  ud 
intelligent  an  observer  as  the  poet  Annianus  was  unable  to  d^ 
termine  correctly  the  place  of  the  accent  in  the  adverb  exadverstm, 
but,  following  the  metrical  accent  of  a  verse  of  Terence  (Phor.  88), 

'  (BKTbtrimus  fit  per  dctntclionem)  accentui,  qnando  diciniu  deiade; 
mediatn  enim  habere  debait  acntun,  quia  poutione  longa  eiL — SomBt't 
explanation  or  this  accent  u  deriTed  from  the  ihortened  form  Mn  (Lat  last- 
lehre,  p.  loj)  ii  a  larpriiing  one ;  if  it  were  true,  we  onght  to  have  amdnn^ 
from  amdatm,  J/gmm  from  JAan, 

■Cf.  SkntKh,  Forach.  15B,  n.  i,  and  miol.  LIX,  496;  not  from  A.Ww. 
which  Bitt  alio  thinki  of  (I.  I.,  360). 
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he  wished  to  pronounce  exddversum,  Similaily  Priscian  (XV, 
31  H.)  seems  to  prescribe  Ralidmversus,  SiciH&tnverats?  It  is 
probable  that  both  Annianus  and  Priscian  were  mistaken  in  these 
examples,*  but  the  very  fact  that  they  could  thus  fall  into  error 
shows  that  the  penultimate  longf  of  a  particle  was  very  faintly 
accented;  they  could  not  so  easily,  for  example,  have  mistaken 
the  place  of  the  accent  in  the  substantives  lixor./iHus,  servdrum. 
Perhaps  we  may  similarly  explain  the  accentuation  of  nihiium 
(from  nikilum)  and  the  regular  measurement  of  the  particle 
proficto  ssprdflcto  in  PI.  (e.  g.  Mi.  agopro'fecto  vtdi;  cf.  Miiller, 
PI.  Pros.  24.9;  Ahlberg,  Correpl.  32  ff.);  the  accents  siquando, 
niquando  are  also  well  attested,  but  probably  admit  of  a  different 
explanation,  cf.  TAPA.  XXXV,  34. 

At  least  one  other  subordinate  word-form  is  shown  by  its  vo- 
calism  to  be  fully  as  weak  in  utterance  as  nempe  and  neH  {neUi). 
This  is  O.  Lat.  oUe,  alius,  in  which  the  original  d  was  early 
reduced  to  I  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  unaccented  use  of 
the  pronoun,  as  Lindsay  correctly  explains  (L.  L.  430,  193). 
Hence  if  Stolz,'  139,  speaks  of  this  change  as  still  unexplained, 
his  statement  seems  needlessly  cautious.  We  need  not  even 
conjecture  that  the  reduction  of  o  to  t  took  place  originally  in 
word-groups  like  sid-olU,  qudd-dUe,  ctim-oUd  (cf.  Uko  for  in  sloco), 
but  we  may  safely  assume,  in  view  of  its  highly  atonic  character, 
that  the  weakening  affected  the  simple  pronoun  from  the  first.* 
If  then  trochaic  ille  does  not  appear  to  be  invariably  shortened 
in  O.  Lat  like  trochaic  nempe,  this  partial  preservation  of  the 
old  quantity  is  not  due  to  the  retention  of  any  accentual  force, 
but  rather  to  the  influence  of  spondaic  illi,  tllo.  We  find  further 
that  the  pronouns  iUe,  hie,  ipse  were  never  treated  as  clearly 
accented  words  in  any  period  of  the  Latin  language.  Thus,  as  is 
well  known,  the  poets  of  the  classical  age  do  not  elide  either 
iambic  or  spondaic  words  before  an  acute  syllable,  but  as  a  rule 
admit  such  elisions  only  before  atonic  monosyllables  like  et,  ac, 
at,  ui,  in,  ex.    An  exception  is  most  freely  made,  however,  in  ihe 

'SchOlI,  D«acc.  iql,  *eekt  however,  both  to  change  tb<  gene nd  verbiage  of 
the  paisage  and  to  cortecl  Ihe  example  fpTSD  lo  ftaUamvAtta, 

*  AnDiannt  wat  mittaken  in  t*iUo€ntim  at  a  regular  accent ;  in  Ihe  particular 
venc  which  he  cited,  however,  the  particle  laRerK  eliiion,  and  the  accent  may 
probably  recede,  i.  e.  tsdJvtT3{tnn)  \  lee  below  (lecond  paper). 

*A»iliiiUtioo  01  adapution  toother  pronominal  formt,  luch  ai  the  caic- 
formi  of  isit  aod  ifii.  may  have  facilitated  thii  change,  but  are  not  Ukcty  to 
have  actually  canted  it,  ai  is  sometimei  aisamed  (Bennett,  Appendix,  p.  136). 
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case  of  these  atonic  pronouns,  cl  g.  Hor.  Ep.  ii,  3,  163  nodft 
isto;  Sen.  Thy.  1064  f.  mana  mea  ipse;  Luc.  iii,  14  vidi  ipsa 
tenentes ;  v,  584  caell  iste  fretiqne  (v.  Trampe,  De  Luc.  arte 
inetr.,  Berlin,  1884,  p.  t6);  Ov.  Met  zv,  814  legl  ipse;  cC  die 
remarks  of  L.  Miitter,*  366,  340  f.,  346  f.,  who  notes  also  the 
admission  of  similar  elisions  before  omnis,  alfue,  ergo,  vigwH, 
kercle,  esse  (1. 1.,  340,  463,  547  ff ).  Finally,  Apulaus  is  the  moM 
scrupulous  of  all  the  Latin  prose  authors  in  restricting  the  me 
of  elision,  and  most  nearly  observes  the  rules  of  artistic  poetry 
in  this  respect;'  yet  in  all  his  works  no  trace  is  to  be  fotud 
of  the  avoidance  of  any  form  of  elision  (ex<xpt  that  of  iambic 
words  perhaps)  before  atonic  iUe,  iste,  ^se. 

U.  Dbvblophbht  of  the  Expikatokv  Accent  EssEtmAixT 

COHPLBTB  IN  THK  THIRD  CeNTDKV  B.  C 

Proofs  of  this  Fact. 
The  problem  of  iUe  is,  in  one  sense,  a  complex  one,  and  iB 
correct  solution  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  Latin  quantitative  and 
accentual  systems  in  the  republican  period.  It  is  highly  prcAable, 
as  Weil  and  Benlow  (Accent.  Lat.  9)  were  inclined  to  recognite 
as  long  ago  as  1856,  that  the  expiratory  character  of  the  I^tis 
accent  is  described  by  Quintilian  (xii,  10,  33)  under  the  Una 
rigor  (cf.  also  Sommer,  Lat  Lautlebre,  106,  §  73},  but  it  b  qaiK  , 
unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  appeal  to  the  first  centuiy  oi 
the  empire.  The  character  of  the  Latin  accent  was,  in  &ct, 
clearly  determined  in  the  early  republic,  and  we  shall  be  justiSc<I 
in  inferring  that  almost  all  the  accentual  causes  which  opetated 
in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the  century  of  Commodiao,  were 
present  already  in  the  third  century  B.  c,  the  century  of  nautos. 
The  two  periods  are  separated  of  course  by  the  classical  qtc 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  thii  fact  has  been  poioted  out  berore  or  aot  h 
T««dine  ApnlciDi  tome  jttn  1^.  I  wa«  muEh  itnick  by  the  reilricliou  o^t^ 
he  clearly  places  upon  the  aie  of  el[iioQ,  and  b;  van  VlEel'i  frequent  intn- 
dnclion  of  onneceitary  hiatal  into  the  (eit,  e.  g.  Met.  v,  ao  Jin,  pradtolaiw 
adToUbimai,  instead  of  tbe  MS  reading:  praeitolabinini  advoUbiinai.  '^'< 
avoidance  of  elition  ii  probably  an  anconicioni  tendency  both  with  Apsleix 
and  with  Hanianui  Capella ;  it  ii  conieqnentlT  carried  ont  moit  tboiM^'T 
in  paMacea  of  the  more  exqniiilc  and  ornate  kind,  a*  tcaj  be  leea  fn' 
Met.  *i,  14  (deacription  of  the  marrlaEe-feail  of  Cnpid  and  Ptyche).  Oi 
Apnleia*  at  a  pra*e  poet,  cf.  farther  Ribbeck,  RBm.  Dichtnne,  III  JiT  '''' 
Norden,  Antike  Knnitproia,  boo  ff. 
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which  breaks  the  line  of  a  uniform  progression,  and,  arresting 
the  accentual  movement  at  many  points,  carries  the  development 
forward  only  in  an  irregular  and  partial  manner.  Allowing  for 
these  irregularities,  we  may  still  say  that  the  development  of  the 
accent  was  essentially  complete  in  the  O.  Lat  period,  and  the 
accent  itself  was  fully  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  which 
are  commonly  produced  by  an  expiratory  accent  of  moderate 
strength;  consequently,  from  the  purely  physiological  point  of 
view,  quantitative  pronunciation  was  already  difficult  for  the 
Romans  of  the  third  century  B.  c,  and  accentual  pronunciation 
was  already  easy.  This  fact  is  almost  universally  recognized, 
it  is  true,  at  the  present  day,  but  the  necessary  conclusions  are 
not  always  drawn.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  essentially 
alt  the  quantitative  errors  and  all  the  accentual  innovations,  which 
characterize  the  versification  of  Commodiao  and  of  the  second 
and  third  century  inscriptions,  were  already  heard — at  least  oc- 
casionally— in  the  purely  vulgar  language  of  the  earlier  period. 
But  at  this  point  the  resemblance  between  the  two  epochs  abruptly 
ends.  These  vulgar  pronunciations,  which  were  often  almost 
completely  at  variance  with  quantitative  principles,  were  not 
received  as  a  rule  into  the  literary  language  of  Plautus  and  bis 
contemporaries, — at  least  they  were  not  received  into  that  part  of 
their  bnguage  which  is  represented  by  the  dialogue  metres.'  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  literary  usage. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  Roman  quantitative 
system  of  pronunciation  was  a  fully  accepted  and  established 
system  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  and  the  Romans  of  this  period 
were  resolved,  on  grounds  of  usage  and  association,  to  retain  the 
quantitative  pronunciation  essentially  unchanged.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  say  that  it  was  the  national  choice  to  hold  the  accent 
in  check  (so  &r  as  possible),  and  to  preserve  at  least  the  essential 
parts  of  the  qtiantitative  system.  Senaius  pcpultispu  Romantu 
decrevH.  The  quantitative  pronunciation  was  already  physio- 
logically difficult,  but  the  national  character,  as  it  existed  in  the 
third  century  b.  C.  in  unimpaired  sturdiness  and  vigor,  was  little 
daunted  by  these  physiological  difficulties,  probably  was  little 
conscious  of  their  existence.    The  decline  in  intellectual  force  and 

'  Allhongh  it  hunatafewpoinliof  contact  with  the  tpeech  of  the  niiiltitiid«, 
the  UngnigB  of  Plantni  is  andeniabljr  « literaTy  idiom.  Skatsch  ii  qnite  right 
in  taying  (Fonch.  47,  n.  i)  that  it  doci  not  repreient  Tulgar  Latin,  but  the 
better  converMtional  lone. 
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elasticity,  which  marked  the  later  empire,  brought  the  quantita- 
tive system  to  auddeo  collapse,  since  the  maintenance  of  both 
accent  and  quantity  was  a  task  too  great  for  an  outworn  and 
enfeebled  epoch,  but  the  Romans  of  the  early  Republic  were 
consc)ou3oriar{rerpM>wers,«nd  they  deliberately  chose,  under  the 
influence  of  psychological  causes,  the  more  difficult  pronuncia- 
tions. That  the  vulgar  speech,  however,  already  admitted  the 
easier  accentual  forms,  is  clear  fiom  the  following  considerations: 
(i)  The  principles  which  underlie  the  verse  of  Commodiaa 
and  of  the  [rapular  inscriptions  in  the  third  century  a.  d.  are  not, 
as  is  often  supposed,  new  or  sudden  discoveries  in  Lalio  versifi- 
cation, but  have,  at  least  in  large  part,  characterized  the  popular 
forms  of  the  r'lm  \aia  from  the  beginning.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  certain  resemblances  exist  between  the  hezameiers 
of  Commodian  and  the  anapaests  of  Plautus.  and  at  some  future 
time  1  may  attempt  to  examine  more  fully  into  these  points  of 
similarity.  Since  I  have  no  wish,  however,  in  discussing  the 
problem  oiiUe,  to  use  more  or  less  doubtful  illustrations  from  ifae 
anapaestic  cantica,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  hex- 
ameters of  the  characteristic  Commodianic  type  are  found  among 
the  well-known  Praenestine  Sories,  which  dale  Irom  the  first 
century  B.  c.  in  their  present  form,  but  are  in  reality  much  older, 
e.  g.  CIL.  I  1447  Itibeo  [o]elI:  sei  3([c]  //«n/ gaud€bit  semper 
(so  Mommsen;  BQcheler,  331,  9,  reads:  Idbeo  et  fs  ei  A /fcerii, 
etc.)'  Not  to  mention  other  characteristics,  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  structure  of  the  third  and 
fourth  feet  in  Commodian — laws  which  are  scarcely  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  either  by  Hanssen  or  by  W.  Meyer' — will 

'Maorenbrecher,  Hiat.  101.  doei  not  seem  to  andeirUnd  lh«  ilractDTC  of 
thii  Tcne.  He  scans ;  lubeo  ^l  ii  el  xi  fijcerlt  |[*udj>blt  s^mpei.  bnt  aeilher 
the  Satin  nor  Commodian  dUretard  the  watd-eccent  in  the  fifth  foot  ol  the 
hexamelct. 

'  Hannen  (De  arte  metr.  Comm.,  Dissert.  Pbilol.  Argenlorat.  V.  31  ff.)  6nt 
stated  in  part  the  law,  which  governs,  in  the  pajMge  rrom  the  lecond  to  (he 
third  foot,  the  hexameters  t>i  Commodian  and  of  the  inscriptions.  TkU  law 
ttan  a  itriUHg  rtimtblatue  to  lit  difoiii  law  of  Drahtim  and  Meytr,nul  mm- 
JaiiiUdlymalut  far  Ihi  etttHtial  unity  ff  Latin  melrit  ;  Mmci  we  may  i<ry  tkai  tit 
tnt  lam  italti  ikt  irrtJuiiile  niniianai  af  Latin  qtanKty  for  the  ytvot  Sitriiaior, 
tit  Blher  far  Iht  yivot  leaf.  According  to  Hansien,  the  quantiC;  is  regalnrljr 
preserved  in  the  thesis  o(  the  second  foot,  immediately  preceding  the  re^lar 
caesaia,  e.  g.  C.  A.  38  Iduirco  fiiiuri;  ib.  ^i  cUnamui  fn  vlcQum.  The  excep- 
tion* which  occur  to  this  rule  were  later  correctly  explained  bj  W.  Meyer 
(UnpruDg  d.  rhythm.  Dichtung.  MUochen,  iSBj,  p.  aS  ff.).  «ho  pointed  out 
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recofrnize  ia  this  example  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Commo- 
dianic  versification. 

that  it  WM  itTictly  necuiai;  to  oburve  the  quantity  only  in  tke  UUttr  of  two 
ihorti  which  precede  the  caenm.  e.  g.  C.  A.  114  it  patitiit  qaJ}inU6 ;  il>.  94 
qui  pater  ^l  ftllui.  But  Hanaien  and  Meyer  have  dUcorcred  only  a  part  of 
the  law  which  goTcmi  the  popular  dactylic  Tcnification.  Tlurt  itfrttistfy  tht 
lamt  attmmut  of  tkt  fiianH^  is  Iht  faiiagt  frvm  tkt  lUrd  la  tkt  fattrik  fatt, 
wiermer  lie  umitifttnaria  it  emphytd,  ■'.  /.  >'»  aU  taut  in  viMtk  the  ietta  falJi 
t^an  a  wrJ-eitd,  e.  g.  C.  A.  38  Idcirco  fiilQif  dOdlJt ;  ib.  75  clamamai  In 
flcdDin  lardfi ;  ib.  94  qui  paler  ^t  fTIIiu  dlcltdr.  It  followi  then,  it  wc  omit 
the  liccniei  of  the  Grat  foot,  that  the  tbeiia  of  diaiyllabic  feet  cannot  be 
formed  with  the  fint  lyllable  of  wordi  like  JUr,  nor  the  tfaeii*  of  trUyltabic 
feet  with  the  lir*l  two  lylUblet  of  word*  lilie  prmilnUi  and  ttalit.  I  may  add 
that  Hantion  never  really  inveitiipted  Che  obietrance  of  qaantily  in  the  third 
fool,  bat  he  ilatei  loaiewhat  Taguely  (1.  1.,  gio)  that  the  word-accent  U 
ob*er*ed  not  only  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  feel,  but  frequently  alto  in  the  fourth 
foot.  Thii  last  obienralion  ii  perfectly  correct;  for  the  law  which  bat  jn*l 
been  ttated  meant  (hat  word. accent  ii  di*r^(arded  in  the  fourth  foot  only  in 
the  caie  of  the  word-forms  \j\j  .t.,  — '■j  -t-,  "j  -t-.  — ^,  white  the  accent  of  all 
trisyllabic  and  teCnuyllabic  words  that  end  either  in  a  spondee,  a  trochee,  a 
dactyl,  or  a  cretie  (e.  g.  dbcAres,  kSntrti,  tSiUtIa,  UmfiiHva,  qued  immiiul, 
neiiUgi/i  it  iDTariiblf  reipecled,  e.  £.  C.  A.  16  miSIti  quTd^m  bnStf  et  ign6ti, 
corde  lopfti.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  a  most  elaborate  and  careful 
slatislic.  Meyer  (1. 1..  34  f.)  allows  himself  to  drift  into  a  mere  polemic  a|;ainit 
Hantsen'i  obtervaliont.  and,  althontb  be  sees  clearly  that  '  remarkable  taws ' 
('  merkwUrdige  Gesetie ')  goTens  the  third  and  fourth  feel,  bii  discnssion  it 
singularly  confused  and  wholly  barren  of  results  (c(.  Hantsen,  Philol.  SnppL 
V  (iBSg)  MB).  In  conclusion,  the  structure  of  ihc  interior  parts  of  the  Tulgar 
Latin  hesameter  appear*  10  show  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  metrical 
accent  falls  upon  a  word-end,  the  ear  of  the  average  Roman  could  hear  the 
quantity  with  fall  dittlnctoeti  only  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  i.  e.  Ihc 
tyllable  upon  which  the  word-accent  depends.  In  view  of  this  fact.  It  teemt 
probable  that  C.  P.  W.  MUller  (Pt.  Pr.  404,  416,  433),  Christ  (Metr.'  330  f.) 
and  HaTet(M^tr.<glSj  IT.)ate  right  in  v:i.nninsiOmtmK/Si.fi/naiiinntu(wK 
should  add  also  i/fulmfnl)  even  in  Ihe  Graeco-Roman  anapaests  and  iambic 
Terse-beginningi  of  PI.  An  absolutely  certain  conclusion  cannot  ptubably  be 
reached  here,  but  although  the  accents  tammtldA,  ffcttfri  are  frequent  in  the 
cantica,  (here  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  thai  the  pronunciations  mri- 
mdd&s  and  ftcUrl  with  shortening  were  ever  known  to  Roman  metric  (cf. 
below);  the  scanty  Indications  which  the  verse  affords  agree  at  least  as  well 
with  the  opposite  conclusion.  Thus  PI.  regularly  allows  a  dactyl  in  the 
second  place  of  the  anapaestic  dipody  only  in  two  cases :  (1)  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  Greek  usage,  it  it  preceded  by  a  dactyl  in  the  first  place ;  (3)  when 
the  dactyl  (or  proceleasmaticus)  in  the  second  place  shows  agreement  of 
word-  and  verse-accent,  e.  g.  Ba.  1161  verum  aitdire  hlam  ;  cf.  Kloti,  Grundz, 
aSl  ff.;  Seyffert,  Burtian's  Jahreib.  1S94,  375;  Aadonin,  De  PI.  Anap.  7q; 
Exon,  Hennathena  XII  496,  n.  i.     In  the  case  of  the  very  few  apparent 
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(2)  Since  Latin  final  syllables  rarely  receive  ihe  accent,  they 
are  usually  obscurely  uttered  CQ"'"'-  '•  '>»  8;'  t'l  3i33').  "°<*. 
with  the  exception  of  syllables  ending  in  a  diphthong  or  in  s  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  vowel  (which  are  very  rarely  shortened  by  the 
old  dramatists),  they  are  scarcely  more  than  half-longs.  As  is 
well  known,  these  syllables  were  often  shortened  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  A.  d.  (Hanssen,  ].  1.,  48  S,;  Schlicber,  Origin 
of  Latin  Rhythmical  Verse,  49  ff.)-  This  shortening  appears  in 
the  popular  versification  of  the  inscriptions  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  A.  D. ;  thus  we  find  in  hexameters 
of  the  year  156  A.  D.  of  otherwise  good  composition  (CLE.  350) 
the  shortened  ablatives  melled,  undd,  eausd,  med,  ard,  e.  g.  v.  5 
labitur  undi  levi  per  roscida  prata  Tirinus,  Similarly  satvi 
occurs  in  very  fair  hendecasyllabics  of  the  second  century  (CLE. 
15041  38)>  K-  S-  ^r%o,  salvg,  Priape,  salvia,  sancte.  We  are  natnr* 
ally  led  to  inquire  then  whether  final  syllables  were  ever  fully 
shortened  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the  O.  Lat.  period.  A  some- 
what similar  question  is  often  asked  by  those  critics  who  rqect 
the  early  development  of  the  expiratory  accent  (e.  g.  Klots, 
Grundz.67;  Havet, '  H£tr.,  pp.  142,  143',  according  to  Klotx), 
viz.,  why,  if  such  an  accent  was  already  in  existence  in  the  third 
century  b.  c,  it  did  not  produce  pukkrl  {/dcium)  and  belli 
{gUria)  as  well  as  beni  {factum)  and  domt  (ristaf).*    A  partial 

exceptioni  which  occnr  in  our  text,  we  ihould  thetefoTe  probably  mn  Foe. 
IIB7  per  qn^m  vlTimiii;  Per.  7S1  ita  m^  TOiildi,  and  thii  icaniion  1*  bIm 
a  poi<ibilit7  in  the  very  rare  ei ample ■  like  Ba.  iigS  cen^i  t&mcr^  (ed.  nia.: 
•am^re  cental).  Leo  (Fonch.  >gi  f.)  fonnerlf  wiihed  to  ican  rOmmoA  ia 
the  eaie  of  length  bjr  poailion.  but  JMtB  in  the  ewe  of  lenclh  by  natvre. 
Skutich  (ripac,  ti4  ff.)  ibowt  at  length  that  thit  dichotomj  ii  untenable,  liat 
•canelf  Makei  good  hii  asinmption  of  timmidit.  When  he  ufct  (L 1.,  19^ 
why  tUmiH^i  and  ainiU  do  not  occur  In  Ter».clDiei.  the  obviooi  antwet  U 
that  PI. — no  leii  than  Commodian — ittove  to  keep  hii  vene-cloiei  atMointelj 
pare  in  their  quantity.  In  general,  Commodian'i  niage  repreaeolt  the  uaie 
kind  of  perception  of  quantity  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  p'aoimartaDi ;  thu 
the  later  Romani  conld  very  well  accept  '  imp/ttu  fttit'  as  an  eiample  of  BB 
anapaett  followed  by  a  trochee  (Diomedet,  Keil,  I,  469,  14),  hot  they  conld 
not  accept  'minirtm  fttit',  in  the  tame  value;  •inllarly  they  conld  r^aid 
'fofrtgi  legitmt'  (it.  ii^.ii)  ai  an  anapacit  and  a  dactyl,  and  'digntUt'  (tt. 
470,  9)  at  an  anapaeit,  but  they  could  not  m  treat  ^fmitftim  UgUmt'  or 
'Jignintm';  for  additional  example*  of  thii  kiod,  cf.  Coruen  II  ■938. 
'  (Doctor)  cural>it  etiam,  n«  citremae  lyllabae  intercidanL 
*Veiba  .  .  .  quorum  pan  derorari,  para  deititui  Mlet,  pleriiqae  eitrcBaa 
lyllabai  non  perfcrentibui.  dum  priornm  lono  IndalKent. 
*Cf.  alto  Ahlberg'i  reference  to  thit  problem,  De  ace.  13. 
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answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given  in  the  discussion 
of  the  real  character  of  the  'half-long'  syllable  (p.  421).  After 
a  long  initial  syllable  the  ear  naturally  hears  the  obscure  finals  of 
puUkre  and  belli  as  longs.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  possi- 
bility that  these  finals  were  at  times  pronounced  in  the  purely 
vulgar  language  as  full  shorts?*  It  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  such  a  neglect  of  quantity  actually  occurred.  Not  to  mention 
the  earlier  shortening  of  final  a  in  the  Nom,  Sing,  of  the  First 
Dec].,  a  sufficient  proof  is  afforded  by  the  complete  shortening  of 
many  final  syllables  which  took  place  during  the  literary  period, 
especially  final  syllables  in  I,  r,  /,  es  (e.  g.  atlinil,  impUi,  audit, 
narral,  narrdbat  dUcal,  vidil,  ndrror,  amdior,  uxor,  exemplar, 
aniMol,  vectigal,  miles, pulvis,  etc),  and  by  the  still  later  shorten- 
ing of  final  syllables  in  o  (e.  g.  motteo,  narro,  virgo,  veto).  It  is 
clearly  not  correct  to  say  that  the  post-Plautine  quantities  implH, 
narrdt,  Iristior,  mills,  etc.,  are  due  simply  to  the  analogy  of  vidit, 
amai,  honor,  eques,  etc  There  was  a  constant  tendency  in  Latin 
to  pronounce  all  final  syllables  weakly,  and  amoi^  uncultured 
and  careless  speakers  the  pronunciation  btlh,p4lchri,  tlrbi,  vidt, 
must  have  been  sometimes  heard  as  well  as  vidil,  implit,  ndrrdl, 
ndrrif,  Uxor.  AH,  however,  who  had  the  least  ambition  for 
correct  and  dignified  speech  rejected  the  first  series  of  pronuncia- 
tions as  wholly  destructive  of  quantity,  while  they  accepted  in  the 
end  the  second  series,  because  they  found  a  plausible  justification 
for  their  use  in  the  analogy  of  the  generally  received  vidii,  agal, 
volo,  komo,  etc  Thus  the  existence  of  the  analogy  is  not  the  real 
reason  for  these  innovations;  it  is  only  the  pretext  for  their 
acceptance,  since  it  enabled  the  Romans  to  legitimatize  (he  easier 
and  more  natural  pronunciations  without  consciously  rejecting 
the  principle  of  quantity.  Cf.  Corssen's  well-known  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  the  accent  in  the  shortening  of  Latin  final  sylla- 
bles, IV  483  S. ;  488  ff.  Similarly,  Lindsay  (L.  L.  119,  215  f.) 
points  out  that  the  early  weakening  in  Latin  prosody  of  the  final 
syllables  of  *miless,  */>rodess,  etc,  is  to  be  explained  through  the 
unaccented  nature  of  the  finals,  and  that  a  long  vowel  before 
final  -r  and  -/  is  shortened  only  in  unaccented  syllables,  e.  g.  in 
canddr,  calcdr,  Iribundl,  but  not  in  the  accented  monosyllables 
ftr,sU,ptr,tiQ. 

'  On  tbe  obseiTuice  of  qaantitjr  by  the  Roman  nii**e*,  cf.  lome  jn*t  obiet- 
Tktioni  by  ProfeuoT  F.  F.  Abbott  in  hU  review  of  Btlcbeler'i  Cirmin*  Lai. 
EpigT..  A.  J.  P.  XIX  89. 
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(3)  At  one  point,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  strict  quantita- 
tive pronunciatioa  was  especially  acute,  and  makes  itself  keenly 
felt  even  in  O.  Lat.  Unaccented  conjunctions  or  particles  like 
enim,  nempe  or  quando  are  usually  spoken  rapidly,  and  do  not 
occupy  nearly  so  much  time  in  pronunciation  as  iambic,  trochajc 
or  spoadaic  substantives  auch  as  dowtS,  betta,  bello}  Under  these 
circumstances  the  particles  cannot  retain  their  full  value  in  popular 
speech ;  consequently  iambic  particles  like  quia,  iia,  enim,  afitld, 
lamln  were  usually  measured  as  pyrrhics  in  O.  Lat.,  and  we  have 
already  noted  (p.  424)  that  a  limited  number  of  spondaic  and 
trochaic  particles  also,  such  as  guansei,  seine,  *gi0gue  and  nisi, 
underwent  an  extended  process  of  development  and  gave  place 
in  the  end  to  absolute  pyrrhics.'  In  the  case  of  spondaic  particles, 
however,  the  development  is  not  always  a  complex  one,  but  the 
ear  may  recognize  the  accomplished  fact  of  changed  value  by 
simply  measuring  the  final  syllable  of  the  particle  as  short  This 
weakening  of  spondaic  particles  must  have  been  extronely  fre- 
quent in  the  purely  vulgar  speech ;  we  find  only  haLT-a-dozen 
such  cases,  however,  definitely  admitted  into  the  O.  Lat.  literary 
language,  viz.  frustrd  {eon&ius  esf),  eonird  {hUrt),*  immd  (virv), 

'  So  in  the  caie  of  ntmnjr  particle*  which  tire  clotel;  connected  with  k  follav- 
ing  word,  redaction  hat  taken  place  bj  ijncope,  cf.  *^S  and  ai,  *tlt  itnd  tt. 
Hit  and  ml,  atjut  and  at ;  v,  alio  Lindsar.  !>■  L.  S03  f.  Similarly,  in  Bngliih, 
Hi.  Doolej,  writing  for  oni  comic  paper*,  r^ularly  aapprewei  the  vowel  in 
tAt,frvm, /ft,  etc.,  t.g.  "Whin  th' uoumen  raytnrned  cheerin' an' gay  rr« 
th'  fan'ral,  the;  fonnd  hint  littin'  on  tb'  dnreatep  waitin'  Pt  tbim  with  a  gnn." 
In  the  ca*e  of  well-worn  proper  namei,  cf.  alto  Lat  CtnuHi  with  Banle's 
'Sam'r  la  Anid  Llcht  Idjrlli,  thongh  the  former  ii  much  more  probably  an 
ancient  by-form.  In  I^tin  pronanciation,  howcTcr,  tyncope  i*  only  one 
among  many  formi  of  weakened  ntterance ;  >  good  snmmarj  of  the  character 
of  Latin  lyacope  it  giTen  b;  Victor  Henry,  Camp.  Granun.*,  BngL  trantL, 
%  79.  P-  90- 

*  Add  abo  *  id-Jtm,  which  appear*  to  have  given  Idtm  by  a  limilar  weakening, 
cf.  Stole*,  138,  n.  3.  InfM(n);^  the  naial  appear*  to  have  Gnt  become  (Ueat, 
jn*l  a*  in  tHji^nl  (Quint,  i,  7,  39) ;  for  the  pemanent  (hortening  which  then 
eniQcd.  compare  the  remark*  above  on  the  development  of  a  hypothetical 
*nipi  (p.  435,  n.).  Lindsay,  L.  L.  607,  contend*,  however,  for  the  esittence 
of  two  independent  form*,  viz.  qa^H  ti  vaA  qu&  H, 

'  Add  alio  in'S  (iMiuAaj^Bj),  which  *eem*  to  have  been  regularly  ibortened 
on  thi*  principle  (L.  Mailer*,  419  f.),  although  the  original  keia  it  probably 
*een  in  Mer.  99B  (*o  GSti  in  ed.  mai ;  MSB:  Ma  and  km).  All  the  pasiaget 
bearing  upon  the  quantity  of frailra  and  antra  in  O.  Latin,  are  collected  by 
Wedding,  De  vocalibn*  prodncti*  Lat.  voce*  termtnantibn*.  Halle,  1901,  p. 
39  ff.  The  thort  quantity  of  tentiu  ii  not  altogether  certain,  tince  it  i*  fully 
atteited  only  for  Pt.  156. 
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er^i  (firio)^  soUo  (dufiiindi,  Lucil.  lib.  inc.  73  M.)',  iwenH  (dicel, 
Eiin.  A.  479  M.J.  Iq  his  discussion  of  the  last-named  form — the 
only  form  of  the  whole  republican  poetry  that  has  definitely  lost 
the  final  m* — Maurenbrecher  (Hiat.  78)  aptly  adds:  "Diese 
Form  kann  Ennius  aus  der  Vulg^irsprache  entlehnt  haben.*"  The 
shortening  of  guandc  itself  was  not  admitted  into  the  literary 
language  until  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  but  in  quandequi- 
dem,  the  compound  of  guando  with  the  'enclitic'  quidem,  the 
language  accepted  with  avidity  this  shortening  from  the  first 
(Scherer,  Studem.  Stud.  II  137  ff. ;  Baker,  Class.  Rev.  1903, 
313  fii).  The  change  in  quandoquidem  is  not,  however,  due  simply 
to  composition  with  quidem,  as  Baker  (1. 1.,  316)  seems  to  think; 
such  a  view  would  be  a  superficial  one,  since  quidem  does  not 
usually  shorten  the  final  syllable  of  polysyllabic  words.  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  quidem  furnishes  only  the  pretext 
for  accepting  the  vulgar  quandi>,  which  is  already  in  use,  and 
which  the  language  is  already  disposed  to  accept,  if  it  can  find 
some  plausible  analogy  in  justification  of  its  use.  Similarly  the 
Romans  would  doubtless  have  gladly  adopted  a  somewhat  short- 
ened pronunciation  of  atonic  monosyllables  like  si,  la,  me  (cf. 
below;  also  Birt,  1.  I.,  344),  if  their  inherited  quantitative  sense 
had  allowed  the  reduction  of  such  words  at  all.  Quidem  is 
not  then  the  real  cause  even  of  the  shortening  which  is  seen  in 
the  compounds  Hguidem,  laquidem,  miquidem,  but  only  the  pre- 
text which  the  language  eagerly  avails  itself  of  (cf.  below. 
Part  II).  Nor  is  there  any  real  'accession  of  tone'  ('Tonan- 
schluss')  in  weakly  uttered  and  weakly  accented  stquidem, 
miquidem,  unless  this  well-worn  and  much-abused  phrase  be 

I  That  it,  the  final  0  of  tH^S  i*  treated  unlike  M  «lher  cuei  of  6aaX  e  in 
Latin, e.g.  nnlike/n)(I.-Ent. *pTO),kDd  evenif  tbethortqaoatilybeor^nal, 
we  are  nnder  the  neceiiitf  of  explaining  iti  retention. 

'Cf.  L.  MllIleT',4t4.  For  a  different,  and,  at  ilteemi  to  me, a  macb  leu 
probable  explanation,  which,  in  disregard  of  Pettni't  invariable  aiaga  in  tnch 
quotationi,  makei  mU6  an  Oican  N.  PI.  (=  MV2f),  cf.  Lindiaj,  L.  L.  16. 

*  (yfiidr,  ptmtdit,  ititrt,  ftttmeda,  prtptmtda,  which  were  formerly  often 
regarded  oi  ihowing  the  lou  affinal  n  (Ritichl,  Op.  II  633;  Ribbeck,  Lat. 
Fartikeln,  44)  are  now  better  explained  at  adverbial  ablative*. 

*  Somewhat  limilarly  in  a  later  period,  when  final  <k  wai  often  weakened  In 
other  wordi,  it  leemi  to  have  been  almoit  entirely  loit  in  the  particlei 
nKi»;Mit(ipi),  nMiqM^m).  firide{m),  etilm),  etc.  (Probi  Appendix,  Keil,  IV,  199, 
15);  cf.  CLE.  Bs6, 4  nnqna  Lroeai,  alto  BOctieler'i  note  on  U.  aij,  3  and 
LindHiy,  L.  L.  68. 
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intended  10  mean  '  Tonanscblusa  an  die  Satzumgebung ',' — the 
meaning  which  Biit  aeems  to  consistently  assign  to  the  term 
(1. 1.,  271, 244,  249,  etc.)'  Finally,  I  do  not  foi^et  that  other  expla- 
nations ofshortened/ruj/ril,'  etmtrd,  imm&,  etc.,  are  eagerly  sought 
by  many  scholars  (cf.  Skutsch,  Forsch.  8;  Lindsay,  L.  L.  557, 
393,  2ii),  but  they  are  explanations  which  have  little  value  or 
probability,  and  which  do  not  assist,  but  rather  hinder  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  development  of  Latin  word^forms.  Similar 
prejudices,  it  will  be  remembered,  formerly  led  to  the  almoel 
universal  rejection  of  the  popular  prosody /ai^f  in  Hor.  A.  P.65. 
rogdi  in  Pers.  v,  134,  Vettd  in  Cicero's  epigram  quoted  by  Quint 
viii,  6,  73  (cf.  Miiller',  414).*  There  is  little  reason  for  doubting 
then  that  the  shortened  ablatives /nufrj,  immo,  cf.  solid,  weie 
used  by  PI.  and  Lucilitu  as  well  as  by  Ausonius  and  Paulina 
(L.  Miiller*,  421),  and  that  even  in  the  period  when  the  final  dci 
these  forms  was  still  retained,  exsfrdd,  snprdd  and  similar  forms 
were  heard  at  times  in  the  vulgar  speech.*    In  general,  those 

'  H«Dce  we  (honld  perhip*  emend  tlie  trite  (onDoIa  '  QaantiUUentiielin^ 
darch  Toaufschluu '  to  read  'dnrch  TonantchlnM  «n  die  SaUtungebniig.' 
ThnHigh  thb  clwnge  the  phrue  mighl  become  le»  popular  and  catchy,  bat  it 
would  at  leut  be  more  MKnificant.  I  am  not  inre  that  I  know  jntt  what  the 
[Araie '  Tonanichloii '  meaiii  inGermaQ;  Birt,  in  the  article  cited,  conitantly 
ntei  it  as  ■jrnonymoas  with  *  Tonentiiehnne ',  and  it  ii  cl«ai  that  Ihii  i>  whit 
it  »M[lU  to  mean  in  the  leveral  caaei  tindei  diuQiiion.  The  best  expUnatioa 
of  ihortened  iffmdait  it  the  limplest ;  cf.  Bin,  1,  1.,  344 :  "  Das  Moti*  abet  ftli 
die  Knnang  war  die  flQchtige  BetonuDE  im  Sati."  On  the  olher  hand, 
WackcmaKel  (Beitrlge  edt  Lehre  r,  griech.  Accent,  31  f.)  leemi  to  me  to  com- 
pare Greek  and  Latin  changei  of  accentuation  far  too  cloKelji,  althoaeh  Gretk 
examplei  like  fyayt  and  4  roi  are  inteTeiting  and,  in  a  mearare,  incgcstite. 
Uaenet  (GOtlemamen,  311  f.),  though  ettentially  correct,  makei  the  tnbjecl 
needleiilr  difficult  and  obscure,  10  far  ai  L«lin  U  concerned,  while  Ahlbere'i 
diicattion,  Procel.  I  53  f-,  jMi*  no  truttwoTlhjr  reinlti.  See  fartbet  below. 
Part  II. 

■  Since  fnuir&  It  attested  for  PI.  only  in  the  phraBe  fnatrH-ni,  one  mi^t 
pouibly  think  here  of  (uch  shortening  with  an  'enclitic'  as  we  £nd  in 
nticiSqms,  ilqindem,  etc.  Such  mi  explanation  teems,  however,  very  improb- 
able in  the  pretent  case.  If  any  analosr  has  been  itrongly  felt  here,  it  <■ 
that  of  the  frequent  UH  tit,  UH  Hut  (cf.  WOlfflin,  ALL.  II  i).  It  is  notewortliT 
that  Stolt'.  133,  expresses  himself  much  mote  cautionsly  with  reference  to  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  shortened  form  than  in  his  former  edition. 

'  Also  mlqtdiem  in  Per,  i,  I  to. 

'  Attempts  to  deriTe  the  shortened  ftdverbs  tilS,  m*dO  and  the  like  from  ike 
Inslramentals  •rito-a  or  'cits,  *mode-tl  or  *madi  (cf .  Stoli ',  1 3s)  rather  than  fmn 
the  Ablatives  *dled,  ♦<»>■&,/  seem  also  unnecessary.     If  the  expiratory  accent 
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scholars  who  accept  the  expiratory  character  of  the  O.  Lat. 
accent  and  yet  confidently  reject  the  shortening  of  weakly  ac- 
cented particles,  occupy  on  anomalous  position;  strict  consis- 
ency  requires  a  modification  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
views.'  Finally,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discussion  which  I 
have  attempted  in  the  present  section  of  the  existence  of  pronun- 
ciations like  pulckri  or  beUi  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  will  seem 
to  some  rash  and  ill-considered.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  every  age  a  certain  number  of  pronunciations 
which  originate  among  the  lowest  social  classes  gradually  emerge 
from  obscurity  and  come  into  general  acceptance  even  among 
the  educated,  and  it  therefore  seems  proper,  in  a  study  like  the 
present,  not  to  leave  entirely  out  of  account  even  (he  speech  of 
the  infitna  pUbecula. 

ELiti>A,N.Y.  Robert  S.  Radford. 

i(  able  to  shorten  li(d)qmd€m,  btniU,  9-1^,  vtrAdiw,  date  Imidiai,  it  would 
Mem  fully  capabU  of  ihoiteninE  n'»(^aad  mMl»(d)\  cf.  alioj^induy,  L.  I„ 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  c1a«*ical  adverbi  si^ertU,  in/tmi  are  uiuallj 
explftined  >i  ahowing  the  suffix  -■/,  which  ii  seen  in  Lat.  fint  i*fu-Mfi, 
Vmht.fait-Ht.prr-Ht.  It  can  scarcelj  be  doubted  that  a  part  of  thii  explana- 
liOD  is  correct,  but  it  teems  easier  to  account  for  mpemi  in  this  waf  than 
in/trni,  since  an  adverb  in/tr  doe*  not  appear  to  be  attested.  One  ia  aluosl 
templed  to  thinii  of  "inftmi  as  shortened  through  the  analocr  of  luftmi  (ad*, 
and  prep.),  and  to  compare  the  imttrmf,  vaUi,  mature  al  later 
(L.  Mailer*,  419). 
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IV.— NOTES  ON  THE  PSEUDO-VERGIL  IAN  CIRIS. 
V.  5. 

EUi  me  vsrio  iacutDm  laodii  amore 

irriCaqne  eipertum  fallacU  praemia  toIei 

Cecropios  inaTii  expiiam  hortnlui  aunt 

6oreatii  viridi  tophiae  complect  itnr  umbra, 

iamqae  mea  ratione  indignumtt  qnaerere  carmen,  J 

longe  alind  studiam  atqnt  alio*  quae  accincta  labore* 

altiu*  ad  magni  «nbtendil  sidera  omndi 

et  placiium  paucif  aoia  wt  atcendere  collem : 

non  tamtn  abiiitam  coeptum  delexere  mnatu, 

in  quo  iare  meal  ntinaw  requiescere  mniai  10 

et  leriter  bUndam  liceat  deponeie  morem.' 
5  Turn  mat  gitrtt  it  Jigntan  tiU  Ha       Turn  ta  fu^  m  Jigmmt  lUi  R 

7*11  wtid  fuertt  n  Jigmtm  tiU  Lc      6  algtu  can.  l^  juat  om.  HRa  q:  L  pu  ' 
7  ttiMendU  Scaliger  uufemHt  HRa        ituftmii  Lt  ntiftxit  Schrader. 

Vv.  5f.  seem  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  no  conjecture,  however 
heroic,  has  yet  remedied  the  evil.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  lines,  but  they  are  all  open  to  more  or  less 
serious  objection.  Ribbeck's  reading  is,  on  the  whole,  the  roost 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  concerned; 
but  it  is  not  very  close  to  the  manuscripts,  and  necessitates  the 
insertion  of  quae  in  v.  6  with  the  unpleasant  elision. 

Now  if  we  read  vv.  i-i  i,  omitting  v,  5  for  the  moment,  we  see 
that  w.  1-8  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  author's  present 
pursuits :  v.  5,  therefore,  should  not  disturb,  but  rather  assist, 
this  description.  Aliud  in  v.  6  suggests  that  something  has  just 
been  mentioned  with  which  the  present  plan  of  life  is  contrasted. 
Accinela  and  suspexU  show  that  a  subject  is  wanting  in  the 
nominative  feminine  singular.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
propose  the  following  reading : 

et  maa  quae  ratio  dignata  est  qnaerere  carmeo, 
loose  alind  itDdinm  alque  alio*  acclncta  laborea, 
allius  ad  matni  tnipcxit  tidera  mnndi. 

If  this  is  assumed  as  the  true  reading,  the  corruption  is 
explained  as  follows.  Some  reader  in  ancient  times,  feeling  ttat 
the  contrast  between  the  author's  old  habits  and  the  new  was  not 
evident,  wrote  ium  in  the  margin  as  being  understood  in  v.  5. 

'QaoCaliont  are  made  from  Ribbeclc'i  text  and  apparatni  nnlex  olherwiie 
■peciGed. 
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Later  this  turn  easily  usurped  the  first  place  in  the  lint.  Tben 
the  guaerai  which  lay  concealed  in  quae  ratio  was  brought 
forward  as  the  principal  verb  of  the  line,  and  was  changed  to  the 
future  because  the  subjunctive  had  no  meaning.  With  one  verb 
in  the  line  already  there  was  no  further  need  of  dignaia  est, 
indeed  it  was  incomprehensible  with  ratio  lost,  and  soon  became 
digTium  sidi.  Thus  the  present  manuscript  reading  was  reached. 
The  first  impulse  to  this  course  of  corruption  is  to  be  found  in 
the  gloss  htm,  and  in  the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  words  mea 
quae  ratio  (for  mea  ratio  quae).  That  this  arrangement  is 
awkward  is  readily  confessed,  but  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  work 
of  so  slender  a  genius  aa  the  poet  of  the  Ciris.  The  reading 
suggested  has  this  lurther  advantage:  the  words  dignata  est 
quaerere  carmen  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  composition  of 
this  very  poem,  the  Ciris,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
otherwise  unexpected  cot^tum  muntts  in  v.  9. 

For  dignari  in  this  sense,  compare  Catullus  64.,  407  quare  nee 
talis  dignatttur  visere  coeius  \  nee  se  eonttngi  patiunlur  Imnine 
elaro;  Lucr.  V  51  nomie  decebit\  kune  hominem  numero  divum 
dignarier  esse;  better  still  Hor.  Epist.  II  3,  86  Aic  ego 
rentm  \_fiuttibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatiius  urbis  \  verba  lyrae 
motura  sonum  coneclere  digner;  and  Vir^.  Ed.  VI  i  Prima 
Syracosio  dignaia  est  ludere  versu  |  nostra  neque  eruiuit  silvas 
habiiare  Tkalia.  For  quaerere  thus  used  with  carmen,  no 
parallel  is  found  ;  but  the  word  is  not  out  of  place  here,  if  w« 
consider  the  nature  of  the  mythological  inveatigatiotu  which 
were  involved  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  like  the  Ciris.  And, 
furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  is  rather  given  to  the 
arbitrary  use  of  words  in  unusual  meanings.  Ratio  in  this 
passage  means  '  intellectual  power,' —  a  substitute  for  genius 
either  in  the  Alexandrian  mythological  poet  or  in  the  philosopher 
who  sets  forth  bis  system  in  verse.  Carmen  must  be  understood 
to  refer,  not  to '  poetry '  in  general  (which  would  require  carmina), 
but  to  this  particular  poem,  the  Ciris, 
V.  58. 

complarei  illun  et  msgni,  Hmu.11&,  poeUe 

(nun  Ternm  faleamur :  aiiMt  FoIrhTmnia  Ternm)  S5 

longe  alia  periiibent  mnUUm  membra  fignra 

Sc]Fllaeiim  monitto  Mxnm  infeitaie  Toraci ; 

iltam  cue  aenimnii  qnam  taepe  leeinut  tjllzi 

Candida  inccinctam  latranltbni  ingnina 

Dnlichiai  veiaiae  rate*  et  gni^te  in  all 

deprensoi  nantai  canibos  laceisue  ntai 
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Mr.  Robinson  Ellia  (A.  J.  P.  VHI,  p.  401)  says  that  "00 
explanation  which  can  be  thought  adequate  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  construction  of  aerumnis."  Forbiger  takes  aerutitnit  io 
the  sense  or  narratumes  4e  aerunnis  Ulyssts,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  use  of  rivnt,  and  mnkes  Ulixi  a  genitive.  This 
explanation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  inadequate,  and  too  fanciliil 
for  acceptance  without  further  support.  But,  as  one  reads 
through  these  lines  for  the  first  time,  aerumnis  can  hardly  £ul 
to  range  itself  as  an  ablative  with  vexasse  in  v.  60,  and  on  second 
thought  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  natural 
arrangement.  The  distance  between  the  two  words  will  be  ui^ed 
as  an  argument  against  this  construction.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  vv.  59  and  60  are  taken  bodily  from  Virgil  (Ed.  Vi 
75f.),  and  therefore  if  the  poet  was  to  use  aerumnis  at  all,  it  must 
be  introduced  at  some  distance  from  its  verb.  Many  instances 
of  worse  patching  than  this  might  be  quoted  from  the  Ciris. 

w.  62  ff. 
After  this  passage  come  the  following  ptizzling  lines  : 

■ed  neqae  MaeoniBC  patianlar  credere  cbtrUe 

nee  main*  iitoram  dnbui  erroribnt  i.nctor. 

namqiie  aliai  alii  volgo  Gnxare  paellas. 

qnae  Colopbonioco  Scyllae  dicantnr  Homero.  65 

Sillig  paraphrased  v.  63  thus:  "nee  hoc  credere  patitur,  qui 
dubiU  erroriius  (per  marej  Ulorum  (Ulixis  eiusque  sociorum) 
malus  (i.  e.  perniciosus,  noxius)  aucior  fuit,  i.  e.  Neptunus,  qui 
ipse  huius  Scyllae  pater  fuit,  quam  propterea  pro  ilia  Nisi  filia 
habere  non  possumus."  Forbiger  follows  PUtz,'  paraphrasing 
thus:  "nee  tamea  Homerus  malus  auctor  est illarum  narrationuo 
de  erroribus  Ulyssis  eiusque  sociorum." 

Sillig's  theory  will  certainly  not  hold,  and  PUtz's  interpretation 
is  far  from  clear.  Does  he  mean  that  Homer  is  not  the  author  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  that  he  is  a  good  author,  not  a  bad 
one  7    Neither  supposition  seems  reasonable. 

The  lines  are  beat  taken  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  authority  of 
Homer ;  and  by  Homer  the  author  means  not  only  the  poet  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but  also  the  writer  of  all  the  epic 
poetry  which  went  under  his  name  in  antiquity.    The  passage 

■Pan,  Wilh..  Adnotationes  ad  Vii^ili  Cirim.  Coloniae  1846.  UnferU- 
oatelj  thii  papei  wai  not  acceitjble  to  the  writer  of  the  preient  article. 
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should  be  construed  as  follows.  The  phrase  Maeeniae  chariae 
refers  to  Homeric  poetry,  as  usual.  Credere  is  used  practically  as 
a  noua  in  the  accusative  case,  the  object  oi  fioHuniur.  Malus 
oMctor  is  Homer.  Istorvm,  tnodifying  auelor,  refers  to  complures 
poeiae  of  v.  54.  Dubiis  erroribus,  ablative  of  specification  with 
fna/us,  refers  to  the  mythological  mistakes  and  contradictions  in 
Homeric  poetry.  As  predicate  <iiauclcr,patihtr  credere  is  to  be 
supplied.  '  As  for  these  tales,  however,  we  cannot  put  any  confi- 
dence in  Homeric  poetry  in  general,  nor  in  Homer  himself,  the 
unreliable  authority  for  the  poets  mentioned  above,  with  all  his 
error  and  uncertainty.  For  there  are  many  mythological  charac- 
ters, drawn  from  onesourceoranother.which  have  been  put  forth 
by  Homer  under  the  name  of  Scylla.' 

The  vulnerable  point  in  this  interpretation  is  in  the  words 
isiorum  ditiiis  erroribus.  But  two  circumstances  may  be  men- 
tioned which  will  lend  some  weight  to  the  theory,  and  possibly 
antici  pate  some  objection.  First,  istorum  is  to  be  referred  \opoeiae 
(v.  54)  rather  than  to  Ulysses  and  his  comrades,  because  of  the 
argumenutive  use  of  this  pronoun ;  iUorvm  wotdd  be  the  word 
naturally  used  to  refer  to  Ulysses  and  his  comrades.  Second, 
erroribus  is  better  taken  in  the  figurative  sense  of  '  mistakes,' 
rather  than  in  the  literal  sense  of  '  wanderings,'  because  the  whole 
passage  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  mistaken  myths,  and 
because  the  interest  is  not  in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  but  in 
his  one  adventure  with  Scylla. 

V.  279. 

nam  niii  te  nobii  lultii,  o  malui,  optima  Carme, 
ante  hnnc  conipectDm  cMuiTe  dentve  talUaet, 
ant  ferco  hoc'  (aperit  f«niiD  qaod  vate  latebat)  iSo 

'  pBTpaream  patrfa  il«i>i)MiH«m  vettlce  crinem 
ant  mihi  piaetentt  peperiwem  volneie  letam.' 
179  itmt  I  htdt  H. 

The  phrase  ante  hunt  eotttfieclum  has  been  variously  explained. 
Heyne  thought  it  might  mean  'before  my  eyes'  {Atme  =  meum) ; 
SUig  took  eompeelum  as  a  participle  and  hau  as  referring  to 
Nistis, '  before  be  [with  a  gesture]  was  seen.'  Scaliger  suggested 
a  change  to  ante  exspectaium;  Drakenborch  (on  Silius  Italicus 
II  31),  cmie  in  conspeclum',  Baehrens  (Jabrb.  105,  p.  845),  kunc 
in  ttmspeciutn  (but  in  his  text  be  prints  ante  m).  None  of  these 
interpretations  or  emendations  are  satisfactory:  Heyne's  is  bad, 
because,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  Latin  may  bear  the  meaning 
which  he  finds  in  it,  still  it  was  not  the  sight  of  Canne  that 
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stopped  ScylU, —  recall  v.  323  corripU  exiemplo  fessaim  ittngiure 
puella^t;  Sillig's  is  bad,  because,  again,  it  was  not  the  stgJii  ot 
her  ftUker  which  was  the  decisive  point  of  the  afiair  in  hand ; 
Scaliger's  is  bad,  because  U  presupposes  that  Carme  was  expected 
to  appear  at  some  time,  but  not  till  later;  Drakenborcb's  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  aa  Heyne's,  though  the  Latinity  is  better. 
The  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  ctm^ctumi  the  idea  that  Scylla  sees 
Carme,  or  that  Scylla  sees  her  bther,  or  that  Carme  sees  Scytla. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  Arguing,  then,  that  tbe  word 
ionspeciutn  introduces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  passage,  and  with 
the  hope  oi  procuring  an  addition  to  the  thought  which  is  iu 
more  appropriate  to  the  passage,  I  should  suggest  that  4Mnie  hoc 
cottfectum  be  read  in  place  of  aaie hunc  con^ctum,  'before  tlie 
comptetion  of  the  matter  in  hand.'  The  corruption  of  this  phrase 
would  not  have  been  impossible :  if  eonfecivm  were  once  mistakes 
for  con^cium,  the  scribe  would  naturally  change  hoc  to  kuju  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  noun  conspectum. 
V.  344. 

panlatim  tremebnada  genU  obdnceie  Teitem 

Tirgiiilt  et  pUcidam  tenebri*  ciptue  qnietem 

tnveno  bibnlnm  reiliBpieiM  Innen  oliro 

incipit  kd  crebroiqae  iniani  pectorii  ictn*  34S 

ferre  nunnm,  uiidoii  mulceni  praecocdia  palmU. 
345  qae  Bolhini,  om.  HLRca. 

The  whole  c^v.  344  is  almost  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
interpolation,  which  was  originally  written  as  a  gloss  on  Unebrii, 
and  which  later  crept  into  the  text.  Some  reader  may  have 
failed  to  understand  that  Carme  shaded  Scylla's  eyes  by  drawing 
the  fold  of  her  garment  over  them,  and  therefore  have  felt  the 
need  of  something  to  explain  tenebris.  The  objections  to  the  Use 
are:  (1)  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  any  lamp,  and  it  b 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  women  diould  have 
a  lamp,  for  Scylla  would  certainly  trust  to  her  familiarity  with  the 
rooms  and  passages  when  she  was  engaged  in  so  secret  an  entu- 
prise,  and  Carme  had  sprung  from  her  bed  in  too  much  excite- 
ment to  stop  for  a  light ;  (2)  that  the  line  is  an  awkward  obstacle 
between  the  infinitives  obdu£ere,caplareaxiAl\iK\&!h  onwhich  they 
depend, tn^i/iV  in  V.  345;  (3)  that  the  participle  inufrja,  which,  as 
Heyne  remarked,  must  be  from  ittvergere  and  not  from  mverUrt, 
\a  not  found  elsewhere,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  have  ben 
written  by  a  Kribe  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  by  the  author  of  the 
poem. 
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W.  359  ff. 
Lines  358  ff.  read  as  follows  (the  exact  reading  of  H  is  given 
for  360,  361): 

nnoc  tteiDCTe  initantis  belli  certamtn*  dicil 
comnanemqne  limere  deum,  onnc  regii  aiiiicii, 
Dunq.  ipii  veritu  eit  orbum  fit  mmnts  pBTentei  360 

cum  lore  commnne*  qui  hsbnere  nepoles 

The  other  MSS  show  the  following  variations :  ipo  L«  verita  est 
L<a  orbari  L«  flet  R«a  paretS  R  parentem  a  parente  Lc  quin  R 
Q  quada  L  qui  quondam  (■>. 

This  manuscript  tangle  has  never  been  satisfactorily  straight- 
ened ouL    The  old  vuIgate  before  Heyne  ran  thus : 
nunqne  ipio  reriu  ett  orbari  maeiU  piienCe 
cnm  lore  coiniiiDne*  qui  qaondam  habnere  nepotet. 

Heyne  considered  the  two  lines  an  interpolation. 
Sillig  wrote : 

nuDC  ip*i  TcriU  ett,  wbain  Bet  naetU  pMentem 
and  bracketed  t  he  next  line.  "  Primum  enim  de  patris  amicis," 
he  says,  "  tum  de  ipso,  deinde  de  se  adeo  est  solliciia,"  sc.  Scylla. 
This  dodges  tbe  difficulty  by  bracketing  361 ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  360  is  only  with  difficulty  made  to  mean,  "she  mourns  (or 
her  Other's  possible  bereavement  in  case  she  herself  should  be 
killed." 

Haupt(Opusc.  Ill,  p.  86 f.)  brands  Heyne's  decision  as  "  nicht 
Kritik,  sondem  Rathlosigkeit,"  and  suggests  the  fbllowiog 
reading: 

iunqae  ipti  verita  eit,  orbum  flet  maeita  parentem 
cnm  loTe  contmunet  qaem  par  lit  liabere  nepotei. 

He  believes  that  the  words  have  a  touch  of  tragic  irony  in  them : 
to  her  listeners  her  words  would  mean  only  that  her  father 
deserved  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Jupiter;  in  her  own 
mind  she  was  thinking  of  Minos,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  In  objection  to  this  reading  should  be 
noted  the  asyndeton  in  360,  and  the  violence  of  the  change  in 
qvem  par  sit  from  anything  offered  by  the  manuscripts. 
Ribbeck  (Rh.  M.  118,  p.  120)  has: 

ittmque  ipti  verita  a  I  le  orbam  flet  inaeita  parente 
cnm  loTe  commnnei  qui  oolit  habere  nepoiei. 

In  this  reading  vtrita  a  \  is  very  feeble,  and  noIU  implies  that 
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Scylla  had  lold  her  bther  of  her  wish  to  marry  Minos.  There 
seema  to  be  no  justificatioii  for  this  presumption,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  Scylla  should  broach  the  subject  before  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  the  two  armica. 

Baehrens  (J^^''^  105,  pp.  847  ff )  follows  Ribbeck  closely,  but 
he  makes  some  changes: 

uunqae  ip*i  Tcriu  ■  1  (OTTOcn  flet  mkCcU  puentem 
com  love  commnnei  qni  mittal  lubeie  nepotei. 
He  compares  Catullus  64, 379  f.  anxia  nee  maier  discordis  mtmesU 
pueUae  |  seeubUu  euros  mitUl  sperare  n^tes.    This  reading  be 
changes  in  his  edition  (PLM.  1 1)  to : 

UmqQc  ipii  veriu  hea !  tomtm  Set  maetla  parenlem, 
cum  lore  communei  qui  mittat  avere  nepotet. 

Both  of  these    readings  are  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
Ribbeck's  conjecture ;  and  iorvum,  besides,  is  rather  arbitrary. 
R.  Ellis  (AJP  Vin,  p.  10  £)  conjectures: 

iamqne  ipti  verilatt  orban  flet  maesta  pareDtem 
cam  IOT«  commnnet  qui  non  dat  habere  nepotet. 

This  he  translates:  "She  laments  the  childless  estate  of  her 
father,  Nisus,  forbidding  the  possession  of  grandchildren  comnoa 
to  himself  and  Jupiter."  Both  reading  and  rendering  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

For  361  Unger  (J.  of  P.  16,  p.  317)  suggests : 

cam  lore  comrounet  cui  non  datiiin  habere  nepotet. 
This  statement,  however,  is  not  true :  if  Scylla  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her  father  at  all,  be  had  the  chance  of  an  alliance  with 
Jupiter,  at  any  rate,  but  refused  it. 

For  these  two  Hoes  I  propose  a  reading  which  follows  (he 
maauscript  tradition  throughout,  except  in  the  meaningless  part 
of  361 : 

nuDc  re{b  anici* 
(namqae  ipii  reritul)  otbnm  Set  maeata  parentem, 
com  love  commaaet  qni  debet  hat>ere  nepole*. 
"  Now  before  the  king's  friends  (for  she  feared  to  do  it  before  the 
king  himself)  she  sorrowfully  bewails  the  fact  that  her  father  is 
without  an  heir,   whereas  he  ought  to  have  grandchildren  in 
common  with  Jupiter  himself."    It  should  be  remembered  tbal 
Nisus  had  no  children  but  Scylla,  and  therefore  no  male  heir; 
this  fact  Scylla  would  naturally  wish  to  call  to  his  mind  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  the  union  with  Minos  which  she  intended  to 
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propose  later.  Such  a  subject  as  this  she  would  not  care  to  open 
in  direct  conversation  with  her  father,  nor  would  she  be  likely  to 
indulge  in  such  fulsome  flattery  as  that  contained  in  361  before 
bis  very  face.  It  is  most  natural,  however,  that  she  should  plan 
to  reach  the  king's  ear  through  his  intimate  associates. 

For  the  dative  amicis  withySt/  compare  Prop.  I  12,  i.$/eltx 
qui  poiuil  praeserUi  flere  puellae:  in  the  present  passage, 
however,  flet  is  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  '  complain,'  and  the 
dative  is  used  as  with  dicere, 

V.  427. 
When  Scylla  has  been  bound  to  the  prow  of  Minos'  ship,  she 
breaks  forth  into  piteous  lamentations  and  cries  out  loudly  upon 
the  hard-hearted  king.  "This  treatment  would  have  been  just," 
she  wails  (vv.  425  SI),  "  at  the  hands  of  my  own  countrymen  whose 
city  I  betrayed ;  but  I  would  sooner  believe  that  the  surs  of 
heaven  could  forsake  their  courses  than  that  you  could  use  tne  so. 
latn  ioM  icelus  omnia  vincU"  (v.  427). 

It  is  strange  that  these  last  words,  iam  iam  sceius  tmmia  vincit, 
should  have  raised  any  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness  or  tbeir 
proper  interpretation.  Yet  the  early  editors  tried  to  emend 
them ;  and  Sillig  gives  this  strange  paraphrase, "  iamiam  sceius  a 
te  commissum  omnia  licet  scelestissima  egreditur."  This  inter- 
pretation is  also  accepted  by  Forbiger,  the  latest  commentator  on 
the  poem.  To  me  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  poet  puts  into 
Scylla's  mouth  a  bitter  restatement  of  the  well-known  line  (Virg. 
Eel.  X  69),  omnia  vincit  amor :  el  nos  cedamtu  amori,  Scylla  no 
longer  believes  in  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  because  her 
confidence  has  been  shattered  by  Minos'  monstrous  conduct;  and 
among  the  laws  in  which  Scylla  has  lost  her  faith  is  the  hitherto 
undoubted  omnia  vincilamor:  this  roust  be  rewritten  to  read  stetus 
omnia  vincil,  '  'tis  the  powers  of  evil  that  rule  the  world.'  We 
know  that  the  poet  had  Vergil's  line  running  in  his  bead  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this  part  of  the  poem,  because  he  himself  imitates 
it  very  closely  just  below,  v.  437,  omnia  vicii  amor:  guid  enim 
mm  vmeerei  Hie  f 

V.  490. 

bic  vein!  in  dWco,  tenera  est  cum  primitas,  ovo  490 

effigiei  anima.ntiB  tX  inlernodia  membris 

impeHecta  noTu  fluitant  concreta  calore. 

lie  liqaido  Scyllae  circninfarain  acquore  corpni 

setniferi  incertts  etiam  nunc  partibus  artui 

nndique  mutabant  alque  nndiqne  naubaotur.  495 

490  ttntra  al  Hauptius  Uner  til  R  ientrn  H  tenerai  Ba  tum'e  Lt. 
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In  the  reading  of  H  the  final  s  is  erased  by  a  later  hand,  accocd- 
ing  to  Haupt  (Optisc.  III.  p.  88)  and  Baehrens'  apparatas. 

The  early  vulgate  read  tenerae;  Sillig  restored  Unerest  from 
R ;  Haupt  (L  c)  changed  the  latter  to  teneret  est  (oHimans,  refer- 
ring  to  an  animal  aa  opposed  to  a  human  being,  is  ordioarilf 
feminine). 

These  changes  from  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
(Jenerae  is  really  the  reading  of  BHLca)  is  based,  apparentlj, 
only  on  the  theory  that  vehU  cum  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  d 
velut  alone.  The  emenders  have  sought  to  find  some  prindpil 
verb  on  which  the  cvm  clause  might  depend.  But  there  is  notit- 
iog  inherently  impossible  in  velui  £Utn  in  the  sense  o{  velui  aioot, 
and  the  following  passage,  Ov.  Met.  X  330  ff.,  seems  to  make  it 
certain ; 

proxlDiBi,  andito  loiiitii  pet  inane  pharetrae, 
ficDa  dabkt  Sipjrliu,  velnti  cam  praetcin*  imbru 
nnbe  fngit  viia,  pendenEUque  nodiqae  lector 
carbaia  dedncit,  ne  qua  leris  efflnat  anra. 

So  I  should  prefer  to  read, 

hie  Tclnt  in  niveo  teoerae  com  primitoi  ovo  . . . 
The  same  principle  is  involved  in  v.  479: 

feitnr  et  incertis  iacUtar  ad  aCra  Tcntii, 

cnmba  velnt,  magnas  icqnitar  com  parrola  claMet, 

Afer  et  hibemo  bacchatni  in  aeqnore  tuibo. 

The  commas  after  veltii  and  classes  should  be  omitted,  and  «^ 
should  be  joined  closely  with  eum.  With  the  customary  punc- 
tuation eumda  and  panola  are  separated  in  the  most  awkward 

c^SlSfi^  Ivan  Mortimer  Linfortb. 
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In  the  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  pp.  294-333,  ^"c^  published 
several  new  inscriptions  which  I  found  at  or  near  Sinope,  and 
the  inscriptions  from  Sinope  already  known  were  reedited  with 
corrections.  To  this  small  Corpus  of  Inscriptions  from  Sinope 
I  added  two  more  in  the  last  number  of  the  A,  J.  P.  (p.  273, 
note  I ;  p.  377,  note  i),  and  I  am  now  able  to  edit  three  more. 
Nos.  \  and  2  are  published  from  copies  sent  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Myrodes;  No.  3  from  a  squeeze.  Nos.  J  and  2  came  to  light 
last  August  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  promontory 
Boz-tep€  with  the  mainland  (cf.  Polybius  IV  56;  Strabo  XII  545; 
A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  126  f.).  The  exact  spot  of  their  excavation 
(Kovft  Enrf)  was  just  to  the  south-west  of  the  walls  of  the  modern 
town,  Sinob,  where  Am.  J.  Arch.  IX  (1905),  p.  319,  no.  55  was  dug 
up.  Though  a  Byzantine  church  was  excavated  there,  the  site 
is  not  that  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  as  is  stated  in  Paraassos 
VI  869  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  266,  note  3).  These  inscripUons 
come  rather  from  an  ancient  cemetery  which  was  probably  situ- 
ated just  outside  the  walls. 

1.  A  broken  slab  0.39  m.  by  a39  m.  Letters  irreguhir,  varying 
in  height  from  0.02  m.  to  ao3  m. 

MANH«  Mdi^» 

Ml  TP  S  I     T'         Mmrp[»]» 

Manes  was  a  Phrygian  and  Paphlagonian  name  as  Strabo  (VII 
304;  XII  553)  tells  us.  Manes  was  the  name  of  the  slave  of  the 
famous  Cynic  from  Sinope,  Diogenes,  of  whom  the  story  is  told 
that  he  accompanied  Diogenes,  when  he  left  his  &therland,  but 
that  he  could  not  endure  his  company  and  so  ran  away.  When 
Dit^eoes  was  advised  to  look  for  him,  he  replied :  "  Is  it  not 
shameful  that  Manes  can  live  without  Di<%enes  but  Diogenes 
cannot  live  without  Manes"  (cf.  Aelian,  V.  H.  XIII  38;  Diog. 
Laert.  VI  55 ;  Teles  in  Stobaeus,  Florilegium  XCVII  31 ;  Seneca, 
De  Tranq.  Animi  VIII  5).  Uarqr  is  familiar  to  every  student  of 
Aristophanes  as  a  slave's  name.  The  name  in  1.  2  was  possibly 
H^pir,  a  name  already  known  at  Sinope  (cf.  the  Prosopographia 
Sinopensis,  published  in  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  376  and  Am.  J.  Arch. 
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1.  c.  p.  330).  But  having  seen  neither  the  stone  itself  nor  a  squeeie 
I  am  unable  to  say  definitely  what  the  reading  of  1.  3  should  be. 
2.  Slab  of  marble,  well  preserved,  length  r.37  m.,  width  0.60  m., 
thickness  o.  16  m.  Letters  from  0.015  m.  to  aoz  m.  high.  Above 
the  inscription  a  sculptured  bust,  0.49  m.  in  height,  0.45  m.  wide 
across  the  breast.     Of  the  Imperial  Age. 

OYTA»OCAAAAAieOCCHAHMO 

NONECTl&ECHIMA 

NAPKICCOVTTOAAACOCnOTE 

XENXAPITAC 
HNArAeOCKAIHANTAKAAOC 
tPECl&EIXENAAHeQC 
AYTHNTHNTTYAIOYNECTOPOC 

EYETTIHN 
QteONETTAN&AIMATQPKAirAPEE 

KAKQCKATAAEin 

OYKAIiHTOlQNOAAYMENQN 

MEPOniJN 

all  rd^w  aXXA  Xt  dot  trr^Xi)  pitvr '  Im  H  ir^lia 

Nspu'mrou  iraXXdf  Sr  ^or  *[t}x*'  xdpirac' 

{*  ayaOit  xal  wa*Ta  itaXir,  ^p*ai  i    f^X*"  B^V^I 

ojrrqv  rqr  IluXfov  Nt'irrofior  (inrtqr' 

i  ipSirt  natia/iaTup  (nil  yip  at  nuwr  KonAi^m) 

oil  KOL  ij)  Toiar  SXXoiuntr  fi*p6wmp- 

The  reference  in  1.  4  to  Nestor  of  Pylos  would  be  appreciated 
by  a  city  which  had  its  own  edition  of  Homer  (c£  A.  J.  P.  XXVII, 
P-  133.  o-  7)- 

I  have  given  the  copy  above  just  as  it  was  sent  me  and  presume 
that  it  is  fairly  accurate.  A  copy  of  another  inscription  oa  a 
gravestone  was  received  but  it  is  not  exact  enough  for  publication. 
The  stone,  found  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  as  No  3. 
is  1.34.  m.  high,  0.70  m.  wide,  0.16  m.  thick.  The  letters  are 
aoi5  m.  to  0.02  m.  high.  Tfvo  busts  are  sculptured  above  ajid 
a  ship  below.  Above  is  the  inscription  x"p<^'i  *'<>/»*••«>  (cf^  }•  H.  S. 
XVII  (1897),  p.  274).  The  gravestone  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
sailed  many  seas  (d  troXXd  (rXcunc  SoXntuAt  cvfiom).  The  endii^  is 
'lovXwr  KoXiTfuc^  ravuXq/ral  MMt  Karat.  For  another  MtucXqpac  from 
Sinope,  cf.  Latyschev,  Inscr.  Ant.  Orae  Sept.  Pont.  Eux.  IV, 
no.  72.  I  hope  some  day  to  get  an  exact  copy  or  squeeze  of  this 
grave -stele  from  Sinope. 
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3-  Roman  tnile-stooe  of  Emperor  Probus  found  in  a  field  near 
Chalabd£  (about  fourteen  hours  west  of  Sinope),  149  m.  in 
height.  Circumference  at  bottom  o.c/b  m. ;  at  top,  aSa  m.  Two 
Christian  crosses  below  the  inscription.    Date  379  A.  D. 

INVICTO.  AVG.  PONT. 

POT.  Ml  I.  P.P. 

CASINOPE.M.P. 

CVRANTEAELCASINO-A 

TIANOV-P.PR.P.P 

Imp(eratori)  Caes(ari)  M(arco)  AurfeUo) 

Probo 
PC'o)  fCelici)]  invicto  Aug(u3to)  pont(ifici) 
max(imo)  trib(uiiicia)]  pot(e3tate)  llll  p(atri)  p(atriae) 
pro]c(onsuli)  a  Sinope  m(ilia)  p(asauum) 
curante  Ael(io)  Casino  A- 
tiano  v(iro)  p(erfectis3imo)  pr(ae8idi)  p(rovinciae)  P(onti). 

This  inscription  is  almost  identical  with  Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c.  p.  329, 
No.  78  and  was  found  in  the  same  place.  I  saw  the  inscription 
in  the  year  1903  but  was  prevented  then  from  making  a  copy  of  it 
(cf.  op.  cit.  p.  329,  No.  79).  However  I  am  now  able  to  publish  th« 
mile-stone  from  a  squeeze.  By  roeansof  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  6433,  8707, 
14184,'*  and  J.  H.  S.  XX,  p.  166  the  inscription  can  be  easily 
restored.  Below  Am.  J,  Arch.  I,  c  p.  329,  No.  78  stood  the 
letters  AB  (not  given  1.  c.).  That  was  the  thirty-second  mile-stone 
from  Sinope.  The  lower  part  of  No.  3  is  gone  and  so  no  numeral 
remains.  But  perhaps  it  was  the  thirty-first  or  thiity-third  mile- 
stone. The  transcription  of  1.  4  of  the  thirty-second  mile-stone 
given  in  Am.  J.  Arcb.  1.  c.  should  be  corrected  to  that  given 
above  in  1.  5;  and  for  the  last  two  lines  I  am  now  able  to  read 
from  the  squeeze  the  same  as  in  No.  3.  After  POT.IIII  (1.  3) 
should  not  be  read  with  Van  Buren  (Am.  J.  Arch.  X,  1906,  p.  398) 
COS.  III.  In  Am.  J.  Arch.  I.  c.  p.  338,  No.  75  Aur(elius)  Prisci- 
anus  ispraeses  Pr{ovinciae)  P{imti),  a  name  already  known  from 
C.  I.  L.  Ill,  307,  13643,  14184"',  14184",  14184".  In  No.  3  we 
have  the  name  of  a  faitherlo  unknown  praeses,  Aelius  Cas{s)i- 
(jiynus  Atianus,  who  should  be  added  to  the  list  in  C.  1.  L.  Ill, 
p.  3650.  Casinus  is  undoubtedly  another  form  of  Cassianus,  cf. 
Casianus  in  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  14147*  and  Cassinus  in  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  8971, 
In  Am.  J.  Arch.  L  c.  p.  317  occurs  njMirapftMt  and  in  C.  I.  L.  Ill, 
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1 1222  Praetorinus  for  Praetortanus.  For  the  name  Aelius  Casst- 
anus  cf.  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  S409,  13567,  13336.  For  Atianus  iostead 
of  Attiaous  cf.  C.  I.  L.  Ill,  786;  IX,  5061.  Cf.  also  De  Vit, 
Totius  Latinitatis  Onomaslicon,  s.  v.  Atianus,  Casiaous,  etc.  Id 
Am.  J.  Arch.  1.  c,  p.  338,  Na  76,  L  6.  Arillus  should  be  read 
as  the  name  of  x\Mpraeses  (cf.  Am.  J.  Arch.  X,  1906,  No.  4). 

joHHt  HoKJii.  urnvDJiii.  David  M.  Robinson. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott,  D.D.  Third  Edition  revised  by  William 
Aldis  Wri£hti  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge : 
London:  Macmillan  and  Company,  Limited;  New  York: 
The  Hacmillan  Company,  1905,  pp.  xx,  356. 

The  late  Bishop  Westcott's  History  of  the  English  Bible  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  it  is  therefore  with  gratitude  that  we 
welcome  this  new  edition,  revised  by  the  well-known  scholar, 
Professor  W.  Aldis  Wright.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1868,  and  the  second  in  1873,  and  when  Professor 
Wright  asked  Bishop  Westcott  six  years  ago  why  he  did  not 
bring  out  a  new  edition  he  replied :  "  If  you  will  do  it,  I  will  give 
you  my  materials."  This  resulted  in  Bishop  Westcott's  writing 
to  Professor  Wright  January  24,  1901 :  "  It  will  be  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me  if  you  undertake  a  new  edition  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Bible.  A  conversation  with  you  after  a  lecture 
which  I  gave  at  Cambridge  on  the  question  led  me  to  write  it. 
What,  then,  can  be  mote  appropriate  than  that  you  should 
complete  it?" 

The  prefaces  to  the  first  and  the  second  editions  are  reprinted 
and  Professor  Wright  adds  a  preface  to  this  edition  stating  what 
he  has  done.  He  says :  "The  plan  of  the  work  is  unchanged. 
Every  statement  and  every  quotation  has  been  verified.  Sucfa 
corrections  as  were  necessary  have  been  silently  made,  and  all 
additions  are  placed  in  the  notes  in  square  brackets,  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  with  my  own  initials  attached.  The  cor- 
rections, however,  have  been  not  merely  of  errors  of  the  press  or 
slips  of  the  pen,  but  involve  a  rectification  of  the  manner  of  refer- 
ence to  authorities  ",— of  which  examples  are  given.  Also,  while 
the  spelling  of  the  English  quotations  had  been  modernized  in 
the  first  and  the  second  editions,  Professor  Wright  has  "  in  most  in- 
stances restored  the  ancient  forms,  only  regretting  that  I  have  not 
done  so  more  completely."  Every  scholar  will  approve  this 
change,  for,  as  Professor  Wright  says,  though  modernizing  the 
old  spelling  might  be  tolerable  in  a  merely  popular  book,  he 
"  could  not  regard  it  as  appropriate  to  the  work  of  a  scholar  of 
Bishop  Westcott's  reputation,"  The  various  additions  in  the 
notes,  which  are  recognized  by  the  brackets,  sometimes  with  the 
initials  "  W.  A.  W."  apoended,  readily  explain  themselves;  and 
three  appendices,  XT,  Xll  and  XIII,  have  been  added,  while  ap- 
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pendix  IX,  on  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  bas  been 
expanded. 

Several  works  on  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  have  ap- 
peared since  the  publication  of  Bishop  Wesicott's  second  edition, 
such  as  those  of  Dr.  Eadie  (1876),  Dr.  Moulton  (1878),  Dr. 
Stoughton,  Dr.  Edgar  (1SS9),  Dr.  Mombert  [first  edition  1883. 
second  edition  i89o],andMr.Hoaie(i90i),(toomit  Bomeless  ex- 
tensive works),  but  they  have  not  rendered  unnecessary  the  re- 
publication of  this  valuable  work,  and  Professor  Wright's 
additions  have  increased  its  value.  These  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  one  who  has  carefully  compared  the  second  and  the 
third  editions,  as  the  present  writer  has  done,  and  has  accumu- 
lated some  fourteen  MS  pages  of  notes,  but  he  must  forbear  in- 
corporating all  this  material  in  a  brief  descriptive  notice  of  this 
sort. 

A  few  illustrations  may,  however,  be  given  of  the  changes  made 
by  Professor  Wright.  He  has  adopted  throughout  the  spelling 
Tiadale  as  preferable  to  the  former  TyndaJe ;  on  1484,  the  usual 
date  given  for  Tindale's  birth,  he  has  given  a  note  "  probaUy 
later ; "  to  Dematis,  author  of  a  Life  of  Tyndale,  he  has  added 
"  published  in  1871 ; "  he  has  appended  to  note*,  p.  26,  a  few  lines 
as  to  (he  home  of  Tindale's  family,  and  in  note  ,  p.  26,  has  in- 
serted, "He  probably  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1575."  So  m 
note*,  p.  27.  on  Btlney's  Latin  Bible,  he  has  inserted  "in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,"  and  has  added 
certain  information  imparted  to  him  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Col- 
lege, with  the  initials  "  W.  A.  W."  after  this  note.  To  nole^  p. 
30,  he  has  appended  the  reference, "  Foxe,  v.  1 20,"  and  in  numer* 
ous  instances  has  made  such  slight  additions  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
curacy;  on  p.  33,  in  note',  line  3,  the  date  1527  has  been  silently 
changed  to  1528;  these  silent  changes  are  difficult  to  identify,  and 
in  some  cases  the  parenthetical  additions  in  brackets  to  the  notes 
of  the  second  edition  have  been  left  in  brackets,  so  that  they  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  the  bracketed  additions  in  this  third 
edition  by  actual  comparison  of  the  two  editions. 

On  the  errors  professed  to  have  been  found  by  Tunstall  and 
Warham  in  Tindale's  translation  Professor  Wright  has  added  to 
note*,  p.  35:  "Roye  in  his  Rede  me  and  be  nottwrothe  men- 
tions the  three  thousand  errors  which  Tunstall  professed  to  have 
found.  Cochlaeus  (Acta  et  Scripta  Martini  Lutheri ',  Moguntiae, 
*S49i  p.  135)  says :  '  supra  duo  millia  depravationum '  ". 

On  p.  45  note'  entire  is  an  addition  by  Professor  Wright  on  the 
number  of  printed  editions  [four]  of  Tindale's  New  Testament 
stated  by  Joye  to  have  been  sold  off,  two  earlier  and  two  in  1534, 
the  year  in  which  Joye  wrote. 

On  pp.  47.  48  note*,  we  find  a  note  appended,  signed  "  W.  A. 
W.",  on  the  translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  taking  exception  to  Dr. 
Westcott's  criticism  of  Anderson,  who,  says  Professor  Wright. 
"  omitted  the  references  to  the  Apocrypha,  not  because  he  laboured 
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to  shew  that  Tindale  would  not  have  translated  it,  but  because, 
regarding  it  as  it  is  still  regarded  in  Scotland,  he  did  not  concern 
himself  with  the  history  ol  its  translation."  These  references  to 
Tindale's  translation  show  that  Professor  Wright  has  added  ref- 
erences and  made  additions  wherever  he  conceived  them  to  be 
needed,  and  has  thus  improved  Bishop  Westcott's  original  work. 

There  is  an  addition  at  the  end  of  note*,  pp.  48,  49,  that  will 
bear  quotation.  Bishop  Westcott  says  of  Tindale's  ■*  revised  New 
Testament,  the  first  volunieof  Holy  Scripture  printed  in  England", 
in  1536,  that  the  printer  of  it  "  was  not  T.  Berthelet,  as  is  com- 
moi^y  supposed,  but  T.  Godfrey.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Mr.  Bradshaw".  Professor  Wright  adds  an 
important  note  in  brackets,  showing  that  the  evidence  relied  on  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw  was  not  conclusive,  and  says,  (p.  49} :  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Tindale's  NewTestament  of  1536.  . .  was  printed 
by  Berthelet,  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  given  above, 
that  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Berthelet  did 
not  use  the  border"  [in  question]  "so  early  as  1536."  So  also 
of  the  final  revision  by  Tindale  Bp.  Westcott  says  (note',  p.  50): 
"  Two  copies  of  this  edition  are  known,  that  which  I  have  used  is 
in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,"  and  Professor  Wright 
adds  in  brackets :  "  The  other  is  in  the  Library  of  Ezeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  there  is  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum."  So 
thoroughly  had  all  copies  of  Tindale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  been  destroyed  by  the  authorities.  At  the  close  of 
this  section  on  Tindale,  Professor  Wright  appends  in  brackets  to 
note',  p.  54:  "The  edition  of  1535  is  probably  an  unauthorised 
reprint." 

We  thus  see  the  carefulness  with  which  Professor  Wright  has 
edited  Bishop  Westcott's  work,  and  it  is  useless  to  multiply  evi- 
dence, but  a  few  additions  to  the  notes, — of  more  or  less  import- 
ance,— may  be  pointed  out.  In  the  section  on  Coverdale  Professor 
Wright  has  a  note  (p.  57),  giving  a  theory  of  the  late  Henry 
Stevens,  "in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877", 
that  Coverdale's  "  Bible  of  1535  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Jacob 
van  [misprinted  von]  Meteren  at  his  own  cost,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation was  his  work,  Coverdale  occupying  the  humbler  position  of 
corrector  of  the  press."  He  thinks  the  theory  "  grotesque  ",  but 
for  the  &ct  that  it  misled  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
in  their  Catalogue,  who  adopted  it  without  a  hint  that  it  was  in 
any  way  doubtful.  He  goes  on  to  give  the  slight  l^sis  of  it,  but 
adds,  "  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  statements  to  imply  any 
thing  so  absurd  as  that  the  first  English  Bible  was  translated  by  a 
Dutchman,  and  the  only  safe  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  them 
is  that  Jacob  van  Meteren  found  means  which  enabled  Coverdale 
to  carry  out  his  work  of  transladon  at  Antwerp."  Emanuel  van 
Meteren,  son  of  Jacob,  in  a  deposition  puts  the  place  of  printing 
at  Paris  and  London,  and  states  in  so  many  words  that  his  father 
"  caused  the  first  Bible  at  his  costes  to  be  Englished  by  Mr.  Myles 
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Coverdalein  Andwarp;"  finally,  "do  trace  of  Jacob  van  Helens 
has  been  found  among  the  Antwerp  printers."  Bishop  Wencoit 
well  says  (p.  63)  that  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  aacertain  the  eiia 
relation  in  which  the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible"  [thai  d 
1535]  "stood  to  the  civil authoriiy."  .  . .  "Somuchis  cenaindul 
the  Srat  edition  went  forth  without  any  distinct  royal  sandiaD, 
The  boolc  was  not  suppressed,  and  this  was  all,"  On  this,  Pr» 
fesBor  Wright  has  a  note  (note*,  p.  63J  that  the  "two  reviskxB" 
referred  to  by  Coverdale  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  "  would 
be  apparently  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  and  the  edition  of  April. 
1540.  In  this  case  the  Bible  presented  to  the  King  must  dik 
been  that  of  1535."  However,  the  quarto  edition  of  i537was"i« 
forth  with  the  Kinges  moost  gracious  licence." 

To  pass  over  the  Bible  of  Thomas  Matthew  (1537),  usmHj 
considered  a  pseudonym  for  John  Rogers,  "  the  Great  BiUe" 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  There  is  often  confusion  about  the  n 
of  this  term,  and  in  all  cases  the  particular  edition  meant  shonU 
be  specified.  Bishop  Westcott  has  retained  the  name  "asi 
general  title  for  the  group  of  Bibles,  including  Crumwell's  BiUc 
('539)  ^tid  the  six  later  issues  with  Cranmer's  Preface  (i54i>-l}. 
though  it  must  be  carefully  home  in  mind  that  these  seta 
issues  do  not  give  the  same  text,  however  like  they  may  bt 
externally.  The  text  of  1539  is  quite  distinct  from  thit  d 
April,  1540;  and  this  again  from  that  of  November,  1540,  I54'< 
which  is  in  the  main  the  text  of  the  later  reprints"  (note*,  10 
l»2M  74.  75)- 

A  slight,  but  important,  correction,  is  made  by  ProIes»« 
Wright  in  this  section.  In  note  r,  p.  75,  "  Fryth  "  of  the  swood 
edition  is  corrected  to  "  Fulke,"  and  a  reference  added  in  bnckeUi 
"  But  see  p.  63,  note  3,"  which  is  quoted  above,  as  the  informaiiiw 
there  given  is  taken  from  Fulke's  Defense  of  the  English  Trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  p.  98,  Parker  Society  edition. 

Passing  over  the  sections  on  Taverner's  Bible  and  "  A  Tlmeof 
Suspense,"  we  reach  the  Genevan  Bible,  which  was  so  long  tb' 
Bible  of  the  English  people  until  it  was  finally  superseded  bfiB* 
Authorised  Version,  the  Bishops'  Bible  having  always  remaion 
the  Bible  of  the  Church  and  not  of  the  people.  In  note  i,  p-9^ 
Professor  Wright  shows  thatWhittingham  married, no/ "Calvin's 
sister,"  but,  "in  all  probability,"  Calvin's  wife's  sister.  He  a^ 
a  note  that  Whittingham's  Genevan  Testament  of  1557  is  print™ 
in  Bagster's  Hexapla,  1841,  and  again  separately  in  1S42;  al^i 
that  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  of  1560,  which  differs  fW" 
that  of  1557,  is  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace;  and  that  before 
the  Genevan  Bible  appeared  in  1560  a  separate  edition  of  tbt 
Psalms  from  the  Bible  Version  was  issued  in  1559,  of  which  onlT 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  and  the  other  in  his  own  possession.  It  is  not  aecessVT 
(or  our  purpose  to  notice  the  other  versions. 

James  M.  Garnett. 
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The  works  of  Ludan  of  Samoeata :  complete  with  exceptions 
specified  in  the  preface.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and 
F.G.FowLER.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.    IVvola.     lamo. 

The  writings  of  Lucian,  as  a  whole,  appeal  to  the  modern 
mind.  The  present  translation  omits  some  pieces  by  way  of 
expurgation  and  a  few  others  as  spurious. 

In  the  latter  class  is  the  Asinus.  This  omission  may  be  made 
good  from  the  racy  and  generally  exact  Selections  from  Lucian  by 
Emilyjames  Smith  (Mrs.  Putnam).  If  it  is  not  by  Lucian  it  ought 
to  be.  That  Dindorf  and  Jacobitz  agree  in  rejecting  it  will  hardly 
be  thought  to-day  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it.  Except 
four  technical  pieces,  requiring  special  treatment,  the  translators 
have  purposed  to  render  the  other  works  of  Lucian  in  language 
that  shall  appeal  to  the  non-classical  reader.  Confident  in  their 
command  of  idiomatic  English  they  have  succeeded,  with  rela> 
tively  few  lapses,  in  systematically  recasting  the  Gredc  in  a 
modern  mould.  Unlike  Pelias,  Lucian  comes  out  of  the  caldron 
as  fresh  as  the  ram.  The  translators  take  the  thought,  or  such 
parts  of  it  as  they  deem  of  sufficient  importance,  and  restate  it  in 
their  own  way.  The  sentences  and  periods  are  challenged  and 
dismembered.  Asyndeton  reigns  supreme.  The  translation  is 
made  con  amore,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  excellent  and 
sympathetic  introduction.  The  result,  barring  certain  pbraslngs, 
which  may  give  offence  to  some,  is  a  readable  version.  To  tne 
English  re^er  it  not  only  brings  the  general  matter  of  the 
original  but  often,  by  subtle  turns,  the  exact  coloring  of  Lucian's 
thought  The  Greek  scholar,  however,  may  perhaps  halt  be* 
tween  two  opinions.  He  will  be  grateful  doubtless  for  many  a 
neat  rendering  or  even,  with  certain  reservations,  for  long  stretches 
of  the  translation.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  wish,  where  so 
much  has  been  well  done,  that  the  translators  had  assumed  the 
not  impossible  task  of  giving  in  this  same  readable  English  a 
translation  that  would  have  been  a  continuous  companion  to  the 
text  Thus  Butcher  and  Lang  in  their  Odyssey  and  E.  Meyers  in 
his  Pindar  deliver  such  a  continuous  opinion  even  upon  small 
details  and  in  both  of  these  books  the  English  style  is  certainly 
attractive.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  just  this  improvement 
upon  good  old  Tooke'a  readable  but  defective  version,  or  upon 
the  paraphrasing  rendering  by  Lucian's  German  impresario, 
Wieland  (whom  Tooke  followed),  in  which  {pace  Reitsii)  we 
hardly  find  a  full  length  portrait  of  our  author  (^'totiu  vivii 
iptrtUque  "). 

In  this  age  of  literary  proxies  we  are  tempted  to  raise  anew  a 
plea  for  dead  authors.  There  is  a  right  of  entail  and  we  are  iheir 
heirs.  A  translator,  viewed  aa  an  executor,  must  be  humble 
enough  to  be  faithful.  One  may  even  be  ungrateful  enough  to 
prefer  Simonides  to  Symonds. 
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Lucian,  as  often  observed,  is  very  modern.  He  was  so  became, 
while  a  child  of  his  own  age,  his  versatility  made  him  also  a  cos- 
temporary  with  what  was  antiquity  to  him.  It  is  well  to  show 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  our  age,  but  mere  cootemporaiieitT 
is  not  a  desideratum.  It  ia  a  glut  on  the  market.  Aotiquity  ii, 
after  all,  another  observatory  on  the  earth's  surface  to  enablcn 
moderns  to  establish  our  historical  parallax.  Lucian  in  thii 
translation,  we  are  inclined  to  feel,  is  made  contemporary  at  the 
expense  of  his  universality. 

In  this  review  there  is  space  for  a  very  few  illustrations  onlj. 
But  they  are  representative  of  the  whole. 

I.  Indiscriminate  recasting  sometimes  obscures,  dislocates,  or 
even  perverts  the  thought.  E.g.  Cock  2,  (III,  p.  105):  "Godof 
portents!  Heracles  preserve  us  from  the  evil  to  come",  for 
O  Zau,  god  ofporierUs  and  Heracles  tke  Defender  !  Wkai  evi 
isthiif  changes  the  rhetoric  and  makes  it  doubtful  whether  Ibc 
appeal  is  to  one  or  to  two  gods.  So,  on  the  next  page,  tbt 
epithet  aX(£liiuKii'  is  omitted  altogether.  Just  below :  "  The 
horse  Xanthua  declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  Det|h- 
ing  "  seems  less  direct  and  picturesque  than  the  literal :  Bid^u 
a  long  farewell  to  neighing.  In  §  4  (p.  107)  "  Spare  his  feelii^  ' 
again  seems  less  direct  than  the  literal :  Sli^  blackguarding  we. 
In  the  same  section,  on  the  other  hand  one  might  expect,  for 
consistency's  sake.  Bantam  instead  of  "  Tanagra  "  to  give  the 
English  reader  his  clue  without  a  note  just  as  a«Mf  Bot«n« 
(Zeus  Trag.  32)  is  happily  rendered  by  them :  "  Shockingly  phil- 
istine." 

a.  The  excision,  with  or  without  modern  substitutes,  of  «hat 
smacks  of  antiquity.  E.  g.  the  Greek  oaths  are  often,  tboD|li 
not  alwajrs,  omitted,  even  when,  as  is  usual  in  Lucian,  tbcT 
are  conditioned  by  the  context  The  balance  is  perhaps  kept 
by  vivacious  pro&nity  as  in  Timon  46  though  "alas",— do 
we  ever  say  'alas*  in  colloquial  English? — just  below  aeemi 
rather  tame  and  is  not,  in  fact,  called  for  by  the  text.  So,  loo, 
words  of  address  are  often  omitted  to  the  real  damage  of  the 
thought. 

Certain  antiquarian  matters  might  have  been  easily  retained  10 
give  local  coloring  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  beoeb 
of  the  more  scholarly.  E.  g.  in  Dial.  Marini  v.  (I.  p.  95)  why 
may  we  not  know  that  Hera  and  the  other  ladies  were  reclining 
(nnvXIvoiTo}  at  the  banquet?  (In  the  rev.  vers,  of  the  N.  T. 
Luke  vii,  36,  37,  49,  also  this  detail  is  ignored,  though  absolutdy 
necessary  there  to  the  sense).  In  Timon  49  (I,  p.  49)  if  <t 
'Ep«xd7i3(  i^Xn  seemed  too  antiquarian,  the  idea  at  least  might  tun 
been  approximately  conveyed  by :  For  our  ward  It  is  simply 
omitted.  So,  in  §56,  for  "  crystal  spring  "  in  would  have  been 
intelligible  enough  to  write  Ntne-^ouis,  with  a  capital,  and  * 
picturesque  bit  of  local  color  would  have  been  saved  and  every 
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one  acquainted  with  Athenian  archaeology  would  be  pleasantly 
reminded  of  a  pretty  quarrel.  Again,  while  we  may  believe  in 
calling  a  spade  a  spade — (e.  g.  on  this  very  page,  Ata  l/itret  irl 
itlnmt,  and  after  thaiike  deluge  I  is  hardly  made  clear  by :  "Next 
the  wine  disagrees  with  him  ") — yet  the  more  exact  mat/ock  for 
tintUa  (double-toothed  hoe;  bidens)  rather  than  "spade"  in 
TimoQ  40  fF.  would  give  local  color  (for  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
Greek)  and  remove  a  certain  looseness  in  the  translation  of  rait 
....  AiTMiTT^irapii.  So,  §48,  oXXd  npiiriSt  ul  vf  ifitXixfipow^voiuu,  Sul 
come  here  till  I  embrace  yffu  wilh  my — hoe,  would  perhaps  give 
more  than:  "But  come  near,  will  you  not,  and  receive  my — 
spade."  Again  in  Timon  42,  to  translate  wvpyior  "  \\Tiy  castle" 
ignores  the  traditional  Timon  tower  and,  in  the  line  above,  to 
omit  the  demonstrative  with  Pan  fails  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
the  god's  statue.  In  the  next  line  iMx6»  begins  a  formal  bur- 
lesque of  court  formulae  that  continues  through  §44,  but  the 
translators  indicate  this  only  intermittently,  although  they  are 
careful  to  do  it  elsewhere,  as  in  Concilium  Deorum  and  Bis 
Accusatus.  In  the  latter,  indeed.  III,  p.  161,  although  we  must 
forego  the  more  esoteric  reminiscences  of  Demosthenes,  (he 
hackneyed :  /  pray  gods  and  goddesses  all  might  again  have 
contributed  a  little  color.  Again  in  Quomodo  historia  conscri- 
benda  sit  3  (11,  p.  ito)  it  seems  a  pity  to  put  old  Diogenes  into  a 
new  vessel,  the  modem  "tub ",  instead  of  his  jar. 

3.  As  to  translating  the  poetical  quotations  one  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury,  that  the  dactylic  hexameter  "  tips 
up"  in  English  and  tums  anapaest  or  that  the  iambic  trim- 
eter  must  be  tabooed,  but  certainly  the  anapaest  is  at  home 
in  English,  and  in  Pereginus  39  the  burlesque  anapaests  (see 
Bursian's  Jabresber.,  1901,  p.  349)  could  easily  be  reproduced. 
So  with  two  anapaestic  formulae  hung  on  to  several  plays  of 
Euripides  and  cited,  one  in  Piscator  39,  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  Symposium.  Our  translators  render  them  with  spirit — more 
30  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  citations  from  Homer.  The 
Piscator  dtation  is  done  in  iambics  and  loses,  I  think,  the  mock 
solemnity  of  the  anapaests.  (In  this  paragraph,  too,  we  may  add 
in  passing :  "  Your  bumble  servant "  hardly  makes  clear  the  situ- 
ation in  ;  Opoatidnniira  t^*  nrtpmriir  =  MS  r^*  yt  vpunpi).      The  Other 

in  trochaic  verse  is  done  so  well  as  almost  to  rise  superior  to  the 
loss  of  the  anapaestic  rhythm. 

4.  The  choice  of  English  colloquialisms  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
the  translators  in  their  preface  fore-stall  criticism  in  part.  Some- 
times it  seems  inappropriately  flippant  and  alters  the  tone  of  a 
passage.  E.  g.  Dial.  Marini  XII  begins  n'  Aocputir,  i  Bfri ;  ren- 
dered :  "  Crying,  dear  ?  "  This  hardly  puts  us  in  touch  with  the 
more  delicate  humor  and  pathos  of  the  dialogue  which  reflects, 
however  faintly,  the  famous  threnos  of  Simonides.  As  to:  "Sweet 
babe"  and:  "Sweet  treasure"  further  on,  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  meant  by  the  translators  for  broad  burlesque  or 
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nursery  cooing.  This  dialogue  suggests  a  criticism  an  tbeii 
sUtemeat  (see  Introduction)  Uiat  Lucian  ia  practically  devoid  4^ 
pathos.  The  Charon,  to  my  mind,  strikes  a  deep  note  of  hamaa 
pathos.  The  openiag  words :  n'  ytX^f,  I  Xapar ;  (here  again  the 
rendering  has  a  somewhat  flippant  obscurity:  ''  Sogay,CbaroD?'' 
the  oratio  obliqua  quotation  of  these  words  in  §6  presupposing  the 
exact  translation  here),  point  the  contrast  with  the  ending — giim 
enough  despite  the  Aristophaoic  reminiscence — where  the  paiboi 
and  unity  of  the  dialogue  could  have  been  made  clearer  if  dK 
translators  had  not  followed  the  modern  editors  in  mutilating  (sec 
Harv.  Studies  Xtl,  185)  an  important  and  (with  the  probable 
exception  of  one  word)  substantially  correct  passage. 

5.  The  Englishing  of  the  titles  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  I 
should  have  lilced  to  see  more  of  old  Tooke's  titles  retained,  e.  g. 
The  Lie  Fancier.  The  rendering,  for  example,  of  the  elusin 
Bio»  n-pdint  by:  "  The  Sale  of  Creeds"  entails  a  certain  difficulty 
in  the  body  of  the  text  E.  g.  §2 :  "  Step  up,  Pythagoreantsm, 
and  show  yourself"  loses  the  air  of  reality  in :  tUhvs  l  Hvdiryvpuh, 
you  Pyikagortan  I 

6.  Although  in  a  boldly  paraphrasing  translation  we  do  not  M 
often  hive  occasion  to  challenge  what  seem  actual  mistakes  yet 
in  Dial,  Marini  XV  the  word  (ucafiirqr,  symmelficaUy  cttrvei, 
describing  the  bull's  horns,  is  translated  "crumpled" — perhaps 
by  involuntary  association  of  Europa  with  the  '  maiden  all  Ah- 
lorn'.  On  the  same  page,  in  passing,  we  may,  however,  call 
attention  to  a  characteristically  subtle  recasting:  'HiU  . .  9ia^»  ... 
Kill  /pwKdr  "  a  lovely  sight  . .  in  every  sense."  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  less  submarine  rendering,  like  :  Romantic, 
for  the  last  word  would  not  be  more  effective.  In  Syinposrnin 
33(lV,p.  138)  the  litotes  ovu  im^t  iw,  and  he  richly  deservedH, 
is  translated :  "  whose  worst  guilt  was,"  by  an  apparent  oversight, 
as  if  for  ovu  ^(lot  !.*■  By  their  translation  of  the  last  sentence  of 
Dial.  Marini  VI  (I,  p.  97)  the  allusion  to  the  Danaid  sieve  story 
is  put  out  of  court.  I  believe  that  the  old  inter pretadon  is 
correct.     Poseidon  simply  did  not  keep  his  promise. 

7.  The  use  of  italics  seems  rather  overdone  and  would  often  be 
avoided  if  the  text  were  more  literally  followed. 

If  the  criticisms  made  in  this  review  seem  rather  microscopic  it 
must  be  remembered  that  upon  such  things  depends  the  colorii^ 
of  style.  We  are  not  arraigning  the  scholarship  but  simply 
questioning  whether  the  method  is  not  too  one-sided. 

In  conclusion,  when  one  reads  in  this  translation  Lucian's 
better  pieces  like  Icaromenippus,  Cock,  Timon,  Bis  Accusatos, 
Symposium,  without  recalling  the  Greelc  text,  one  cannot  fail  to 
find  them  delightful.  But  on  close  comparison  with  the  Greek 
one  is  filled  alternately  with  admiration  at  the  neat  turns  of 
thought  and  mth  regret  that  the  translators  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  give  the  whole  context  an  equal  chance. 

P110V.D.1.C.,  Oct.,  >9«6.  Francis  G.  Allinson. 
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Waltharii  Poesis.  Das  Waltharilied  Ekkebards  1.  von  St.  Galleo 
□ach  den  Geraldushandachriften  berau^eben  und  eriautert 
VON  Hermann  Althof.  EisterTeil.  Leipzig,  Dieter- 
icfa'ache  VerUgs-Bucbhandlung.  1899, 8vo.  pp.  v,  184.  Zweiter 
Teil .  1905.  pp.  xxii,  416. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  students  of  ibe  learned  and  semi-popu* 
lar  poetical  productions  of  Medieval  Latin  literature  have  been 
grateful  for  the  texts — uncritical  though  they  were — found  in  the 
older  collections  of  Goldast  and  Leyser,  and  the  more  recent  pub- 
lications of  Grimm  and  Du  M£ril.  Duemmler's  and  Traube's 
edition  of  the  Carolingian  poets  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
on  account  of  the  critical  text  it  presents,  and  the  accompanying 
vocabulary.  Winterfeld's  edition  of  Hrotswitha  does  not  leave 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  model  edition  in  every  way ;  the  text,  the 
notes,  the  study  of  the  sources,  the  language,  and  the  style,  all  is 
commendable.  Althot's  edition  of  the  Waltharius  is  the  latest 
and  most  complete  edition  of  a  medieval  Latin  text.  To  say  that 
few  classical  authors  have  received  such  editorial  nursing,  rather 
understates  than  exaggerates  the  situation. 

The  first  volume  contains  an  Introduction  of  sixty-three  pages 
in  which  the  results  of  prior  investigations  of  the  author,  manu- 
scripts, language  and  metre  are  set  forth  and  shifted,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material.  The  text  of  1478 
lines  takes  up  forty  pages ;  and  then  comes  twenty  pages  devoted 
to  the  critic^  apparatus,  which  is  followed  by  fifty  pages  of  an 
index  of  words  and  phrases.  The  second  volume,  published  after 
an  interval  of  six  years,  presents  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
commentary,  while  the  opportunity  is  not  lost  of  offering  numer- 
ous additions  and  corrections  for  the  first  volume.  In  his  com- 
mentary the  editor  not  only  cites  the  sources  and  analogous  pas- 
sages of  the  poet's  phrases  from  classical  and  medieval  Latin  au- 
thors: illustrative  passages  are  culled  from  the  whole  field  of  early 
Germanic  literature;  the  individual  words  are  paired  with  Germanic 
equivalents  taken  from  Steinmeyer  and  Siever's  Althochdeulschen 
Glossen.  Some  of  the  notes  on  mythological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical points  are  long  excursus,  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
dissertation  of  forty  pages  on  the  military  antiquities  of  the  Walth- 
arius. Although  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes may  suggest  over-editing,  with  all  these  aids  this  edition  is 
bound  to  supersede  the  earlier  editions.supplying  the  material  on 
which  to  base  an  independent  judgment  when  the  editor's  are  too 
uncommittal.  This  defect  in  the  elucidation  of  the  text  is  remedied 
by  the  editor's  translation,  published  as  a  separate  work,  but  the 
weak  part  of  the  introduction  is  due  to  Althofs  failure  to  clearly 
define  his  own  position  on  the  place  and  value  of  the  poem  as  a 
historical  and  legendary  document.    It  is  just  at  this  point  that  one 
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finds  such  omissions  in  the  biblic^iapby  as  references  toChild's 
treatment  of  certain  epicfiwA/j,  found  inthe  Wallbarius(English 
and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  i,  95,  106,  494).  and  to  Panxer's 
work  on  the  Hilde-Gudnin  legend. 

George  L.  Hahiltok 
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pp.  1-23.  E.  Wolfflin,  Cyprianus  de  Spectaculis.  This  treatise 
appears  only  in  MSS  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Z,  ft  and  r,  which  are  also  the  only  ones  which  contain  the  letters 
fidaely  ascribed  to  Cyprian.  The  latter,  however,  contain  clear 
evidences  of  forgery,  which  is  not  true  of  the  De  S.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  of  the  year  359, 
but  this  omits  some  undoubtedly  genuine  works  and  includes 
others  which  are  known  to  be  spurious.  W.  then  attacks  the 
problem  by  an  examination  of  the  thought,  language  and  style 
of  the  work  itself.  A  list  of  parallels  to  passages  in  the  genuine 
works  is  given,  but  it  is  admitted  that  these  might  be  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  There  follows  an  examination  of  the  words  not 
found  in  the  genuine  works,  most  of  which  find  parallels  else- 
where. The  tract  is  written  in  good  Latin  and  the  author  is 
capable  of  originality  in  diction.  The  citations  from  the  Bible, 
which  are  not  noted  in  the  edidons,  correspond  with  those  made 
by  Cyprian  and  with  a  pre-Hieronyman  translation.  Similarities 
in  thought  and  language  with  TcrtuUian  are  noted.  A  similar 
comparison  with  the  OctavJus  of  Minucius  Felix  shows  few  par- 
allels, but  the  same  is  true  of  the  genuine  works.  On  the  whole 
the  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  outweighs  the  con- 
trary evidence.  Chronologically  it  is  assigned  to  the  first  part 
of  the  year  350. 

33-38.  C  Weyman,  Zu  den  Sprichwortem  und  spricbwort- 
lichen  Redensarlen  der  Romer.  Additions  to  the  collection  of 
Otto  in  his  book  with  the  above  title. 

38.  C.  Weyman,  Mediasdnus*  An  addition  to  the  examples 
of  this  word  given  in  ALL.  I,  400  from  Evodius  adv.  Mani- 
chaeos,  which  in  the  contrast  between  m.  and  imperator  recalls 
Cato,  79.  I  Jord.  (mediastrinus)  and  confirms  the  view  that  the 
m.  performed  the  humblest  services, 

39-76,  G,  Landgraf,  Der  Dativus  commodi  und  der  Dativus 
finalis  mit  ihren  Abarten.  The  following  general  classification 
is  made:  I.  Penona]  Use.  A.  In  closer  relation  to  verbs  and 
adjectives:  dat.  of  possessor,  dat.  with  certain  intransitive  verbs, 
dat.  with  compound  verbs.  B.  In  a  looser  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  the  whole  sentence:  dativus  encrgicus,  commodi  et  in- 
commodi,  ethicus,  iudicantis,  aucloris.     IL  Non-personal  Uses: 
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fredicative,  final,  and  final-locative  dat.  The  categories  I.  B  and 
[  are  then  discussed  in  detaiL  The  distinction  between  the  dat 
eaei^icus  and  the  genitive  is  shown  (cf.  Lane's  Grammar)  ind 
the  development  of  meus  mihi,  tuua  tibi,  and  auua  sibi  as  stronger 
forms  of  meus,  etc.  The  ethical  dat.,  a  weaker  dat.  commodi 
(so-called),  is  shown  to  be  especially  common  in  dia]og;ue,  satire, 
and  in  letters.  It  is  usually  confined  to  personal  pronouns,  but 
is  used  occasionally  with  other  words  by  the  poets.  While  the 
dat.  commodi  indicates  a  material  interest  and  the  dat.  eibicm 
a  sympathetic  interest,  the  dat  iudicantis  shows  a  mental  in- 
terest. It  is  most  frequent  with  participles.  The  dat.  of  tbc 
local  standpoint  occurs  first  in  Caes.,  and  is  commonly  in  the 
plural,  while  in  Greek  the  singular  is  the  rule.  The  dauoftbe 
mental  standpoint  ia  also  most  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  but 
sometimes  in  the  singular.  The  final  daL  is  connected  with  tbe 
dat  of  interest  by  the  transition  from  cano  tibi  to  cano  receptai 
and  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  predicative  or  factitive  dat, 
equivalent  to  a  pred.  nominative,  and  the  pure  dat.  of  purpose. 
Examples  of  the  final  dat.  with  substantives  are  cited.  The  du. 
(regarded  by  some  as  an  abl.)  in  such  expressions  as  it  clamor 
caelo  is  called  the  final-locative  dat.  and  is  connected  with  tbc 
final  dat.  by  the  transition  from  mittere  leto  to  mittere  Oreo.  It 
occurs  especially  with  caelo,  terrae  (and  synonyms),  Avemo 
(and  synonyms),  names  of  seas  and  rivers,  and  its  use  is  extended 
by  the  poets,  for  example  by  Propertius,  and  by  tbe  later  prose 
writers. 

76.  E.  WolfHin,  Tertullus.  The  numerals  from  primus  to 
decimus  are  used  as  praenomina,  and  the  fact  that  those  in  most 
common  use  began  in  early  times  with  Quintus  seems  to  show 
that  only  four  non-numerical  praenomina  were  in  general  circii- 
lation.  The  use  of  tbe  diminutive  of  Tertius  rather  than  of 
Primus,  tbe  first-born,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  third 
son,  on  account  of  the  ius  trium  liberorum,  was  hailed  by  (Ik 
happy  parent  as  "  mein  kleiner,  lieber  Dritter  ". 

77-114.  A.  Funck,  Die  lateinische  Adverbia  auf  -im,  ihre 
Bildung  und  ihre  Geschichte.  There  are  two  varieties,  adverbs 
of  locality,  such  as  illim,  istim,  utrimque,  and  adverbs  of  verbal 
derivation,  such  as  minuatim,  cursim,  tractim.  The  former,  which 
are  not  considered  in  the  paper,  are  probably  locative  in  origio, 
the  latter  accusative.  The  ancient  grammarians  discussed  these 
words,  but  did  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  suffix.  They  rightly 
connected  them  with  verbal  nouns  as  regards  their  meaning. 
Whether  Charisius  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  verbs  whidi 
do  not  form  nouns  in  -tus  do  not  form  adverbs  in  -tim  (-sini) 
is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  for  example  Inside  datatim  there 
existed  a  noun  in  -tus  which  has  been  lost. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  these  adverbs  are  accusative 
forms  from  verbal  stems  in  -ti  (-si),  which  were  usually  extended 
to  -ti  -on  in  Latin.    Since  we  have  undoubted  accusatives  in  ad- 
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fatim,  partim,  etc.,  we  may  assume  that  iunctim,  nactim,  and  the 
like,  are  of  similar  origin.  The  existence  of  nouns  in  •tion  beside 
adverbs  in  -tim,  for  example  acervatio,  accrvatim,  tends  to  support 
the  belief  in  earlier  nouns  in  -ti-.  The  influence  of  analogy  must 
be  taken  into  account.  In  investigating  this  question  care  must  be 
shown.  The  noun  and  the  adverb  must  not  be  too  far  separated 
chronologically,  they  must  have  a  similar  meaning,  and  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  verb  at  the  same  period. 
The  adverbs  of  this  class  are  then  examined  in  detail.  Some 
cannot  be  counected  with  verbal  stems  at  all,  for  example  curiatim, 
catervatim,  tributim,  etc.  Others  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  verbs  are  perhaps  of  nominal  origin,  such  asundatim, 
generatim,  populatim.  These  last  two  classes  are  as  old  as  the 
adverbs  of  verbal  origin,  A  few  which  cannot  be  connected 
either  with  nouns  or  with  verbs  are  discussed  in  detail,  confestim, 
cossim,  fiirtim,  etc.  Many  of  them  are  archaic,  but  they  occur 
at  all  times  and  in  all  varieties  of  literature.  The  article  closes 
with  a  list  of  the  adverbs  in  -tim  discussed  here  and  in  ALL.  VH. 
485-507- 

114.  L.  Biircbner,  Mafortium.  Another  occurrence  of  this 
word  (cf.  ALL.  VL  566)  in  the  form  dtX/iarucofui^^ii*  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  discovered  by  the  English 
at  Megalopolis  in  1890. 

115-128.  E.Wolfilin,  Accendium — acceptus.  Lexicon  articles, 
with  explanatory  notes  on  acceptus. 

129.  C.  Weyman,  Abstare,  A  new  example  of  this  word  (cf. 
ALL.  VI.  539  and  VII.  277)  in  the  Genesis  of  the  Gallic  C;^prian, 
1440  Peiper.  Here  Mart^ne  would  read  adstare.  Possibly  in 
some  cases  adstare  in  the  MSS  is  for  an  original  abstare,  e.  g., 
in  Apul.  Met.  6.  35. 

129.  C.  Weyman,  Continare.  Should  be  read  in  the  Paneg. 
of  Pacatus,  36.  p.  303.  35  B.,  according  to  cod.  Upsaliensis.  Cf. 
Kiessling,  Coniect.    Spidl.  i  (18S3). 

i30-r45.  Miscellen.  S.  Brandt,  Co nlidere.  Examples  of  the 
tntrans.  and  reciprocal  use  of  this  word,  not  recognized  by  the 
lexicons,  from  Lact.  Inst.  II.  8.  31  and  De  Ira  10.  35,  according 
to  the  best  MSS.  The  same  uses  of  confligere  occur  and  these 
words  should  be  added  to  Thielmann's  article  in  ALL.  VII. 
343-  Splenis.  This  form  of  the  nom.,  not  recognized  by  lexx., 
grammars,  or  Neue  I,'  occurs  in  Lact.  De  Opif.  Dei  14.  2,  ac- 
cording to  cod.  Bonon.and  Valentlanensis  141.  That  it  is  not  an 
error  is  shown  by  Anecd.  Helv.  apparat.  crit.  to  p.  61,  17  Hagen, 
and  perhaps  by  Prise,  i.  149.  7  H.,  where  spienis  is  an  addition 
to  the  MS  reading.  Lact  certainly  uses  the  word  and  it  is 
probably  earlier,  though  no  examples  exist. 

A.  Sonny,  Zu  Triumpbus.  Supports  the  equation  triumphus 
=rpioM^(  (sc.  irofurq  or  awfuw)  proposed  by  Stowasser,  Dunkle 
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Worter,  p.  xii.  Believes  that  triutnphus  was  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  Sicily. 

A.  Zimmermana,  Apud.  Regards  it  as  a  compound  prepo^ 
tion  from  ab-ad,  the  former  in  ibe  sense  found  in  such  ezpressiou 
as  ab  aliquo  stare. 

W.  Schulze,  Manudiu.  Regards  manuclus  as  the  origiml 
form  of  manuplus  (cf.  ALL.  V,  461}.  Grober  gives  no  examtda 
of  the  spelling  with  c,  and  S.  cites  instances  from  tnscriptioBS. 

R.  Klussroann,  Zu  Arch.  VIL  593  IT.  The  emendations  pro- 
posed by  Kiibler  were  anticipated  by  Klussman  in  Emendationei 
Frontonianae  (1874),  J.  J.  Cornelissen  10  Mnemos.  XIII  (1SS5), 
Madvig,  Adversaria  Crit.  IL  615,  and  W.  Frbhner,  Phil.  Sup|j. 
V.  51.  Another  juristic  reminiscence  in  Fronto  occurs  in  Ad 
Marc.  Caes.  IV.  13,  p.  75.  3  N. 

B.  Kiibler,  Scobis  critics.  An  acknowledgment  o\  the  correc- 
tion above.  He  adds  another  emendation  to  Fronto  and  a  note 
oncontinari;  see  ALL.  VIII.  129.  There  follow  two  emendatkna 
to  Claudian.  Pusicus.  Defends  the  reading  in  Frag.  Vat.  130 
(Ulp.)  against  Mommsen's  conjecture. 

P.  J.  Hauer,  Annomino  und  supemomina  Notes  on  the  use  tA 
these  words  by  Augustine. 

P.  B.  Linderbauer,  Itoria.  This  word,  not  found  in  Georges 
nor  in  Du  Cange-Favre,  occurs  several  times  in  a  prayer  attributed 
to  Augustine,  which  forms  part  of  an  old  missal  from  SUos  in 
Spain,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  word  is  a  fern.  sii^. 
formed  by  ellipsis  of  pecunia,  but  is  also  used  as  a  n.  pL  in 
accordance  with  a  variation  familiar  in  vulg.  LaL 

M.  Petschenig,  Colligere  =  tollere.  Found  in  Just.  XXXIIL 
3.3-4;  Frontin.  IV.  5. 17;  August. Contra Cresconium  1X1.43(47); 
pseud. 'Vict.  De  Vir.  111.  i.  3.  In  the  latter  passage  collectos  ii 
marked  by  Wijga  as  corrupt,  but  clearly  has  the  value  of  sublalos. 
Colligeretur  should  probably  be  read  in  Eutr.  IX.  33  with  codd. 
Fuldenais  and  Gothanus. 

E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Epiploce.  One  may  distinguish  nominal, 
verbal,  and  mixed  varieties  of  this  figure.  The  Romans  were 
more  restricted  in  its  use  than  the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  perf.  (aor.)  act.  participle  (except  in  the  case  of  deponents, 
Ov.  Met.  13,  189  non  equidem  fateor  fassoque  ignoscat  Atreides) 
and  of  a  pres.  middle  part.    They  have  only  three  varieties : 

1.  Pres.  (imperf.)  ind.  act Pres.  act.  part. 

2.  Pres.  (imperf.)  ind.  act.  or  perf.  ind.  Perf.  pass.  part. 

3.  Pres.  (imperf.)  ind.  pass Perf.  pass.  part. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  least  frequent.  Cicero,  who  avoids  the 
figura  etymol.,  substitutes  a  synonym :  Rose.  Am.  33  patrem 
meum  iugulastis,  occisum  in  proscriptorum  numeniro  rettultstis. 
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Elegaotia  Caesaris.  This  word,  which  is  often  used  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  describing  Caesar's  style,  19  generally  misun- 
derstood. Its  meaning  is  not  the  ordinary  one  of  "elegant", 
but  implies  a  careful  choice  of  words  on  the  basis  of  analogia. 
Thus  he  uses  the  perf.  in  -erunt,  but  not  in  -ere;  (lumen,  but  not 
fluvius;  neither  igitur  nor  nequeo.  Zur  Adverbialbildung  im 
Lateinischen.  An  argument  for  Ostboff's  derivation  of  the  adv. 
ending  -iter  from  iter  (cf.  ALL.  IV.  455)  based  on  Latin  usage. 
The  absence  of  many  adverbs  and  the  use  of  the  corresponding 
adjectives  with  adverbial  force  is  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
change  from  a  case-form  required  by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence 
to  a  stereotyped  nom.,  rursum  rursus,  adversum  adversus,  etc. 
In  many  cases  circumlocutions  were  used  such  as  recta  (via).  In 
these,  substitutions  are  common,  e.  g.  modus  for  ratio.  In  this 
way  arose  iter,  as  a  substitute  for  via.  Lupana.  A  third  ex- 
ample of  this  word  (ALL.  VIIL  g)  in  Cyprian,  Epist.  6a.  3 
according  to  cod.  fi.  Lupana  is  not  a  synonym  01  merelrix 
(Corp.  Gloss.  IV.  363.  32)  but  is  the  fem.  equivalent  of  leno. 

146-159.    Review  of  the  Literature  for  1891  and  1893. 

161-203.  B.  Kiibler,  Die  lateinische  Sprache  auf  afnkaniacben 
Inschriften.  A  review  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  regarding 
African  Latin  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
from  that  region  as  regards  inflection  and  syntax,  where  the 
results  are  negative;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  word-forma- 
tion, vocabulary  and  style,  where  the  harvest  is  greater. 

203-330.  W.  Kalb,  Zur  Analyse  von  Justinians  Institutionen, 
An  examination  of  the  work  on  the  basis  of  its  langu^e  and 
style,  with  a  criticism  especially  of  Ferrini,  Intorno  ai  passi 
comuni  ai  Digesti  ed  alle  Istituzioni  (Rendiconti  del  Istituto  dt  dir. 
Lombardo,  Serie  II,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  826  ff.)  and  Sulle  fonti  delie 
Istituzioni  (Memorie  del  Istituto  Lombardo,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
131  ff.).  Kalb  expresses  the  belief  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
an  edition  of  the  Institutions  which  shall  show  their  sources,  and 
presents  eight  specimen  pages  of  such  a  work. 

221-234.  A-  Kohler,  Zur  Etymologie  und  Syntax  von  ecce 
und  em.  A  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  etymology  of  ecce  sug- 
gested  in  the  article  in  ALL.  V.  16  ff.  5lowasser,in  Jahresb.  des 
kk.  Franz-Jos.-Gym.  zu  Wien,  i8gi,  xv-xxiii,  sees  in  ecce  an 
imperative  =  tx* :  while  J.  Bach,  in  Studemunds  Stud.  Vol.  II 
(Berlin,  1891),  387-415,  derives  it  from  the  root  ak.  Both  agree 
in  deriving  eccum  and  eccos  from  ecc'hum  and  ecc'hos.  Kohler 
regards  the  connection  between  ecce  and  em  as  too  close  to  admit 
of  separating  the  two  words, 

234.  E.  Wolfflin,  Andromaca  aecmalotos.  These  forms  repre* 
sent  the  spelling  of  Ennius.    SeeNon.  403.  3;  515.  I3;  293.8. 

335-377.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Die  lateinische  Uebersetzung  des 
Buches  der  Weisheit.  Believing  that  most  light  can  be  thrown  on 
31 
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the  question  whether  there  were  one  or  several  pre-Hier<Mifiiiaii 
translations  of  the  Bible  by  an  analysis  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  Books  of  Wisdom,  ofSiracb,  Baruch,  and  Maccabees. 
Thielmann  devotes  his  attention  in  this  article  to  the  first.  He 
believes  it  to  be  African  in  its  origin  and  at  least  as  early  as  tbe 
time  of  Tertullian.  The  relation  of  the  translation  to  the  original 
is  also  discussed. 

278.  E.  Wolfflin,  Red-  und  re-  in  Zusammensetzungen.  Red- 
is  early  and  classical;  reaedificatio,  and  similar  forms  occnr  is 
Hieron.  and  the  Vulgate.  The  examples  of  such  componntb 
in  earlier  writers  are  all  disputed,  but  an  undoubted  instance  in 
the  Itala  indicates  that  the  usage  may  have  existed  in  the  od- 
loquial  speech  as  early  as  200  A.  D. 

278.  A.  Funck,  Zu  Malacia.  Arch.  VI.  259.  An  Etruscan  sea- 
goddess  Mla;^  is  identified  with  the  goddess  Malacia  (see  ALL 
VII.  270)  by  Elia  Lattes. 

279-287.  E.  Wolfflin,  Accerso  arcesso ;  accersio  arcessb. 
The  MSS  vary  between  these  spellings.  Arcesso  is  from  arand 
cedo;  cf.  Porph.  in  Hor.  Epist.  I.  17.  50.  When  ar  passed  oni 
of  use,  it  was  replaced  by  ad  in  adveho,  etc,  but  in  accerso 
metathesis  took  place.  The  word  is  not  connected  with  accia 
Arcesso  is  the  classical,  accerso  the  popular  form.  The  foimei 
prevails  in  Caesar  and  Cicero,  the  latter  in  Terence,  Petronios. 
and  the  Itala.  In  the  case  of  Plautus  the  transmission  is  un- 
certain, but  the  archaic  form  is  arcesso,  except  for  Ter.  The 
regular  form  acceaso,  which  is  not  recognized  by  grammarians, 
ancient  or  modern,  occurs  occasionally  in  MSS.  There  follows 
an  examination  of  the  various  forms  of  the  perfect  and  oihcr 
tense  forms. 

287-288.  C.  Scheffs,  Zu  Candidus  Arianus.  This  writer  b- 
spired  some  of  the  works  of  Marius  Victorinus  Afer,  and  many 
of  the  linguistic  characteristics  attributed  to  the  latter  are  really 
his.  Both  are  neglected  by  the  lexicographers  and  a  new  edition 
of  each  is  needed.  There  follows  a  list  of  words  not  found  in 
DuCange-Favre,  Forcellini,  Georges,  Klotz,  and  Ronsch's  Itala. 

289-297,  Miscellen.  B.  Maurenbrecher,  Zu  faliskischen  Becfa- 
erinRchrift.  These  are  regarded  by  Deecke  as  forgeries.  Thf 
only  basis  for  this  belief  is  the  form  foied,  which  M.  regards  as  an 
error  for  fodie,  an  adv,  from  *foios  (root,  dhoi)  meaning  "lux- 
uriously". Mayors,  Mamers.Martses,  Maure  inCIL.  L  63 does 
not  contain  a  diphthong,  but  the  r  is  syllabic.  Mavors  is  not 
older  than  Mars,  and  tbe  second  part  is  related  to  vorto.  Mamcn 
is  Ma-mars;  cf.  Mamurius,  eic.  Marsus  is  from  Mart-tos  and 
MartsesfSchneid.  83)isda[.  plur.  fem.  =  Martsais.  Plurimusund 
Verwandtes.  Rejects  Brugmann's  derivation  of  plus  from  ^pleuos 
in  favor  of  *ploi3,  from  plo-.  Hence  *plo-isimus,  ploinime,  and 
plurimus.     Pious  in  the  Sen.  Cons,  de  Bacch.  is  a  substantive 
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from  plo-us.  We  thus  have  a  series:  plo-  (ploira,  ploirume, 
pious);  pie- (planus,  plebea,  plfirus) ;  pig- (pleores  and  plisiina  = 
*pleiaima);  while  amplos  and  poplos  contain  the  grade  pi-. 
Saeturnus.  Not  from  *sBviturnus  (cf.  Skt.  savitar)  but  a  vulgar 
spelling  for  Setiirnus  (cf.  sevi).  The  later  Saturnus  arose  by 
popular  etymology,  which  connected  the  word  with  sator.  Cf. 
Keller,  Volksetymologie,  p.  36. 

C.  Weyman,  Genibus  nixis.  This  should  be  read  in  Cyprian, 
De  Op.  et  El.  6.  p.  378.  7  Hartel,  and  in  Dictys  III,  22, 
p.  64.  34  Meister,  instead  of  genibus  nixus,  since  it  has  good  MS 
authority  and  occurs  elsewhere.  Abyssus.  Another  example  of 
the  word  from  Cypr.  Gall.  gen.  288  P.  Cf.  ALL.  VIL  529. 
Accedo— <ifr<p:(afiai.  Calls  attention  to  a  note  in  Usenet's  Le- 
genden  der  Felagia,  p.  49.    Cf.  ALL.  VIL  535, 

E.  Ludwig,  Prapositionales  retro.  Would  read  retro  se  in 
Sedul.  Pasch.  op.  i.,  168,  Vienna  ed.  Suggests  that  the  use  is 
confined  to  personal  pronouns,  but  the  editor  cites  an  example  of 
retro  governing  a  noun  in  Apul.  Met.  6-  8. 

E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Konstruktion  der  Stadtenamen.  The  use  of 
the  preposition  at  first  was  due  to  special  conditions.  Thus  ad 
Brundisium  venire  of  ships,  which  did  not  enter  the  lown,  ad 
Baiasof  the  neighboring  villas.  The  preposition  was  also  common 
with  Greek  nouns  which  did  not  form  a  locative.  Later  these 
distinctions  were  lost  sight  of  and  the  prepositional  construction 
became  the  rule  in  the  Romance  languages.  Zur  Konstruktion 
von  patere.  In  Flor.  Praef ,  sequens  aetas  ducentis  quinquaginta 
annis  patet,  would  read  annos  with  cod.  Nazarianus,  since  no  ex- 
amples of  the  abl.  with  patere  seem  to  exist.  Vel,  ein  Imperativ- 
form.  Favors  the  view  of  Skutsch,  Forsch.  zur  lat.  Gramm. 
P-55- 

B.  Kubler,  Nachtrage  zu  S.  161  S.  Corrections  of  and  ad- 
ditions to  his  article  on  the  Latin  language  in  African  inscriptions. 

29S-312.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1S91  and  r893. 

313-338-  W.  Mcyer-Liibke,  Zur  Geschichte  der  laieinischen 
Abstracta.  A  discussion  of  the  words  formed  with  the  suffixes 
-or,  -ura,  -tas,  -itia,  and  -ia. 

338.  J.  Hausleiter,  Ein  Infinitivus  Futuri  Passivi  auf  -uiri  bei 
Augustin.  In  Aug.  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  c.  67  instead  of 
puniri  we  should  read  punituiri^punitum  iri.  The  Benedictine 
ed.  (Antwerp,  1701)  records  a  variant  reading  punituri,  which 
is  evidently  a  scribe's  "correction"  of  punituiri. 

339-368.  Gabel-Weise,  Zur  Latinisierung  griechischer  Worter. 
Abridgment  of  a  paper  by  O.  Weise  entitled  De  vocibus  Graecis 
ante  Ciceronis  aetatem  in  linguam  Latinam  tralatis.  Lists  of 
Latinized  Greek  words  and  of  native  Greek  words  found  in 
the  Latin  writers  down  to  and  including  Varro.    The  lists  are 
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complete  for  Varro,  but  m  the  case  of  the  other  writen  coouig 
only  the  words  used  for  the  first  time  by  each.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  notes  on  the  form  of  the  Latinized  words. 

368.  F.  Skutsch,  Restutus.  This  word  is  formed  by  dissimi- 
lation from  Restitutus.  Cf.  the  inscr.  in  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1S91, 
p.  363,  where  Restitutus  Is  scanned  as  a  trisyllable. 

369-396>  A.  Funck,  Glossographische  Studien.  Three  lias 
of  words  from  the  Coro.  Gloss,  comprising  181  new  words,  not 
found  in  the  7th  ed.  of  Georges,  36  words  which  appear  in  nei 
forms,  including  substantives  formed  from  a^ectivcs  by  ellipsis, 
and  II  for  which  new  definitions  are  given.  These  lists  shovtbc 
development  of  the  spoken  language. 

396.  C.  Weyman,  Gibbus.  This  word  may  refer  to  a  natunl 
as  well  as  to  an  unnatural  protuberance.  Hence  it  is  equivalcni 
to  papillae  in  Juv.  X,  294  f.,  as  was  suggested  by  Bucbeler,  Rli 
M.  XLII.  473.  Cf.  Ambros.  Hexaem.  VI.  9.  60  frontis  malarum- 
que  gibbi,  and  Amm.  Marc.  XX.  3.  11. 

397-411.  C.  Weyman,  Zu  den  Sprichwortern  und  sprichwort- 
lichen  Redensarten  der  Romer.  A  continuation  of  the  artidc 
in  ALL.  VIII.  23  fir. 

413.  E.  WolfHin,  Amplare,  ampliare,  amplificare.  The  propa 
denominative  firom  amplus  is  amplare,  Pacuv.  ap.  Non.  506.  i& 
Ampliare  is  from  the  adv.  amplius,  at  first  in  a  juristic  scdk 
Auct.  ad  Her.  IV.  36. 48,  Cic.  Caec.  39,  and  Uv.  It  was  coofustd 
with  amplare,  the  earliest  instances  being  Bell.  Hisp.  43,  Hor.SaL 
I.  4.  33,  Mon,  Ancyr.  4.  15.  In  the  juristic  sense  Cic.  and  Caa 
used  amplificare  instead  of  amplare,  and  this  word  aflemrdi 
became  a  terminus  technicus  oi  Rhetoric. 

413-430.  Die  neuen  Scholien  zu  Terenz.  An  examination  oi 
the  language  of  the  scholia  collected  by  Schlee  from  MSS  datisf 
from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  title  con- 
mentarius  antiquior  (Scholia  Terentiana,  1893).  Thescholiaio 
question  consist  of  a  commentary,  preambles,  and  notes  explana- 
tory of  words  or  phrases  or  of  matters  of  antiquities.  The  fos 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  sinn 
it  contains  citations  from  Paulus,  nor  can  it  be  a  literal  translaiiw 
of  an  older  pagan  grammarian,  as  the  writer  is  evidently  a  Christian 
No  knowledge  is  shown  of  literature  which  was  not  well  knon 
in  the  Carolingian  period.  The  older  part  of  the  Commentariis 
Antiquior  may  date  back  to  the  fourth  century.  The  preamble 
are  written  in  fairly  good  Latin  without  ecclesiastical  coloring, 
and  are  probably  drawn  directly  from  an  earlier  source.  Tk 
rest  of  the  Scholia  also  show  signs  of  the  use  of  an  eariiw 
source,  especially  in  the  stage  directions.  The  examination  of 
the  language  suggests  a  single  source,  and  the  name  of  the  wrilo 
is  conjectured  from  the  colophon  of  cod.  G  to  be  Pompeius,  wIm 
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may  or  may  not  be  the  grammairian  of  tliat  name.  A  list  of  new 
words  is  given. 

42a  E.  WoIfHin,  Zur  Prosodie  des  Tibull.  In  i.  3. 18  the 
general  usage  of  TibuUus,  to  which  that  of  Horace  does  not 
correspond,  demands  that  sacram  should  be  scanned  with  a  short 
penult. 

421-440.  E. Wolfflin, Die  Etymologieen der lateinischen  Gram- 
matiker.  An  historical  survey,  in  which  the  fondness  of  the 
Romans  for  etymologizing  is  pointed  out,  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
examination,  under  the  heads:  Onomatopoetic  words;  Etymol- 
ogies a  contrario  (lucus  a  non  lucendo  and  the  like) ;  Composition 
and  derivation. 

441-453.  Miscellen.  E.  Lattes,  Malacia.  Mla;^  (see ALL.  VIII. 
378)  appears  both  as  a  goddess  of  the  sea  and  of  the  under-world; 
cf.  Venus  Libitina.  Malacia  is  used  by  Plin.  N.  H.  23.  105  and 
107  and  37.  48  in  the  sense  of  nausea. 

W.  M.  Lindsay,  Varia.  Anguilla.  The  earlier  form  appears 
to  be  anguila,  which  is  given  by  the  Pal.  MSS  in  Plaut.  Pseud. 
747  and  by  the  cod.  Puteanus  in  Mart  12.  31.  5,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forms.  Grabatus.  Crebattum, 
the  reading  of  M  and  L  in  Auct.  de  Dub.  Nom.,  Or.  Lat.  V. 
537  K.  is  supported  by  modern  Gk,  «p(|9|9ari,  and  Breton  cravaz 
could  come  from  the  vulgar  form  crebatto-  as  well  as  from  cra- 
batto-.  Quaeritare  a  muscis.  A  muscis  in  Plaut.  Poen.  690  is 
slang  for  anitut,  of  which  the  Lat.  form  would  be  amussis,  sensu 
obscaeno.  In  Afran.  136  R.  the  correct  reading  may  be  amuscis. 
Sisira  may  perhaps  be  used  in  an  obscene  sense,  as  in  Greek, 
in  Plaut.  True.  262.  The  dimin.  sisirium  might  possibly  be  read 
for  sussciri  (P)  in  Men.  432.  Vis  (plur.).  To  the  examples  in 
Neue  may  be  added  Liv.  Andr.  ap.  Fest.  532  Thewr. 

F.  Skutsch,  Dein.  Evidence  for  this  as  the  anteconsonantal 
form  from  CIL.  IV.  2246. 

J.  Stowasser,  Gumiae  Oder  Gemiae?  The  word,  which  means 
"swallow"  or  " mouthful ",  is  a  loanword  from  the  Semitic  and 
admits  either  spelling.  Hence  we  should  follow  the  MSS  and 
read  gumias  in  Lucil.  isi  and  gemiae  in  735.  It  is  a  slang  term 
as  applied  to  persons. 

B.  Kiibler,  Zur  Sprache  der  Leges  Bui^ndionum.  A  study 
of  the  language,  based  on  the  new  ed.  in  Monumenta  Germaniae. 
The  laws  belong  to  the  time  of  Hnnodius  and  Priscian,  and  hence 
give  testimony  to  the  usage  of  that  period,  A  more  searching 
examination  is  necessary  to  throw  any  light  on  the  characteristics 
of  Gallic  Latin. 

G.  Grbber,  Zu  den  vulgarlateinischen  Substraten.  A  reply  to 
a  criticism  of  Schuchardt  on  his  treatment  of  the  Latin  quantities 
in  the  articles  on  this  subject. 
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E.  Wolfflin,  Zum  Afrikaner  Florus.  Further  testimony  to  the 
African  origin  of  Flonis  (see  ALL.  VI.  2  ff.)  is  derived  from  ei- 
pressiona  like  barbari  barbaronim,  urbem  uibium,  etc.,  which  an 
regarded  as  Semitisma.  Similar  expressions,  however,  occor  in 
Latin  poetry.  Pernix.  The  derivation  from  pernitor  was  andent, 
see  Non.  p.  368  M.,  Serv.  Aen.  11.  718,  and  especially  Georg. 
3.  32a  Pernitor,  however,  does  not  occur  and  the  meaning  per- 
severans  is  doubtful.  Since  pemix  is  mostly  used  of  swiftness  fi 
foot  (leg),  would  derive  from  perna;  cf.  felix  from  *fela.  The 
word  is  consciously  avoided  by  Caes.  and  Cic,  possibly  as  s«- 
didum,  since  the  use  of  pema  of  men  would  be  parallel  to  that 
of  pellis  for  cutis,  and  dorsum  for  tergum. 

4S4--468.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1893  and  1893. 

469-481.  P.  Geyer,  Spuren  galltschen  Lateins  bei  Marcdlns 
Empiricus.  Much  that  is  of  interest  to  Romance  scholars  is  fomid 
in  Marc  Empir.,  who  furnishes  the  only  testimony  to  some  Ro- 
mance words  and  adds  to  the  evidence  for  others  which  occur 
but  rarely.  He  throws  some  light  also  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Gallic  Latin. 

483.  P.  Geyer,  Zur  Bezetchnung  der  Reciprocitat  im  gallisdieo 
Latein.  Examples  of  interdonare  se  and  of  interdonatio  from 
the  Formulae  Salicae  Merkelianae  (older  part)  and  FoudoIm 
Marculfi.    Cf.  ALL.  VIL  343  flf. 

483.  C.  Weyman,  Colligere  =  tollere.  Additional  examples 
(see  ALL.  VIII.  140)  from  Rufinus's  translation  of  the  Recc^- 
tiones  of  the  pseudo-Clement.  Also  two  possible  examples  of 
recolligere  =  "take  up  again  "from  the  same  source. 

4S3-494.  A.  Sonny,  Neue  Sprichwiirter  und  sprichwortlicbe 
Redensarten  der  Romer.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  definitioo 
of  the  subject  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  additions  to  the  col- 
lections of  Otto,  Weyman,  and  Szelinski. 

495~499-  ^  Lattes,  Etruskische  Analogieen  zu  lateinischen 
Africismen.  Parallels  from  Etruscan  inscriptions  to  the  fondness 
of  African  Latin  for  personal  names  in  -osus,  -ica,  and  •itta 
(Mommsen,  Eph.  Epigr.  IV.  520-534)  and  to  the  preference  for 
adjectives  in  -alls  and  -icius  (ALL.  VIII,  169,  301).  Also  a 
parallel  to  centenarium  (ALL.  VII.  185).  Saeturnus  beside 
Saturnus  (c£  ALL.  VIU.  393  If )  may  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Etruscan  phonology,  as  well  as  the  form  Sateumns. 
These  forms  occur  in  an  inscription  found  in  the  Etruscan  territory. 

500.  G.  Schepps,  Anxicia  (cf.  ALL.  II.  339  f.).  Instead  of 
changing  Anxicia  meretrix  (C.  gloss.  II.  566. 34)  to  Anxicia  forf«z 
with  Gotz,  would  emend  to  Angitia  meretrix.  Angitia  refers  to 
Medea  and  meretrix  is  misapplied  through  confusion  with  Circe. 

500.  A.  Sonny,  Lupana.  This  word  should  perhaps  be  read 
in  Hieron.  Epist.  1 17.  7  (958  Migne)  instead  of  Lupanarium. 
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501-560.  Ph.  Tbielmann,  Die  Uteioische  Ueberaetzung;  des 
Buches  Sirach.  Aa  examination  of  the  language  and  style  of  the 
work,  partly  with  the  view  of  confirming  the  statement  of  its 
African  origin  made  in  ALL.  VIII.  235  ff.  and  by  Sitti,  Lok. 
Verschied.  The  translation  is  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  which  is  important  for  the  question  involved,  since 
in  the  fourth  century  and  later  the  African  Latin,  as  the  language 
of  the  Church,  bad  spread  into  other  countries. 

561-563.  E.  Wolfflin,  Supervacaneus,  supervacuus,  supervacu- 
aneus.  The  suffix  -anus  is  -nus  added  to  a-stems,  but  Plauius 
has  publicanus  and  urbanus,  and  Cato,  tripedaneus.  Super- 
vacaneus may  be  derived  from  supervacare,  although  this  word 
actually  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Gellius.  The  form  super- 
vacaneus is  found  in  Cato,  De  Re  Rusi.  12  (twice)  and  is  ap- 
parently the  only  form  used  by  Cic.  Supervacuus  is  preferred 
by  the  writers  of  hexameter  verse,  and  appears  first  in  Horace. 
Livy  has  it  only  in  his  earlier  books.  Varro  ad.  Non.  535  M. 
objects  to  the  form,  and  rightly  for  his  own  time  and  for  prose. 
Supervacuaneus  is  found  in  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  51.  19,  according  to 
codd.  Paris,  and  Vat.  and  in  58.  1 1  according  to  the  best  MSS. 
The  two  oldest  MSS  give  this  form  in  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  92. 

562.  E.  Wolfflin,  Arcesso  accerso.  Two  verses  of  Plautus 
throw  light  on  his  orthography  (see  ALL.  VIII.  281),  True.  130 
and  Most.  509.     In  Ter.  Andr.  515  the  form  is  accersltum. 

563-585.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Etymologieen  der  lateinischen 
Grammatiker.  A  continuation  of  the  article  in  ALL.  VIIJ. 
431  fF.  An  examination  of  the  correct  and  the  false  views  of  the 
gram'narians  regarding  phonetics,  under  the  heads:  Commutatio; 
Additio  ;  Demptio ;  Tralatio  (Metathesis) ;  Productio,  Correptio. 
Principles  which  are  correct  in  the  case  of  some  words  are  arbi- 
trarily transferred  to  others  to  which  they  do  not  apply.  Thus 
on  the  basis  of  gnosco,  nosco  Codes  is  derived  from  ocles,  etc 

586-599.  Miscellen.  C,  Blilmlein,  Zum  Wortspiel  onus — 
honor.  lo  Varro,  LL.  5.  73  would  read  onus  est  onos  rather  than 
bonus  est  honor  with  Peiper,  Rh.  M.  XXXII.  519.  The  play  is 
a  common  one  and  those  on  honorare — onerare  and  ornare — 
honorare  also  occur. 

W.  Schmitz,  'kpanmAynv.  Would  read  this  for  aptaniayitr  iu  H. 
Mt.  in.  329. 63  (see  ALL.  VIII.  379)  in  the  sense  of  thin-bearded 
(hence  the  definition  malibarbius). 

C.  Hoppe,  Duplex,  Lisae,  Torres.  Parallels  from  the  glosses 
to  Horace's  use  of  duplex  in  Odes  I.  6.  7.  Lisae  occurs  in  Do- 
natus,  Aen.  VIII.  289.  His  African  origin  is  doubtful.  Doubts 
Lachmann's  reading  of  torres  in  Lucr.  III.  917,  also  read  by 
Haupt  in  Manil.  IV.  419,  since  the  glosses  show  that  the  word 
meant  "firebrand". 
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E.  Riess,  Naama:  decor.  Ridiculus.  The  elossnaama:  decor 
(see  ALL.  VII.  375)  ia  right,  but  the  word  is  Hebraic  Tbc 
meaning  of  ridiculus  in  Firm.  Mat.  Astrol.  III.  3,  X  (p.  50. 37^ 
■533)  is  "deformed",  a  significatiOD  not  recognized  by  tbt 
lexicons. 

J.  Denk,  Ruribus.  A  third  example  (see  ALL.  VII.  408)  from 
Prise  Perieg.  33.     The  form  seems  to  belong  to  African  Ladii 

M.  Ihm,  Vessillum,  veziUum,  The  earliest  instants  of  ttw 
change  of  x  to  ss  is  found  in  an  inscr.  from  Cologne  discoTcmi 
in  1886,  which  is  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  The  greater  pan 
of  the  examples  occur  in  Christian  sepulchral  inscrr,,  and  tht 
change  did  not  become  general  until  the  fourth  century  or  laie 
(Schuchardt,  Vok.  L  132;  III.  68.) 

•••,  Reatutus.  The  derivation  from  Restitulus  (ALL.  VIIL 
368)  is  given  by  Schuchardt,  Vokalismus,  II.  436. 

C.  W.,  Zu  den  Acta  Perpetuae.  Answers  a  doubt  expressed 
by  A.  Hilgenfeld  that  benelicio  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
"  =  maleficio." 

E.  Wi>lfflin,  Beneficio.  Merito.  Beneficio,  originally  used  ii 
its  proper  sense, e.g.  beneficio  deonim,  came  to  be  used  of  ihbip 
without  life,  viae  Domitiae  beneficio,  and  finally  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  disadvantages,  caecitatis  beneficio,  pauper- 
talis  beneficio.  The  same  course  of  development  is  seen  ii 
merito.  Auris.  Auricula.  The  statistics  given  in  ALL.  VIL 
309  need  a  closer  examination.  The  length  of  the  forms  must  be 
taken  into  account;  thus  auriculanim  and  auriculis  are  rare, 
except  as  true  diminutives.  Owing  to  the  possibility  of  confuskn 
with  other  forms  auricula  is  used  instead  of  auris  and  auriculae 
for  auri.  With  a  weak  pronunciation  of  s  auri  might  be  con- 
fused with  the  nom.  or  with  the  gen.  Exemplare.  An  ad<)i- 
tional  example  of  this  verb  from  *Tert  adv.  Nationes  t.  5 
Salvator,  Salvare,  Mediator,  Mediare,  Mediante.  In  Latin  sains, 
salvus,  servare,  and  servator  formed  a  series  corresponding  10 
fero,  tuli,  latum  and  (he  like,  since  salvare  and  salvator  are  not 
found  in  early  or  in  class.  Latin,  and  perhaps  not  in  Silver  Latia 
The  latter  is  mentioned  as  rare  by  Mart.  Cap.  5.  510.  Salvare  is 
vulgar  and  is  perhaps  not  found  before  imperial  times,  since  its 
meaning  was  expressed  by  servare  and  salvum  facere,  reddeie, 
etc.  In  Plin.  N.  H.  17.  178  salventur  is  a  possibility  forsalulen- 
tur.  Salvator  was  a  creation  of  eccl.  Latin  (sec  Aug.  Semu 
399.  5}  and  led  to  the  use  of  salvare.  Mediator  is  also  eccl  Lat. 
and  mediare  is  related  to  it  as  salvare  is  to  salvator.  The  onl; 
pagan  writer  who  uses  mediator  is  Apul.  Met.  9.  36  when  tbe 
reading  is  not  certain.  Mediante  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  ahl.  abs.  in  such  expressions  as  mediante  die  fasto,  though  the 
word  may  also  have  a  local  meaning. 
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Umschreibungen  mit  lempus.  Ftz.  mitan.  These  are  very 
common,  e.  g.  primum  tempus  (Fr.  printemps)  for  ver,  longo 
tempore  (Fr.  longtemps)  for  diu,  multo  tempore  (old  Fr.  mul- 
temps),  nullo  tempore  for  numquam,  etc.  Fr.  mitan  is  for 
medio  tempore ;  cf.  milieu  for  medius  locus.  While  medietas 
meant  both  "  half"  and  "middle",  in  Fr.  moitI£  (medietas)  was 
used  for  "half",  and  milieu  and  mitan  for  "middle."  For 
the  transfer  from  space  to  time,  cf.  the  opposite  change  in 
illico  =  in  loco.  Ennius  und  das  Bellum  Hispaniense.  A  third 
fragment  from  Ennius  in  Bell.  Hisp.  5.  6.  There  are  also  remin- 
iscences of  Ennius  in  the  description  of  the  single  combat  in 
25,  4.  Perna,  Span.  Piema.  Pema  is  compared  with  Umbrian 
per  =  pro  and  originally  meant  the  fore  part.  It  was  at  first 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  thigh,  but  was  later  confined  to 
swine;  of  men  in  Enn.  Ann.  379  V,  and  Liv.  22.  51.  7.  It  is  not 
used  of  the  feet ;  pernio,  which  applies  to  the  feet,  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole.  The  application  of  the  word 
perna  to  men  survived  in  Spain  and  is  preserved  in  Span,  pierna. 

600-616.    Review  of  the  Literature  for  1903. 

617-621.    Necrology.    Rudolf  Schbll,  by  £.  Wolfflin. 

631-625.  P^^n  zur  Begrundung  eines  Thesaurus  linguae 
Latinae. 

625.  Dr.  Cramer,  Anfrage.  Slips  =  Pfahl,  Stumpf?  Is  the 
form  slips  used  in  late  Latin  for  slirps  ? 

John  C.  Rolfh. 


Englische  Studien.    Edited  by  J.  Hoops.   Volume  XXXIU, 
1904. 

I.  G.  H.  Gerould,  The  Lay-Folk's  Mass-Book  from  MS  Gg. 
V  31,  Cambridge  University  LJbrary.  The  text  (367  lines)  pre- 
ceded by  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  six  MSS. 

G.  Krueger,  Shakespeareana.  A  correction  of  seven  or  eight 
passages  in  German  versions  of  Shakespeare.  The  author  dso 
attempts  emendation  of  the  original  in  several  cases,  with  the 
usual  assurance  of  such  attempts — and  the  not  uncommon  super- 
fluity. 

A.  Dudbres,  Byron,  the  Admirer  and  Imitator  of  Alfieri.  After 
quoting  Byron's  various  statements,  indicating  his  interest  in  Al- 
fieri, the  article  traces  the  influence  of  Alfieri  in  Marino  Falieri, 
Sardanapalus,  and  The  Two  Foscan.  This  influence  appears  par- 
ticularly in  Marino  Falieri,  and  is  there  traceable  in  plot,  situation, 
characters,  diction,  and  metre.  It  proceede  from  Alneri's  La  Con- 
giura  de  '  Pazzi.  The  influence,  while  it  lasted,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  Byron,  since  Alfieri's  classicism  and  regularity  are 
antagonistic  to  the  natural  freedom  and  energy  of  Byron's  genius. 
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R.  Sprenger,  On  Certain  of  Longfellow's  Poems.     Sprenger 
had  traced  the  sources  of  the  Golden  Legend  when  F.  Miinzner's 


study  of  the  subject  appeared  in  1897.  His  results  agreed  with 
Mijnzner's,  and  he  now  publishes  a  few  interesting  notes  upon  the 
origin  of  detailed  passages.  They  are  chiefly  bits  of  follc-lore, 
found  in  Simrock's  Rheinsagen.  One,  however,  is  suggested  by 
Konrad  von  Fusserbrunn's  Kindheit  Jesu,  and  another  by  Christ- 
mann's  Gescbichte  des  Klosters  Hirschau,  1^83.  Correspon- 
dences are  also  cited  between  Evangeline  139  and  von  Droste- 
Hiilshoft's  Neujahrsnacht ;  between  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers 
and  Brentano's  Erntelied ;  between  The  Slave's  Dream  and  Freil- 
igrath's  Mohrenfiirst.  Other  indications  of  the  extent  of  Long- 
fellow's acquaintance  with  German  literature  and  tradition,  par- 
ticularly Goethe,  are  pointed  out. 

J.  Ellinger,  On  the  Position  of  Adverbs  and  Adverbial  Modi- 
fiers. Excerpts  from  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years,  showing  the 
practice  of  inserting  the  adverbial  modifier  between  the  verb  and 
its  object. 

Miscellen.  A.  E.  H.  S  waen,  Contributions  to  Anglo-Saxon  Lexi- 
cography. Quotations  illustrating  the  meaning  or  idiomatic  use 
of  twenty-three  words.  E.  Hackauf  publishes  the  variants  in  MSS 
Add.  10036  B  and  Harl.  2382  C  in  the  text  of  the  oldest  ME  ver- 
sion of  the  Assumptio  Mariae.  Van  Draat  cites  from  Caxton's 
version  of  the  Dutch  Hystorie  van  Reynaert,  several  examples  to 
illustrate  his  article  on  The  Loss  of  the  Prefix  ge  in  the  Mod.  E. 
Verb  (Eng.  Stud.  XXXI.  sssfT.) 

n.  H.  Logemao,  Notes  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Theraore 
important  are  as  follows:  wantwii  {I.1.6) <^ti'anwi/f;  dads 
(1.1.32!  probably  correct :  commodiiy  CI.1.187)  means  occasion; 
sand-blind  (n.a.33)  <  samblind  {sdm,  denoting  agreement),  not 
<,s&mblind  as  hitherto  explained;  for  sweat  (III.  2.210)  read 
swear  f;  retain  woollen  (IV.  r.6o),  which  is  partly  explained  from 
Heywood's  Play  of  the  Weather  (1.603). 

C.  Winckler,  Marston's  Earlier  Works  and  their  Relations  to 
Shakespeare.  The  author  believes  the  incident  of  the  statue  in 
Winter's  Tale  was  suggested  by  Marston's  Pygmalion.  Traces 
of  influence  from  the  Satires  appear  chiefly  in  the  roaring  of 
Pistol. 

J.  LeG.  Brerton.  Notes  on  the  Texts  of  Marston.  Fourreen 
pages  of  textual  notes  on  all  of  Marston's  works. 

H.  Willert.  TTtal  which  and  those  who.  Quotations  illustrat- 
ing modern  idiomatic  use  of  these  phrases. 

P.  F.vanDraat.  TheRelativeMa/withBreakstress(cf.Sweet'3 
Grammar,  §  1895).  The  author  modifies  Sweet's  statement  that 
thai  does  not  take  a  stress  when  separated  from  the  rest  ofitssen- 
tence  by  an  inserted  group  or  clause. 
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Aa  ezcellent  review  by  Jespersen  of  Sarrazin's  revision  of 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon  deserves  mention.  After  many 
detailed  corrections  and  comments,  he  says  the  book  '  gives  us 
conclusive  proof  .  .  .  that  Bacon  cannot  possibly  have  written 
Shakespeare's  works,  for  no  two  authors  helooging  to  the  same 
country  and  the  same  period  have  probably  differed  more  than 
these  two  in  their  manner  of  handling  the  common  language'. 
He  cites  several  cases  in  point,  and  concludes  with  an  appeal  for 
similar  works  on  Jonson,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  etc. 

Among  the  Miscellen,  van  Draat  points  an  interesting  plagi- 
arism in  Beaconsfield's  Vivian  Grey,  Bk.  V,  Ch.  i,  where  a 
passaj^  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  is  taken,  with  slight 
modification,  from  Browne's  Urn  Burial,  Ch.  5. 

III.  A.  H.  R,  Fairchild.  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle.  'The 
Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  belongs  to  that  class  of  poems  connected 
with  the  institution  ( real  or  otherwise )  known  as  the  Court  of 
Love.  It  has  a  twofold  source,  stanzas  1-5  especially  bein^  sug- 
gested by  Chaucer's  Parlementof  Foules,  Part  IV;  the  remaining 
stanzas  being  adopted  to  these  from  the  emblem  literature  and 
conceptions  of  Shakespeare's  period. '  This  thesis  is  discussed 
under  three  heads:  Source,  Interpretation,  Occasion.  On  the 
last  point  the  author  favors  the  theory  that  the  poem  was  not  a 
valentine  poem,  but  written  merely  'in  compliance.  .  .with  a 
prevalent  literary  vogue,  which  encouraged  the  writing  of  Court 
of  Love  poems  of  a  modified  character;  that  it  has  no  recondite 
meaning  beyond  that  involved  in  the  historic  conditions  of  its 
production ;  that  it  contains  no  allusions  either  to  the  poet's  own 
life  or  to  that  of  another'. 

W.  J.  Lawrence.  Plays  within  Plays.  A  study  of  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  'the  physical  conditions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan-Stuart Stage '.  The  author  distinguishes  between  ( i ) 
earlier  interpolations  essentially  unrelated  to  the  main  plot,  which 
were  probably  suggested  by  Italian  inUrmeszi,  and  ceased  afler 
Heywood's  Love's  Mistress ;  and  (  2 )  such  '  by-plays '  as  are 
really  part  of  the  plot,  of  which  early  examples  are  found  in  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  These  are  not 
of  Italian  origin.  They  appear  in  various  forms,  such  as  that  in 
Hamlet,  or  the  masque,  a  form  in  which  Middleton  excelled. 

Sometimes  the  proportions  are  reversed  and  the  '  by-play ' 
predominates  as  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  or  the  two  ele- 
ments may  be  inextricably  mingled  throughout  as  in  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  doing-away  with  the  balcony,  and 
the  addition  of  movable  stage-setting  and  act-drop  at  the  Restora- 
tion put  an  end  to  the  old  use  of  this  device.  V 

Vol.  XXXIV,  1904.  I.  R.  Koppel.  The  Uncritical  Practice 
of  Editors  of  Shakespeare  in  designating  the  Time  and  Place  of 
Scenes,  and  their  Imperfect  Knowledge  of  Stage-management  and 
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Presentation  of  the  Early  English  Drama.  The  early  dramatists 
ID  many  cases  presented  entire  scenes  without  any  indication  of 
the  particular  place  of  the  action,  simply  because  defintion  of  the 
place  of  action  was  unnecessary  to  plot  or  dramatic  effect,  and,  on 
the  unfurnished  Elizabethan  stage,  would  not  be  missed.  Or, 
again,  allusions  in  the  dialogue  show  that  the  location  of  a  scene 
indicated  near  its  beginning,  has  been  forgotten  by  the  dramatist 
before  its  close,  or  has  been  changed  altogether.  Later  editors, 
however,  accustomed  to  a  more  restricted  stage,  have  often  for- 
gotten this,  and  have  reduced  some  plays  to  a  needlessly  elaborate, 
and  hence  inartistic,  subdivision  of  .icenes.  Koppel  cites  a  number 
of  instances,  among  them  Act  II  of  Othello  which  in  the  Folio 
comprised  two  scenes,  but  has  since  been  split  into  three,  and  by 
the  same  token  would  admit  of  four.  An  instance  of  implied 
change  of  scene  which  has  escaped  anatomizing  commentators  — 
and  Koppel  as  well  —  is  in  Henry  IV,  Part  1, 11. 2,  where,  at  line 
95,  the  stage  is  for  a  moment  cleared,  and  the  scene  is  supposed 
to  shift  from  a  point  part  way  up  Gadshill  to  the  bottom. 

L.  Nimstanlcy,  Shelley  as  a  Nature  Poet.  The  subject  is 
rather  superficially  treated  under  four  heads:  The  Influence  of 
Wordsworth ;  of  Science ;  of  Greek  Mythology ;  and  Reminiscences 
of  Older  Methods.  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  influenced  Shel- 
ley more  than  he  did  Byron  or  Keats,  and  Alastor  is  called 
'  the  most  Wordsworthian  of  Shelley's  poems '. 

W.  van  der  Gaaf,  Remarks  on  ^eni^an  and  its  ME  and  Mod 
E  Representatives.  In  OE  the  uninflected  infinitive  with  \en- 
i^an  is  preferred,  and  indeed  is  exclusive  in  poetry.  It  precedes 
the  verb,  while  the  inflected  form  follows  it.  In  ME  the  unin- 
flected use  of  the  infinitive  with  ^ni^an  passes  gradually  away. 
The  three  distinct  modern  meanings  are  '  intend ',  '  expect ', 
'suppose',  in  order  of  development.  'To  think  [somebody] 
evil '  {[^alicut]  insidias  moliri,  mala  cogiiare)  is  an  idiom  due  to 
Biblical  influence,  and  dates  at  least  from  the  Vespasian  Psalter 
fearly  ninth  century). 

P.  Fijn  van  Draat,  Recently.  The  word  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
until  the  last  decade  or  two.  The  various  meanings  are  abun- 
dantly illustrated  from  periodical  literature. 

In  reviewing  Ortmann's  Formen  und  Syntax  des  Verbs  bei 
Wycliffe  und  Purvey,  van  Draat  says,  '  until  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  critics  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  Wyclyfie'. 
But  the  study  ol  his  language  and  art  have  been  too  long  neg- 
lected. Jespersen,  in  a  notice  of  Jiriczek's  edition  of  Gill's  Lo- 
gonomia  Anglica  (1621),  criticizes  Ellis's  great  work  on  Early 
English  Pronunciation  for  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  old  pho- 
netic systems  in  his  transcriptions.  Such  careful  editions  as  this, 
of  early  grammarians  must  help  to  remedythis  defect.  An  elab- 
orate review  of  Kroder's  Shelley's  Verskunst,  by  Van  Dam  con- 
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uins  some  original  material.  Swaen  prints  several  notes  in  his 
comment  upon  Bang's  edition  of  Chetlle  and  Day's  Blind  Beg- 
gar of  Bednall  Green.  Hathaway's  edition  of  the  Alchemist 
(Yale  Studies  XVII)  is,  according  to  Koeppel, '  ein  neuer  Bewcis 
dafiir,  mit  welchem  Eifer,  und  unter  welch  giinsiigen  Verhaltnis- 
sen,  an  verschiedcnen  der  Amerikanischen  Universitalen  unsere 
Studien  bctrieben  wordcn '.  Todhunter  contributes  excellent  re- 
views of  Atnger's  Crabbe  and  Chesterton's  Browning  in  the  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letter  series.  The  latter  he  calls  '  too  much  of  an 
essay,  and  too  little  of  a  guide ', 

In  the  Miscellen,J.  H.  Kern  shows  that  the  American  word 
vendue  came  not  directly  from  the  French,  but  was  adopted  be- 
fore 1664  from  the  Dutch,  through  contact  with  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  in  its  operations  about  New  Amsteidam.  H. 
Spies  prints  a  number  of  literary  allusions  to  Cower,  and  notes 
on  MSS  of  the  Confessio  Amantus. 

II.  Ph.  Aronstein,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  A  general 
comparison. 

H.  Richter,  Humor  in  George  Eliot.  Chiefly  a  comparative 
study.  The  novelist's  gift  of  humor  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
character,  and  closely  allied  with  her  other  powers.  The  humor 
in  her  works  is  not  a  separable  element,  but  is  permeated  with 
various  other  qualities  of  her  art.  Yet  it  is  thoroughly  subordi- 
nated to  a  higher  purpose. 

H.  Logeman,  The  n  in  nightingale.  The  author  traces  this 
much  discussed  phenomenon,  not  to  analogy  (cf.  Bradley,  Mod- 
ern Philology  I,  203),  but,  following  Jespersen's  lead  (Engl. 
Stud.  XXXI. 339  fT.),  to  the  nasal  tendency  of  all  unstressed  vowels, 
which  is  particularly  strong  in  the  phonetic  combinations  required 
for  this  and  similar  words. 

The  more  elaborate  reviews  in  this  number  discuss  the  follow- 
ing words :  Will,  Die  Tauglichkeit  und  die  Aussichten  der  Eng- 
lischen  Sprache  als  Wellsprache,  etc.  (Jespersen);  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  vols.  III-VIII  (Schroer);  Garnett  and  Gos- 
se,  English  Literature  (Koeppel);  Trautmann,  Finn  und  Hilde- 
brand  (Ehrismann) ;  The  He  of  Ladies,  hrsg.  von  Sherzer 
(Fehr) ;  Heise,  Die  Gleichnisse  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(Wiilling) ;  von  Mauntz,  Heraldik  in  Diensten  der  Shakespeare- 
Forschung  (Fairchild). 

III.  F.  P.  von  Westenholz,  The  Hamlet  Quartos.  A  discussion 
of  verbal  differences  between  Quarto  A  and  Quarto  B  with  the 
twofold  purpose  of  a  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  commonly  dis- 
paraged text  of  A,  and  of  confirming  further  the  priority  of  B. 

L.  R.  M.  Strachan.  The  Poet  of  Manxland.  A  brief  review 
of  the  work  of  T.  E.  Brown  (1830-1897).  Writing  chiefly  under 
the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  Brown  has  devoted  himself  to  a 
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?[>etic  presentation  of  the  life  and  customs  of  bis  native  island, 
le  wrote  Betsey  Lee,  Fo'c'sle  Yarns,  The  Manx  Witch,  etc. 
■  P.  F.  Van  DraaL  Drunkard's  English :  Sidelights  on  Phonet- 
ics. 'The  very  fact  that  the  intoxicated  man  exaggerates  certain 
tendencies  of  the  speaking  community  serves  to  place  these  tend- 
encies in  a  better  light,  or  to  give  us  a  more  correct  insight  into 
the  nature  of  certain  sounds  by  bringing  out  nice  distinctions  that 
could  hardly  be  heard  inordinary  speech.'  These  tendencies 
are,  of  course,  those  of  phonetic  weakening,  leveling,  and  sim- 
plification. Three  pages  of  examples,  chiefly  from  Punch,  are 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  various  phenomena. 

Schenn's  extended  notice  of  Hofmiller's  Die  Erglen  sechs  Mas- 
ken  Ben  Jonson's  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zur  Antiken  Literature, 
is  an  implied  invitation  of  scholars  to  a  thorough  and  enlightened 
study  of  Jonson's  relations  to  the  classics.  Apropos  of  Stanger's 
Geraeinsame  Motive  in  Ben  Jonson's  und  Moliere's  Lustspielen, 
Aronstein  remarks:  '  Im  ganzen  ist  die  Untersuchung  m 
mechanisch  und  obcrflachlich. 

The  more  important  notes  among  the  Miscellen  are:  from 
F.  P.  Prick,  on  Hol'andische  Parallelen  zu  'Londonismen';  from 
H.  Fernow,  on  Richard  II  V.  3. 134  (Twice  saying  'pardon'  dotb 
not  pardon  twain');  and  from  the  remains  of  E.  Kolbiog  on 
matter  in  volumes  I  and  II  of  his  edition  of  Byron. 

pkihcbtoh  uhitiuitt.  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Jr. 


-*«f#- 


BRIEF  MENTION. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Jebb's  lamented  death  I  took  in  band 
again  his  Bacchylides  which  I  had  laid  aside  to  pay  my  brief  and 
hurried  tribute  lo  his  memory  (A.  J,  P.  XXVI  491).  That  tribute 
was  sadly  inadequate,  but  of  one  thing  I  do  not  repent  me,  the 
Bacchylidean  verses  with  which  I  prefaced  what  I  had  to  say: 

dprrd  i    iwiluixSot  fM*  rtXturaStiea  3'   ip6mi  a»ipi    Ko)   «frf    Barj/  \tlwn 

KoXvCfiX-Toii  (viAd'nt  SyaXfia.  True,  Bacchylides  seems  to  have  bad 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  when  he  sang  in  the  same  ode:  «i  ii  Xaxiir 
XapiTtm  iroAXotr  ri  SavtutaStlt  fipoTMr  alMr'  IXuirw,  and  these  apt  verses 
were  duly  quoted  by  another  admirer  in  commemoration  of  [he 
departed  scho^r.  But  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  words  of 
Bourget  in  L'Etape:  L'idte  de  I'effort  s'associe  trop  ais^ment 
dans  les  &mes  d^licates  h  I'id^e  de  m£rite;  elJes  sont  toujours 
tent^es  de  se  m^sestimer  de  ce  qui  leur  plait  el  de  s'estimer  de  ce 
qui  leur  coflte;  and  Jebb's  dmt  dilieate  would  have  valued  the 
aptra  iwifioxSot.  The  scholar's  life  is  a  laborious  one;  and  though 
no  one  envies  the  reputation  of  a  Joannes  Pbiloponos,  Jack  All- 
Work,  the  surname  is  the  surname  of  our  tribe.  Those  who 
see  new  paths,  who  explore  new  paths,  must  work  hard.  Mi'at 
6tais  Cipouirt  ipiXdtrom  ipiiTiK.  Patience  has  well  been  called  '  in- 
spiration  in  detail',  and  the  keener  the  iniellect,  the  quicker  the 
imagination,  the  more  total  the  surrender  to  the  great  obligation 
of  patient  toil,  and  the  greater  the  pride  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
primary  duty. 


My  marginal  notes  on  Jebb's  Baccky/ides  are  hardly  worthy 
of  a  place  even  in  the  caphamaaan  of  Brief  Mentitm.  Here  and 
there  another  Pindaric  parallel,  here  and  there  a  diverj^ent  syn- 
tactical interpretation,  here  and  there  a  mild  protest,  here  and 
there  an  expression  of  pleasure  at  confirmations  of  my  own 
judgment,  not  infrequently  ready  acceptance  of  tacit  corrections 
anasuggestions.  Tacit,  for  Jebb  seldom  mentions  other  workers 
in  the  same  field.  In  his  special  domain  a  man  of  his  direct 
vision  owed  nothing  to  anyone;  and  his  happy  phrasings  have 
made  his  commentaries  a  storehouse  of  observations,  to  which 
annotators  gladly  refer,  sometimes  for  phenomena,  which  in  less 
perfect  statement  have  long  been  the  common  properly  of  Hel- 
lenists. So  the  reviewer  in  the  .Sje^f/fl/fTr  of  Dec.  16,  1905,  whom 
I  like  to  think  of  as  one  and  indivisible  in  fallibility  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVI  490)  called  attention  to  Jebb's  subtlety  in  emphasizing 
the  dual  in  Pind.  P.  i,  94  whereas  the  significance  of  the  dual  in 
a  dialect  that  does  not  favor  the  dual  is  something  that  lies  quite 
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on  the  surface.  One  must  know  in  order  to  praise  aright.  But 
this  reminds  me  that  Jebb  (p.  19)  expresses  a  decided  dissidence 
from  my  views  on  this  passage,  where  I  suggest — it  was  a  mere 
suggestion — that  Xvyioir  may  refer  to  panegyrists.  'It  is  more 
than  doubtful',  he  says,  'whether  there  is  any  reference  to  pane- 
gyric oratory;  and  it  seems  certain  that  there  is  none  to  the  art 
of  rhetoric'?  But  rhetoric  must  have  heen  an  art  even  in  the 
days  of  Pindar,  and  granting  that  the  lixrn  of  Teisias  was  not 
published  in  the  life-time  of  Pindar,  a  written  W^*^  presupposes 
an  oral  rt'xini,  presupposes  a  school  of  long  duration,  and  nothing 
would  seem  to  be  more  natural  than  that  Pindar  should  utter 
a  note  of  protest  against  the  new  lights  of  rhetoricians,  who  were 
fast  becoming  formidable  rivals.  It  is  rather  singular  that  Isok- 
rates,  who  is  often  paralleled  with  Pindar  (A.  J.  P.  XXVI  238), 
should  have  been  a  follower  of  the  Sicilian  school,  and  should 
have  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  an  art  that  Pindar  on  this  theory 
should  at  most  have  tolerated.  In  the  only  two  passages  in  Pindar 
(P.  I,  94  and  N.  6,  45),  in  which  \iywt  is  certain,  we  are  not 
forced  to  take  it  in  the  Herodolean  sense  of 'chronicler',  and 
although  Xijyiac,  'eloquent',  has  no  warrant  before  Euripides,  the 
assumption  of  the  meaning  in  Pindar  removes  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  interpretation  of  Xdyioicri*  in  N.  6,  45.  Xctyw,  as  we  all  know, 
is  a  post-Homeric  word  and  Pindar's  use  of  it  is  very  suggestive. 


No  sooner  does  a  fresh  number  of  the  Journal  come  out  than 
I  find  myself  confronted  with  blunders  that  have  escaped  not  only 
my  eyes  but  sharper  eyes  than  mine ;  and  the  fair  pages  of  Jsbb's 
Bacchylides  are  not  free  from  vagaries  of  the  types  and  slips  of 
the  pen  which  may  serve  to  comfort  those  who  are  greatly  guilty 
of  the  like.  Being  myself  given  to  '  heteroph^sy '  a  better  word 
than  Richard  Grant  White's  '  heterophemy'  (A.  J.  P.  XXI  229) 
the  substitution  of  'Theseus'  for  'Aegeus',  p.  230,  1.  6  from 
bottom,  was  no  surprise.  So  Schmidt  in  his  Synonymik  says 
that  Homer  uses  ;vf>4  only  once;  he  meant  dti.  In  the  first  edition  of 
his  GriechischeLtteraturgeschichte.Christ  puts  the  scene  of  Plato's 
Phaedrus  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus ;  he  meant  the  IHssus. 
And  just  so.  A.  J.  P.  XXVI  242, 1.  5, 1  wrote  '  Achamian '  when 
I  meant  'Megarian'.  A  determined  quest  of  such  things  will 
reveal  mistakes  in  almost  any  book,  and  I  note  only  those  that 
attracted  my  attention  for  other  reasons.  So  p.  89, 1.  11,  for  XV 
read  V;  on  3,  58  for  XVII  read  XVI  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  483); 
on  5,  102  for  265  read  365;  on  18,  11  for  O.  read  P.  This  last 
mistake  is  very  familiar  to  me  in  my  own  practice,  and  a  valued 
correspondent  from  the  other  end  of  the  world  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  same  error,  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  206,  1.  i  where 
for  O.  read  P.,  a  false  reference  repeated  from  S.  C.  G,  §  310. 
In  the  Vocabulary  under  isiTt  read  I.  33,  iimirt. 
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Jebb's  translation  of  Bacchylides  suggests  pages  of  admiring 
commeot.  His  deft  touch  brings  to  the  consciousness  of  other 
translators  tlie  thumbness,  so  to  speak,  of  their  fingers,  and  the 
bits  of  Pindar  that  he  has  rendered  fill  me  with  rueful  admiration. 
In  my  Greek  Syntax  (§  443)  I  have  appealed  to  Jebb  against  the 
wooden  uniformiCarianism  of  the  usual  renderings  of  the  optative 
with  dr  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  499).  That  he  should  have  translated 
atftrar  'stately'  (16,  109),  was  a  decided  comfort  to  me  in  view 
of  the  counter-opinion  of  my  good  friend,  J.  H.  Hein rich  Schmidt, 
the  synonymist  (A.  J.  P.  Vll  467);  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
(onB.  1,29)  that  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  (McitAor's  meaning 
'sunny'  in  Pindar  O.  i,  iii,  especially  as  I  waxed  lyrical  when 
I  saw  Kronion 'bathed  in  sunlight'  and  remembered  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  (Atl.  Monthly,  May,  1897).  And  yet  dissent 
at  points  is  inevitable;  and  no  matter  how  well  graced  the  actor, 
one  interprets  Shakespeare  for  oneself.  To  one  who  tries  to  look 
at  a  language  face  to  face,  translation  is  a  hindrance  as  well  as 
a  help;  and  the  happy  rendering  of  an  imaginary  difference  is  no 
proof  of  the  difference  (A.  J.  P.  XIX  231),  A  disputed  point 
in  syntax  is  not  to  be  settled  in  that  way;  and  as  great  a  man 
as  Gottfried  Hermann  fooled  himself  as  well  as  others  by  his 
Latin  renderings  of  the  moods  (A.  J.  P.  II  480).  Of  course, 
when  Jebb  lends  the  charm  of  his  diction  to  an  interpretation 
that  I  cannot  accept,  I  am  exceeding  sorrowful,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  is  right  in  his  adoption  of  Wilamowitz's  under- 
standing of  Timotheos'  iwiaro*  aytdXi^iitt  AviriBpefidSet  aCpat.     '  Who 

treacherously  embraces  me  while  the  breeze  sweeps  over  thy 
surges'  is  admirably  Timothean,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
version  has  ample  support  from  translators  that  are  more  gifted 
in  expression  than  I  am  and  less  dependent  on  syntax ;  but  I  still 
contend  that  the  obvious  translation  is  the  right  one  (see  A.  J.  P. 
XXIV  234). 


To  the  literature  of  the  section  on  Ceos  (p.  4),  I  would  add  the 
interesting  article  of  Professor  Manatt,  '  Bacchylides  and  his 
native  isle*,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  189S.  On  p. 64 
we  read  that  '  Bacchylides  is  peculiarly  prone  to  bestow  two 
or  more  epithets  on  the  same  person '.  But  the  double  epithets 
belong  to  the  lyric  sphere,  and  Pindar  does  not  disdain  them  so 
that  the  point  would  be  brought  out  more  clearly  by  a  few  figures 
such  as  Fraccaroh  has  given  us  on  Bacchylides'  use  of  epithets 
in  his  Bacchilide.  Rivista  di  Filologia,  1898,  p.  89 — duly  noted 
by  his  adoring  disciple,  Tacconh  (p.  xl),  whose  Bacchilide 
(Torino,  Loescher),  is  laid  on  my  table  even  while  I  am  writing 
this  notice.  On  p.  85  'Pindar  neglects  "position"  more  often 
than  Bacchylides  and  Simonides  do,  coming  nearer  in  this 
respect  to  the  practice  of  Attic  tragedy '.  Distinguendum  est. 
Breyer  has  shown  that  in  the  lengthening  of  vowels  before  mutes 
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and  liquids  Pindar's  dactylo-epitrites  approach  very  (Josely  to 
Homeric   usage,  whilst  the   logaoedic  and  paeonian   strophes 
deviate  from  that  standard  and  approach  the  Attic  aorm,  just  as 
the  proportion  of  imperfects  and  aorists  varies  according  to  the 
metres  (A.  J.  P.  IV  162).    An  observation  of  this  kind  is  ample 
reward  for  much  wearisome  tabulation,  and  I  am  not  perturbed 
by  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  classical  master  now  much  in  vogue 
as  an  essayist :  '  Grammar  does  not  help  one  to  understand  an 
author  or  to  appreciate  a  style'.    On  3,  5:  The  remark  that 
Pindar  in  O.  5,  18  has  'aX^A*  A(A  ^orra,  but  elsewhere  dispenses 
with  an  epithet  for  the  famous  river  would  have  gained  in  interest, 
if  he  had  noted  this  as  another  of  the  many  Utile  things  that 
serve  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  Pindaric  origin  of  the  poem.     Oa 
5, 13:  '  xXftr^r,  though  we  have  just  had  xXMndi,  a  strong  example 
of  verbal  repetition  which  the  change  of  dialectic  form  scarcely 
palliates '.     He  should  have  added   '  to   modern    taste  *.     See 
Schroeder's  Prolegomena  to  Pindar,  43.    Our  mania  for  wouaKia, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  straight  line  from  Cicero,  as 
Cicero's  mania  had  come  down  to  him  from  Isokrates  and  Plato, 
is  a  second  nature.     It  is  boldly  proclaimed  by  the  spokesman 
of  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  asserts  itself  at 
every  turn  down  to  our  own  day.    The  English  essayist  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred  quotes, '  Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of 
the  perilous  stuff  that  weiglu  upon  the  heart ',  and  straightway 
exclaims:  'How  careless  the  repetition  of  "stufTd"  "stuff"  in 
that  line ' ;  and  reading  Ar.  Ran.  234.  347  one  wonders  what 
modern  poet  would  have  dared  to  repeat  so  vivid  an  epithet  as 
tniper  in  the  space  of  fifty  words.     On  5,  48:  'The  historic 
present  here  is  unusual  but  intelligible'.     If,  as  1  contend,  the 
historic  present  is  excluded  from  Pindar,  we  have  an  interesting 
point  of  difference,  over  which,  by  the  way,  Taccone  becomes 
enthusiastic.    On   5,   no:  Jebb  writes  fimztro*  /iAm  and  says 
'(uratr'  i* /loXoi  could  be  explained  only  as  an  archaizing  imitation 
of  the  Homeric  St  «  with  optative'.    There  is  a  similar  passage  in 
Pindar  P.  g,  139  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  process 
that  changes  tiaawr'  it  into  an  analogical  fltrdrmr.    On  5, 161 :  wpom 
tittw,  10,  23:  n-ttrdvra  and  16,  43:  Ittty,  there  are  elaborate  notes  on 
the  aorists  which  all  fall  into  the  vast  category  of  the  negative. 
t6,  43  Baccbylides  says :  oii  yip  ir  dA«fi'  liiW  tp^et  (ncg.),  Eur. 
I.  T.  608 :  ifmt  ipa»  8lKm  (pos.  J.    So  each  man  goes  his  own  way. 
Smyth  simply  expects  ipat,  Jebb  amply  explains  ISdr,  and  the 
mechanical  soul  of  the  statistician  impales  the  winged  word  and 
puts  it  with  the  other  specimens  in  his  butterfly  show-case.    There 
are  a  few  of  them  in  S.  C.  G.  §  346.     16,  64:  al  ■<  solitary  in 
Bacchylides  does  not  occur  in  Pindar.     17,  42:  S^pa  only  here  is 
a  marked  contrast  to  Pindar  with  whom  i^pa  is  the  regnant  final 
particle.     In  such  matters  as  these  Mrose  de  syntaxi  Bacchylidea 
IS  of  little  help.     Mrose  is  content  to  say  that  Bacchylides  deliber- 
ately avoided  the  less  usual  features  of  Pindaric  syntax,  but  one 
longs  for  something  more  definite.    One  would  like  to  know  how 
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the  two  poets  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  practice.  So,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  intrusion  of  the  preposition  between  adjective 
and  substantive  or  substantive  and  adjective ;  and  as  Jebb  was  a 
subtle  interpreter  of  syntactical  eSects,  the  regret  comes  back 
so  often  expressed  at  the  time  of  bis  death  that  he  had  not  given 
us  a  Pindar  from  which  the  world  might  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  sheen  of  the  plumage  as  well  as  the  sharpness  of  the  talons 
of  the  Theban  eagle. 


Jebb  did  noteworthy  service  for  Pindar  in  his  famous  essay, 
but  even  he  could  hardly  have  stemmed  the  tide  that  is  making 
away  from  the  poet.  Read  the  characteristics  quoted,  A.  J.  P. 
XXVI  115,  360.  Read  the  characteristic  in  Jjie  HelUniiche 
Kuliur,  a  book  recently  noticed  in  this  Journal.  Read  the  char- 
acteristic in  Wilauowitz's  GriechiscM  Literaiur;  and  WiLA' 
MOWiTZ  knows  his  Pindar  as  few  do,  whatever  may  he  thought 
of  Mahafly  and  Murray,  And  now  comes  Professor  Eduard 
Schwartz,  and  begins  the  summary  of  his  final  judgment  of 
Pindar  in  his  CkarakUrkop/e  aus  der  aniiken  Liter atur(jtK>At&Ki\ 
thus:  'Pindar  ist  weder  ein  reicher  noch  ein  gefalliger  Dichter'. 
Assuredly,  these  judgments  are  not  calculated  to  win  students 
for  a  poet,  of  whom  I  myself  have  said :  '  There  is  an  aristocratic 
disdain  in  his  nature  that  yields  only  to  kindred  spirits  or  to 
faithful  service'.  True,  Professor  Schwartz  may  fairly  protest 
that  he  has  warned  professionals  off  the  course  of  popular  lectures, 
in  which  he  has  rendered  his  verdict,  but  Professor  Schwartz 
is  too  important  a  scholar  for  anything  that  he  writes  to  be  neg- 
ligible, and  this  booklet  has  not  been  neglected,  for  it  has  reached 
a  second  edition  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Now  do  one 
can  have  a  greater  distrust  of  popular  lectures  than  a  man  who 
has  been  guilty  of  some  scores  of  them  in  his  day.  The  task  of 
a  popularizer  is  a  diflBcult  one,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  just  mean 
between  talking  down  to  one's  audience  and  shooting  over  the 
heads  of  the  same.  The  French  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
the  ctmftrencier,  and  other  nationalities  toil  after  them  in  vain. 
Whoever  heard  the  late  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Freeman,  lecture 
to  American  audiences,  cannot  fail  to  recall  some  of  the  many 
illustrations  he  gave  unwittingly  of  Lowell's  famous  essay  'On 
a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners'.  If  we  had  been  children 
in  the  nursery,  he  could  not  have  got  down  more  decidedly  on 
his  intellectual  all-fours,  as  he  hammered  away  at  the  story  of  the 
three  Englands,  and  unfolded  the  mystery  of  the  OyeaX  of  the 
courts.  And  I  remember  another  lecturer  of  less  name  and 
fame,  who  brought  out  with  great  gravity  and  impressiveness 
the  beggarly  elements  of  the  phonetics  of  English  style  before 
students,  who  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  Dionysius  De 
Compositione.  Shooting  over  the  heads  of  an  audience  is  a 
serious  fault.  Underrating  the  intelligence  of  an  audience^  is 
worse.    No  specialist  ought  to  emei^e  from  the  depths  to  which 
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he  has  dived  without  bring[ing  up  something  rich  and  strai^e  on 
of  the  full  fathom  five.  A  popular  lecture  from  which  a  fi^ov- 
student  can  Ic.trn  nothing  is  a  poor  affair;  and  I  am  content  10 
learn  from  Profesaor  Schwartz. 


The  close  texture  of  Professor  Schwartz's  style  has  for  me 
a  certain  fasdaation.  It  demands  more  concentrated  attenticm 
tbaaone  would  expect  of  lectures  intended  for  a  popular  audience, 
and  in  bis  second  preface  he  himself  says  that  he  has  here  and 
there  made  bis  language  'leichter  und  fliissiger'.  It  is  what 
may  be  called  an  anagnostic  style,  and  yields  more,  the  more 
it  is  pondered,  and  so  too  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  Mie 
brings  to  the  study  of  the  matter,  the  more  one  takes  away. 
Of  the  contrasted  'heads'  he  has  brought  before  us,  my  cbwf 
interest  lies  in  the  '  Hesiod  und  Pindar '  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  for  one  not  so  obvious.  His  'Hesiod  und  Pindar'  recalls 
with  a  pang  my  neglect  to  make  a  thorough  comparative  study, 
a  turn  puhiisculo  exhaurire  study,  as  Ritschl  used  to  say,  of  the 
two  poets  for  the  illustration  of  my  edition  of  the  Olympians 
and  Pytbians,  a  neglect  which  I  tried  to  make  good,  years  after- 
wards, by  assigning  the  task  to  one  of  my  pupils,  John  Adahs 
Scott,  whose  paper  presents  a  well-ordered  mateiial  for  the 
'  study  of  the  subject,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have,  when 
my  work  was  going  on;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
ungracious  in  Professor  Pepphui-LER  to  say,  as  he  did  in 
the  Wochenschri/t  fur  klassische  Philologie,  1  Nov.,  1899,  that 
Scott's  dissertation,  despite  its  diligent  collection  of  facts,  would 
yield  little  to  a  man  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
the  man  in  his  mind  being  PeppmUller  himself,  who  was  natu- 
rally nettled  at  having  been  anticipated,  as  most  of  us  would  have 
been.  Not  to  summarize  Scott's  dissertation,  one  interestii^ 
fact  comes  out  very  distinctly  that  whenever  Homer  and  Hesiod 
differ,  Pindar  as  a  rule  leans  to  the  home  poet,  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  after  all,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Peasant  Prophet 
and  the  Nobleman  (not  to  say  'Junker')  Poet.  For  Professor 
Schwartz's  purpose  the  contrast  is  the  main  thing,  and  this  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  scope  of  the  CharakUrkSpfe, 
which  is  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  element  so  often  merged 
in  the  vague  terms  'classical',  'Greek',  'Roman'.  We  are  apt 
to  emphasize  the  type  too  much,  important  as  the  type  is. 
Strangers  see  likeness  where  members  of  the  family  fail  to  discern 
it ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  more  or  less  strangers  that  we  fail 
to  distinsfuish  the  lines  of  difference  in  the  style,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  foreigners.  Oneof  my  German  critics  amused  me  very 
much,  twenty  years  ago,  by  finding  a  certain  likeness  between 
my  work  and  Rutherford's.  If  Rutherford's  eye  ever  fell  on  that 
paragraph,  bis  growl  must  have  been  something  portentous, 
to  judge  by  the  rumble  of  his  recent  book  on  the  Aristopbanic 
scholia  which  swells  into  a  roar,  as  he  deals  damnation  00  the 
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Greek  rhetoricians  of  a  later  day.  Of  cotirse,  Matthew  Arnold's 
postulate  of  personality  in  the  single  line  is  strained,  but  there  is 
an  undeniable  fascination  as  well  as  possible  profit  in  the  search; 
and  such  a  search  gives  zest  even  to  the  study  of  indexes,  for 
which  I  confess  a  decided  weakness  (A.  J.  P.  XVI  525,  XXVI 
236).  The  other  day  I  was  looking  up  ifl*  in  Forman's  Index 
to  Deioarchos,  to  complete  my  study  of  that  demonstrative  in 
the  orators.  According  to  Forman,  Deinarchos  docs  not  use  «S« 
in  any  form.  1  have  not  verified  the  statement,  but  I  trust 
Forman  all  the  more  because  Deinarchos  was  a  Corinthian,  and 
Fick  maintains  (Ilias  VII)  that  the  Corinthians  showed  a  par- 
tiality for  o£roE  where  lAt  seems  to  be  imperative.  To  be  surci 
some  of  the  other  orators  useU*  very  little,  but  one  likes  to  think 
of  the  tfilAnt  &tiiioa6init  as  sticking  to  the  ways  of  his  great  birth- 
place, if  indeed  these  were  the  ways  of  his  great  birthplace. 
Why  should  that  be  more  unnatur^  than  that  Pindar  should 
use  the  Corinthian  form  noniiar  in  an  ode  for  a  Corinthian? 
But  unfortunately  a  little  investigation  has  shown  Pick's  generali- 
zation to  be  more  than  doubtful  and  Corinthian  oCrot  must  join 
Lokrian  «  (A.  J.  P.  IX  410),  and  Arkadian  t^,  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV 
389),  into  which  I  was  seduced  by  Plato's  *1tt»  z<ut. 


But  'Itt«  Ztit  takes  us  back  to  the  cantonal  type  to  which 
both  Hesiod  and  Pindar  were  subject.  After  all,  they  were  both 
Boeotians ;  and  in  my  Introductory  Essay  to  Pindar  and  elsewhere 
(A-  J.  P.  XVI  373),  I  have  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
Boeotians  and  for  Boeotia,  not  untaught  of  Bergk  (L.  G.  1  715), 
not  untouched  by  sympathy  with  the  underdogs  of  history,  not 
unlessoned  by  the  experience  of  life.  Indeed,  I  have  even  gone 
so  fkr  as  to  try  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Pindar  and  bis  canton 
during  the  Persian  War.  That  was  twenty  years  after  our  war 
was  over,  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  in  1885  I  received 
a  friendly  intimation  that  it  would  he  more  prudent  for  me  to 
screen  the  parallel  lines  and  to  efface  the  sentence :  '  A  little  ex- 
perience of  a  losing  side  might  aid  historical  vision'.  I  have 
lived  to  see  a  more  tolerant  day,  and  I  too  have  become  more 
tolerant  of  divergent  estimates  of  Pindar  and  in  that  spirit  of 
tderation,  I  will  finish  my  quotation  from  Professor  SchwaktZ 
in  which  he  is  not  so  unjust,  after  all,  to  the  last  champion  of 
Dorism,  the  last  true  believer  in  Herakles.  To  the  Cynics, 
Henikles  was  but  a  lay  figure. 

Der  Kreii  leiner  Gcdanken  iit  itreng  gcscblouen.  der  Pomp  leiner  Sprache 
tteif.  die  Fonnen  te'tnet  Poeiie  konvemionetl,  die  Sache  der  cr  diente  war 
llngit  nicht  mehr  lebendig  und  berecbtigl  lu  daaern.  Wenn  «ber  der  echte 
Dicbter  darin  sicb  kand  gibt.  daii  leine  Rede  nach  Jabrhunderten  und 
Jahrtaaunden  den  rentehenden  Lesei  nringt  ihn  id  Terehren  and  m  lieben 
■It  lei  ei  noch  ein  lebeniwarmer  Mensch,  dann  iit  er  dec  echtetten  einer  gc- 
weien.  In  icinen  Gedichten  lebt  ct  weiter  all  dai  worn  cr  Ecboten  wnrde 
and  was  er  tein  wollle.  all  ein  Edelmann  von  Gottet  Gnaden. 
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As  I  read  this  over  I  find  that  I  have  foi^ven  the  opening 
sentence,  and  I  cannot  suppress  my  satisfaction  that  Profi:s90r 
Schwartz  like  Wilamowitz  has  not  flicked  away  Pindar's  claim 
to  be  an  Aigeid,  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  as  unsubstantial  aj 
some  of  our  American  pretensions  to  aristocracy.  The  belief 
suffices  as  it  has  sufficed,  i^  warSptt  has  always  meant  so  much 
to  some  people. 

All  this  is  lamentably  personal,  no  doubt,  but  the  predominance 
of  the  first  person  in  Brtef  Mention  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  game 
(A.  J.  P.  XXV  490) ;  it  la  due  in  good  measure  to  the  growii^ 
conviction  of  the  writer  that  blank  impersonality  is  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  vitality  of  our  studies,  so  that  I  am  somewhat  remorseAil 
at  having  taken  Mr.  Sharplby  to  task  for  his  self-assertion,  and 
1  rejoice  ereatly  that  in  the  absence  of  American  enthusiasm 
(A.  J.  P.  XXVII  338),  Mr.  SHARFLEYCan  console  himself  with 
the  plaudits  of  Continental  critics.  So  Herr  Websr  {N.  P.  Rund- 
schau, 3.  Nov.  1906)  actually  rebukes  my  poor  old  contemporary 
Van  Hbrwerden  for  noticing  Mazon's  Peace  in  his  Vindiciae 
Aristophaneae,  which  he  might  not  have  done,  if  the  French 
editor  nad  not  presented  his  work  to  the  venerable  scholar,  while 
not  noticing  Sharplev's  Peace,  as  if  he  had  had  ample  time  to 
do  so;  for,  according  to  Herr  Weber,  Sharplev's  Peace,  is 
recognized  by  the  critics  as  the  best  of  all.  And  Van  Lbedwen 
in  his  Pax,  which  has  appeared  since,  though  be  does  not  refer 
to  Sharpley,  sustains  him  in  that  all  important  interpretation  of 
I,  Kord  r«v  (nctXaiv  (v.  341).  If  Koxh  mtr  mciXob  COuld  be  considered 
reflexive,  and  Polemos  afflicted  with  the  same  laxness  that  belalls 
so  many  of  the  followers  of  Polemos,  why  then  riA&v,  not  nXa» 
irowv  couid  readily  be  supplied,  and  one  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  ladleful  of  the  nap  itau*  of  the  scholiasts, 
'the  nonsense  and  nastiness',  as  Rutherford  calls  it,  'generated 
from  silly  and  undisciplined  minds '  (A  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Annotation,  p.  388).  Mr.  Sharplev's  attitude  then  is  per- 
fectly correct.  '  Ofltimes  nothing  profits  more  than  self-esteem '. 
To  finish  the  quotation  would  be  to  spoil  iL  'The  first  person', 
as  has  been  remarked  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  7),  '  is  to  a  certain  extent 
vulgar  in  Greek,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  vulgarian 
Aischines  is  given  to  an  undue  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  out- 
side of  the  consecrated  range.  Is  it  not  "better  form"  in  our 
world  to  suppress  "I"  in  favor  of  the  colorless  "one",  in  favor  of 
the  impersonal  passive '  ?  But  if  one  feels  strongly,  if  one  thrills 
to  the  fingertips  ?  In  Lysias  I,  unrivalled  masterpiece  of  ifioKtma, 
the  betrayed  husband  is  freer  with  his  /yib's  than  the  traitor, 
Aischines,  as  we  may  call  him  for  the  sake  of.  the  antithesis  and 
for  the  sake  of  Demosthenes;  and  as  a  matter  of  style,  let  us  heed 
what  Herbert  Spencer  says  in  Facts  and  Comments,  p.  98: 
'  Whether  the  endeavor  to  sink  the  personal  in  the  impersonal 
by  using  the  expression  "it  is  believed",  instead  of  "  1  believe". 
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<or  "  it  has  been  remarked  ",  instead  of  "I  have  remarked  "> 
is  a  trait  of  good  style  may  be  doubted;  since  there  is  given 
to  the  reader's  mind  a  certain  needless  task  in  substituting  the 
real  meaning  for  the  meaning  expressed'.  However,  A.  J.  P. 
is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  offensive  capital  letter. 


W.  A.  M. :  Housman's  introduction  to  his  Manilius  (London, 
1903}  is  pungent  reading  and  is  good  discipline  for  any  man  who 
is  bold  enough  to  write  a  book  for  his  enemy.  And  yet  in  niite 
of  the  lahmaelitish  tone  of  the  work  and  the  savage,  nay  bar- 
barous, criticism  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  there 
are  bitter  truths  expressed  therein  that  are  enlivened  by  a  grim 
and  mordant  humor.  Bentley,  Housman  aays,  was  impatient, 
was  tyrannical,  was  too  sure  of  himself,  and  treated  the  MSS 
much  as  if  they  were  fellows  of  Trinity.  And  the  "  Scientific 
critic  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind  contrives  to  enjoy  the  usually 
incompatible  luxuries  of  shirking  his  work  and  despising  bis 
superiors".  Housmau's  remarks  on  the  conservative,  because 
incompetent,  character  of  the  latest  criticism  as  distinguished 
from  the  wise  audacity  of  Lachmann  and  Madvig,  are  well  worth 
reading.  But  why  may  not  the  truth  be  spoken  in  love?  When 
one  bears  testimony  against  an  evil  generation  it  is  not  well  to 
prejudice  the  message  by  arousing  the  old  Adam  in  the  reader, 
and  Housman  is  wonderfully  successful  in  that  "The  simple 
process  of  opening  one's  mouth  and  shutting  one's  eyes  has  been 
dignified  by  the  title  of  '  eine  strec^  wissenscfaaftliche  Methode', 
but  ration^  criticism  has  been  branded  with  a  term  of  formal 
reprobation  ".  Let  no  man  say  that  in  our  effete  age  the  odium 
philologicum  has  passed  away  so  long;  as  Mr,  Housman  abides 
with  us.' 


A  CORBECTION. 

In  the  lut  DDmber  of  thit  Journ*]  (p.  JtS.linet  ai.ff.).  I  itiid  thai  the  dli- 
cauioD  of  Malevole't  relationihip  lo  the  mcUncbolv  Jaqaei  had  recently 
been  "  revived ",  and  referred  in  mjr  note  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Stoll'*  article  on 
"Shakipere,  Manton,  and  the  Malcontent  TTpe",  Modem  Philology,  Vol. 
lit,  pp.  iSi.ff. 

I  used  (he  word  "revived"  because  I  recollected,  at  I  (boaght.  that  Dr. 
Stoll  had,  in  his  own  article,  referred  to  some  previous  diicnssions  of  hii 
subject.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  belongs 
entirely  to  Dr.  Stoll,  and  my  apologief  for  the  mistake  are  due  both  to  him 
Bnd  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

KiRBV  Flowkb  Smith. 

'  This  mordancy  teemi  to  have  grown  on  Mr.  Housman  since  the  date  of 
hi)  contributions  to  the  Journal  IX  316  foil..  XIII  I3g  foil,  in  which  the 
Pnmnean  wine  of  his  criticism  is  not  unduly  tart.  Fortunate  are  those  in 
whom  the  bitterness  of  life  does  not  generate  bitterness  of  temper  a^p' 
im'iv  li/iiiv  i  ^ioc  oiiv  irpoo^ptic  hrav  i  riaoiirdv  /UKpiv,  *{o£  ^fitroi.— B,  L.  G. 
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